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Ext OF Max—Docraine oF OrternaL Sin. 


Tux Scipeaee digtsicr of God having been adduced from the 
inspired writings, we now proceed, in ‘pursuance of our plan, to con- 
sider their testimony as to MAN, both in the estate in which he was 
first created, and in that lapsed condition into which the first act of 
disobedience plunged the first pair and their whole posterity. 

Beside that natural government of God, which is exercised over 
material things, over mere animals, and over rational beings, consi- 
dered merely as parts of the great visible creation, which must be con- 
served and regulated so as to preserve its order and accomplish its 
natural purposes; there is evidence of the existence of an administra- 
tion of another kind. This we call moral government, because it has 
respect to the actions of rational creatures, considered as good and 
evil, which qualities are necessarily determined, at least to us, by a law, 
and that law the will of Gop. Whether things are good or evil by a 
sort of eternal fitness or unfitness in themselves, and not made so by 
the will of God, is a question which has been agitated from the days 
_ of Hie schoolmen. Like many other similar questions, however, this 

is a profitless one; for as we cannot comprehend the eternal reason 


and fitness of things on the whole, we could have no certain means of 


determining the moral qualities of things, without a declaration of the 
will of Gop, who alone knows them both absolutely and relatively, 
possibly and really, to perfection. As for the distinctions that some 
things are good or evil antecedently to the will of God ; some conse- 
quently upon it, and some both one and the other; it may be observed 


that, if by the will of God we are to understand one of his attributes, — 


nothing can be antecedent to his will; and if we understand it to mean 
the declared will of God, in the form F command or law, then nothing 
can be rewardable or punishable antecedent to the will of God, which 
only in that form becomes the rule of the conduct of his creatures; 


and is, in all the instances with which we are acquainted, revealed, 
$% y, Ader the sanction of rewards or ‘punishments. 
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« But is the will of God the cause of his law? Is his will the original 


of right and wrong? Is a thing therefore right because Gop wills it? 


or does he will it because it is right? I fear this celebrated question 
is more curious than useful ; and perhaps, in the manner in which it 
is usually treated of, it does not well consist with the regard that is due 
from a creature to the Creator and Goyernor of all things. Neverthe- 
less, with awe and reverence we may speak a little. © 

“Tt seems then that the whole difficulty arises from considering 
God’s will as distinct from God. Otherwise it vanishes away: for 
none can doubt but God is the cause of the law of God. But the will — 
of God is God himself. It is God considered as willing thus and thus; 
consequently to say that the will of God, or that God himself is the 
cause of law, is one and the same thing. " 

“Again: if the law, the immutable rule of right and wrong, depends 
on the nature and fitness of things, and on their essential relations to 


- each other: (I do not say their eternal relations, because the eternal 


relations of things existing in time is little less than a contradiction x 
if I say this depends on the nature and relations of things, then it must 
depend on God, or the will of God; because those things themselves, 
with all their relations, are the work of his hands. By his will, for his 
pleasure alone, they are and were created. And yet it may be granted, 
which is, probably, all that a considerate person would contend for, 
that in every particular case God wills thus or thus, (suppose that men 
should honour their parents,) because it is right, agreeable to the fit- 
ness of things, to the relation in which they stand.” ( Wesley.) 

All the moral und accountable creatures with which the Scriptures’ 
make us acquainted are ANGELS, DEVILS, and MeN. ‘The first are in- 
habitants be hediion and dwell in the immediate presence of God, though 
often employed on services to the children of men in this world. The 
second are represented as being in darkness ; and punishment as their 
general and collective CbeB son, but still having access to this world 
by permission of God, for purposes of temptation and mischief, and as 
waiting for a final judgment and a heavier doom. Whether any other 
rational beings exist, not included in any of the above classes, dwell- 


_ ing in the planets and other celestial bodies, and regions of space, Visi- 


ble or invisible to us, and collectively forming an immensely extended 
and immeasurable creation, cannot be certainly determined; and all that 
can be said is, that the opinion is favoured by certain natural analogies 
between the planet we inhabit and other planetary bodies, and between 
our sun and planetary system and the fixed stars, which are deemed to 
be solar centres of other planetary systems. But were this established, 
there is nothing in the fact, as some have supposed, to interfere with 
any view which the Scriptures give us of the moral government of God, 


as to this world. (Sce vol. i, p. 206.) Were our race alone in the universe, 
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we should not be greater than we are; if, on the contrary, we are 


associated with countless myriads of fellow rationals in different and 
distinct residences, we are not thereby minified. If they are under 
moral government, so are we; ; if they are not, which no one can prove, 


_ the evidences that we are accountable creatures remain the same. If 
_. they have never fallen, the fact of our redemption cannot be affected 


eek. 
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ay that ; and if they need a Saviour, we may well leave the method of 
* ovine for their case or the reasons of their preterition to the wis- 
dom of God; it is a fact which we have not before us, and on which 


' we cannot reason. No sinister use at all can be made of the mere 


probability of the plurality of rational worlds, except to persuade us 
that we are so little and insignificant as to make it a vain presump- 
tion to suppose that we are the objects of Divine love. But nothing 
can be even more unphilosophical than the suggestion, since it sup- 
poses that, in proportion as the common Father multiplies his offspring, 
he must love each individual less, or be more inattentive to his inte- 
rests ; and because it estimates the importance of man by the exist- 
ence of beings to which he has no relation, rather than by his relation 
to God, and his own capacity of improvement, pleasure, pain, and im- 


‘mortality. According to this absurd dream of infidelity, every indi- 


vidual in the British empire would annually lose his weight and worth 
in the sight of his Maker as a moral and intellectual being, because 
there is a great annual increase of its population. 

The taw under which all moral agents are placed, there is reason 
to believe, is substantially, and in its great principles, the same, and is 
included in this epitome, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 


. thy heart, and with all thy soul,.and with all thy strength, and with 


all thy mind, and thy neighbour as thyself.” For though this is spoken 
to men, yet, as it is founded, in both its parts, upon the natural rela- 
tion of every intelligent creature to God and to all other intelligent 
creatures, it may be presumed to be universal. Every creature owes 
obedience to God its Maker, and a benevolent Creator could only seek, 
in the first instance, the obedience of love. Every creature must, from 


‘a revealed character of the Creator, be concluded to have been made 
not only to show forth his glory, but itself to enjoy happiness. Now 
the love of God is that affection which unites a created intelligent — 


nature to God, the source of true happiness, and prevents, in all cases, 
obedience from being felt as a burden, or regarded under the cold con- 
victions of mere duty. If, therefore, a cheerful obedience. from the 
creature be required as that which would constantly promote by action 
the felicity of the agent, this law of love i is to be considered as the law 
of all moral beings, whether of angels or of men. Its comprehensive. 
ness is another presumption of its universality ; for, unquestionably, 
it is a maxim of universal import, that “love is the fulfilling - the 
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i 
law,” since he who loves must choose to be obedient to-every command 
issued by the sovereign, or the Father beloved ; and when this love i Is 
supreme and uniform, the obedience must be absolute and unceasing. 


~ The second command is also “like unto it” in these respects—it founds 


itself on the natural relations which exist among the creatures of God, and 


it comprehends every possible relative duty. All intelligent creatures _ 


were intended to live in society. We read of no solitary rational being 


being placed in any part of the creation. Angels are many, and, from 


all the representations of Scripture, may be considered as forming one 
or more collective bodies. When man was created it was decided that 
it was not good for him to be alone, and when “a help meet for him” 

was provided, they were commanded to be fruitful and multiply, that 
the number might be increased and the earth “replenished.” The very 
precepts which ‘oblige us to love one another are presumptive that it 
was the will of God, not merely that his rational creatures should live 
‘in society and. do no injury to each other, but that they should be 
“kindly affectionate one toward another ;” a principle from which all 


-acts of relative duty would spontaneously flow, and which would guard 


against all hostility, envy, and injury. Thus, by these two great first 
principles of the Divine law, the rational creatures of God would be 


united to him as their common Lord and Father, and to each other as — 
fellow subjects and brethren. This view is farther. supported by the 


intimations which the, Scriptures afford us of the moral state 6f the 
only other intelligent class of beings beside man with which we are 
acquainted. Angels are constantly exhibited as loving God, jealous 


of his glory, and cheerfully active in the execution of his will; as be- 


nevolent toward each other, and as tenderly affected toward men. 
Devils, on the contrary, who are “the angels that sinned,” are repre- 


sented as filled with hatred and malice both toward God and every holy © 


creature. ¢ eile ‘a 
Indeed, if rational beings are under a lade at all, it cannot be con- 
ceived that less than this could be required by the good and holy being, 


_ their Creator. They are bound to render all love, honour, and obe- 


dience to him by a natural and absolute obligation ; and, as it has been 


_ demonstrated in the experience of man, any thing less would be not only 
_ contrary to the Creator’s glory, but fatal to the creature’s happiness. 


From these views it follows, that all particular precepts, whether they 
relate to God or to other rational creatures, arise out of one or other 
of those two “ great” and comprehending “ commandments ;” and that 
every particular law supposes the general one. For as in the deca- 
logue and in the writings of the prophets are many particular precepts, 
though in neither are these two great commandments expressly recorded, 
and yet our Saviour has told us that “on these two commandments 
hang _ the law and the prophets ;” and the Aposile Paul, that the 
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precepts, “ Thou shalt not commit adultery, thon shalt not kill, thou 

shalt not steal, thou shalt not covet, and if there be any other command. 
ment, it is briefly pemarewopded 5 in this saying, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself;” we are warranted to conclude that all moral, 
particular precepts presuppose those two general ones, wherever they” 
are found, and to whomsoeyer they are given. 

We may apply this consideration to our first parents in their primi- 
tive state. When the law of Moses was given, engraven on tables of. 
stone by the finger of God, Law was not first introduced into the world. 
Men were accounted righteous or wicked between the giving of the 
law and the flood, and before the flood, and were dealt with accord. © 
ingly Noah was “a righteous man,” and the “ violence and wicked. 
ness” of the antediluvyian earth were the causes of its destruction by 
water. “ Enoch walked with God ;” Abel was “ righteous,” and Cain 
“ wicked.” _N ow as the moral qualy of actions is determined by law, 
and the moral law isa revelation of the will of God ; and as every puni- 


tive act on. his part, and every bestowment of. Pit and favours » 
expressly on account of righteousness, suppose a regal administration ; ~ 


< 


men were under a law up to the time of the fall, which law, in all its 


particular precepts, did, according to the reasoning of our Lord and St. 
' Paul, given aboye, presuppose the two great commandments. That our 
first parents were under a law, is evident from the history of the trans-— 


actions in the garden ; but, though but one particular command, in the 
form of a prohibition, was given, we are not to conclude that this was 
the compass of their requirements, and the sole measure of their obe- 


dience. It was a particular command, which, like those in the deca- 


logue, and in the writings of the prophets, presupposed a general law, 
of which this was but one manifestation. Thug are we conducted toa 
more ancient date of the Divine law than the solemnities of Sinai, or 
even the creation of man, a law coeyal in its declaration with the date 


of rational created existence, and in its principles with God himself.— va 


“The law of God, speaking of the manner of men, is a copy of the 
eternal mind, a transcript of the Divine nature; yea, it is the fairest 
offspring of the everlasting Father, the brightest efflux of his essential 
wisdom, the visible beauty of the Most High ; the original idea of truth — 
and good which were lodged in the uncreated mind from eternity.” 


(Wesley.) It is « holy, just, and good.” 


Under this condition of rational existence must Adam, therefore, and 


“every other moral agent haye come into being, a condition, of course, to 


which he could not be a party, to which he had no right to bea party, 
had it been possible, but which was laid upon him ; he was made under 
law, as all his descendants are born under law. (8) ; 


. 


a 
(8) The covenant Br works, a term much in use among divines, is one whieh 


is not in so much use as formerly; but, rightly understood, it has a good sense. 
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Bat that ee Droit exactly 1 understand maxis pmitive state, 
‘considered morally, and the nature, extent, and consequences of his * . 
it is necessary - consider briefly the history of his creation. » 


” ‘The manner in which this is narrated indicates” something peculiar 
and eminent in the being to be formed. In ‘the heavenly bodies around 
_ the earth, and among all the various, productions of its surface, vegeta= 
an, ble and animal, however perfect in theirkinds, and complete, begutifol, 
a ES “and: excellent i in their respective natures, 1 not one being was found to _ 
+. m, _ whom the rest could minister instruction, , whom th they « cotild call forth 


into meditation, inspire with moral delight, or lead up to the Creator 
“himself. There was, properly speaking, no intellectual being ; ; none to 
whom the whole, or even any great number of the parts, of the frame 
pe and furniture of materialnature could minister knowledge ; no one who 
could employ on them the generalizing faculty, and make them the 
_ basis of inductive knowledge. If, then, it was not wholly for himself 

e that the world was created by God; and angels, if they, as it is indi- _ 
_ ¢ated in Scripture, hada prior ebigtoriee; were not so immediately con- 


--. . » nected with this system, that it can be supposed to have been made 
a ig ied for them ; a rational inhabitant was obviously still want- 
e _ ing to complete ‘the Boa and to constitute a perfect whole. The forma- 


ion ee euch’a being was marked, therefore, by a manner of proceeding 
which serves to impress us with a sense of the greatness of the work. 

Not that it could be a matter of more difficulty to Omnipotence to 

eo mes "create man than : any thing beside ; but principally, itis probable, be- 
cause he was to be the lord of the whole, and to be, therefore, himself 

_! ~ accountable to the original propr ietor, and to exhibit the existence of 
ys _ another species oF eqveraraeny a moral administration ; and to be the 


. , _ only creature constituted an image of the intellectual and moral per- 
fections, and. of the risa, RS of the common Maker. Every thing, 

_ therefore, as to man’s creation is given’ ina solemn and deliberative 

< # form, together with an intimation of a tr inity of persons inthe God- 
" head, all Divine, because all equally posse) of creative power, and 
to. each of whom man was to stand in relations so sacred and intimate. 


cbse And God said, Let us make man in’ our image, after our likeness ; 

and let them have dominion,” &c. In what, then, did this « image” 
and “likeness” consist? re 

That human nature has two essential, constituent parts is manifest 


from the history of Moses : :—the zopy, formed out of pre-existent 
$, * 


The word usually trenelated covenant in the New Testament, more properly 
signifies a dispensation or appointment, which i is, | indeed, suited to the majesty 
of Jaw, and even tho authoritative establishment of a. solé method. of par. 
don. But in both there are parties, not to their original institution, but to 
_ their ‘beneficent inte: a inge and in this view oa may be termed a cove. 
Pant. nas a 
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matter, the earth ; sak LIVING soul, sreatheh' ‘fate body, Pe ‘an 
viration from God. “ And the Thora God formed man out of the 


st of the ground, and ‘breathed i into his nostrils (or face) the breath ~ 


of life, (u1vEs,) and the man became a living soul,” Whatever was thus 
imparted to the body of man, already « formed,” and perfectly fashioned 
‘in all its parts, was the only cause of life; and. the whole tenor of 


Scripture shows that that was the rational s spirit itself, which, by a law 


of its Creator, was incapable of death, even after the body chad ‘ciel 
under that RoC, mua ‘ 

_ The “image” or likeness of God in which man was anny has, by 
some, been assigned to the body; by others, to the soul; others, again,, 
have found it in the circumstance of his having “dominion” over ‘the 
other creatures. As to the body, it is not necessary to take up any 
large space to prove, that in no sense can that bear the i image of God, 

that is, be “like” God. Descant ever so much or ever so poetically 
upon man’s upright and noble form, an upright form has no more like- 
ness to God than a prone or reptile one; God is incorporeal, and has 


no bodily shape to be the antitype of any thing material. s 
' This also is fatal to the notion that the i image of God in man con- ah ? 


sisted in the “dominion” which was granted to him over this lower . 


world, Limited dominion may, it is true, be an image of large and 
absolute dominion, but man is not said to have been made in the image — 
of God’s dominion, which is an accident merely, for, before any 


% 


creatures existed, God himself could have no dominion ; 3 but in the | 


image and likeness of God himself, —of something which constitutes his 
nature. Still farther, man, according to the history was ; evidently 
made in the image of God, in order to his having dominion, as the 


Hebrew particle imports. He who was to have dominion, must, neces. e 


sarily, be made before he could be invested with it, and, therefore, 
dominion was consequent to his existing 1 in the “image” and “ likeness” 
of God; and could not be that image itself. ' 

The attempts which have been made to fix upon some ONE essential 
quality in which to place that’ “image” of God in which man was 


contradicted by various parts of Scripture, from which, alone, we can 
derive our information on this subject. It is in vain to say that this 
“image” must be something essential to human nature, something only 
which cannot be lost. We shall, it is true, find that the revelation places 
it in what is essential to human nature ; but that it should comprehend 
nothing else, or one quality only, has no proof or reason; and we are, 


4 


F 


in fact, taught that it comprises also what is not essential to human 
nature, and what may be lost and be regained. As to both, the evi> ; 


dence of. Scripture is explicit. When God is called “the Father of — 
spirits,” a likeness is certainly intimated between man and God in the 


2 - 


~ created, is not only uncalled for by any Scriptural reason, but is even — 
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spirituality of their nature. This is also implied in the striking argu- 
ment of St. Paul: with the Athenians. ‘orasmuch, then, as we ar 
a i, » the orrsprine of God, we ought not to think that. the Godhead is like 
unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art,and man’s device,” plainly 
referring to the: idolatrous statues by which God was represented 
et "among heathens. If likeness to God in man consisted in bodily 
. ape, ‘this would not have been an argument against human represent- 


gh rs 4 ations, of the Deity, but it imports, as Howe well expresses it, that “we - 


‘are to understand that our resemblance to him, as we are his offspring, 

ee lies in some higher, more noble, and more excellent thing, of which 
‘a there can be no figure, as who can tell how to give the figure or image 
ofa thought, or of the mind or thinking power Y In spirituality, and, 
ciMaantontit immater iality, this image of God in man, then, in the first 

' existence, consists. Nor is it any valid objection to say that “ immate- 
“i a riality 3 is not peculiar to the soul of man, for we have reason to believe 
oq ibas the inferior animals of r the earth are actuated by: an immaterial 
_ principle.” (Gleig’s Siac. use.) This is as certain as analogy can 


bg _ make it: but if we allow a spiritual: principle to animals, its kind is 
as obyiously inferior ; for the spirit which is is incapable of continuous induc. 
bg tion and moral knowledge must be of an inferior order to the spirit 


te - which | 1 possesses these capabilities; and this is the kind of spirituality 
A ee which i is peculiar to. ‘man. 

P ae Was The sentiment expressed i in Wisdom ii, 23, is evidence that, in the opi- 
. nok —nion, ‘of the ancient J ews, the image of God in man comprised immortality 
also. “For God created » be immortal, and made him to bean image 
Bs ifs ae _ of his own eternity ;’ . > and though other creatures, and even the body of 
Mets _- Man were made capable of immort ality, and at least the material human 


é 
+... frame, whatever we may think of the case of animals, would have escaped 


x . death, had not sin ‘entered the world, yet, without running into the ab- 
x e surdity of the “natural immortality” of the human soul, that essence 

; must have been constituted i immortal i in a high and peculiar. sense, which 
yo r ¥ ever retained its pr erogative of eternal dur ation amidst the universal 
P death, not only of animals, but of the bodies of all human beings. — To 


ioe : Tae there appears a manifest allusion to man’s eae as being 
‘ included in the image of God, in the reason which is given in Genesis 


* 


- 


for the law which fits death on murderers. “ Whoso sheddeth man’s — 


7 blood, yBy man shall his blood be shed: for in the image of God made he 
«! man.” The essence of the erime of homicide cannot be in the putting 
to aa the mere animal part of man; and must, therefore, lie in the 
peculiar value of life to an immortal baka, accountable in another state 
ps for the actions, done in this, and whose life ought to be specially 
. guarded, » for this very reason, hat death introduces him into changeless 
and eternal relation: hich ere not to lie at the sport or mercy of 

human passions. ~ * \ 
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To these we are to add the intellectual powers, and we have what di- 
vines have called, in perfect ¢ rdance-with the Scriptures, the natural 
image of God in his creature, which is essential and ineffaceable. He 
was made capable of knowledge, and he was endowed with liberty of will. 

This natural image of God in which man was created, was the foun- 
dation of that MoraL IMAGE by which also. he was distinguished. be 
less he had been a spiritual, knowing, and willing being, he would h o 

» been wholly incapable of moral qualities. That he had such qualities - 
eminently, and that in them consisted the image of God, as well as in 
the natural attributes just stated, we have also the express testimony of 
Scripture. “ Lo this only have I found, that God made man: UPRIGHT, 
but they have sought out many inventions.” The objections taken to. 
this proof are thus satisfactorily answered by President Edwards :— 

“It is an observation of no weight which Dr. Taylor makes on this 
text, that the word man is commonly used.to signify mankind in general, 
or mankind collectively taken. It is true, it often signifies the species : 
of mankind; but then it is used to signify the species, with regard to 
its duration and succession from its beginning, as well as with regard to 
its extent. ‘The English word mankind is used to signify the species: 
but what then? Would it be an improper way of speaking, to say, that 
when God first made mankind, he placed them in a u pleangatt paradise, ‘i 
(meaning in their first parents,) but now they live i in the midst of briers 

and thorns? And it is certain, that to speak thus of God making man- ae i 
kind,—his giving the species an existence in their first Parents, at 1 tig a ae ‘ 
creation,—is agreeable to the Scripture use. of such an, expression. % og: ge 


# 
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As in Deut. tv, 32, ‘Since the day thai God CREATED MAN upon the %, rhe 


earth’ Job xx, 4, ¢ Kathgent thou not this of old, since MAN was placed — ie ~ 


upon the earth.’ Isaiah xlv, 12, «TI have made the earth, and CREATED bY 

MAN upon i: I, even my hands, have stretched out the heavens.’ Jer. 

xxvii, 5 ‘JT Have MADE the Pkg the man and the beast that are upon the — - 
' ground, ‘> my great power.’ All these texts speak of God making Many ae 


signifying the species of mankind ; and yet they all plainly have respect | be 


to God making man at first, when he ‘made the earth,’ ‘and stretched out. 

the heavens.’ In all these places the same word, Adam, is used as in 
Ecclesiastes; and in the last of these, used with (um emphaticum) the 

. emphatic sign, as here; though Dr.T. omits it when he tells us he gives 
“usa catalogue of all the places in Scripture where the word is used. And 

it argues nothing to the doctor’s purpose, t that the pronoun they is used,— 
‘Tuny have sought out many inventions.’ This is properly applied to 
the species, ange God made at first upright ; the species begun with 


- two sexes, in the relation of man and wife, continued i in successive gene- 
rations: Matt. xix, 4, ‘He that Mapu. THEM at the beginning, made 
them male and female, having reference to Adam and Eve. ee 
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more than one, and continued in a multitude. As Christ speaks of the a 
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“Nolessi imper tinent, and also very unfair, is his criticism on the word 
(wv) translated upright. Because the word sometimes signifies right, 
he would from thence infer, that it does no properly Spite moral recti- 

- tude, even when used to express the char acter of moral agents. He 
might as well insist, that the English word upright, sometimes, and in its 


most original meaning, signifies Pinker a in an erect posture, therefore 


it does not properly aeniiy any moral character, when applied to moral 

“agents. And indeed less unreasonably; for it is known that in the 
Hebrew language, in a peculiar manner, most words used to signify moral 
and spiritual things, are taken from external and natural objects. The 
word (qw") Jashur is used, as applied to moral agents, or to the words 
and actions of ae (if I have not misreckoned ») about a hundred and 
ten times in Scripture ; and in about a hundred of them, without all dis- 
pute, to signify virtue, or moral rectitude, (though Dr. T. is pleased to, 
say, the word does not generally signify a moral character,) and for the 
most part it signifies true virtue, or vir tue in such a sense as distin guishes 
it from all false appearances of virtue, or what i is only virtue in some re- 
spects, but not truly so in the sight of God. It is used at least eighty 
times in this sense: and scarce any word can be found in the Hebréw 
language more significant of this. It is thus used constantly in Solo- 
mon’s writings, (where it is often found,) when used to express a character 
or property of moral agents. And it is beyond all controversy that he 


uses it in this place, (the seventh of Eccles.) to signify moral rectitude, or 


-a character of real virtue and integrity. For the wise man is speaking 
of persons with respect to their moral character, inquiring into the cor- 


5° ruption and depravity of mankind, (as is conféssed by Dr. T.) and he 


here declares, he had not found one among a thousand of the right stamp, 
truly and thoroughly virtuous and upright ; ; which appeared a strange 
thing! But in this text he clears God, and lays the blame on man : 
man was not made thus at first. He was made of the right stamp, 
altogether good in his kind, (as all cther things were,) truly and tho- ~ 
roughly virtuous, as he ought to be ; ‘but they have sought out many 
inventions.’ Which last expression signifies things sinful, or morally 
evil; (asis confessed p. 185.) And this expression, used to signify those 
moral evils he found in man, which he sets in opposition to the uprighi. 
ness man was made in, shows, that by uprightness he means the most 
true and sincere goodness. The word rendered inventions, most natu- 
rally and aptly signifies the subtle devices, and crooked deceitful ways of 
hypocrites, wherein they are of a character contrary to men of sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity ; who, though wise in that which is good, — 
are simple concerning evil. ‘Thus the same wise man, in Prov. xii, 6, 
sets a truly good man in opposition to a man of wicked devices, whom 
God will condemn. Solomon had occasion to observe many who put on 
an a and fair show of goodness ; buton searching thoroughly, 
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he found very few truly upright. As he says, Prov. xx, 6, ‘Most men 
will proclaim every one his own goodness: but a faithful man, who can * 
find? so that it is exceeding plain, that by uprightness, in this place, 
Eccles. vii, Solomon means irue moral goodness.” (Original Sin.) 
There is also an express allusion to the moral image of God, in which _ 
man was at first created, in Col. iii, 10, “And have put on the new man, __ * 
which is renewed in knowledge after the image of Him that created 
him ;” and, in Eph. iv, 24, “Put on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and true holiness.” In these passages the “ly 
apostle represents the change produced in true Christians by the Gospel, 
as.a “renewal” of the image of Godin man ; as a new or second creation ; 
in that image; and he explicitly declares, that that image consists in , 
“knowledge,” in “ righteousness,” and in “ true holiness.” The import ‘ 
of these terms shall be just now considered; but it is here sufficient . 
that they contain the doctrine of a creation of man in the image of the 
moral perfections of his Maker. . my 
e This also may be finally argued from the satisfaction with which the 
historian of the creation represents the Creator as viewing the works ee 
of his hands as “ very good.” This is pronounced with reference toeach 
. individually, as well as to the whole. “And God saw every thing that’ oe 
¢ he had made, and behold it was very good.” But, as to man, this good. ke 
ness must necessarily imply moral as well as physical qualities. With? 2 ty 
out them he would have been imperfect as man; and had they existed be 
in him, in their first exercises, perverted and sinful, he must have been ci gar 
an exception, and could not have been pronounced “ very good.” The 
goodness of man, as a rational being, must lie in a devotedness and con- SS ee 
secration to God; consequently, man was at first devoted to God, other- — __ 
wise he was not good. A rational creature, as such, is capable of know- 
ing, loving, serving, and living in communion with the Most Holy One. 
Adam, at first, did, or did not use this capacity ; if he did not, he was 
«snot very good, nor good at all. | Bs ABs: 
As to the degree of moral perfection in the first man, much scope 
has been given, in describing it, to a warm imagination, and to much 
rhetorical embellishment ; and Adam’s perfection has sometimes been _ 
placed at an elevation which renders it exceedingly difficult to conceive 
how he should fall into sin at all; and especially how he should fall so 
soon as seems to be represented n the narrative of Moses. On the other 
hand, those who either deny or hold very slightly the doctrine of our here- 
ditary depravity, delight to represent Adam as little, if at all, superior 
in moral perfection and capability to his descendants. But, if we attend i 
to the passages of Holy Writ above quoted, we shall be able, on this sub- a j 
ject, to ascertain, if not the exact degree of his moral endowments, yet 
that there is a certain standard below which he could not be placed, in 
the perfection of his moral endowments. Generally, he was made —? 
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image of God which we have already proved is to be understood morally 


as well as naturally. Now, however the image of any thing may 


be reduced in extent, it must still be an accurate representation as 


Nee@G 


far as it goes. Every thing good in the creation must always be a 
miniature Fépresctiatil of the excellence of the Creator; but, in this 
case, the “ goodness,” that is, the perfection of every creature, according 
to the part it was designed to act in the general assemblage of beings 
collected into our system, wholly forbids us to suppose that the image of 
God’s moral perfections in man was a blurred and dim representation. 
To whatever eatent it went, it necessarily excluded all that from man 
which did not resemble God; it was a likeness to God in “righteous- 
ness and true holiness,” whatever the degree of each might be, which 


‘excluded all admixture of unrighteousness and unholiness. The first 
“part of our conclusion, therefore, is, that man, in his original state, was ~ 
sinless, both in act and in principle. “God made man upricut.” That. 


this signifies moral rectitude has been already established ; but the im- 
port of the word is very extensive. It expresses, by an easy figure, the 


“exactness of truth, justice, and obedience ; and it comprehends the state 


and habit both of the heart and the life. Such, then, was the state of pri- 
mitive man; there was no obliquity of his moral principles, his mind and 
affections; none in his conduct. He was perfectly sincere and exactly 
just, rendering from the heart all that was due to God and to the crea- 
ture. ‘Tried by the exactest plummet, he was mer ight ; by the most 
perfect rule, he was straight. - 

The “knowledge” in which the Apostle Paul, in ‘the passage quoted 
above from Colos. iii, 10, places “the image of God” after which man 
was created, does not merely imply the faculty of the understanding, 
which is a part of the natural i image of God; but that which might be 
lost, because it is that in which the new man is “ renewed.” It is, there- 
fore, to be understood of the faculty of knowledge in the right exercise 
of its original power; and of that willing reception, and firm retain- 
ing, and hearty approval of religious truth, in which knowledge, when 
spoken of morally, is always understood in the Scriptures. We may 
not be disposed to allow, with some, that he understood the deep philo- 
sophy of nature, and could comprehend and explain the sublime myste- 
ries of religion. ‘The circumstance of his giving names to the animals 
is certainly no sufficient proof of his having attained to a philosophical 
acquaintance with their qualities and distinguishing habits, though we 
should allow the names to be still retained in the Hebrew, a 1 to be as 
expressive of their peculiarities as some expositors have stated. No 
sufficient time appears to have been afforded him for the study of their 
properties, as this event took place previous to the formation of Eve; 
and as for the notion of his acquiring knowledge by intuition, it is con- 
tradicted ‘by the revealed fact, that angels themselves acquire their 
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knowledge by observation and study, though, no dba, with greater 


rapidity and certainty than we. The whole of the transaction was 
supernatural; the beasts were “brought” to Adam, and it is probable 


that he named them under a Divine impulse. He has been supposed — Jes 


to be the inventor of language, but the history shows that he was never 


_ without language. He was from the first able to converse with God; 


and we may, therefore, infer that language was in him a Supernatural 
and miraculous endowment. ‘That his understanding was, as to its 


nS 


capacity, deep and large beyond any of his posterity, must follow from a 


the perfection in which he was created, and his acquisitions of know- 
ledge would, therefore, be rapid and easy. It was, however, in moral 
and religious truth, as being of the first concern to him, that we are to 
suppose the excellency of his knowledge to have consisted. “His rea-_ 


~ son would be clear, his judgment uncorrupted, and his conscience upright_ 


and sensible.” (Watts.) ‘The best knowledge would, in him, be placed 
first, and that of wen other kind be made subservient { to it, according 


_ to its relation to that. ‘The apostle adds to knowledge, ' . righteousness 
and true holiness,” terms which express not non freedom from sin, 


but positive and active virtues. 

“A rational creature thus made, must not only be innecént and free, 
but must be formed holy. His will must have an inward bias to virtue : 
he must have an inclination to please that God who made him; a 
supreme love to his Creator, a zeal to serve him, and a tender fear of 
offending him. nr 2 

«For either the new created man loved God supremely or not. If 
he did not he was not innocent, since the law of nature requires a 
supreme love to God. If he did he stood ready for every act of obe- 
dience: and this is true holiness of heart. And, indeed, without this, 
how could a God of holiness love the work of his own hands? _ 

“There must be also in this creature a regular subjection of the 
inferior powers to the superior sense, and appetite and passion must 
be subject to reason. The mind must have a power to govern these 
lower faculties, that he might not offend against the law of his creation. 

«“ He must also have his heart inlaid with love to the creatures, 
especially those of his own species, if he should be placed among them : 
and with a principle of honesty nd truth in dealing with them. And 
if many of those creatures were made at once, there would be no pride, 
malice, | or envy, no falsehood, no brawls or contentions among them, 
but all harmony and love.” (Dr. Waren i? 

Sober as these views are of man’s primitive state, it is not, perhaps, 
possible for us fully to conceive of so exalted a condition as even this. 
Below this standard it could not fall; and that it implied a glory, and 
dignity, and mor ral greatness of a very exalted kind, is made sufficiently 
appavent from the rar of age charged upon Adam when he fe for 
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for holiness in its nature implies the ghoieg and consent of a moral 
~ agent, without which it cannot be holiness.” If, however, it has been — + =F 
‘cxisblkidll that God made man upright ; that he was created in “know- _ 
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the aggravating circumstances softs 6 offence may well be deduced front * i 


ge tremendous consequences which followed. wy 
- The creation of man in the moral image of God bethg so clearly. Be 
stated i in the Scriptures, it Evens be difficult to conceive in what manner a 
their testimony, in this point, could be eyadeds did we not know the 
readiness with which some minds - form objections, and how little i inge- _ 
nuity is required to make objections plausible. The objection to this a 
clearly revealed truth is thus stated by Dr. Taylor, of N. orwich, and it 
has been followed in substance, and with only some var iation of phrase, — 
by the Socinians of the present day. “Adam could not be originally a 
created in righteousness and true holiness ; because habits of holiness — 
cannot be. created without our _knowledge, concurrence, or consent ; es 


ledge,” “righteousness,” and “ true holiness ;” and that at his creation 
he was pronounced very good ; all this falls to the ground, and is the = © 
vain reasoning of man against the explicit testimony of God. The 4 
fallacy is, however, easily detected. It hes in confounding “ habits of 
holiness” with the principle of holiness. Now though habit is the result — 
of acts, and acts of voluntary choice; yet if the choice be a right one, 
and right it must be in order to an act of holiness, and if this right 
choice, frequently exerted, produces so many acts as shall form what 
is called a habit, then either the principle from which that right choice 
arises must be good or bad, or neither, If neither, a right choice has 
no cause at all; if bad, a right choice could not originate from it; if 
good, then there may be a holy principle in man, a right nature before 
bith and so that part of the argument falls to the ground. Now, > 
in Adam, that rectitude of principle from which a right choice and — 
“right acts flowed, was either created with him or formed by his own 
volitions. If the latter be affirmed, then he must have willed right be- 
fore he had a principle of rectitude, which is absurd ; if the former, 
then his creation in a state of moral reptitudg with an aphitide, and 
disposition to good is established. 

Mr. Wesley thus answers the objection :—* What is holiness? Is it 
not essentially love? The love of God and of all mankind ? Love pro- 
ducing ‘ bowels of mercies,’ humbleness of mind, meekness, gentleness, ¥ 
long suffering? And cannot God shed abroad this love in any soul, 
without his concurrence? Antecedent to his knowledge or usenik ee 
And supposing this to be done, will love change its nature? Will it be | 
no longer holiness? ‘This argument can never be sustained ; unless you 
would play with the word habits. Love is holiness wherever it exists. 
And God could create either men or angels, endued from the very first 3 
moment of their existence, with whatsoever degree of love he pleased. 
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» ea | ; 
ee You «think, on the contrary, it is demonstration, that we cannot be: 
a righteous or holy, we cannot observe what is right without our own free 
and explicit choice.’ T suppose you mean practise what is right. But 
hs a man may be righteous before he does what is right, holy in heart be- 
’ fore he is holy in life. The confounding these two all along, seems the 
ground of your strange imagination, that Adam «must choose to be 
_ righteous, must exercise thought and reflection before he could be right- 
eous.’ Why so? § Because righteousness is the right use and applica. 
tion of our powers.’ Here is your capital mistake. No, it is not: it 
is the right state of our powers. It is the right disposition of our soul, 
the right temper of our mind, 'Take this with you, and you will no more 
dream, that ‘God could not create man in righteousness and true holi- 
~  ness.’” (Original Sin.) — : 
President Edwards’s answer is :— 4 
“J think it a contradiction to the nature of things as judged of by the 
common sense of mankind. It is agreeable to the sense of men, in all: 
nations and ages, not only that the fruit or effect of a good choice is - 
virtuous, but that the good choice itself, from whence that effect pro-. 
ceeds, is so; yea, also the antecedent food, disposition, temper, or 
affection of mind, from whence proceeds that good choice is yirtuous.. 
This is the general notion—not that principles derive their goodness 
from actions, but—that actions derive their goodness from the prin- 
ciples whence they proceed ; so that the act of choosing what is good, 
is no farther virtuous than it proceeds from a good principle or virtuous 
disposition of mind.» Which supposes that a virtuous disposition of mind 
may be before a virtuous act of choices and that, therefore, it is not 
necessary there should first be thought, reflection, and choice, before 
there can be any virtuous disposition. If the choice be first, before the 
existence of a good disposition of heart, what is the character of that 
choice? There can, according to our natural notions, be no virtue in a 
choice which proceeds from no virtuous principle, but from mere self 
love, ambition, or some animal appetites; therefore, a virtuous temper 
of mind may be before a good act of choice, as a tree may be before 
the fruit, and the fountain before the stream which proceeds from it.” 
> (Original Sin.) 
5 The final cause of man’s creation was the display of the glory of 
_ God, and principally of his moral perfections. Among these, benevo- 
oa lence shone with eminent lustre. The creation of rational and holy 
¥, creatures was the only means, as it appears to us, of accomplishing 
that most paternal and benevolent design, to impart to other beings a 
portion of the Divine felicity. The happiness of God is the result of his 
7” moral perfection, and it is complete and perfect. It is also specific ; it 
is the felicity of knowledge, of conscious rectitude, of sufficiency, and 
_ yndependence. Of the two former, creatures were capable; but only 
Vou. II. 2 
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rational creatures. Matter, however formed, is unconscious, and is, and 
must for ever remain, incapable of happiness. However disposed and 
adorned, it was made for another, and not at all with reference to itself. 
If it be curiously wrought, it is for some other’s wonder ; if it has use, 
it is for another’s convenience ; if it has beauty, it is for another’s eye 5 
if harmony, it is for another’s ear. Irrational animate creatures may 
derive advantage from mere matter ; but it does not appear that they are 
conscious of it. They have the enjoyment of sense, but not the powers 
of reflection, comparison, and taste. They see without admiration, they 
combine nothing into relations. So to know, as to be conscious of know- 
ing, and to feel the pleasures of knowledge; so to know, as to impart 
knowledge to.others ; so to know, as to lay the basis of future and enlarg- 
ing knowledge, as to discover the efficient and the final causes of things; 
and to enjoy the pleasures of discovery and certainty of imagination and 
taste,—this is peculiar to rational beings. Above all, to know the great 
Creator and Lord of all; to see the distinctions of right and wrong, of 
good and evil in his law ; to have, therefore, the consciousness of integ- 
rity and of well ee and perfectly balanced passions ; to feel the 
felicity of universal and unbounded benevolence ; to be conscious of the. 
favour of God himself; to have perfect condideneeh in his care and con- 
stant benediction; to adore him; to be grateful; to exert hope with- 
out limit on future and unceasing blessings; all these sources of felicity 
were added to the pleasures of intellect and imagination in the creation 
of rational beings. In whatever part of the universe they were created 
and placed, we have sufficient reason to believe that this was the primi- 
tive condition of all; and we know, assuredly, from God’s own reve- 
lation, that it was the condition of man. In his creation and primeval 
condition, the “kindness and love of God” eminently appeared. He 
was made a rational and immortal spirit, with no limits to the constant 
enlargement of his powers; for, from all the evidence that our own 
consciousness, even in our fallen state, affords us, it appears possible t 
the human soul to be eternally approaching the infinite in intellectual 
strength and attainment. He was made holy and happy; he was ad- 
mitted to intercourse with Gop. He was not left alone, but had the 
pleasure of society. He was placed in a world of grandeur, harmony, 
beauty, and utility ; it was canopied with other distant worlds to exhibit 
to his very sense a manifestation of the extent of space and the vast- 
ness of the varied universe; and to call both his reason, his fancy, and 
his devotion, into their most vigorous and salutary exercises. He was 
placed in a paradise, where, probably, all that was sublime and gentle 
in the scenery of the whole earth was exhibited in pattern; and all 
that could delight the innocent sense, and excite the curious inquiries 
of the mind, was spread before him. He had labour to employ his at- 
tention, without wearying him; and time for his highest pursuits of 
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knowing God, his will, and his works, All was anifestation of 
universal love, of which he was the chief visible ob t ; and the feli- 
city and glory of his condition must, by his and their obedience in. 
succession, have descended to his posterity for ever. Such was our 
world, and its rational inhabitants, the first pair; and thus did its 
creation manifest not only the power and wisdom, but the benevolence 
of Deity. He made them like himself, and he made them capable of 
a happiness like his own, . ia j 

The case of man is now so obviously different, that the change can- 
not be denied. The Scriptural method of accounting for this is the 
disobedience of our first parents; and the visitation of their sin upon 
their posterity, in the altered condition of the material world, in the 
corrupt moral state in which men are born, and in that afflictive con- 
dition which is universally imposed upon them. The testimony of the 
sacred writings to what is called, in theological language, ruz Fant or 
Mav, (9) is, therefore, to be next considered. rod 

The Mosaic account of this event is, that a garden having been 
planted by the Creator, for the use of man, he was placed in it, “to 


dress it, and to keep it;” that in this garden two trees were specially 


distinguished, one as “ the tree of life,” the other as “the tree ‘of the 


knowledge of good and evil ;” that, from eating of the latter Adam was. 


restrained by positive interdict, and by the penalty, “in the day thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die:” that the serpent, who was more 
subtle than any beast of the field, tempted the woman to eat, by deny- 
ing that death would be the consequence, and by assuring her, that her 
eyes and her husband’s eyes “ would be opened,” and that they would 
“be as gods, knowing good and evil :” that the woman took of the fruit, 
gave of it to her husband, who also ate; that for this act of disobe- 
dience they were expelled from the garden, made subject to death, and 
laid under other maledictions. 

That this history should be the subject of much criticism, not only by 
“infidels, whose objections to it have been noticed in the first part of this 
work ; but by those who hold false and perverted views of the Christian 
system, was to be expected. Taken in its natural and obvious sense, 
along with the comments of the subsequent scriptures, it teaches the 
doctrines of the existence of an evil, tempting, invisible spirit, going 
about seeking whom he may deceive and devour ; of the introduction 
of a state of moral corruptness into human nature, which has been trans- 
mitted to all men; and of a vicarious atonement for sin: and wherever 
the fundamental truths of the Christian system are denied, attempts will 
be made so to interpret this part of the Mosaic history as to obscure 


_ <9) This phrase does not occur in the canonical Scriptures; but is, probably, 
taken from Wisdom x, 1, ‘‘ She preserved the first formed father of the world that 
‘vas created, and brought him out of his fail.” 3 
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the testimony which it gives to them, either explicitly, or by just induc- 
tion. Interpreters of this account of the lapse of the first pair, and the 
, origin of evil, as to the human race, have adopted various and often 
strange theories ; but those whose opinions it seems necessary to no- 
tice may be divided into those who deny the literal sense of the relation 
entirely ; those who take the account to be in part literal and in part 
allegorical; and those who, while they contend earnestly for the literal 
interpretation of every part of the history, consider some of the terms 
used, and some of the persons introduced, as conveying a meaning 
more extensive than the letter, and as constituting several symbols ot 
spiritual things and of spiritual beings. 

Those who have denied the literal sense entirely, and regard the 
whole relation as an instructive mythos, or fable, have, as might be 
expected, when all restraint of authority was thus thrown off from the 
imagination, adopted very different interpretations. Thus we have been 
taught, that this account was intended to teach the evil of yielding to 
the violence of appetite and to its control over reason ; or the intro. 
duction of vice in conjunction with knowledge and the artificial refine. 
ments of society; or the necessity of keeping the great mass of man- 
_ kind from acquiring too great a degree of knowledge, as being hurtful 
to society ; or as another version of the story of the golden age, and 
its being succeeded by times more.vicious and miserable; or as de- 
signed, enigmatically, to account for the origin of evil, or of mankind. 
This catalogue of opinions might be much enlarged: some of them 
have been held by mere visionaries ; others by men of learning, espe- 
cially by several of the semi-infidel theologians and Biblical critics of 
Germany ; and our own country has not been exempt from this class 
of free expositors. How to fix upon the moral of “the fable” is, how- 
ever, the difficulty ; and this variety of opinion is a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the general notion assumed by the whole class, since scarcely 
can two of them be found who adopt the same interpretation, after they 
have discarded the literal acceptation. 

But that the account of Moses is to be taken as a matter of real 
history, and according to its literal import, is established by two con- 
siderations, against which, as being facts, nothing can successfully be 
urged. The first is, that the account of the fall of the first pair is a part 
of a continuous history. The creation of the world, of man, of woman ; 
the planting of the garden of Eden, and the placing of man there ; the 
duties and prohibitions laid upon him ; his disobedience ; his expulsion 
from the garden; the subsequent birth of his children, their lives and 
actions, and those of their posterity, down to the flood; and, from that 
event, to the life of Abraham, are given in the same plain and unadorned 
narrative, brief, but yet simple, and with no intimation at all, either from 


the elevation of the style or otherwise, that a fable or allegory is in any 
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part introduced. If this, then, be the case, and the evidence of it lies 
upon the very face of the history, it is clear, that if the account of the 
fall be excerpted from the whole narrative as allegorical, any subse- 
quent part, from Abel to Noah, from Noah to Abraham, from Abraham 
to Moses, may be excerpted for the same reason, which is neither more 
nor less than this, that it does not agree with the theological opinions of 
the interpreter ; and thus the whole of the Pentateuch may rejected 
as a history, and converted into ) fable. . One of these consequences 
must, therefore, follow, either that the account of the fall must be taken 
as history, or the historical character of the whole five books of Moses 
must be unsettled ; and if none but infidels will go to the latter conse- 
quence, then no one who admits the Pentateuch to be a true history 
generally, can consistently refuse to admit the story of the fall of the 
first pair to be a narrative of real events, because it is written in the 
same style, and presents the same character of a continuous roel of 
events. So conclusive has this argument been felt, that the anti-literal 
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interpreters have endeavoured to evade it, by asserting that the part of | 


the history of Moses in question bears marks of being a separate frag- 
ment, more ancient than the Pentateuch itself, and transcribed into it 
by Moses, the author and compiler of the whole. This point is exa- 
mined and satisfactorily refuted in the learned and excellent work — 
referred to below ; (1) but it is easy to show, that it would amount to 
nothing, if granted, in the mind of any who is satisfied on the previous 
question of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. For let it be admit- 
ted that Moses, in writing the Pentateuchal history, availed himself 
of the traditions of the patriarchal ages, a supposition not in the least 
inconsistent with his inspiration or with the absolute truth of his history, 
since the traditions so introduced have been authenticated by the Holy 
Spirit; or let it be supposed, which is wholly gratuitous, that he made 
use of previously existing documents ; and that some differences of 
style in his books may be traced, which serve to point out his quotations, 
which also is an assumption, or rather a position, which some of the 
best Hebraists have denied, yet two things are to be noted: first, that 
the inspired character of the books of Moses is authenticated by our 
Lord and his apostles, so that they must necessarily be wholly true, and 
free from real contradictions ; and, secondly, that to make it any thing 
to their purpose who contend that the account of the fall is an older 
document, introduced by Moses, it ought to be shown that it is not 
written as truly in the narrative style, even if it could be proved to be 
in some respects a different style, as that which precedes and follows it. 
Now the very literal character of our translation will enable even the 


(1) Holden’s Dissertation on the Fall of Man, chap. ii. In this volume the 
literal sense of the Mosaic account of the fall is largely investigated and ably 
established. 
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unlearned reader to discover this. Whether it be an embodied tradi- 
tion or the insertion of a more ancient document, (though there is no 
foundation at all for the latter supposition,) it is obviously a narrative, 
and a narrative as simple as any which precedes or follows it. 

The other indisputable fact to which I just now adverted, as esta- 
blishing the literal sense of the history, is that, as such, it is referred 
to and reasoned upon in various parts of Scripture. 

Job xx, 4, 5, “Knowest thou not this of old, since man was placea 
upon earth, that the triumphing of the wicked is short, and the joy of 
the hypocrite but fora moment?” The first part of the quotation 
“might as well have been rendered, ‘since ADam was placed on the 
earth.’ There is no reason to doubt but that this passage refers to the 
fall and the first sin of man. The date agrees, for the knowledge here 
taught is said to arise from facts as old as the first placing of man 
upon earth, and the sudden punishment of the iniquity corresponds to 
the Mosaic account,—‘ the triumphing of the wicked is short, his joy 
but for a moment.’” (Sherlock on Prophecy.) 

Job xxxi, 33, “If I covered my transgression as Apam, by hide 
my iniquity in my bosom.” Magee renders the verse,— 


“Did I cover, like Adam, my transgression, 
By hiding in a lurking place mine iniquity ?” 


and adds, “J agree with Peters, that this contains a reference to the 
history of the first man, and his endeavours to hide himself after his 
transgression.” (Discourses on the Atonement.) Our margin reads, 
“after the manner of men ;” and also the old versions; but the Chal- 
dee paraphrase agrees with our translation, which is also satisfactorily 
defended by numerous critics. 

Job xv, 14, “ What is man, that he should be clean; and he which 
is born of a woman, that he should be righteous?” Why not clean? 
Did God make woman or man unclean at the beginning? If he did, 
the expostulation would have been more apposite, and much stronger, 
had the true cause been assigned, and Job had said, “ How canst thou 
expect cleanness in man, whom thou createdst unclean?’ But, as the 
case now stands, the exposiulation has a plain reference to the intro- 
duction of vanity and corruption by the sin of the woman, and is an 
evidence that this ancient writer was sensible of the evil consequences 
of the fall upon the whole race of man, “Eden” and “the garden of 
the Lord” are also frequently referred to in the prophets. We have 
the “tree of life” mentioned several times in the Proverbs and in the 
Revelation. “God,” says Solomon, “ made man upright.” The enemies 
of Christ and his Church are spoken of, both in the Old and New Tes. 
taments, under the names of “the serpent,” and “the dragon ;” and 


the hee of the serpent to lick the dust is also referred to by Isaiah. 
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If the history of the fall, as recorded by Moses, were an allegory, or 
any thing but a literal history, several of the above allusions would have 
no meaning; but the matter is put beyond all possible doubt in the New 
‘Testament, unless the same culpable liberties be taken with the interpre- 
tation of the words of our Lord and of St. Paul as with those of the Jew 
ish lawgiver. Our Lord says, Matt. xix, 4, 5, “ Have ye not read, that 
he which made them at the beginning, made them male and female; and 
said, For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh?” This is an 
argument on the subject of divorces, and its foundation rests upon two 
of the facts recorded by Moses. 1. That God made at first but two hu- 
man beings, from whom all the rest have sprung. 2. That the intimacy 
and indissolubility of the marriage relation rests upon the formation of 
the woman from the man; for our Lord quotes the words in Genesis, 
where the obligation of man to cleave to his wife is immediately con- 
nected with that circumstance. “And Adam said, This is now bone 
of my bones, and flesh of my flesh : she shall be called woman, because 
she was taken out of man. ‘THrrerore shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife; and they shall be one 


flesh.” ‘This is sufficiently in proof that both our Lord and the Phari- _ 
sees considered this early part of the history of Moses as a narrative; | 


for, otherwise, it would neither have been a reason, on his part, for the 
doctrine which he was inculcating, nor have had any force of convic- 
tion as to them. “In Adam,” says the Apostle Paul, “all die ;” “by 
one man sin entered into the world.” «But I fear lest by any means, 
as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtlety, so your minds should 
be corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ.” In the last passage, 
the instrument of the temptation is said to be a serpent, (ogsc,) which is 
a sufficient answer to those who would make it any other animal; and 
Eve is represented as being first seduced, according to the account in 
Genesis. This St. Paul repeats, in 1 Tim. ii, 13, 14, “ Adam was first 
formed, then Eve. And Adam was not deceived, (first, or immediately,) 
but the woman being deceived was in the transgression.” And offers 
this as the reason of his injunction, “ Let the woman learn in silence, 
with all subjection.” When, therefore, it is considered, that these pas- 
sages are introduced, not for rhetorical illustration, or in the way of clas- 
sical quotation, but are made the basis of grave and important reason- 
ings, which embody some of the most important doctrines of the Chris- 
tian revelation; and of important social duties and points of Christian 
order and decorum ; it would be to charge the writers of the New Tes- 
tament with the grossest absurdity, with even culpable and unworthy 
trifling, to suppose them to argue from the history of the fall, as a nar- 
rative, when they knew it to be an allegory ; and if we are, therefore, 
~ compelled to allow that it was understood a» a real history by oy Lord 
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and his inspired apostles, those speculations of modern critics, which 
convert it into a parable, stand branded with their true character of 
infidel and semi-infidel temerity. 

The objections which are made to the historical character of this ac- 
count are either those of open unbelievers and scoffers; or such as are 
founded precisely upon the same allegations of supposed absurdity and 
unsuitableness to which such persons resort, and which suppose that 
man is a competent judge of the proceedings of his Maker, and that the 
latter ought to regulate his conduct and requirements by what the former 
may think fit or unfit. If the literal interpretation of the first chapter 
in Genesis could be proved inconsistent with other parts of Holy Writ, 
then, indeed, we should be compelled to adopt the mode of explanation 
by allegory ; but if no reason more weighty can be offered for so vio- 
lent a proceeding, than that men either object to the doctrines which 
the literal account includes; or that the recorded account of the actual 
dealings of God with the first man, does not comport with their notions 
of what was fit in such circumstances, we should hold truth with little 
tenacity, were we to surrender it to the enemy upon such a summons. 
The fallacy of most of these objections is, however, easily pointed out. 
We are asked, first, whether it is reasonable to suppose, that the fruit 
of the tree of life could confer immortality? But what is there irra- 
tional in supposing that, though Adam was made exempt from death, yet 

that the fruit of a tree should be the appointed instrument of preserving 
his health, repairing the wastes of his animal nature, and of maintaining 
him in perpetual youth? Almighty God could have accomplished this 
end without means, or by other means; but since he so often employs 
instruments, it is not more strange that he should ordain to preserve 
Adam permanently from death by food of a special quality, than that 
now he should preserve men in health and life, for three-score years and 
ten, by specific foods; and that, to counteract disorders, he should have 
given specific medicinal qualities to herbs and minerals: or if, with some, 
we regard the eating of the tree of life as a sacramental act, an expres- 
sion of faith in the promise of continued preservation, anda means through 
which the conserving influence of God was bestowed, a notion, however, 
not so well founded as the other, it is yet not inconsistent with the literal 
‘interpretation, and involves no really unreasonable consequence, and 
nothing directly contrary to the analogy of faith. It has been, also, 
ARiBALy enough asked whether the fruit of the prohibited tree, or of any 
tree, can be supposed to have communicated “ knowledge of good and 
evil,” or have had any effect at all upon the intellectual powers? But 
this is not the idea conveyed by the history, however literally taken, and 
the objection is groundless. That tree might surely, without the least 
approach to allegory, be called “ the tree of the knowledge of good and 


evil,” whether we understand by this, that by eating it man came ta 
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know, i sad experience, the value of the “good” he had forfeited, 
and the bitterness of “ evil,” which he had before known only in name ; 
or, as others have understood it, that it was appointed to be the test 
of Adam’s fidelity to his Creator, and, consequently, was a tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, a tree for the purpose of knowing (or 
making known) whether he would cleave to the former, or make choice 
of the latter. The first of these interpretations is, I think, to be pre- 
ferred, because it better harmonizes with the whole history ; but either 
of them is consistent with a literal interpretation, and cannot be proved 
to involve any real absurdity. © 

To the account of the serpent, it has been objected that, taken literally, 
it makes the invisible tempter assume the body of an animal to carry on 
his designs ; but we must be better acquainted with the nature and laws 
of disembodied spirits before we can prove this to be impossible, or even 
unlikely ; and as for an animal being chosen as the means of approach 
to Eve, without exciting suspicion, it is manifest that, allowing a supe- 


rior spirit to be the real tempter, it was good policy in him to address 


Eve through an animal which she must have noticed as one of the in- 
habitants of the garden, rather than in a human form, when she knew 


that herself and her husband were the only human beings as yet in ex- 
istence. The presence of such a stranger would have been much more 


likely to put her on her guard. But then, we are told that the animal 


was a contemptible reptile. Certainly not before he was degraded i in- 


form ; but, on the contrary, one of the “ beasts of the ear th,” and not a 
“creeping thing ;” and also more “subtle,” more discerning and saga- 
cious “ than any beast of the field which the Lord God had made”— 
consequently the head of all the inferior animals in intellect, and not 
unlikely to have been of a corresponding noble and beautiful form ; for 
this, indeed, his bodily degradation imports. (2) If there was policy, 
then, in Satan’s choosing an animal as the instrument by which he might 
make his approaches, there was as much good taste in his selection as 
the allegorists, who seem anxious on this point, can wish for him. The 
speaking of the serpent is another stumbling-block ; but as the argument 
is not here with an infidel, but with those who profess to receive the 
Mosaic record as Divine, the speaking of the serpent is no more a rea- 
son for interpreting the relation allegorically, than the speaking of the 
ass of Balaam can be for allegorizing the whole of that transaction. 
That a good or an evil spirit has no power to produce articulate sounds 


(2) We have no reason at all to suppose, as it is strangely done almost uni- 
formly by commentators, that this animal had the serpentine form in any mode 
or degree at all before his transformation. That he was then degraded to a rep- 
tile, to go ‘upon his belly,” imports, on the contrary, an entire alteration and 
loss of the original form—a form of which it is clear no idea can now a con. 
ceived, y. “e 
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from the organs of an animal, no philosophy can prove, and it is a fact 
which is, therefore, capable of being rationally substantiated by testi- 
mony. There isa clear reason, too, for this use of the power of Satan in 
the story itself. By his giving speech to the serpent, and representing 
that, as appears from the account, as a consequence of the serpent ha- 
ving himself eaten of the fruit, (3) he took the most effectual means of 
impressing Eve with the dangerous and fatal notion, that the prohibition 
of the tree of knowledge was a restraint upon hesgbappiness and intel- 
lectual improvement, and thus to suggest hard thoughts of her Maker. 
The objection that Eve manifested no surprise when she heard an ani- 
mal speak, whom she must have known not to have had that faculty 
before, has also no weight, since that circumstance might have occur. 
red without being mentioned in so brief a history. It is still more 
likely that Adam should have expressed some marks of surprise and 
anxiety too, when his wife presented the fruit to him, though nothing of 
the kind is mentioned. But allowing that no surprise was indicated by 
the woman, the answer of the author just quoted is satisfactory. 

“In such a state, reason must enjoy a calm dominion; and conse- 
quently there was no room for those sudden starts of imagination, or 
those sudden tumults, agitations, failures, and stagnations of the blood 
and spirits now incident to human nature ; and therefore Eve was in- 
capable of fear or surprise from such accidents as would disquiet the 
best of her. posterity. This objection then is so far from prejudicing 
the truth of the Mosaic history, that to me I own it a strong presump- 
tion in its favour. ’ 

“ But after all, if this objection has any weight with any one, let him 
consider what there is in this philosophic serenity of our first parent, 
supposing the whole of her conduct on this occasion fully related to us, 
so far exceeding the serenity of Fabricius, upon the sudden appearance 
and cry of the elephant contrived by Pyrrhus to discompose him ; or the 
steadiness of Brutus upon the appearance of his evil genius; and yet I 
believe Plutarch no way suffers in his credit as a historian by the rela- 


(3) ««* And when the woman saw that the tree was good for food,’ &c. Now 
Eve could plainly know, by her senses, that the fruit was desirable to the eye, 
but it was impossible she could know that it was good for food, but from the ex- 
ample and experiment of the serpent. It was also impossible she could know 
that it was desirable to make use of it, but by the example of the serpent, whom 
she saw from a brute become a rational and vocal creature, as she thought by 
eating that fruit. The text says she saw it was good for food, and that it was 
desirable to make wise, and seeing does not imply conjecture or belief, but cer. 
tain knowledge ; knowledge founded upon evidence and proof; such proof as she 
had then before her eyes. And when once we are sure that she had this proof, 
as it is evident she had, the whole conference between her and the serpent is as 


rational and intelligible as any thing in the whole Scriptures.” (Drxany’s Dis- 
sertations.) 
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tion of those events ; at least had he related those surprising accidents 
without saying one word of what effects they had upon the passions of 
the persons concerned, his relations had certail ly been liable to no 
imputation of incredibility or improbability upon t at account.” (Reve- 
lation Examined.) 

An objection is taken to the justice of the sentence pronounced on the 
serpent, if the transaction be accounted real, and if that animal were but 
the unconscious instrument of the great seducer. To this the reply is 
obvious, that it could be no matter of just complaint to the serpent that 
its form should be changed, and its species lowered in the scale of being. 
It had no original right to its former superior rank, but held it at the plea- 
sure of the Creator. If special pain and sufferings had been inflicted upon 
the serpent, there would have been a semblance of plausibility in the ob- 
jection; but the serpent suffered, as’to liability to pain and death, no 
more than other animals, and was not therefore any more than another 
uTational creature, accounted a responsible offender. Its degradation 
was evidently intended as a memento to man, and the real punishment, 
as we shall show, fell upon the real transgressor who used the serpent 
as his instrument; while the enmity of the whole race of serpents to 
the human race, their cunning, and their poisonous qualities, appear 
to have been wisely and graciously intended as stan ding arnings to 
us to beware of that great spiritual enemy, who ev es in ue 
wound and to destroy. , a 

These are the principal objections made to the literal interpretation 
of this portion of the Mosaic record, and we have seen that they are 
either of no weight in themselves, or that they cannot be entertained 
without leading to a total disregard of other parts of the inspired Scrip- 
tures. Tradition, too, comes in to the support of the literal sense, and 
on such a question has great weight. The Apocryphal writings afford 
a satisfactory testimony of the sentiments of the Jews. 2 Esdras iii, 
4—7, “O Lord, thou barest rule, thou spakest at the beginning, when 


4 


thou didst plant the earth, and that thyself alone, and commandest the 


people; and gavest a body to Adam without soul, which was the work- 


manship of thy hands, and didst breathe into him the breath of life, and. 


he was made living before thee ; and thou leddest him into paradise, 
which thy right hand had planted, and unto him thou gavest command- 
ment to love thy way, which he transgressed, and immediately thou 
appointedst death in him and in his generations, of whom came nations, 
tribes, people, and kindreds out of number.” 2 Esdras vii, 48, “O 
thou Adam, what hast thou done? for though it was thou that sinned, 
thou art not fallen alone, but we are all that came of thee.”” Wisdom 
ii, 24, “ Nevertheless, through envy of the devil came death into the 
world.” Wisdom x, 1, “ She (wisdom) preserved the first-formed father 


of the world, that was created alone, and brought him out of his fall.” 
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Ecclesiasticus xvii, 1, &c, “The Lord created man of the earth, and 
turned him into it again. He gave them a few days and a short time, 
and also power over all things therein—he filled them with the know- 
ledge of understanding, and showed them good and evil. ” By these 
ancient Jewish writers it is, therefore, certain, that the account of the 
fall was understood as the narrative of a real transaction ; and, except 
on this assumption, it is impossible to account for those traditions 
which are embodied in the mythology of almost all pagan nations. Of 
these fables the basis must have been some fact, real or supposed ; for 
as well might we expect the fables of AZsop to have impressed them- 
selves on the religious ceremonies and belief of nations, as the Mosaic 
fable of man’s fall; for a mere fable it must be accounted, if it is to 
lose its literal interpretation. ; 

Popular convictions every where prevailed of the existence of some 
beings of the higher order, who had revolted from their subjection to 
_the heavenly power which presided over the universe; and upon them 
were raised many fabulous stories. It is probable, that these convic- 
tions were originally founded on the circumstances referred to in Scrip- 
ture with respect to Satan and his angels, as powerful malevolent beings, 
who, having first seduced Adam from his obedience, incessantly laboured 
to deceive, corrupt, and destroy his descendants. The notion of the 
magi of Plutarch, and of the Manicheans, concerning two independent 
principles, acting in opposition to each other, was also founded on the 
real circumstances of the apostasy of angels, and of their interference 
and influence in the affairsofmen. The fictions of Indian mythology 
with regard to contending powers, and their subordinate ministers, 
benevolent and malignant, were erected on the same basis of truth ; 
and the Grecian and Roman accounts of the battles of the giants 
against Jupiter, were, perhaps, built on the corruptions “ tradition on 
this point. * 

“The original temptation, by which Satan drew our first parents 
from their duty, and led them to transgress the only prohibition 
which God had imposed, is described in the first pages of Scripture ; 
and it is repeated, under much disguise, in many fables of classical 
mythology. 

“ Origen considers the allegorical relations furnished by Plato, with 
respect to Porus tempted by Penia to sin when intoxicated in the garden 
of Jove, as a disfigured history of the fall of man in paradise. It seems 
to have been blended with the story of Lot and his daughters. Plato 
might have acquired in Egypt the knowledge of the original circum. 
stances of the fall, and have produced them, under the veil of allegory, 
that he might not offend the Greeks by a direct extract from the Jewish 
Scriptures. The heathen notions with respect to the Elysian fields, 


the garden of Adonis, and that of Hesperides, in which the fruit was 
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watched by a serpent, were probably borrowed from the sacred accounts, 
or from traditional reports with respect to paradise. 

“The worship established toward the evil spirit by his contrivance, 
sometimes under the very appearance in which he seduced our first 
parents, is to be found among the Phenicians and Egyptians. The 
general notion of the serpent as a mysterious symbol annexed to the 
heathen deities ; and the invocation of Eve in the Bacchanalian orgies, 
(with the production of a serpent, consecrated as an emblem, to public 

‘view,) seems to bear some relation to the history of the first tempta- 
tion, which introduced sin and death into the world. The account of 
discord being cast out from heaven, referred to by Agamemnon, in the 
nineteenth book of Homer’s Iliad, has been thought to be a corrupt 
tradition of the fall of the evil angels. Claudian shows an acquaint- 
ance with the circumstances of the seduction of man, and of an ejec- 
tion from paradise, and his description seems to have furnished subjects 
of imitation to Milton. it —h. ao. o 

“It has been imagined that the Indians entertained some notions, 
founded on traditionary accounts, of paradise: and the representations 
of the serpent under the female form, and styled the Mexican Eve, 
are said to be found in the symbolical paintings of Mexico. 

“The original perfection o: man, the corruption of human nature 
resulting from the fall, and the increasing depravity which proceeded 


with augmented violence from generation to generation, are to be found 


ae 


in various parts of profane literature. Chryalus, the Pythagorean, 
declared that man was made in the image of God. Cicero (as well as 
Ovid) speaks of man as created erect, as if God excited him to look 
up to his former relation and ancient abode. ‘The loss of his resem- 
blance to God was supposed to have resulted from disobedience, and 
was considered as so universal, that it was generally admitted, as it is 
expressed by Horace, that no man was born without vices. The con- 
viction of a gradual deterioration from age to age—of a change from 
a golden period, by successive transitions, to an iron depravity—of a 
lapse from a state devoid of guilt and fear, to times filled with iniquity, 
was universally entertained. 

“ Descriptions to this effect are to be found in the writings of almost 
all the poets, and they are confirmed by the reports of philosophers and 
historians. Providence seems to have drawn evidence of the guilt of 
men from their own confessions, and to have preserved their testimo- 
nies for the conviction of subsequent times.” (Gray’s Connection.) 

In the Gothic mythology, which seems to have been derived from the 
east, Tor is represented as the first born of the supreme God, and is 
styled in the Edda the eldest of sons. ‘He was esteemed a middle divi. 
nity, a mediator between God and man. With respect to his actions, 
he is said to have wrestled with death, and, in the struggle, to neg been 
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brought upon one knee; to have bruised the head of the serpent with 
his mace; and, in his final engagement with that monster, to have 
beat him to the earth and slain him. This victory, however, is not 
obtained but at the expense of his own life ;—« Recoiling back nine 
steps, he falls dead upon the spot, suffocated with the floods of venom 
which the serpent vomits forth upon him.” Much the same notion, 
we are informed, _is prevalent in the mythology of the Hindoos.— 
“Two sculptured figures are yet extant in one of their oldest pagodas, 
the former of which represents Creeshna, an incarnation of their me- 
diatorial god Veeshnu, trampling on the crushed head of the serpent ; 
while in the latter it is seen encircling the deity in its folds, and 
biting his heel.” An engraving oe this curious sculpture is given in 
Moore’s Hindu Pantheon. . 
As to those who would interpret the account, the literal meaning 

_of which we have endeavoured to establish, partly literally, and partly 
allegorically, a satisfactory answer is given in the following observa- 
tions of Bishop Horsley :— 

“ No writer of true history would mix plain matter of fact with alle. 
gory in one continued narrative, without any intimation of a transi- 
tion from one to the other. If, therefore, any part of this narrative 
be matter of fact, no part is allegorical. On the other hand, if any 
part be allegorical, no part is naked matter of fact: and the conse- 


quence of this will be, that every thing in every part of the whole— 


narrative must be allegorical. If the formation of the woman out 
of the man be allegory, the woman must be an allegorical woman. 
The man therefore must be an allegorical man; for of such a man 
only the allegorical woman will be a meet companion. If the man is 
allegorical, his paradise will be an allegorical. garden; the trees that. 
grow in it, allegorical trees; the rivers that watered it, allegorical 
rivers ; and thus we may ascend to the very beginning of the creation ; 
and cenclude at last, that the heavens are allegorical heavens, and the 
earth an allegorical earth. ‘Thus the whole history of the creation 
will be an allegory, of which the real subject is not disclosed; and in 
this absurdity the scheme of allegorizing ends.” (Horsley’s Sermons.) 

But though the literal sense of the history is thus established, yet that 
it has in several parts, but in perfect accordance with the literal inter- 
pretation, a mystical and higher sense than the letter, is equally to be 
proved from the Scriptures ; and, though some writers, who have main- 
tained the literal interpretation inviolate, have run into unauthorized 
fancies in their interpretation of the mystical sense, that is no reason 
why we ought not to go to the full length to which the light of the 
Scriptures, an infallible comment upon themselves, will conduct us. 
It is, as we have seen, matter of established history, that our first 
parents were prohibited from the tree of knowledge, and, after their fall, 
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were excluded from the tree of life; that they were templed bya ser- 
pent ; and that various maledictions were passed upon them, and upon 
the instrument of their seduction: But, rightly to understand this 
history, it is necessary to recollect—that man was ina state of trial ;— 
that the prohibition of a certain fruit was but one part of the law under 
‘which he was placed ;—that the serpent was but the instrument of the 
real tempter ; and that the curse pronounced on the instrument was 
symbolical of the punishment reserved for the agent. . 

The first of these particulars appears on the face of the history, and 
to a state of trial the power of moral freedom was essential. This isa 
subject on which we shall have occasion to speak more at large in the 
sequel; but, that the power of choosing good and evil was vested with 
our first parents is as apparent from the account as that they were 
placed under rule and restraint: In vain were they commanded to 
obey, if obedience were impossible ; in vain placed under prohibition, 
if they had no power to resist temptation. Both would, indeed, have 
been unworthy the Divine legislator ; and if this be allowed, then their 
moral freedom, must also be conceded. They are contemplated 
throughout the whole transaction, not as instruments, but as actors, 
and as such, capable of reward and punishment. Commands are issued 
to them; which supposes a power of obedience, either original and per- 
manent in themselves, or derived, by the use of means, from God, and, 
therefore, attainable ; and however the question may be darkened by 
metaphysical subtleties, the power to obey necessarily implied the power 
to refuse and rebel. The promised continuance of their happiness, 
which is to be viewed in the light of a reward, implies the one; the 
actual infliction of punishment as certainly includes the other. 

The power of obeying and the power of disobeying being then mutu- 
ally involved, that which determines to the one or, to the other, is the 
will. For, if it were some power, ab extra, operating necessarily, man 
would no longer be an actor, but be reduced to the mere condition of a 
patient, the mere instrument of another. ‘This does not, however, shut 
out solicitation and strong influence from without, provided it be 
allowed to be resistible, either by man’s own strength, or by strength 
from a higher source, to which he may have access, and by which he 
may fortify himself. But as no absolute control can be externally 
exerted over man’s actions, and he remain accountable ; and, on the 
other hand, as his actions are in fact controllable in a manner con- 
sistent with his free agency, we must look for this power in his own 
mind; and the only faculty which he possesses, to which any such 
property can be attributed, is called, for that very reason, and because 
of that very quality, his will or choice; a power by which, in that 
state of completeness and excellence in which Adam was created, he 
must be supposed to be able to command his thoughts, his ose 
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his words, and his conduct, however excited, with an absolute sove- 
reignty. (4) ; 
This faculty of willing, indeed, appears essential to a pational being, 
in whatever rank he may be placed. “Every rational being,” says Dr. 
Jenkins, very justly, (Reasonableness of Christian Plain) “must 
naturally have a liberty of choice, that is, it must have a will to choose 
as well as an understanding to reason ; because, a faculty of understand- 
ing, if left to itself without a will to determine it, must always think of 
the same objects, or proceed i in a continued series and connection of 
thoughts, without any end or design, which would be labour in vain, 
and tedious thoughtfulness to no purpose.” But, though will be essen- 
tial to rational existence, and freedom of will to a creature placed in a 
state of trial, yet the degree of external influence upon its determina- 
tions, through whatever means it may operate, may be very different 
both in kind and degree ; which is only saying, in other words, that the 
circumstances of trial may be varied, and made more easy or mo.e 
difficult and dangerous, at the pleasure of the great Governor and Lord 
of all. Some who have written on this subject, seem to have carried 
their views of the circumstances of the paradisiacal probation too high ; 
others have not placed them high enough. ‘The first have represented 
our first parents to have been so exclusively intellectual and devotional, 
as to be almost out of the reach of temptation from sense and passion 3 
others, as approximating too nearly to their mortal and corrupt descend. 
ants. This, however, is plain, from the Scriptures, the guide we ought 
scrupulously to follow, that they were subject to temptation, or solicitas 
tion of the will, from intellectual pride, from sense, and from passion.—: 
The two first operated on Eve, and probably also on Adam; to which 
was added, in him, a passionate subjection to the wishes of his wife. (5) 
If, then, these are the facts of their temptation, the circumstances of 
their trial are apparent. “The soul of man,” observes Stillingfleet, 
(Origines Sacre,) “is seated in the middle, as it were, between those 
more excellent beings which live perpetually above, with which it par 
takes in the sublimity of its nature and understanding ; and those infe 
rior terrestrial beings with which it communicates through the vital 
union which it has with the body, and that by reason of its natural 
freedom, it is sometimes assimilated to the one and sometimes to the 
other of these extremes. We must observe, farther, that, in this com- 
(4) ‘Impulsus etsi vehemens valde atque potens esset, voluntatis tamen impe- 
rio atque arbitrio semper egressus ejus in actum subjiciebatur. Poterat enim vo- 
luntas, divine voluntatis consideratione armata, resistere illi, eumque in ordinem 


ista vi redigere; alioquin enim frustanea fuissct legislatio, qua affectus circum. 
scribebatur et refrenabatur.” (Episcopius, Disputatio ix.) 

(5) “ Accessit in Adamo specialis quidam conjugis proprie amor, quo adductus 
ai gratiani illius, affectui suo proclivius indulsit, et tentationi sathane facilius 
cossit auremque prebuit.” (Episcopius, Disputatio ix.) 
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pound nature of ours, there are several powers and faculties, several 
passions and affections, differing in their nature and tendency, according 
as they result from the soul or body ; that each of these has its proper 
object, in a due application to which it is easy and satisfied ; that they 
are none of them sinful in themselves, but may be instruments of much 
good, when rightly applied, as well as occasion great mischief by a 
misapplication : whereupon a considerable part of virtue will consist in 
regulating them, and in keeping our sensitive part subject to the rational. 
This is the original constitution of our nature ; and, since the first man 
was endowed with the powers and faculties of the mind, and had the: 
same dispositions and inclinations of body, it cannot be but that he must 
have been liable to the same sort of temptations, and consequently, 
capable of complying with the dictates of sense and appetite, contrary: 
to the direction of reason and the conviction of his own mind: and 
to this cause the Scripture seems to ascribe the commission of the first 
sin, when it tells us, that the woman saw the tree, that it was good for 
food, and pleasant to the eye, and desirable to make one wise, i. e. it had 
several qualities that were adapted to her natural appetites ; was beau 
tiful to the sight, and delightful to the taste, and improving to the under- 
standing, which both answered the desire of knowledge implanted in 
her spiritual, and the love of sensual pleasure, resulting from her animal 
part ; and these, heightened by the suggestions of the tempter, abated 
the horror of God’s prohibition, and induced her to act contrary to 
his express command.” 

It is, therefore, manifest, that the state of trial in which our first 
parents were placed was one which required, in order to the pres -rva- 
tion of virtue, vigilance, prayer, resistance, and the active exercise of 
the dominion of the will over solicitation. No creature can be abso- 
lutely perfect because it is finite ; and it would appear, from the exam- 
ple of our first parents, that an innocent, and, in its kind, a perfeet 
rational being, is kept from falling only by “ taking hold” on God ; and 
as this is an act, there must be a determination of the will to it, and so 
when the least carelessness, the least tampering with the desire of 
forbidden gratifications is induced, there is always an enemy at hand to 
make use of the opportunity to darken the judgment and to accelerate 
the progress of evil. Thus “when desire is conceived, it bringeth 
forth sin, and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” This is 
the only account we can obtain of the origin of evil, and it resolves 
itself into three principles :—1. The necessary finiteness, and, therefore, 
imperfection in degree of created natures. 2. The liberty of choice, 
which is essential to rational, accountable heings. 3. The influence 
of temptation on the will. ‘That Adam was so endowed as to have 
resisted the temptation, is a sufficient proof of the justice of his Maker 
throughout this transaction ; that - circumstances of trial were made 
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precisely what they were, is to be resolved into a wisdom, the full mani- 
festation of which is, probably, left to another state, and will, doubtless, 
there have its full declaration. 

The following acute observations of Bishop Butler may assist us to 
conceive how possible it is for a perfectly innocent being to fall under 
the power of evil, whenever a vigilant and resisting habit is not per- 
fectly and absolutely persevered in :—“ This seems distinctly conceiva- 
ble, from the very nature of particular affections and propensions. 
For, suppose creatures intended for such a particular state of life, for 
which such propensions were necessary:: suppose them endowed with 
such propensions, together with moral understanding, as well including 
a practical sense of virtue, as a speculative perception of it; and that 
all these several principles, both natural and moral, forming an inward 
constitution of mind, were in the most exact proportion possible, 2. e. 
in a proportion the most exactly adapted to their intended state of 
life: such creatures would be made upright, or finitely perfect. Now 
particular propensions, from their very nature, must be felt, the objects 
of them being present; though they cannot be gratified at all, or not 
with the allowance of the moral principle. But, if they can be gratified 
without its allowance, or by contradicting it; then they must be con- 
ceived to have some tendency, in how low a degree soever, yet some 
tendency, to induce persons to such forbidden gratifications. ‘This ten- 
dency, in some one particular propension, may be increased by the 
- greater frequency of occasions naturally exciting it, than of occasions 
exciting others. The least voluntary indulgence in forbidden circum- 
stan zes, though but in thought, will increase this wrong tendency ; and 
may increase it farther, till, peculiar conjunctions perhaps conspiring, it 
becomes effect ; and danger from deviating from right, ends in actual 
deviation from it; a danger necessarily arising from the very nature 
of propension ; and which, therefore, could not have been prevented, 
though it might have been escaped, or got innocently through. The 
case would be, as if we were to suppose a straight path marked out for 
a person, in which such a degree of attention would keep him steady : 
but if he would not attend in this degree, any one of a thousand objects, 
catching his eye, might lead him out of it. Now itis impossible to say, 
how much even the first full overt act of irregularity might disorder the 
constitution ; unsettle the adjustments, and alter the proportions, which 
formed it, and in which the uprightness of its make consisted: but 
repetition of irregularities would produce habits, and thus the constitu. 
tion would be spoiled, and creatures made upright, become corrupt, 
and depraved in their settled character, proportionably to their repeated 
irregularities in occasional acts.” (Analogy.) 

These observations are general, and are introduced only to illustrate 
the ee that we may conceive of a creature being made innocent, and 
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yet still dependent upon the exercise of caution for its preservation 
from moral corruption and offence. It was not, in fact, by the slow 
and almost imperceptible formation of evil habits, described in the ex- 
tract just given, by which Adam fell; that is but one way in which 
we may conceive it possible for sin to enter a holy soul. He was ex- 
posed to the wiles of a tempter, and his fall was sudden. But this. 
exposure to a particular danger was only a circumstance in his condi- 
tion of probation. It was a varied mode of subjecting the will to soli- 
citation; but no necessity of yielding was laid upon man in conse- 
quence of this circumstance. From the history we learn that the devil 
used not force but persuasion, which involves no necessity ; and that 
the devil cannot force men to sin is sufficiently plain from this, that, 
such is his malevolence, that if he could render sin inevitable, he would 
not resort to persuasion and the sophistry of error to accomplish an 
end more directly within his reach. (6) 

The prohibition under which our first parents were dina has been 
the subject of many “a fool-born jest,” and the threatened punishment 
has been argued to be disproportioned to the offence. Such objections 
are easily dissipated. We have already seen, that all rational creatures _ 
are under a law which requires supreme love to God and entire obe.« 
dience to his cermmands ; and that, consequently, our first parents were 
placed under this equitable obligation. We have also seen that all 
specific laws emanate from this general law; that they are manifesta- * 
tions of it, and always suppose it. ‘The decalogue was such a mani- 
festation of it to the Jews, and the prohibition of the tree of knowledge 
is to be considered in the same light. Certainly this restraint presup- 
posed a right in God to command, a.duty in the creatures to obey; and | 
the particular precept was but the exercise of that previous right which 
was vested in him, and the enforcement of that previous obligation upon 
them. To suppose it to be the only rule under which our first parents 
were placed would be absurd ; for then it would follow, that if they had 
become sensual in the use of any other food than that of the prohibited 
tree; or if they had refused worship and honour to God, their Creator ; 
or if they had become “hateful, and hating one another,” these would 
not have been sins. This precept was, however, made prominent by 
special injunction ; and it is enough to say that it was, as the event 
showed, a sufficient test of their obedience. 

The objection that it was a positive, and not a moral precept, deserves 
to be for a moment considered. The difference between the two is, 
that “moral precepts are those the reasons of which we see ; positive 
precepts those, the reasons of which we do not see. Moral duties arise 


(6) “ Diabolus causa talis statui non potest ; gina ille suasione sola usus legi- 
tur: suasio autem necessitatem nullam affert, sed moraliter tantum voluntatem 


ad se allicere atque attractiere conatur.” (Episcopius.) ; 
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out of the nature of the case itself, prior to external command : positive 
duties do not arise out of the nature of the case, but from external com- 
mand; nor would they be duties at all, were it not for such command 
received from him whose creatures and subjects we are.” (Butler’s 
Analogy.) It has, however, been justly observed that, since positive pre- 
cepts have somewhat of a moral nature, we may see the reasons of them 
considered in this view, and, so far as we discern the reasons of both, 
moral and positive precepts are alike. In the case in question no just 
objection, certainly, can be made against the making a positive précept 
the special test of the obedience of our first parents. In point of obli- 
gation, positive precepts rest upon the same ground as moral ones, 
namely, the will of God. Granting, even, that we see no reason for 
them, this does not alter the case; we are bound to obey our Creator, 
both as matter of right and matter of gratitude; and the very essence 
of sin consists in resisting the will of God. Even the reason of moral 
precepts, their fitness, suitableness, and influence upon society, do not 
constitute them absolutely obligatory upon us. The obligation rests 
upon their being made law by the authority of God. Their fitness, &c, 
may be ihe reasons why he has made them parts of his law ; but it is 
the promulgation of his will which makes the law and brings us under 
obligation. In this respect, then, moral and positive laws are of equal 
authority when enjoined with equal explicitness. To see or not to see 
the reasons of the Divine enactments, whether moral or positive, is a 
circumstance which affects not the question of duty. There is, never- 
theless, a distinction to be made between positive precepts and arbitrary 
ones, which have no reason but the willof him who enacts them, though, 
were such enjoined by almighty God, our obligation to obey would be 
absolute. It is, however, proper to suppose, that when the reasons of 
positive precepts are not seen by us, they do, in reality, exist in those 
relations, and qualities, and habitudes of things which are only known 
to God; for, that he has a sufficient reason for all that he requires of 
us, is a conclusion as rational as it is pious; and to slight positive pre- 
cepts, therefore, is in fact to refuse obedience to the Lawgiver only on 
the proud and presumptuous ground, that he has not made us acquainted 
with his own reasons for enacting them. Nor is the institution of such 
precepts without an obvious general moral reason, though the reason for 
the injunction of particular positive injunctions should not be explained. 
Humility, which is the root of all virtue, may, in some circumstances, 
be more effectually promoted when we are required to obey under the 
_ authority of God, than when we are prompted also by the conviction of 
the fitness and excellence of his commands. It is true, that when the 
observance of a moral command and a positive precept come into such 
opposition to one another that both cannot be observed, we have ex- 
amples in Scripture which authggge us to prefer the former to the 
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latter, as when our Lord healed on the Sabbath day, and justified his 
disciples for plucking the ears of corn when they were hungry ; yet, 
in point of fact, the rigidness which forbade the doing good on the 
Sabbath day, in these cases of necessity, we have our Lord’s authority 
to say, was the result of a misinterpretation of the moral precept itself, 
and no direct infringement of it was implied in either case. Should 
an actual impossibility occur of observing two precepts, one a moral 
and the other a positive one, it can be but a rare case, and our con- 
duct must certainly be regulated, not on our own views merely, but on 
such general principles as our now perfect revelation furnishes us with, 
and it is at our risk that we misapply them. In the case of our first 
parents, the positive command neither did, nor, apparently in their 
circumstances, could stand in opposition to any moral injunction con- 
tained in that universal law under which they were placed. It har- 
monized perfectly with its two great principles, love to God and love 
to our neighbour, for both would be violated by disobedience ;—one, 
by rebellion against the Creator ; the other, by disregard of each other’s 
welfare, and that of their posterity. 

Nor, indeed, was this positive injunction without some obvious moral 
reason, the case with probably all positive precepts of Divine authority, 
when carefully considered. The ordinances of public worship, baptism 
in the name of Christ, the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and the 
observance of the Sabbath, have numerous and very plain reasons both 
of subjection, recognition, and gratitude ; and so had the prohibition of 
the fruit of one of the trees of the garden. The moral precepts of the 
decalogue would, for the most part, have been inappropriate to the 
peculiar condition of the first pair ;—such as the prohibitions of poly- 
theism ; of the use of idolatrous images ; of taking the name of God in 
vain ; of theft and adultery ; of murder and covetousness. Thus even 
if objectors were left at liberty to attempt to point out a better test of 
obedience than that which was actually appointed, they would find, as 
in most such cases, how much easier it is to object than to suggest. 
The law was, in the first place, simple and explicit ; it was not diffi- 
cult of observation ; and it accorded with the circumstances of those 
on whom it was enjoined. They were placed amidst abundance of 
pleasant and exhilarating fruits, and of those one kind only was re- 
served. This reservation implied also great principles. It may be 
turned into ridicule :—so, by an ignorant person, might the reserve in 
our customs of a pepper corn, or other quit rent, which yet are ac- 
knowledgments of subjection and sovereignty. ‘This is given as an 
illustration, not, indeed, as a parallel ; for there is a very natural view 
of this transaction in paradise, which gives to it an aspect so noble and 
dignified, that we may well shudder at the impiety of that poor wit by 
which it has been sometimes ignorantly assailed. ‘The dominion of 
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this lower world had been given to man, but it is equally required by 
the Divine glory, and by the benefit of creatures themselves, that all 
should acknowledge their subjection to him. Man was required to do 
this, as it were, openly, and in the presence of the whole creation, by a 
public token, and to give proof of it by a continued abstinence from the 
prohibited fruit. He was required to do it also in a way suitable to his — 
excellent nature and to his charaeter as lord of all other creatures, by a 
free and voluntary obedience, thus acknowledging the common Creator 
to be his supreme Lord, and himself to be dependent upon his bounty and 
favour. In this view we can conceive nothing more fitting, as a test 
of obedience, and nothing more important than the moral lesson conti- 
nually taught by the obligation thus openly and publicly to acknowledge 
the rights and authority of him who was, naturally, the Lord of all. (7) 
The immediate, visible agent in the seduction of man to sin was the 
serpent; but the whole testimony of Scripture is in proof that the real 
tempter was that subtle and powerful evil spirit, whose general appel- 
latives are the Devit and Saran. (8) This shows that ridicule, as to 
the serpent, is quite misplaced, and that one of the most serious doctrines 
is involved in the whole account,—the doctrine of diabolical influence. 
We have already observed, that we have no means of ascertaining the 
pristine form and qualities of this animal, except that it was distinguished 
from all the beasts of the field, which the Lord God had made, by his 
“subtlety” or intelligence, for the word does not necessarily imply a bad 
sense ; and we might, indeed, be content to give credit to Satan for a 
wily choice of the most fitting instrument for his purpose. These are 
questions which, however, sink into nothing before the important doc- 
trine of the liability of man, both in his primitive and in his fallen state, 
to temptations marshalled and directed by a superior, malignant intelli- 
gence. Of this, the fact cannot be doubted, if we admit the Scriptures 
to be interpreted by any rules which will admit them to be written for 
explicit instruction and the use of popular readers; and, although we 
have but general intimations of the existence of an order of apostate 
spirits, and know nothing of the date of their creation, or the circum- 
stances of their probation and fall; yet this is clear, that they are per- 
mitted, for their “time,” to have influence on earth ; to war against the 
virtue and the peace of man, though under constant control and govern. 


(7) ‘‘Legem tamen hance idcirco homini latam fuisse arbitramur, ut ei obse- 
quendo et obtemperando, palam publiceque veluti testaretur, se, cui dominium 
yerum omnium creatarum & Deo delatum erat, Deo tamen ipsi subjectum obnoxi- 
umque esse; utque obsequio eodem suo tanquam vasallus et cliens, publico aliquo 
recognitionis symbolo, profiteretur, se in omnibus Deo suo, tanquam supremo 
Domino, obtemperare et parere velle; id quod equissimum erat.” (Episcopius.) 

(8) The former word signifies a traducer and false accuser, the latter an 
adversary. 
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ment; and that this entered into the circumstances of the trial of our 
first parents, and that it enters into ours. In this part of the history of . 
the fall, therefore, without giving up-any portion of the literal sense, we 
must, on the authority of other passages of Scripture, look beyond the 
letter, and regard the serpent but as the instrument of a super-human 
tempter, who then commenced his first act of warfare against the rule 
of God in this lower world; and began a contest, which, for purposes 
of wisdom, to be hereafter more fully disclosed, he has been allowed to 
carry on for ages, and will still be permitted to maintain till the result 
shall make his fall more marked, and bring into view moral truths and 
principles in which the whole universe of innocent or redeemed creatures 
are, probably, to be instructed to their eternal advantage. 

In like manner, the malediction pronounced upon the serpent, while it 
is to be understood literally as to that animal, must be considered as 
teaching more than the letter simply expresses ; and the terms of it are, 
therefore, for the reason given above, (the comment found in other parts _ 
of Seripture,) to be regarded as symbolical. “ As the literal sense does 
not exclude the mystical, the cursing of the serpent is a symbol to us, 
and a visible pledge of the malediction with which the devil is struck by 
God, and whereby he is become the most abominable and miserable of 
all creatures. But man, by the help of the seed of the woman, that is, 
by our Saviour, shall bruise his head, wound him in the place that is most 
mortal, and destroy him with eternal ruin. In the meantime, the enmity 
and abhorrence we have of the serpent is a continual warning to us of 
the danger we are in of the devil, and how heartily we ought to abhor 
him and all his works.” (Archbishop King.) To this view, indeed, stren- 
uous objections have been made; and in order to get quit of the doc- 
trine of so early and significant a promise of a Redeemer,—a promise 
so expressed as necessarily to imply redemption through the temporary 
suffering of the Redeemer, the bruising of his heel,—many of those 
who are willing to give up the latter entirely, in other parts of the narra- 
tive, and to resolve the whole into fable, resist this addition of the para- 
bolical meaning to the literal, and contend for that alone. In answer 
to this, we may observe,— 

1. That, on the merely literal interpretation of these words, the main 
instrument of the transgression would remain unsentenced and unpun- 
ished. 'That instrument was the devil, as already shown, and who, in 
evident allusion to this circumstance, is called in Scripture, “a murderer 
from the beginning,” “a liar and the father of lies;” “that old serpent, 
called the devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world ;” he “ who 
sinneth from the beginning ;” so that whosoever “ committeth sin is of 
the devil,” and consequently our first parents. It is also in plain allu- 
sion to this history and the bruising of the head of the serpent that the 


apostle takes the phrase of “ bruising” Satan under the feet of baie 
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“ 


These passages can only be disposed of by resolving the whole account 


_ of diabolical agency in Scripture into figures of speech; (the theory 


adopted by Socinians, and which will be subsequently refuted ;) but if 
the agency of Satan be allowed in this transaction, then to confine our- 
selves to the merely literal sense leaves the prime mover of the offence 
without any share of the malediction ; and the curse of the serpent must, 
therefore, in. justice, be concluded to fall with the least weight upon the 
animal instrument, the serpent itself, and with its highest emphasis upon 
the intelligent and accountable seducer. : 

2. We are compelled to this interpretation by the reason of the case. 
That a higher power was identified with the serpent in the transaction, 
is apparent, from the intelligent and rational powers ascribed to the ser- 
pent, which itis utterly inconsistent with the distinction between man and 
the inferior animals to attribute to a mere brute. He was the most 
“subtle” of the beasts, made such near approaches to rationality as to 
be a fit instrument by which to deceive ; but, assuredly, the use of speech, 
of reasoning powers, a knowledge of the Divine law, and the power of 
seductive artifice to entrap human beings in their state of perfection into 
sin against God, are not the faculties of an irrational animal. The 
solemn manner, too, in which the Almighty addresses the serpent in 
pronouncing the curse, shows that an intelligent and free agent was 
arraigned before him, and it would, indeed, be ridiculous to suppose to 
the contrary. 

3. The circumstances of our first parents also confirm the symbolical 
interpretation, in conjunction with the literal one. This is shown by 
Bishop Sherlock with much acuteness :— 

“They were now in a state of sin, standing before God to receive 
sentence for their disobedience, and had reason to expect a full execution 
of the penalty threatened. In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die. But God came in mercy as well as judgment, purposing 
not only to punish, but to restore man. The judgment is awful and 
severe: the woman is doomed to sorrow in conception; the man to 
sorrow and travail all the days of his life; the ground is cursed for his 
sake; and the end of the judgment is, dust thou art, and unto dust thou 
shalt return. Had they been left thus, they might have continued ir 
their labour and sorrow for theirappointed time, and at last have returned 
to dust, without any well-grounded hope or confidence in God: they must 
haye looked upon themselves as rejected by their Maker, delivered up 
to trouble and sorrow in this world, and as having no hope in any other. 
Upon this ground I conceive there could have been no religion left in the 


_ world; for a sense of religion without hope is a state of phrenzy and 


distraction, void of all inducements to love and obedience, or any thing 

else that is praiseworthy. If, therefore, God intended to preserve them 

as objects of mercy, it was absolutely necessary to communicate so 
2 . 
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much hope to them, as might be a rational foundation for their future 
endeavours to be reconciled to him. This seems to be the primary in- 
tention of this first Divine prophecy ; and it was necessary to the state 
of the world, and the condition of religion, which could not possibly have 
been supported without the communication of such hopes. The pro- 
phecy is excellently adapted to this purpose, and manifestly conveyed 
such hopes to our first parents. For let us consider in what sense we 
may suppose them to understand the prophecy.. Now they must neces- 
sarily understand the prophecy, either according to the literal meaning 
of the words, or according to such meaning as the whole circumstance 
of the transaction, of which they are part, does require. If we suppose 
them to understand the words literally only, and that God meant them 
to be so understood, this passage must appear ridiculous. Do but ima- 
gine that you see God coming to judge the offenders; Adam and Eve 
before him in the utmost distress; that you hear God inflicting pains, 
and sorrows, and misery, and death, upon the first of human race ; and 
that in the midst of all this scene of wo and great calamity, you hear 
him foretelling, with great solemnity, a very trivial accident that should 
sometimes happen in the world: that serpents would be apt to bite men 
by the heels, and that men would be apt to revenge themselves by strik- 
ing them on the head. What has this trifle to do with the loss of man- 
kind, with the corruption of the natural and moral world, and the ruin of 
all the glory and happiness of the creation? Great comfort it was to 
Adam, doubtless, after telling him that his days would be short and full 
of misery, and his end without hope, to let him know that he should now 
and then knock a snake on the head, but not even that, without paying 
dear for his poor victory, for the snake should often bite him by the heel. 
Adam surely could not understand the prophecy in this sense, though 
some of his sons have so understood it. Leaving this, therefore, as abso- 
lutely absurd and ridiculous, let us consider what meaning the circum- 
stances of the transaction do necessarily fix to the words of this prophecy. 
Adam tempted by his wife, and she by the serpent, had fallen from their 
obedience, and were now in the presence of God expecting judgment. 
They knew full well at this juncture, that their fall was the victory of the 
serpent, whom by experience they found to be an enemy to God and to 
man; to man, whom he had ruined by seducing him to sin; to God, 
the noblest work of whose creation he had defaced. It could not, there- 
fore, but be some comfort to them to hear the serpent first condemned, 
and to see that, however he had prevailed against them, he had gained 
no victory over their Maker, who was able to assert his own honour, and 
to punish this great author of iniquity. By this method of God’s proceed- 
ing they were secured from Jhinking that there was any evil being equal 
to the Creator in power and dominion : an opinion which gained ground 
in after times through the prevalence of evil, and is, where it ag pre- 
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vail, destructive of all true religion. The belief of God’s supreme domi- 
nion, which is the foundation of all religion, being thus preserved, it 
was still necessary to give them such hopes as they could not but con- 
ceive, when they heard from the mouth of God, that the serpent’s vic- 
tory was not a complete victory, over even themselves; that they and 
their posterity should be enabled to contest his empire ; and though 
they were to suffer much in the struggle, yet finally they should pre- 
vail and bruise the serpent’s head, and be delivered from his power and 
dominion over them, What now could they conceive this conquest over 
the serpent to mean? Is it not natural to expect that we shall recover 
that by victory which we lost by being defeated? They knew that the 
enemy had subdued them by sin, could they then conceive hopes of 
victory otherwise than by righteousness? They iost through sin the 
happiness of their creation, could they expect less from the return of 
righteousness than the recovery of the blessings forfeited? What else 
but this could they expect? For the certain knowledge they had of 
their loss when the serpent prevailed, could not but lead them to a clear 
knowledge of what they should regain by prevailing against the ser- 
pent. The language of this prophecy is indeed in part metaphorical, 
but it is a great mistake to think that all metaphors are of uncertain 
signification ; for the design and scope of the speaker, with the circum- 
stances attending, create a final and determinate sense.” 

The import of this prediction appears, from various allusions of Scrip- 
ture, to have been, that the Messiah, who was, in an eminent and pecu- 
liar sense, the seed of the woman, should, though himself bruised in the 
conflict, obtain a complete victory over the malice and power of Satan, 
and so restore those benefits to man which by sin he had lost. From 
this time hope looked forward to the Great Restorer, and sacrifices, 
which are no otherwise to be accounted for, began to be offered, in pre- 
figuration of the fact and efficacy of his sufferings. From that first 
promise, that light of salvation broke forth, which, by the increased 
illumination of revelation, through following ages, shone brighter and. 
brighter to the perfect day. To what extent our first parents under- 
stood this promise it is not possible for us to say. Sufficiently, there is 
no doubt, for hope and faith ; and that it might be the ground of a new 
dispensation of religion, in which salvation was to be of grace, not of 
works, and in which prayer was to be offered for all necessary bless- 
ings, on the ground of pure mercy, and through the intercession of an 
infinitely worthy Mediator. The Scriptures cannot be explained, unless 
this be admitted, for these are the very principles which are assumed in 
God’s government of man from the period of his fall; and it is, there- 
fore, probable, that in those earliest patriarchal ages, of which wehave 
so brief and rapid an account in the writings of Moses, and which we 
may, nevertheless, collect, were ages distinguished by the frequent and 
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visible intercourse of God and superior beings with men, there were re- 
velations made and instructions given which are not specifically record- 
ed, but which formed that body of theology which is, unquestionably, 
presupposed by the whole Mosaic institute. But if we allow that this 
first promise, as interpreted by us, contains more than our first parents 
can be supposed to have discovered in it, we may say, with the prelate 
_ Just quoted, “Since this prophecy has been plainly fulfilled in Christ, 
and by the event appropriated to him only, I would fain know how it 
comes to be conceived to be so ridiculous a thing in us to suppose that 
God, to whom the whole event was known from the beginning, should 
make choice of such expressions as naturally conveyed so much know. 
ledge to our first parents as he intended, and yet should appear, in the 
fulness of time, to have been peculiarly adapted to the event which he, 
from the beginning, saw, and which he intended the world should one 
day see, and which, when they should see, they might the more easily 
acknowledge to be the work of his hand, by the secret evidence which 
he had enclosed from the days of old in the words of prophecy.” 

From these remarks on the history of the fall, we are called to con- 
sider the state into which that event reduced the first man and his 
posterity. 

As to Adam, it is clear that he became liable to inevitable death, and 
that, during his temporary life, he was doomed to severe labour, ex- 
pressed in Scripture by eating his bread in, or “by the sweat of his 
brow.” These are incontrovertible points; but that the threatening 
of death, as the penalty of disobedience, included spiritual and eternal 
death, as to himself and his posterity, has been, and continues to be, 
largely and resolutely debated, and will require our consideration. 

On this subject the following are the leading opinions :— 

The view stated by Pelagius, who lived in the fifth century, is (if he 
has not been misrepresented) that which is held by the modern Soci- 
nians. It is, that though Adam, by his transgression, exposed himself 
to the displeasure of his Maker, yet ‘that neither were the powers of 
his own nature at all impaired, nor have his posterity, in any sense, 
sustained the smallest hurt by his disobedience ; that he was created 
mortal, and would, therefore, have died, had he not sinned; and that 
the only evil he suffered was his being expelled from paradise, and sub-. 
jected to the discipline of labour. That his posterity, like himself, are 
placed in a state of trial; that death to them, as to him, is a natural 
event; and that the prospect of certain dissolution, joined to the com- 
mon calamities of life, is favourable to the cultivation of virtue. Bya 
proper attention we may maintain our innocence amidst surrounding 
temptations, and may also daily improve in moral excellence, by the 
proper use of reason and other natural powers. 


A second opinion has been attributed to the followers of ee 
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on which a remark shall just now be offered. It has been thus epito- 
mized by Dr. Hill :— 

“ According to this opinion, although the first man had a body natu- 
rally frail and mortal, his life would have been for ever preserved by 
the bounty of his Creator, had he continued obedient ; and the instru- 
ment employed by God, to preserve his mortal body from decay, was 
the fruit of life. Death was declared to be the penalty of transgression ; 
and, therefore, as soon as he transgressed, he was removed at a distance — 
from the tree of life ; and his posterity, inheriting his natural mortality, 
and not having access to the tree of life, are subjected to death. It is 
therefore said by St. Paul, «By one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin, and so death passed upon all men. In Adam all die. By 
one man’s offence death reigned by one.’ These expressions clearly 
point out death to be the consequence of Adam’s transgression, an evil 
brought upon his posterity by his fault ; and this the Arminians under- 
stand to be the whole meaning of its being said, ‘ Adam begat a son in 
his own likeness, after his image,’ Gen. v, 3, and of Paul saying, ‘We 
have borne the image of the earthly.’ 

“Tt is admitted, however, by those who hold ae opinion, that this 
change upon the condition of mankind, from a life preserved without 
end, to mortality, was most unfavourable to their moral character. The 
fear of death enfeebles and enslaves the mind; the pursuit of those 
things which are necessary to support a frail perishing life, engrosses 
and contracts the soul; and the desires of sensual pleasure are render- 
ed more eager and ungovernable, by the knowledge that the time of 
enjoying them soon passes away. Hence arise envying of those who 
have a larger share of the good things of this life—strife with those 
who interfere in our enjoyments—impatience under restraint—and 
sorrow and repining when pleasure is abridged. And to this variety of 
turbulent passions, the natural fruits of the punishment of Adam’s trans- 
gression, there are also to be added, all the fretfulness and disquietude 
occasioned by the diseases and pains which are inseparable from the 
condition of a mortal being. In this way the Arminians explain such 
expressions as these, ‘by one man’s disobedience many were made sin- 
ners ;’ ‘all are under sin ;’ ‘behold I was shapen in iniquity,’ 7. e. all 
men, in consequence of Adam’s sin, are born in these circumstances,— 
‘under that disposition of events which subjects them to the dominion of 
passion, and exposes them to so many temptations, that it is impossible 
for any man to maintain his integrity. And hence, they say, arises 
the necessity of a Saviour, who, restoring to man the immortality which 
he had forfeited, may be said to have adbclintiol death ; who effectually 
delivers his followers from that bondage of mind, and that corruption 
of character, which are connected with the fear of death ; who, by his 


perfect obedience, obtains pardon for those sins into whack they have 
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been betrayed by their seondition , and by his Spirit enables them to 
overcome the temptations which human nature of itself cannot withstand. 

** According to this opinion, then, the human race has suffered uni- 
versally in a very high degree by the sin of their first parent. At the 
same time, the manner of their suffering is analogous to many circum- 
stances in the ordinary dispensations of Providence ; for we often see 
children, by the negligence or fault of their parents, plese in situations 
very unfavourable both to their prosperity and to their i improvement; and 
we can trace the profligacy of their character to the defects of their 
education, to the example set before them in their youth, and to the 
multiplied temptations in which, from a want of due attention on the 
part of others, they find. themselves early entangled.” (Lectures.) 

That this is a very defective view of the effects of the original offence 
upon Adam and his descendants must be acknowledged. Whether Adam, 
as to his body, became mortal by positive infliction, or by being excluded 
from the means of warding off disease and mortality, which were pro- 
vided in the tree of life, is a speculative point, which has no important 
theological bearing; but that the corruption of our nature, and not 
merely its greater liability to be corrupted, is the doctrine of Scripture, 
will presently be shown. ‘This [semi-Pelagian sentiment] was not the 
@pinion of Arminius, nor of his immediate followers. Nor is it the 
opinion of that large body of Christians, often called Arminians, who 
follow the theological opinions of Mr. Wesley. It was the opinion of 
Dr. Whitby and several divines of the’ English Church, who, though 
called Arminians, were semi-Pelagians, orat least made great approaches 
to that error; and the writer just quoted has no authority for giving this 
as the Arminian opinion, except the work of Whitby’s, entitled, Trac- 
tatus de Imputatione Peccati Adami. In this, however, he has followed 
others, who, on Whitby’s authority, attribute this notion not only to 
Arminius singly, but to the body of the remonstrants, and to all those 
who, to this day, advocate the doctrine of general redemption. This is 
one proof how little pains many divines of the Calvinistic school have 
taken to understand the opinions they have hastily condemned in mass. 

The following passages from the writings of Arminius will do justice 
to the character of that eminent divine on this important subject. 

In the 15th and 16th propositions of his 7th public lecture on the first 
sin of the first man, he says,— 

“The immediate and proper effect of this sin was, that God was 
offended by it. For since the form of sin is the transgression of the 
law, 1 John iii, 4, such transgression primarily and immediately impinges 
against the Legislator himself, Gen. ili, 2; and it impinges against him, 
Gen. iii, 16, 19, 23, 24, with offence, it having been his will that his 
law should not be infringed, Gen. iii, 17: from which he conceives a 


just wrath, which is the second effect of sin. But this wrath is —~ 
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by the infliction of punishment, which here is twofold: 1. A liability 
to both deaths, Rom. vi, 28. 2. A privation of that primeval holiness 
and righteousness, Luke xix, 26, which, because they were the effects 
of the Holy Spirit dwelling in man, ought not to remain in man who 
had fallen from the favour of God, and had incurred his anger. For 
that Spirit is a seal and token of the Divine favour and benevolence, 
Rom.*vili,; 14, 15; 1.Cor. 0,°12. 

“ But the whole of this sin is not peculiar to our first parents, but is 
common to the whole»race, and to all their posterity, who, at the time 
when the first sin was committed, were in their loins, and who after- 
ward descended from them in the natural mode of propagation, accord- 
ing to the primitive benediction. For, in Adam all have sinned, Rom. 
v, 12. Whatever punishment, therefore, was inflicted on our first pa- 
renis, has also pervaded all their posterity, and still oppresses them : 
so that all are by nature children of wrath, Eph. 11, 31, obnoxious to 
condemnation and to death, temporal and eternal, Rom. v, 12, and are, 
lastly, devoid of that [primeval] righteousness and holiness : with which 
evils they would continue oppressed for ever, unless they were deliver- 
ed from them by Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for ever and ever! 
Rom. y, 18, 19.” 

In the epistle which Arminius addressed to Hippolytus, describing 
grace and free will, his views on this subject are still more clearly 
expressed :— 

“Tt is impossible for free will without grace to begin or perfect any 
true or spiritual good. I say, the grace of Christ, which pertains to 
regeneration, is simply and absolutely necessary for the illumination of 
the mind, the ordering of the affections, and the inclination of the will 
to that which is good. It is that which operates on the mind, the 
affections, and the will; which infuses good thoughts into the mind, 
inspires good desires into the affections, and leads the will to execute 
good thoughts and good desires. It prevents, (goes before,) accom- 
panies, and follows. It excites, assists, works in us to will, and works 
with us, that we may not will in vain. It averts temptations, stands by 
and aids us in temptations, supports us against the flesh, the world, and 
Satan ; and, in the conflict, it grants us to enjoy the victory. It raises 
up again those who are conquered and fallen, it establishes them, and 
endues them with new strength, and renders them more cautious. It 
begins, promotes, perfects, and consummates salvation. I confess, that 
the mind of the natural (animalis) and carnal man is darkened, his 
affections are depraved and disordered, his will is refractory, and that 
the man is dead in sins.” 

And, in his 11th Public Disputation on the Free will of Man, and its 
powers, he says, “that the will of man, with respect to true good, is 
not . wounded, bruised, inferior, crooked, and attenuated ; but it is 
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likewise captivated, destroyed, and lost ; and fies no powers whatever, 
except such as are excited by grace.” + 

The doctrine of the remonstrants is, “ That God, to the glory of his 
abundant t goodness, haying decreed to make man after his own image, 
and to give him an easy and most equal law, and add thereunto a 
threatening of death to the transgressors thereof, and foreseeing that 
Adam would wilfully transgress the same, and thereby make himself and 
his posterity liable to condemnation; though God was, notwithstanding, 
mercifully affected toward man, yet, out of respect to his justice and 
truth, he would not give way to his mercy to save man till his justice 
should be satisfied, and his serious hatred of sin and love of righteous- 
ness should be made known.” The condemnation here spoken of, as 
affecting Adam and his posterity, is to be understood of more than the 
death of the body, as being opposed to the salvation procured by the 
sacrifice of Christ ; and, with respect to the moral state of human na- 
ture since the fall, the third of their articles, exhibited, at the synod of 
Dort, states, that the remonstrants “hold that a man hath not saving 
faith of himself, nor from the power of his own free will, seeing that, 
while he is in the state of sin, he cannot of himself, nor by himself, 
think, will, or do any saving good.” (9) 

The doctrine of the Church of England, though: often claimed as 
exclusively Calvinistic on this point, accords perfectly with true Armi- 
nianism. “ Original sin standeth not in the following or imitation of 
Adam, as the Pelagians do vainly talk ; but it is the fault or corruption 
of the nature of every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring 
of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from original righteousness, 
and is of his own nature only inclined to evil,” &c. Some of the divines 
of this Church have, on the other hand, endeavoured to soften this 
article, by availing themselves of the phrase “ very far gone,” as though 
it did not express a total defection from original righteousness. The 

“articles were, however, subscribed by the two houses of convocation, in 
1571, in Latin and English also, and therefore both copies are equally 
authentic. The Latin copy expresses this phrase by “ quam longissime 
distet ;” which is as strong an expression as that language can furnish, 
fixes the sense of the compilers on this point, and takes away the argu- 
ment which rests on the alleged equivocalness of the English version. 
Nor does there appear any material discrepancy between this statement 
of the fallen condition of man and the Augsburgh Confession, the doc 
trine of the French Churches, that of the Calvinistic Church of Scotland, 
and, so far as the moral state ‘of man only is concerned, the views of 
Calvin himself. There are, it is true, such expressions as “ contagion,” 
a infection,” and the like, in some of these formularies, which are some- 


(9) See tenets of the remonstrants, in Nichol’s « Calvinism and Arminianism 
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what equivocal, as bearing upon a point from which some divines, both 
“Arminians and Calvinists, have dissented,—the direct corruption of 
human nature by a sort of judicial act; but, this point excepted, to 
which we shall subsequently turn our attention, the true Arminian, as 
fully as the Calvinist, admits the doctrine of the total depravity « of human 
nature in consequence of the fall of our first parents; and is indeed 
enabled to carry it through his system with greater consistency than 
the Calvinist himself. For, while the latter is obliged, in order to ac- 
count for certain good dispositions and occasional religious inclinations 
in those who never give any evidence of their actual conversion to 
God, to refer them to nature, and not to grace, which, according to 
them, is not given to the reprobate, the believer in general redemption 
maintains the total incapacity of unassisted nature to produce such 
effects, and attributes them to that Divine gracious influence which, if 
not resisted, would lead on to conversion. Some of the doctrines joined 
by Calvinists with the corruption of our common nature are, indeed, 
very disputable, and such as we shall, in the proper place, attempt to 
prove unscriptural ; but in this Arminians and they so well agree, that 
it is an entire delusion to represent this doctrine, as it is often done, as 
exclusively Calvinistic. “The Calvinists,” says Bishop Tomline, “ con- 
tend that: the sin of Adam introduced into his nature such a radical 
impotence and depravity, that it is impossible for his descendants to 
make any voluntary effort [of themselves] toward piety and virtue, or in 
any respect to correct and improve their moral and religious character ; 
and that faith and all the Christian graces are communicated by the 
sole and irresistible operation of the Spirit of God, without any endea- 
vour or concurrence on the part of man.” (Refutation of Calvinism.) 
The latter part only of this statement gives the Calvinistic peculiarity ; 
the former is not exclusively theirs. We have seen the sentiment of 
Arminius on the natural state of man, and it perfectly harmonizes with 
that of Calvin where he says, in his own forcible manner, “ that man is so* 
totally overwhelmed, as with a deluge, that no part is free from sin, and 
therefore whatever proceeds from him is accounted sin.” (Institutes.) 

But in bringing all these opinions to the test of Scriptural testimony, 
we must first inquire into the import of the penalty of pears, threat- 
ened upon the offences of the first man. . 

The Pelagian and Socinian notion, that Adam would have died had 
he not sinned, requires no other refutation than the words of the 
Apostle Paul, who declares expressly that death entered the world « by 
sin,” and so it inevitably follows that, ‘as’ to man at least, but for sin 
there would have been no death, ¥ 

The notion of others, that the death threatened extended to the anni- 
hilation of the soul as well as the body, and was only arrested by the 


interposition of a Redeemer, assumes a doctrine which has no counte. 
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nance at all in Scripture, namely, that the penalty of transgressing the 
Divine law, when it extends to th soul, is death in the sense of annihi- 
lation. On the contrary, whenever the threat of death, in Scripture, 
refers ree it u uestionably means future and conscious punish- 
ment. side, the term’ “ death,’ which conveys the threatening, does. 
not properly express annihilation. There is no adequate opposition 
between life and annihilation. If there were uch an opposition between 
them, then life and non-annihilation must be equivalent terms. But 
they are not; for many things exist which do not live; and thus. both 
the sense attached to the term death, in Scripture, when applied tothe 
soul, as well as the proper sense of that term itself, and the reason of 
the thing, forbid that interpretation. 

The death threatened to Adam, we conclude, therefore, to have 
extended to the soul of man as well as to his body, though not in the 
sense of annihilation ; but, for the confirmation of this, it is neeessary 
to refer more particularly to the language of Scripture, which is its own 
best interpreter, and it will betseen, that the opinion of those divines 
who include in the penalty attached to the first offence, the very “ful- 
ness of death,” as it has been justly termed, death bodily, spiritual, and 
eternal, is not to be puffed away by sarcasm, but stands firm on inspired 
testimony. 

Beside death, as it is opposed to animal life, and which consists in 
the separation of the rational soul from the body, the Scriptures speak 
of the life and death of the soul in a moral sense. The first consists in 
the union of the soul to God, and is manifested by those vigorous, grate- 
ful, and holy affections, which are, by this union, produced. ‘The second 
consists in a separation of the soul from communion with God, and is 


_ manifested by the dominion of earthly and corrupt dispositions and 
» habits, and an entire indifference or aversion to spiritual and heavenly 
- things. This, too, is represented as the state of all who are not quick- 
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ened by the instrumentality of the Gospel, employed for this purpose by 
the power and agency of its Divine Author. “And you hath he 
quic red 0 were DEAD in trespasses and sins.” The state of a. 


: regenerate dis,in accordance with this view, represented as a resur- 


rection, anda passing “from death unto life ;” and both to Christ and 


_ to the Holy Spirit is this work of quickening the souls of men and pre- 


serving them in moral or spiritual life attributed. To interpret, then, 
the death pronounced upon Adam as including moral death, secing that 
he, by his transgression, fell actyally into the same moral state as a 
sinner against God, in which all those persons now are who are dead in 


_trespasses and sins, is in entire accordance with the language of Scrip- 


ture. For, if a state of sin in them is a state of spiritual death, then a 
‘state of sin in him was a state of spiritual death; and that both by 
natural consequence, the same cause producing the same effect, and 
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also by the appointment of God, who departs from sinful men, and, 
withdrawing himself from all communion with the guilty, withdraws 
thereby the only source of moral or spiritual life. ‘ he 
But the highest sense of the term “ death,” in Scripture, is the punish- 
ment of the soul in a future state, both by a loss of happiness and 
separation from God, and also by a positive infliction of Divine wrath. 
Now this is stated, not as peculiar to any disy ensation of religion, but as 
common to all ; asthe penalty of the transgression of the law of God in 
every degree. “Sin is the transgression of the law,” this is its defi- 
nition; “the wages of sin is ne this is its penalty. Here we have 
no mention made of any particu ar sin, as rendering the transgressor 
liable to this penalty, nor of any partieul ‘circumstance under which 
sin may be committed, as calling forth that fatal expression of the Divine 
displeasure; but of sin itself generally :—of transgression of the Divine 
law, in every form and degree, it is affirmed, “the wages of sin is 
peAtTH.” ‘This is, therefore, to be considered as an axiom in the juris- 
prudence of Heaven. “« Sin,” says St. James, with like absolute and 
unqualified manner, Phen it is finished, bringeth forth pearn ;” nor 
have we the least intimation iven in Scripture, that any sin whatever 
is exempted from this pen ty; that some sins are punished in this life 
only, and others in the life to come. The degree of punishment will 
be varied by the offence ; but death is the penalty attached to all sin, 
unless it is averted by pardon, which itself supposes that in law the 
penalty has been incurred. What was there, then, in the case of Adam 
to take him out of this rule? His act was a transgression of the law, 
and therefore sin ; as sin, its wages was “ death,” which, in Scripture, 
we have seen, means, in its highest sense, future punishment. Pays 


Praa* ‘o this Dr. Taylog, whom most modern writers who deny the 


- doctrin of original sin have followed, objects : “ Death was to be the 
consequence of his disobedience, and the death here threatened can be 
opposed only to that ife God gave Adam when he created him.” 

been replied :— 

“ True ; but | \ ure yo assured, that God, when he ‘created him, 

did not give him piritua }, as well as animal, life? Now spiritual death 

is opposed to spiritual EG: And this is more than the death of the 
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“ But this, you say, is ie ‘conjecture, without a solid foundation. 
For no other life is poken of before. Yes there is. The image of God 
is spoken of before. This is not therefore pu e conjecture 3 but is 
grounded upon a solid foundation, upon the pl 1 word of G od. Al. 

: life than that 
which he had newly received ;’ yet would he naturally understand it of 
the life of God in his seth as well as of the life of his body. In this 
light therefore the sense 0 ‘the 2 ei. tand thu 
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surely die;’ as if he had said, I have formed: thee of the dust of the 
ground, and ‘breathed into thy nostrils the breath of lives,’ both of ani- 


mal and spiritual life; and in both respects thou art become a living — 


soul. ‘But if thou eataat of the. forbidden tree, thou shalt cease to be a 
living soul. For I will take from thee’ the lives I have given, and thou 
shalt die spiritually, temporally, eternally.” (Wesley on i Sista Sin.) 

The answer of Presidgnt’ ards i is more at large. _ 

“To this I would say; it is true, death is opposed to life, and must 
be understood according i nature of that life, to which it is opposed. 
But does it therefore fol , that nothing can be meant by it but the 
loss of life? Misery is o sed to happiness, and sorrow is in Scripture 
often opposed to joy; but we conclude from thence, that nothing 
is meant in Scripture by sorrow, but the loss of joy? Or that there is 
no more in misery, than the loss or absence of happiness? And if the 
death threatened to Adam can, with certainty, be opposed only to the 
life given to Adam, when God created him ;. I think a state of perfect, 
perpetual, and hopeless misery is properly oP d to that state Adam 
was in when God created him. Fer I suppose it will not be denied, 
that the life Adam had, was truly a happy life ; ; happy i in perfect inno- 
cency, in the favour of his Maker, surrounded with the happy fruits 
and testimonies of his love. And I think it’has been proved, that he 
also was happy in a state of perfect righteousness. Nothing is more 
manifest than that it is agreeable to a very common acceptation of 
the word life in Scripture, that it be understood as signifying a state 


of excellent and happy existence. Now that which is most opposite 


“confirmed wickedness, and perfect hopeless misery, under the ine 
, displeasure and curse; not excluding temporal aaa the 
tion of the body, as an introduction to it. v 
os « Beside, that which is much more elem y hoe 
says on this head, is, that the death which wa ings on Adam, as 
the punishment of his disobedience, was op ose , hich he 
would have had as the reward of his obedienc Pin cag rah not sin- 
ned. Obedience and disobedience e CC ai ries ; the thereatenings and 


to that life and state in which Adam was created, is a state of ivi 


promises which are sanctions of a Jaw, are t im direct “opposition ; : 
and the promises, rewards, and threatened pismo a e 1 most pro- 
ny 


perly taken as each other’s opposites. 'B bn aa Il der 
life which soe ie been Adam’s a is 


dience, wines erna aif. And ierore waar justly that 
nds © to that life, (Dr. T. himself being j ys ma- 


bideath, 6 death widely different from the « ath we now 


ket his own s. If Adam for. a persevering obedience, 
a have had everl fore and othe 1e88, in perfect holinessy 
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life which was to be confirmed by the tree of life; then, doubtless, the 
death threatened in case of disobedience, which stands in direct oppo- 
‘sition to this, was an exposure to everlasting wickedness and misery, 
in separation from God, and in enduring his wrath.” (Original Sin.) 

The next question is, whether Adam is to be considered as a mere 
individual, the consequences of whose misconduct terminated in him- 
self, or no otherwise affected his posterity than incidentally, as the 
misconduct of an ordinary parent may affect the circumstances of his 
children ; or whether he is to be regarded as a public man, the head 
and representative of the human race, who, in consequence of his fall, 
have fallen with him, and received direct hurt and injury in the very 
constitution of their bodies, and the moral state of their minds. 

The testimony of Scripture is so explicit on this point, that all the 
attempts to evade it have been in vain. In Romans v, Adam and Christ 
are contrasted in their public or federal character, and the hurt which 
mankind have derived from the one, and the healing they have received 
from the other, are also contrasted in various particulars, which are 
equally represented as the effects of the “ offence” of Adam, and of the 
“ obedience” of Christ. Adam, indeed, in verse 14, is called, with evi- 
dent allusion to this public representative character, the figure, (ruzo¢,) 
type, or model “of him that was to come.” ‘The same apostle also 
adopts the phrases, “ the first Adam,” and “ the second Adam,” which 
mode of speaking can only be explained on the ground, that as sin and 
death descended from one, so righteousness and life flow from the other ; 
and that what Christ is to all his spiritual seed, that Adam is to all his 
natural descendants. On this, indeed, the parallel is founded, I Cor. 
xv, 22, “For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive,” words which on any other hypothesis can have no natural signi- 
fication. Nor is there any weight in the observation, that this relation 
of Adam to his descendants is not expressly stated in the history of the 
fall 3 since, if it were not indicated in that account, the comment of an 
inspired apostle is, doubtless, a sufficient authority. But the fact is, that 
the threatenings pronounced upon the first pair have all respect to their 
posterity as well as to themselves. The death threatened affects all,— 
“In Adam all die,” “death entered by sin,” that is, by his sin, and then 
“ passed upon all men.” The painful childbearing threatened upon Eve 
has passed on to her daughters. The ground was cursed, but that 
affected Adam’s posterity also, who, to this hour, are doomed to eat their 
bread by “ the sweat of their brow.” Even the first blessing, “ Be fruit. 
ful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it,” was clearly 
pronounced upon them as public persons, and both by its very terms and 
the nature of the thing, since they alone could neither replenish the earth 
nor subject it to their use and dominion, comprehended their posterity. 


Tn all these cases they are addressed in such a form of speech as is 
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eppagipriated to individuals ; but the cir cumstances of the case infalliply 
show, that, in the whole tbadbantida, they stood before their Maker as 
public persons, and as the legal representatives of their descendants, - 
though i in so many words they are not invested with these titles. 

The condition in which this federal connection between Adam and 
his descendants placed the latter, remains to be exhibited. The imputa- 
tion of Adam’s sin to his posterity has been a point greatly debated. In 
the language of theologians it is considered as mediate or immediate. 
Our mortality of body and the corruption of our moral nature, in virtue 
of our derivation from him, is what is meant by the mediate imputation 


_of his sin to us; by immediate imputation is meant that Adam’s sin is 


accounted ours in the sight of God, by virtue of our federal relation. 
To support the latter notion, various illustrative phrases have been used : 
as, that Adam and his posterity constitute one moral person, and that 
the whole human race was in him, its head, consenting to his act, &c. 
This is so little agreeable to that distinct agency which enters into the 
very notion of an accountable being, that it cannot be maintained, and it 
destroys the sound distinction between original and actual sin. It as- 
serts, indeed, the imputation of the actual commission of Adam’s sin to 
his descendants, which is false in fact ; makes us stand chargeable with 
the full latitude of his transgression, and all its attendant circumstances ; 
and constitutes us, separate from all actual voluntary offence, equally 
guilty with him, all which are repugnant equaily to our consciousness 
and to the equity of the case. 

The other opinion does not, howell, appear to go the length of 
Scripture, which must not be warped by the reasonings of erring man. 
There is another view of the imputation of the offence of Adam to us 
which is more consistent with its testimony. This is very clearly stated 
by Dr. Watts in his answer to Dr. Taylor. ‘ 

«¢Whena man has broken the law of his country, and is punished for 
so doing, it is plain that sin is imputed to him: his wickedness is upon 
him ; he bears his iniquity ; that is, he is reputed or accounted guilty : 
he is condemned and dealt with as an offen 

« But if a man, having committed treason, his estate is taken from 
him and his children, then they bear the “oe 'y of ur father, and his 
sin is imputed to them also. 

“« If a man lose his life and estate for murd er, and his children thereby 
become vagabonds, then the blood of the oe ‘murdered i is said to be 
upon the murderer and upon his children also. So the Jews: His 
blood be on us and on our children ; let usand our sre be punished 
for it. 

« But it may Pe asked, How can the acts of the paroutis treason be 
imputed to his little child? Since those acts were quite out of the reach 
of an infant, nor was it possible for him to commit them ?—I arth 
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«Those acts of treason or acts of service are, by a common figure, 
‘said to be imputed to the children, when they suffer or enjoy the conse- 


_quences of their father’s treason or eminent service: though the parti- 


cular actions of treason or service, could not be practised by the chil. 
dren. This would easily be understood should it occur in human history. 
And why not when it occurs in the sacred writings? . 

* Sin is taken either for an act of disobedience to a law, or for the 
legal result of such an act; that is, the guilt, or liableness to punish- 
ment. Now when we say, the sin of a traitor is imputed to his children, 
we do not mean, that the act-of the father is charged upon the child; 
but that the guilt or liableness to punishment is so transferred to him 
that he suffers banishment or poverty on account of it, 5 

“Thus the sin of Achan was so imputed.to his children, that they 
were all stoned on account of it, Josh. vii, 24. In like manner the 
covetousness of Gehazi was imputed to his posterity, 2 Kings v, 27; 
when God by his prophet pronounced, that the leprosy should cleave 
unto him and to his seed for ever. 

«The Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testament, use the words 
sin and iniquity, (both in Hebrew and Greek,) to signify not only the eri- 
minal actions themselves, but also the result and consequences of those 
actions, that is, the guilt or liableness to punishment: and sometimes 
the punishment itself, whether it fall upon the original criminal, or upon 
others on his account. SS 

“Indeed, when sin or righte ness is said to be imputed to any 
man, on account of what himself hath done, the words usually denote 
both the good or evil actions themselves, and the legal result of 
them. But when the sim or righteousness of one person is said to be 
imputed to another, then generally those words mean only the result 
thereof; that is, a liableness to punishment on the one hand, and to 
reward on the other. 

“ But let us say what we will, in order to confine the sense of the 
imputation of sin and righteousness to the legal result, the reward or 
punishment of good or evil actions; let us ever so explicitly deny the 
imputation of the actions themselves to others, still Dr. Taylor will level 
almost all his arguments against the imputation of the actions them. 
selves, and then triumph in having demolished what we never built, and 
in refuting what we never asserted.” 


In the sense then above given, we may safely contend for the impu- 


_tation of Adam’s sin; and this agrees precisely with the Apostle Paul, 


who speaks of the imputation of sin to those who “had not sinned after 
the similitude of Adam’s transgression,” that is, to all who lived between 
Adam and Moses, and, consequently, to infants who personally had not 
offended ; and also declares, that, “by one man’s disobedience many 


were made, constituted, accounted, and dealt with as sinners,” and 
2 c 
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treated as though they themselves had ac tually sinned: for, that 

is his sense, is clear from what follows, “so by the obedience of i ° 
shall many be made righteous,”—constituted, accounted, and dealt 

with as such, though not actually righteous, but, in fact, pardoned cri- : 
minals. ‘The first consequence, then, of this imputation is the déath . 
of the body, to which all the descendants of Adam are made liable, and 

that on account of the sin of Adam—* through the offence of one many 

are dead.” But though this is the first, it is far from being the 

only consequence, For, asthroughout the apostles reasoning in the 

fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, to which — encehasbeen * 4 


, even the whole ‘Sisniclte given fs the abounding grace 
Wot ‘ouch the ce of Christ ; and as these verses are evi- 
Hel to. 1st Corinthians xv, 22, “For as in Adam all Ciereven. oa. 
so in Christ shall all be made alive,” “it follows that dying and being oer 
a - made alive, in the latter passage, do not refer to the body only, but > 
that dying implies all the evils temporal and spiritual which are de- 
rived from Adam’s sin, and being made alive, all the blessings which 
are derived from Christ in time and in eternity.” (Wesley on Ori- 
ginal Sin.) 


The second consequence is, therefore, death spiritual, that moral r 
state which arises from the withiaeas ent of that intercourse of God 
with the human soul, in consequence 0 of its be ecoming polluted, and of 
that influence upon it which is the only source and spring of the right ve 
and vigorous direction and employr Pi wers in which its rec- « 
titude consists; a deprivation, aa depravation consequently # 


and necessarily follows. This, we have be: re seen, was included in ‘ 
the original threatening, and if Adam was a public person, a repre- 
sentative, it has passed on to his descendants, who, in their natural 

state, are therefore said to be “dead in trespasses and sins.” Thus it 

is that the heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked ; 

and that all evils naturally “ proceed from it,” as corrupt streams from oh 
a corrupt fountain. 

The third consequence is eternal death, separation from God, and 
endless banishment from his glory in a future state. This follows from 
both the above premises,—from the federal character of Adam ; and 

‘from the eternal life given by Christ being opposed by the apostle to 
the death derived from Adam. The justice of this is objected to, a 4 
point which will be immediately considered ; but it is now sufficient to 
say, that if the making the descendants of Adam liable to eterna] death, 
because of his offence, be unjust, the infliction of temporal death is so 
also ; the duration of the punishment making no difference in the simple 
es of justice. If punishment, whether of loss or of pain, be unjust, 
its measure and duration may be a greater or a less injustice ; — it is 
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“unjust in every degree. If, then, we only confine the hurt we have 


received from Adam to bodily death; if this legal result of his trans- 
gression only be imputed to us, and we are so constituted sinners as to 
become liable to it, we are in precisely the same difficulty, as to the 
equity of the proceeding, as when that legal result is extended farther. 
The only way out of this dilemma is that adopted by Dr. Taylor, to 
consider death not as a punishment, but as a blessing, which involves 
the absurdity of making Deity threaten a benefit as a penalty for an 
offence, which sufficiently refutes the notion. 

The objections which have been raised against the imputation of 
Adam’s offence, in the extent we have stated it, on the ground of the 
justice of the proceeding, are of two kinds. The former are levelled 
not against that Scriptural view of the case which has just been exhi- 
bited, but against that repulsive and shocking perversion of it which is 
found in the high Calvinistic creed, which consigns infants, not elect, to 
a conscious and endless punishment, and that not of loss only, but of 
pain, for this first. offence of another. The latter springs from regard- 
ing the legal part of the whole transaction which affected our first pa- 
rents and their posterity, separately from the evangelical provision of 
mercy which was concurrent with it, and which included, in hke man- 
ner, both them and their whole race. With the high Calvinistic view 
we have now nothing tc do. It will stand or fall with the doctrines of 
election and reprobation, as held by that school, and these will be 
examined in their place. The latter class of objections now claim our 
attention ; and as to them we observe, that, as the question relates to 
the moral government of God, if one part of the transaction before us 
is intimately and inseparably connected with another and collateral 
procedure, it cannot certainly be viewed in its true light but in that 
connection. The redemption of man by Christ was not certainly an 
after thought brought in upon man’s apostasy ; it wasa provision, and 
when man fell, he found justice hand in hand with mercy. What are, 


“then, the facts of the whole case? For greater clearness, let us take 


Adam and the case of his adulf descendants first. All become liable to 


bodily death ; here was justice, the end of which is to support law, 


as that supports government. By means of the anticipated sacrifice 


' of the Redeemer’s atonement, which, as we shall-in its place show, is 


an effectual means of declaring the justice of God, the sentence is 
reversed, not by exemption from bodily death, but by a happy and 
glorious resurrection. For, as this was an act of grace, almighty God 


»was free to choose, speaking humanly, the circumstances under which 
it should be administered, in ordering which the unerring wisdom of 


God had its natural influence. The evil of sin was still to be kept 


\\ visible before the universe, for its admonition, by the actual infliction 


of death upon all men; the grace was to be manifested in reparation of 
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the loss by restoration to immortality. Again, God, the fountain of 
spiritual life, forsook the soul of Adam, now polluted by sin, and unfit 
for his residence. He became morally dead and corrupt, and, as “ that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh,” this is the natural state of his de- 
scendants. Here was justice, a display of the evil of sin, and of the 
penalty which it ever immediately induces—man forsaken by God, and 
thus forsaken, a picture to the whole universe of corruption and misery, 
resulting from that departure from him which is implied in one sinful 
act. But that spiritual, quickening influence visits him from another 
quarter and through other means. The second Adam “is a quicken- 
ing Spirit.” The Holy Spirit is the purchase of his redemption, to 
be given to man, that he may again infuse into his corrupted nature 
the heavenly life, and sanctify and regenerate it. Here is the mercy. 
As to a future state, eternal life is promised to all men believing in 
Christ, which reverses the sentence of eternal death. Here again is 
the manifestation of mercy. Should this be rejected, he stands liable 
to the whole penalty, to the punishment of loss as the natural con- 
sequence of his corrupted nature which renders him unfit for heaven : 
to the punishment of even pain for the original offence, we may also, 
without injustice, say, as to an adult, whose actual transgressions, 
when the means of deliverance have been afforded him by Christ, is a 
consenting to all rebellion against God, and to that of Adam himself: 
and to the penalty of his own actual transgressions, aggravated by his 
having made light of the Gospel. Here is the collateral display of 
justice. In all this, it is impossible to. impeach the equity of the Di- 
vine procedure, since no man suffers any loss or injury ultimately by 
the sin of Adam, but by his own wilful obstinacy—the “abounding of 
grace,” by Christ, having placed before all men, upon their believing, 
not merely compensation for the loss and injury sustained by Adam, 
but infinitely higher blessings, both in kind or degree, than were for- 
feited in him. As to adults, then, the objection taken from Divine 
justice is unsupported. : 
We now come to the case of persons dying in infancy. The great 
consideration which leads to a solution of this case is found in Romans 
v, 18, “ Therefore, as by the offence of one judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation, even so by the righteousness of one the free gift 
came upon all men unto justification of life.” In these words, the sin of 
Adam and the merits of Christ. are pronounced to be co-extensive ; the 
words applied to both are precisely the same, “judgment came upon 
ALL MEN,” “the FREE GIFT Came upon ALL MEN.” If the whole human 
race be meant in the former clause, the whole human race is meant in 
the latter also; and it follows that as all are injured by the offence of 
Adam, so all are benefited by the obedience of Christ. Whatever, 
therefore, that benefit may be, all children dying in infancy must i 
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of it, or there would be a large portion of the human race upon whom 
the “free gift,” the effects of “the righteousness of one,” did noi 
“come,” which is contrary to the apostle’s words. 

This benefit, whatever it might be, did not so “come upon all men” 
as to relieve them immediately from the sentence of death. This is 
obvious, from men being still liable to die, and from the existence of a 
corrupt nature or spiritual death in all mankind. As this is the case 
with adults, who grow up from a state of childhood, and who can both 
trace the corruptness of their nature to their earliest years, and were 
always liable to bodily death; so, for this reason, it did not come 
immediately upon children, whether they die in infancy or not.— 
For there is no more reason to conclude that those children who die 
in infancy were born with a pure nature, than they who live to man- 
hood; and the fact of their being born liable to death, a part of the 
penalty, is sufficient to show that they were born under the whole 
malediction. 

The “free gift,’ however, which has come upon all men, by the 
righteousness of one, is said to be “unto justification of life,” the full 
reversal of the penalty of death ; and, by “ the abundance of grace, and 
of the gift of righteousness,” the benefit extends to the “reigning in 
life by one, Jesus Christ.” If the “free gift” is ‘so given to all men 
that this is the end for which it is given, then is this “justification of 
life,” and this “reigning in life by Jesus Christ,” as truly within the 
reach of infants, dying in infancy, as within the reach of adults living 
to years of choice. This “free gift” is bestowed upon “all men,” exc, 
an order to justification of life; it follows, then, that, in the case of in- 
fants, this gift may be connected with the end for which it was given, 
as well as in the case of adults, or it would be given in vain, and in 
fact be, in no sense whatever, a gift or benefit, standing opposed, in its 
result, to condemnation and death. 

Now we know clearly by what means the “ free gift,” which is be- 
stowed in order to justification of life, (that is, that act of God by which 
a sinner, under sentence of death, is adjudged to life,) is connected with 
that end in the case of adults. The gift “comes upon them,” in its 
effects, very largely, independent of any thing they do—in the long 
suffering of God; in the instructions of the Gospel tite warnings of 
ministers; the corrective dispensations of Providence; above all, in 
preventing grace, and the influences of the Holy Spirit removing so 
much of their spiritual death as to excite in them various degrees of 
religious feeling, and enabling them to seek the face of God, to 
turn at his rebuke, and, by improving that grace, to repent and 
believe the Gospel. In a word, “justification of life” is offered 
them ; nay, more, it is pressed upon them, and they fail of it only by 
eee it. Ifthey yield and embrace the offer, then the end for 
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which “the free gift came” upon them is attained—«justification 
of life.” : 

As to infants, they are not, indeed, born justified and regenerate ; so 
that to say that original sin is taken away, as to infants, by Christ, is 
not the correct view of the case, for the reasons before given ; but they 
are all born under the “ free gift,” the effects of the “righteousness” of 
one, which extended to “all men;” and this free gift is bestowed on 
them in order to justification of life, the adjudging of the condemned to 
live. All the mystery, therefore, in the case arises from this, that in 
adults we see the free gift connected with its end, actual justification, by 
acts of their own, repentance and faith; but as to infants, we are not 

‘ informed by what process justification, with its attendant blessings, is 
actually bestowed, though the words of the apostle are express, that 
through “the righteousness of one” they are entitled to it. Nor is it 
surprising that this process should: ‘be hidden from us, since the Gospel 
was written for adults, though the benefit of it is designed for all; and 
the knowledge of this work of God, in the spirit of an infant, aca pre- 
suppose an acquaintance with the properties of the human soul, which 
is, in fact, out of our reach. If, however, an infant is not capable of a 
voluntary acceptance of the benefit of the “free gift ;” neither, on the 
other hand, is it capable of a voluntary rejection of it; and it is by 
rejecting it that adults perish. If much of the benefit of this “ free 
gift” comes upon us as adults, independent of our seeking it ; and if, 
indeed, the very power and inclination to seek justification of life is thus 
prevenient, and in the highest sense free; it follows, by the same rule 
of the Divine conduct, that the Holy Spirit may be given to children ; 
that a Divine and an effectual influence may be exerted on them, which, 
meeting with no voluntary resistance, shall cure the spiritual death and 
corrupt tendency of their nature; and all this without supposing any 
great difference in the principle of the administration of this grace in 
their case and that of adults. But the different circumstances of chil- 
dren dying in their infancy, and adults, proves also that a different ad- 
ministration of the same grace, which is freely bestowed upon all, must 
take place. Adults are personal offenders, infants are not; for the 
former, confession of sin, repentance, and the trust of persons con- 
sciously perishing for their transgressions, are appropriate to their cir- 
cutnstances, but not to those of the latter; and the very wisdom of God 
may assure us that, in prescribing the terms: of salvation, that is, the 
means by which the “ free gift” shall pass to its issue, justification of 
life, the circumstances of the persons must be taken into account. The 
reason of pardon, in every case, is not repentance, not faith, not any 
thing done by man, but the merit of the sacrifice of Christ. Repent- 
ance and faith are, it is true, in the case of adults, a sine gua non, but 
in no sense the meritorious cause. The reasons of their being i 
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to the promise, as conditions, are nowhere given, but they are nowhere : 
» enforced as such, except on adults. If, in adults, we see the meritorious 
cause working in conjunction with instrumental causes, they are capable 
of what is required ; but when we see, even in adults, that, independen 
of their own.acts, the meritorious cause is not inert, but fruitful in vital 
influence and gracious dealing, we see such a separation of the opera- 
tion of the grand meritorious cause, and the subordinate instrumental 
causes, as to prove that the benefits of the death of Christ are not, in 
every degree, and consequently, on the same principle, not in every 
case, conferred under the restraints of conditions. So certainly is infant 
salvation attested by the ee ae so explicitly are we told that the 
free gift is come upon all men to justification of life, and that none can 
come sharkgh tl | blessing but those 1 ho reject it. * 

But ere is another clas i, ay causes to be taken into the 
account in the case of childee ‘e though they arise not '? of their per- 
sonal acts. The first andinetort and general one, is the intercession 

of Christ himself, which can never be fruitless ; and that children are 
the objects of his intercession is certain, both from his office as the inter- 
cessor of all mankind, the “mediator between God and man,” that is, 
all men ; and from his actually praying for children in the days of his 
abode on earth. “He took them up in his arms and blessed them ;” 
which benediction was either in the form of prayer, or it was authorita- 
tive, which makes the case still stronger. As to their future state, he 
seems also to open a sufficiently encouraging view, when he declares 
that, “of such is the kingdom of heaven ;” for, whether we understand 
this of future felicity, or of the Church, the case is settled; in neither 
case can they be under wrath, and liable to condemnation. 

Other instrumental causes of the communication of this benefit to 
infants, wherever the ordinances of the Christian Church are established, 
and used in faith, are the prayers of parents, and baptism in the name 
of Christ ; means which cannot be without their effect, both as to infants — 
who die, and those who live ; and which, as God’s own ordinances, he 
cannot but honour, in different degrees, it may be, as to those who live 
and those whom he intends to call to himself ; but which are still means 
of grace, and channels of saving influence ; or they are dead forms, ill 
becoming that which is so eminently a dispensation, not of the letter, 
but of the spirit. " 

The injustice, then, alleged as implicated in the doctrine of original 
sin, when considered in this its whole and Scriptural view, entirely 
vanishes ; and, at the same time, the evil of sin is manifested, and the. 
justice also of the Lawgiver, for a comes not by relaxing the hold 
of justice. That still has its full manifestation in the exaction of vicari- 
ous obedience to death, even the death of the cross, from the second 


Adam, who made himself the federal head of fallen men, and gave 
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Having thus established the import of the death threatened as the 
~ penalty of Adam’s transgression, to include corporal, moral, or spiritual 
and eternal death; and showed that the sentence included also the 
whole of his noose next stots to ascertain that moral condition 

in which men are actually born into the world, notwithstanding that 
gracious provision which is made in Christ for human redemption. On 
this the testimony of Scripture is so explicit and ample, and its humbling 
representations are so borne out by consciousness and by experience, 
that it may well be matter of surprise, that the natural innocence of hu- 
man nature should ever have had its advocat least among those 
who profess to receive the Bible as the word of God. nteri 
subject of this corruption of human nature, it musi 

that there are several facts of his e to 
for; and that they must all be taker account in th 
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_ 1. That in all ages great, and even general wickedness has prevailed 
among those large masses of men which are called nations. 

‘So far as it relates to the immediate descendants of Adam before the 
flood; to all the nations of the highest antiquity; to the Jews through- 
out every period of their history, down to their final dispersion ; and to 
the empires and other states whose history is involved in theirs; we have 
the historical evidence of Scripture, and much collateral evidence also 
from their own historians os 

To what does this evidence go, but, to say the least, the actual de- 
pravity of ‘the ee 4 mankind in all these ages, and among all these 
nations? As to the race before the flood, a murderer sprang up in the 
first family, and the world became increasingly corrupt, until « God 
saw that the wickedness of man was great, and that every imagina- 
tion of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually ;” “that all 
flesh had corrupted their way upon earth;” and that “the earth 
was filled with violence through t. m.” Only Noah was found right- 
eous before God; and because of the universal wickedness, a wicked- 
ness ae all warning, and resisted all correction, the flood 
was brought a the world of the ungodly, as a testimony of Divine 
anger. 

The same course of increasing wickedness is exhibited in the sacred 
records as taking place after the flood. The building of the tower of 

- Babel was a wicked act, done by general concert, before the division of 


nations ; this we know, rom Hapa ving sxeietishe Divine displeasure, 
though we know not in what t e particular crime consisted. After the 
division of nations, the history of the times of Abraham, Lot, Jacob, 
Joseph, and Moses, sufficiently show that idolatry, injustice, oem 


ries which are advocated. pt. 4 ae 
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and gross sensualities Characterized the people of Canaan, , Egypt, and te 
_ every other country mentioned in the Mosaic narrative. 

The obstinate inclination of the Israelites to idolatry, through all i ah tae 
to the Babylonish captivity, and the general prevalence of vice among 
men, is acknowledged in every part of the Old Testament. ‘Their moral 
wickedness, after their return from Babylon, when they no longer prac- 
tised idolatry, and were, therefore, delivered from that most fruitful 
source of crime, may be collected from the writers of the Old Testament 
who lived after that event; and their general corruption in the time of 
our Lord and his apostles stands forth with disgusting prominence in 
their writings and in the writings of Josephus, their own historian. 

_As to all other ancient nations, of whom we have any history, the 
accounts agree in stating the general prevalence of practical immo. 
ral.ty and of meignant and destructive passions ; andif we had no such 
acknowledgments from themselves ; if no such reproaches were mutu- 
ally cast upon each other; if history were not, as indeed it is, a record 
of crimes, in action and in detail; and if poets, moralists, and satirists 
did not all give their evidence, by assuming that men were influenced 
by general principles of vice, expressing themselves in particular modes 
in different ages, the following great facts would prove the case :— 

The fact of GENERAL RELIGIOUS ERROR, and that in the very funda- 
mental nw of religion, such as the existence of one only God; 


mentionedabd re sh 7s both indifference to truth and hostility apie it, 
and therefore proves, at least, the general corruption of men’s hearts, of 
which even jndiffer ence to religious truth is a sufficient indication. 

The universal prevalence of 1poLarry, which not only argues great 
debasement of intellect, but deep wickedness of heart, because, in all 
ages, idolatry has been more or less immoral in its influence, and 
generally grossly so, by leading directly to sanguinary and impure 
practices. 

The prevalence of suprRstirion wherever idolatry has prevailed, 
and often when that has not existed, is another proof. The essence of 
this evil is the transfer of fear and hope from God to real or imaginary 
creatures and things, and so is a renunciation of allegiance to God, as 
the Governor of the world, and a practical denial either of his.being or 
his providence. 

Aggressive wars, in the guilt of which all nations and all uncivilized 
tribes have been, in all ages, involved, and which necessarily suppose 4 
hatred, revenge, cruelty, injustice, and ambition. 

The accounts formerly given of the i innocence and harmlessness of 
the Hindoos, Chinese, the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, and 
other parts of the world, are now found to be total mistakes or wilful 


falsehoods. 
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In all heathen nations, idolatry, superstition, fraud, oppression, and 


* vices of almost every description, show neral state of society tu 


.. Be exceedingly and even destructively corrupt ; and though Moham- 


medan nations escape the charge of idol et pride, avarice, oppres- 
sion, injustice, cruelty, sensuality, and gross superstition, are all pre- 
valent among them. 

The case of Christian nations, though in them immorality is more 
powerfully checked than in any other, and many bright and influential 
examples of the highest virtue are found among their inhabitants, suffi- 
ciently proves that the majority are corrupt and vicious in their habits. 
The impiety and profaneness; the neglect of the fear and worship of 
God; the fraud and villany continually taking place in the commerce 
of mankind ; the intemperance of various kinds which is found among 
all classes ; the oppression of the poor; and many other evils, are in 
proof of this; and, indeed, we may confidently conclude, that no ad- 
vocate of the natural innocence of man will contend that the majority 
of men, even in this country, are actually virtuous in their external 
conduct, and much less that the fear and love of God, and habitual 
respect to his will, which are, indeed, the only principles which can be 
deemed to constitute a person righteous, influence the people at large, 
or even any very large proportion of them. p res : 

The fact, then, is established, which was before laid dov 
in all ages and in all places have, at least, been get 

2. The second fact to be accounted for is, the stre 
dency to the wickedness which we have seen to be sen 

The strength of the corrupting principle, whatever it m 
marked by two circumstances. 

The first is, the greatness of the crimes to which men have aban- 
doned themselves. ps p 

If the effects of the corrupt principle had only been manifested in 
trifling errors, and practical infirmities, a softer view of the moral 
condition in which man is born into the world might, probably, have 
been admitted; but in the catalogue of human crimes, in all ages, and 
among great numbers of all nations, but more especially among those 
nations where there has been the least control of religion, and, there- 
fore, where the natural dispositions of men have exhibited themselves 
under the simplest and most convincing evidence, we find frauds, op- 
pressions, faithlessness, barbarous cruelties and murders, unfeeling 
oppressions, falsehoods, every kind of uncleanness, uncontrolled anger, 

“deadly hatred and revenge, as to their fel creatures, and proud and 


n, hat men 


~ gcornful rebellion against Gop. 


tee ER 

The second is, the number and infltencemethe checks and restraints 
against which this tide of wickedness has, urged on its almost resist- 
less and universal course. ; 
¢ Di 
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It has opposed itself against the Jaw of God, in some degree found — 
among all men; consequently, against the checks and remorse of con- © 
science ; against a settled conviction of the evil of most of the actions _ 
jddfized i in, which is shown by their having been blamed in others (at 
least whenever any have suffered by them) by those who themselves 
_ have been in the habit of committing them. P 
~~ Against the restraints of human laws, and the authority of magis- 

trates; for, in all ancient states, the moral corruption continued to 

spread until they were politically dissolved, society not being able to 
hold itself together, in consequence of the excessive height to which 
long indulgence had raised passion and appetite. 

Against the provision made to check human vices by that judicial 
~ aet of the Governor of the world, by which he shortened the life of 

man, and rendered it uncertain, and, at the longest, brief. 

Against another provision made by the Governor of the world, in 
part with the same view, 7. e. the dooming of man to earn his suste- 

nance by labour, and thus providing for the occupation of the greater 

por r ee ime in what was innocent, and rendering the means of 
Pie ulgences more scanty, and the opportunities of actual im- 
| mont re limited. 

Agai ins he restraints put upon vice, by rendering it, by the con- 
stitution “and the very nature of things, the source of misery of all 
kinds and egrees, 1 national, domestic, personal, mental, and bodily. 

Against tl 2 terrible judgments which God has, in all ages, brought 
upon wicked nations and notorious individuals, many of which visita 
tions were known and acknowledged to be the signal manifestations 
of his displeasure against their vices. 

Against those counteractive and reforming influences of the revela- 
tions of the will and mercy of Gop, which at different times have been 
vouchsafed to the world: as, against the light and influence of the 
patriarchal religion before the giving of the law; against the Mosaic 

institute, and the warnings of prophets among the Jews; against the 
religious knowledge which was transmitted from them among heathen 
nations connected with their history, at different periods ; against 
the influence of Christianity when introduced into the Roman empire, 
and when transmitted to the Gothic nations, by all of whom it was 
grossly corrupted ; and against the control of the same Divine religion 
in our own country, where it is exhibited in its purity, and in which the 
most active endeavours are adopted to enlighten and correct society. 

It is impossible to consider the number and power of these checks. 
without acknowledging, that those principles in human nature which 
give rise to the mass of moral evil which actually exists, and has always 


existed since men began to multiply upon the earth, are most powerful 
and formidable in their tendency. 


» 
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3. The third fact is, that the seeds of the vices which exist in so- 
ciety may be discovered in children in their earliest years ; selfishness, 
envy, pride, resentment, deceit, lying, and often cruelty ; and so much 
is this the case, so explicitly is this acknowledged by all, that it is the — 
principal object of the moral branch of education to restrain and cor- 7 
rect those evils, both by coercion, and by diligently impressing upon 4 , 
children, as their faculties open, the evil and mischief of all such n aflece 


tions and tendencies. . 
4. The fourth fact is, that every man is conscious of a natural, 
tendency to many evils. . 


‘These tendencies are different in degree and in kind. (1) In some 
they move to ambition, and pride, and excessive love of honour; in. ~ 
others, to anger, revenge, and implacableness; in others, to cowardice, 4. 
meanness, and fear ; in others, to avarice, care, and distrust ; in others,. ~~ 
to sensuality and prodigality. But where is the man who has not his 
peculiar constitutional tendency to some evil in one of wer griind 
But there are, also, evil tendencies common to all. These are, oe, 

‘ Pie 


creatures more than God; to forget God; to be indiffere 
gations to him; to regard the opinions of men more thai 
bation of God; to be more influenced by the visible things 
round us than by the invisible God, whose eye is ever upon wu 
that invisible state to which we are all hastening. o;,; 

It is the constant practice of those who advocate the natural i inno~ 
cence of man, to lower the standard of the Divine law der whicl: 
man is placed ; and to this they are necessarily driven, in order to give 
some plausibility to their opinions. They must palliate the conduct of 
men; and this can only be done by turning moral evils into natural 
ones, or into innocent infirmities, and by so stating the requisitions 
made upon our obedience by our Maker, as to make them consistent 
with many irregularities. But we have already shown, that the love 
of God requires our supreme love and our entire obedience; and it _ 
will, therefore, follow, that whatever is contrary to love and to entire 
subjection, whether in principle, in thought, in word, and in action, is 
sinful; and if so, then the tendency to evil, in every man, must, and on 
these premises will, be allowed. Nor will it serve any purpose to say, 
that man’s weakness and infirmity is such that he cannot yield this | 
perfect obedience; for means of sanctification and supernatural aid 
are provided for him in the Gospel; and what is it that renders him 
indifferent io them but the corruptness of his heart? 

Beside, this very plea allows all we contend for. It allows that 
the law is lowered, because of human inability to observe it and to 


sere | i 
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(1) “Omnia in omnibus vitri sunt sed non omnia in singulis extant.” 
(Seneca.) 
Vou. II. 5 
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oe ") — tedinanidl; but this itself proves, (were we even to admit the 


fiction of this lowering of the requisitions of the law,) that man is not 
the state in which he was created, 7 OF it would not have been 
4 « necessary'Yo: bring the’ standard of obedience down to his impaired 


. eondition, 


~ 5. The fifth ah is, that, even after a serious wish and intention 
has been’ formed in’men to renounce these views, and “ to live right- 
eously, soberly, and godly,” as becomes creatures made to glorify God, 
and on their trial for eternity, strong and constant resistance is made 
by the passions, appetites, and inclinations of the heart at every step 


of the attempt. 


_ . This is so clearly a matter of universal experience, that, in the | 


writings of every age and country, and in the very phrases and turns 


_ of all languages, virtue is associated with difficulty, and represented 
od “s s - 
_under the notion of a warfare. Virtue has always, therefore, been 


lie 
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represented as the subject of acquirement; and resistance of evil as 


being necessary to its preservation. It has been made to consist in 
‘self rule, which is, of course, restraint upon opposite tendencies ; the 


_ mind is said to be subject to diseases, (2) and the remedy for these 


diseases i is placed in something outward to itself—in religion, among 
inspired men ; in philosophy, among the heathen. (3) 


‘3 This constant struggle against the rules and resolves of virtue has 


en acknowledged in all ages, and among Christian nations more 
especially, where, just as the knowledge of what the Divine law requires 
is diffused, the sense of the difficulty of approaching to its requisitiony 
is felt ; and in proportion as the efforts made to conform to it are sin- 
cere, is the despair which ee repeated and constant defeats, 
when the aid of Divine grace is not called in. “O wretched man that 
I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death 7” 

These five facts of universal history and experience, as they cannot 


1 _be denied, and as it would be most absurd to discuss the moral condi- 
~ tion of human nature without any reference to them, must be accounted 


for; and it shall now be our business to inquire, whether they can be 
best explained on the hypothesis drawn from the Scripture, that man 
is by nature totally corrupt and degenerate, and of himself incapable 
of any good thing; or on the hypotlesis of man’s natural goodness, 
or, at worst, his natural indifference equally to good and to evil; no- 
tions which come to us ab initio with this disadvantage, that they have 
no text of Scripture to adduce to afford them any plausible support 
whatever. % 


(2) ‘* Hac conditione nati sumus, animalia obnoxia non paucioribus animi quam 
corporis motbis.” (Seneca.) - 
(3) “ Videamus quanta sint que a ‘philosophia remedia morbis animorum adhi. 
beantur; est enim quadam medicina certé,” &c. (Cicero.) 
‘ 
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The testimony of Scripture is decidedly in favour of th 
thesis. tdi Ca 


It has already been established, that the full pees Ia m’s offence 
passed upon his posterity ; and, consequently, th , 


sists in the spiritual death which has been before exe, fall my, 
provision to meet this case is, indeed, as we have seen, m ts the oy we 
Gospel; but that does not affect the state in which men are 5 Boma 
is a cure for an actually existing disease brought by us into the world; hos 
for, were not this the case, the evangelical institution would be one of | Oe . 
prevention, not of remedy, under which light it is always represented. 

_ lf, then, we are all born in a state of spiritual death; that is, with- 

t that vital influence of God upon our faculties, which we have see n 
to be necessary to give them a right, a holy tendency, and to m in 
them in it; and if that is restored to man by a dispensation of grace ‘ . 
and favour, it follows that, in his natural state, he is born with sinful 
propensities, and that, by nature, he is ee in his own strength, of & 
“no good thing.” sy gh ee ’ 


- 


With this the Scriptural account agrees. a 
It is probable, though great stress need not be laid upon it, that 
when it is said, Gen. v, 3, that “ Adam begat a son in his own like- 
ness,” that there is an implied opposition between the likeness of God, Pi 
in which Adam was made, and the likeness of Adam, in which his son — 
was begotten. It is not said, that he begat a son in the likcnescualtts f 


God; a very appropriate expression if Adam had not fallen, and if hu- 

man nature had sustained, in consequence, no injury ; and such a de- Pa 
claration was apparently called for, had this been the case, to show, d 
what would have been a very impc t fact, that, notwithstanding. . 


the personal delinquency of Adam, yet human nature itself had sus- 
tained no deterioration, but was propagated without corruption. On 
the contrary, it is said, that he begat a son in his own likeness ; which, 
probably, was mentioned on purpose to exclude the idea, that thei image 


of God was hereditary i in man. . 
In Gen. vi, 5, it is stated, as the cause of the flood, that “God saw 

that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that every ima- 

gination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually.” Here, 

it is true, that the actual moral state of the antediluvians may only be 

spoken of, and that the text does not directly prove the doctrine of here- ; 

ditary depravity : yet is the actual wickedness of man traced up to the 

heart, as its natural source, in a manner which seems to intimate, that 

the doctrine of the natural corruption of man was held by the writer, 

and by that his mode of expression was influenced. “ The heart of man 

is here put for his soul. This God had formed with a marvellous think- 

ing power. But so is his soul debased, that every imagination, figment, 

formation of the thoughts of it, is evil, only evil, continually evil. pie 
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°, 


ever it forms within itself as a thinking power, is an evil formation. 


‘Tf all men’s actual wickedness sprung from the evil formation of their 


corrupt heart, ¢ nd if, consequently, they were sinners from the birth, 


~~ go are all others likewise.” (Hebden.) 7, 


That this was the theological sentiment held anc ight by Moses, 


i wild ass, 


and implied even in this passage, is made very clear bygBien. gui, 21, 
« will not again curse the ground any more for man’s sake: for the 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth ; neither will Tagain 


‘smite any more every living thing.” The sense of which plainly is, 


that, notwithstanding the wickedness of mankind, though they sin from 
their childhood, yet would he not, on that account, again destroy “ every 
living thing.” Here it is to be observed, 1. That the words are spoken 
as soon as Noah came forth from the ark, and, therefore, after the ante- 


. diluvian race of actual and flagrant transgressors had perished, and 
_ before the family of Noah had begun to multiply upon the earth ; when, 
‘ in fact, there were no human beings upon earth mitt righteous Noah 


and his family. 2. That they are spoken of “man” as MAN; that is, 
of human nature, and, consequently, of Noah himself and the persons 


_ saved with him in the ark. 3. That it is affirmed of may, that is, 


of mankind, that the imagination of the heart “is evil from his youth.” 
Now the term “imagination” includes the thoughts, affections, and 
inclinations; and the word “youth” the whole time from the birth, 


' the earliest age of man. This passage, therefore, affirms the natural 


and hereditary tendency of man to evil. 

The book of Job, which embodies the patriarchal theology, gives 
ample testimony to this as the faith of those ancient times. Job xi, 12, 
“ Vain man would be wise, though man be born like a wild ass’s colt ;” 
fierce, untractable, and scarcely to be subjected. This is the case from 
his birth; it is affirmed of man, and is equally applicable to every 
age; it is me natural condition, he is “ born,” literally, “ the colt o a 

yf e . Al 

“ Man is born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward,” Job y, 7; that 
is, he is inevit itab y subjected to trouble ; this is the law of his state in 
this world, as x6 and certain as one of the laws of nature. The 
proof ay this passage is inferential; but very decisive. Unless man 
is born a sinner, it is not to be earch for, that he should be born 
to trouble. Pain and death are the consequences only of sin, and 
absolutely innocent beings must be exempt from them. 

“ Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean?” Job xiv, 4. The 
word thing is supplied by our translators, but person is evidently under- 
stood. Cleanness and uncleanness, in the language of Scripture, sig- 
nify sin and holiness; and the text clearly asserts the natural impos. 
sibility of any man being born sinless, because he is produced by guilty 


and defiled parents. 
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“What is man, that he should be clean; and he which is born of a 
woman, that he should be righteous ?” Job xv, 14. The same doctrine 
is here affirmed as in the preceding text, only more fully, and it may 
be taken as a lanation of the former, which was, perhaps, a pro- 
verbial ole The rendering of the LXX. is here worthy of no- 


tice, for, though it does not agree with the present Hebrew text, it 


stron marks the sentiments of the ancient Jews on the point in 
ques 


“ Who shall be clean from filth? Not one; even though his 
life on earth be a single day.” 

~ Psalm li, 5, “ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my 
mother conceive me.” What possible sense can be given to this pas- 
sage on the hypothesis of man’s natural innocence? It is in vain to 
render the first clause, “I was brought forth in iniquity ;” for nothing 


is gained byit. David charges nothing upon his mother, of whom he 


is not speaking, but of himself: he was conceived, or, if it please bet- 
ter, was borna sinner. And if the rendering of the latter clause were 
ailowed, which yet has no authority, “in sin did my mother nurse me ;” 
still no progress is made in getting quit of its testimony to the moral 


corruption of children, for it is the child only which is nursed, and, if | 


that be allowed, natural depravity is allowed, depravity before reason- 
able choice, which is the point in question. eae) 

Psalm Ivili, 3, 4, “The wicked are estranged from the womb, they 
go astray as soon as they are born, speaking lies.” They are alienated 
from the womb; “alienated from the life of God, from the time of their 
coming into the world.” (Wesley.) “Speaking lies :” they show a 
tendency to speak lies as soon as they are capable of it, which shows 
the existence of a natural principle of falsehood. 

_ Proverbs xxii, 15, and xxix, 15, “ Foolishness is bound in the heart 
of a child; but the rod of correction shall drive it far from him.” 


«The rod and reproof give wisdom, but a child left to himself bringeth 


is mother to shame.” “’These passages put together are a in tes- 
timony of the inbred corruption of young children, — ‘Foolishness,’ in 
the former, is not barely ‘appetite,’ or a want of the nowledge attain- 
able by instruction, as some have said. Neither of these deserve that 
sharp correction recommended. But it is an indisposedness to what 
is good, and a strong propensity to evil. This foolishness ‘is bound 
up in the heart of a child ;’ it is rooted in his inmost nature. It is, 
as it were, fastened to him by strong cords; so the original word sig- 
nifies. From this corruption of the heart in every child, it is that 
‘the rod of correction’ is necessary to give him wisdom; hence it is 
that a child left to himself, without correction, ‘brings his mother to 
shame.’ Ifa child were born equally inclined to virtue and vice, why 
should the wise man speak of foolishness, or wickedness as fastened 
so closely to his heart? And why should the rud and repre 30 
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necessary for him? These texts, therefore, are another clear proof of 


the corruption of human nature.” (Hebden.) 


The quotation of Psalm xiv, 2, 3, by the Apostle Paul, in Romans 
ili, 10, é&c, is also an important Scriptural proof of the universal moral 
corruption of mankind. “The Lord looked down from heaven upon 
the children of men, to see if there were any that did undératand: and 


seek God. They are all gone aside, they are altogether beco iene 
there is none that doeth good, no, not one.” Wh 

affirms this of the children of men, it is fair to conclude # he 
speaking of all men, and of human nature as originatin; 
-vity; and it is, indeed, obvious, from the context, that hem hus 
counting for Atheism and other evils, the prevalence of which he 


laments. But, as the apostle quotes this passage and the parallel one 
in the 53d Psalm as Scriptural proofs of the universal corruption of 


- mankind, the sense of the psalmist is fixed by his authority, and can- 


not be questioned. All, indeed, that the opponents of this interpreta- 
tion can say, is, that, in the same psalm the psalmist speaks also of 
tighteous persons, “God is in the generation of the righteous ;” but that 
is nothing to the purpose, seeing that those who contend for the uni- 


~ versal corruption of mankind, allow also that a remedy has been pro- 


vided for the evil; and that by its application some, in every age, have 
been made righteous, who were originally and naturally sinful. In fact, 
it could not be said, with respect to men’s actual moral conduct in that, 
or probably in any age, that “not one” was “righteous ;” but in every 
age it may be said, that not one is so originally, or by nature; so that © 
the passage is not to be explained on the assumption that the inspired 
writer is speaking only of the practice of mankind in his own times. 

Of the same kind are all those passages which speak of what is 
morally evil as the characteristic and distinguishing mark, not of any 
individual, not of any particular people, living in some one age or part 
of the world; but of man, of human nature; and especially those which 
make sinfulness the natural state of that part of the human race who 
have not undergone that moral renovation which is the fruit of a 
Divine operation in the heart, a work ascribed particularly to the Holy 
Spirit. Of these texts the number is very great, and it adds also to 
the strength of their evidence, that the subject is often mentioned 
incidentally, and by way of illustration and argument in support of 
something else, and must, therefore, be taken to be an acknowledged 
and settled opinion among the sacred writers, both of the Old and ) 
New Testament, and one which neither they nor those to whom they 
spoke or wrote questioned or disputed. 

“ Cursed,” says the Prophet Jeremiah, “is he that trusteth in wan.” 
Why in man, ifhe were not by nature unworthy of trust? On the scheme 


of man’s natural innocence, it would surely have been more appropria 
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to say, Cursed be he that trusteth indiscriminately in men, some ofwhom  ~ 


may have become corrupt ; but here human nature itself, man, in the 
abstract, is held up to suspicion and caution. “The heart,” proceeds 
the same prophet, “is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked, 
_ who know it?” which is the reason adduced for the caution pre- 
Sede Blacks trusting in man. It is precisely in the same way that our 
ord designates human nature, when he affirms, that “ from within, out 
art, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, murders, é&c ; all these 
from within, and defile the man.” ‘This representation 
true, on the scheme of natural innocence. All these 
‘ d come from without, not from within, as their original source, 
The heart must first be corrupted by outward circumstances, before it 
could be the corrupter. 

But to proceed with instances of the more incidental references to the 
fault and disease of man’s very nature, with which the Scriptures abound. 
“ How much more abominable and filthy is man, who drinketh iniquity 
like water?” Job xv, 16. “Madness is in the heart of the sons of mens 
while they live,” Eccles. ix, 3. ‘“ But they like men have transgressed the 
covenant,” Hos. vi, 7. “ If y ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts. 
unto your children,” Matt. vii, 11. “Thou savourest not the things that | 
be of God; but the things that be of mun,” Matt. xvi, 23. “ Are ye not” 
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carnal, and walk as men?” 1 Cor. iii, 3. “That he no longer should 
live the rest of his time in the lusts of men; but to the will of God, 1 i “* 


Peter iv, 2. “ We are of God, and the whole world lieth in w ickedness,” | 
1 John vy, 19. “Except a man e born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of Gop,” John ini, 8. < That ye put off the old man, and be Ag 
newed in the spirit of your mind ; ; and that ye pug on the new man,” 
Eph. iv, 22-24. ae 

The above texts are to it “considered as specimens of the mannerin | 
which the sacred writers speak of the subject rather than as approaching 
to an enumeration of the passages in which the same sentiments are 
found in great variety of expression, and which are adduced on various 
occasions. They are, however, sufficient to show, that man, and the. ee 
heart of man, and the moral nature of man, as spoken of by them in a 3 
way not to be reconciled to the notion of their purity, or even their indif.. 
ference to good andevil. On two parts of the New Testament, however, 
which irresistibly fix the whole of this evidence in favour of the opinion TF my 
of the universal Church of Christ, in all ages, our remarks may besome- 
what more extended. The first is our Lord’s discourse with Nico- 
demus, John iii, in which he declares the necessity of a new bith, in 
contradistinction to our natural birth, in order to our entrance into the 
kingdom of Gop; and lays it down, that the Spirit of God is the sole 
author of this change, and that what is born of the flesh cannot alter its 
ature ; it is flesh still, and must always remain so, and in that eae is : 
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* 
’ unfit for heaven. “Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
“ he cannot enter the kingdom of God; that which is born of the flesh is 


ud flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” _ Throughout the 
" New Testament, it will be found, that ‘when flesh and : spirit are, in a 
*, ~ moral sense, opposed to each other, the one means the c apt} nature 


and habits of men, not sanctified by the Gospel ; the other, either the 
*y _. principle and! habit of holiness in good men, or the van : 


_ who imparts, and constantly nurtures them. “I know thati 


(that. } 


is, in dwelleth no good thing,” Rom. vii, 18 «4 myse! with © 


the mind serve the law of God ; but with the flesh, the law of sin: ” Rom. 
vii, 25. “ There is, therefore, now no condemnation to them w ich ai are 
in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit,” Rom. 
viii, 1. “They that are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh ; 
but they that are after the Spirit the things of the Spirit. For to be 
; carnaliy minded is death ; but to be spiritually minded is life and peace. 
; Because the carnal oe is enmity against God ; for it is not subject to 
+2, the law of God, neither indeed can be. So then they that are in the 
%, flesh cannot please God. But ye are not in the flesh, - the Spirit 
if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you,” Rom. viii, 5-9. 

< These passages from St. Paul serve to fix the meani of the terms 
» 4 and Spirit, as used by the Jews, and as they occur in the discourse 
aly: ur Lord with Nicodemus; and they are so exactly parallel to 
: that they fully confirm the opinion of those who understand our Lo 
as expr essly asserting, that man is by nature corrupt and sinful, and 


fit, eae i kingdom of heaven ; and that all amendr 


F & 2 
of his case must r 


. righteousness ; but from that spe ation of the Holy Spirit 
ich produces a new birth or ve Both assert the natural 
a + state of man to be fleshly, that is, morally corrupt ; both as assert, that in 
yes man himself there is no remedy ; and both attribute rinciples of holi- 
s : ness p60 a supernatural agency, the agency of the Spirit « God himself. 
Pe ge criticism can make this language consistent with the theory of na- 
“ aie tural innocence. St. Paul describes the state of man, before: ‘he comes 

* 


‘under the quickening and renewing influence of oe Spirit, as being “in 


the flesh ;” in which state “ he cannot please God ;” as having a “carnal 


nind” which “is not, and cannot be, subject to the law of God.”? Our 
ord, in like manner, describes the state of “ the flesh,” this condition of 
entire unfitness for the kingdom of heaven as our aed state ; and to 
a fae make this the stronger, he refers this unfitness for heaven not ig our ac-— 
quired habits, but to the state in which we are born ; for the very reason 
; which he gives for the necessity ofa new birth is, that “that which is born 
4 of the flesh is flesh,” and therefore we “must be born again.” To interpret, 
- therefore, the phrase, “ to be flesh, as being born of the flesh,” merely to 
% agin are, by natural birth, endowed with the physical powers 


< eh” 


Js: 


not from himse tg is he gone from ori: ( 
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of human natu e, is utterly absurd; for what, then, is it to be born of o 
the ae to receive yer powers. which do not belung to % 
human na “hy x, if they go a step farther, and admit, that “ to be re 
fess as ~ rm of the flesh,” means to be frail and mortal like our “ 
re: the interpretation i is a physical and not a moral one, and S 


ea to si absurdity, that we must interpret the being born of the Spirit . 
ically and not morally, likewise. Now since the being born of the ; ¥ 
t re refers to a change which is effected in time, and Mak bres. 
mn, n, because our Lord speaks of being “born of ‘moat th Il as 

the Spirit, by which he means baptism; and, as St. Paul sa e Ro- 
mans, in the passage above quoted, “ ye are not in the flesh, but in the 
Spirit ;” and therefore speaks of their present experience in this world, 
it may ee asked, what physical change did, in reality, take placein them 
in consequence of being “ born of the Spirit?” On all hands it is allowed, 
that none took place; that they remained “frail and mortal” still; and 
it follows, therefore, that it is a moral and not a physical change which 
is spoken of, both by our Lord and by the apostle; and, if a moral 
change from sin to holiness, then is the natural state of man from he ee ; 
birth, and in consequence of his birth, sinful and corrupt. al —_, 

The oth ic edna is the argument a the third chapter of the he 
i the Rona , in which the apostle proves both Jews and G a : 
er sin, that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world ma 4 
ie ang guilty before God ;” and then proposes the means of salvation Dy’ 5 
faith in Christ, on the express ground that “all have sinned’and come 


ax. hort of the glory of God.” Whoever reads that argument, and con- 
“tl L the 


the universality e terms used, ALL, ae a ALL THE WORLD, 
ist conclude, in all fairness of cto a 


Bot Jews AND GENTILES se 
Se 


n race, of every age, is intended. But, ifan 
- will sii his words partially then he is placed in the following ~ 


cae stle Sima the wisdom and mercy of that a . 
sion W eee for man’s salvation in the Gospel upon man’s sin= vis 
7 fulnes: Y, and helplessness. Now the Gospel as a remed co * 
- disease, z as salvation from danger, is designed for all men, or bu Fo $ 
oa part ; if for all, then all are diseased and in danger; if but for a part, ” a % 


- . then the undiseased part of the human race, those who are in no dan- 
ger, have no interest in the Gospel, it is not adapted to their case; and 
not only is the argument of the apostle lost, but those who dawadage this 
notion must explain how it is, that our Lord himself commanded the 
Gospel to be preached “to every creature,” if but a part of mankind | 
2 needs its salvation. 
The doctrine, then, of Scripture is, I think, eh established to be, 
that of the natural and universal corruption of man’s nature; and we 
now consider, whether on this ground, or on the hypothestalePt aan’s =" 


natural innocence or indifference to good or to evil, the ‘facts ae 
oe ve 


' 
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enumerated can be best explained. They are, 1. The, at least, general 
corruption of manners in all times and countries. 2. The strength of 
the tendency in man to evil. 3. The early appentan: of the princi- 
ples of various vices in children. 4. Every man’s consciousness of a 
natural tendency in his mind to one or more evils. 5. That general 
resistance to virtue in the heart, which renders education, influence, 
_ watchfulness, and conflict necessary to counteract the force of evil. 
~ ‘These: points have been already explained more at large; and they are 
facts which, it is presumed, cannot be denied, and such as have the 
confirmation of history and experience. 

That they are easily and fully accounted for by the Scriptural doc- 
trine is obvious. The fountain is bitter, and the tree is corrupt; the 
bitter stream and the bad fruit are, therefore, the natural consequences. 
But the advocates of the latter hypothesis have no means of account. 
ing for these moral phenomena, except by referring them to bad ex- 
ample and a vicious education. 

Let us take the first. To account for general wickedness, they refer 
to general example. 

But, 1. This does not account for the introduction of ail wicked. 
ness. The children of Adam were not born until after the repentance 


- of our first parents and their restoration to the Divine favour. They 


appear to have been his devout worshippers, and to have had access to 
his “ presence,” the visible glory of the Shechinah. From what ex- 


ample, then, did Cain learn malice, hatred, and finally, murder? Example ; 


will not account, also, for the too common fact of the children of highly 
virtuous parents becoming immoral; for, since the examples nearest to 
them and constantly present with them are good examples, if the natural 


- disposition were as good as this hypothesis assumes, the good example 


always ptesent ought to be more influential than bad examples at a 
distance, and only occasionally seen or heard of. - 

2. If men are naturally disposed to good, or only not indisposed to 
it, it is not accounted for, on this hypothesis, how bad example should 
have become general, that is, how men should generally have become 


wicked. 


» 


If the natural disposition be more in favour of good than evil, themes 


there ought to have been more good than evil in the world, which is 
contradicted by fact; if there had been only an indifference in our 
minds to good and evil, then at least, the quantum of vice and virtue in 


“society ought to have been pretty equally divided, which is also contrary — 


to fact ; and also it ought to have followed from this, that at least all 

the children of virtuous persons would have been virtuous : that, for 

instance, the descendants of Seth would have followed in succession the 

steps of their righteous forefathers, though the children of Cain (passing 

by the difficulty of his own lapse) should have become vicious. On 
2 
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neither supposition can the existence of a general evil example in the 
world be accounted for. It ought not to have existed, and if so, the 
general corruption of mankind cannot be explained by it. 

3. This very method of explaining the general viciousness of so- 
ciety does itself suppose the power of bad example; and, indeed, in 
this it agrees with universal opinion. All the moralists of public and 
domestic life, all professed teachers, all friends of youth, all parents 
have repeated their cautions against evil society to those whom they 
wished to preserve from vice. \'The writings of moralists, heathen and 
inspired, are full of these admonitions, and they are embodied in the 
proverbs and wise traditional sayings of all civilized nations. But the 
very force of evil example can only be accounted for, by supposing a 
proneness in youth to be corrupted by it. Why should it be more in- 
fluential than good example, a fact universally acknowledged, and so 
strongly felt, that, for one person preserved by the sole influence of a 
good example, every body expects that a great number would be cor- 
rupted by an evil one? But if the hypothesis of man’s natural inno- 
cence were true, this ought not to be expected as a probable, much less 
as a certain result. Bad example would meet with resistance from a 
good nature; and it would be much more difficult to influence by bad 
examples than by good ones. 

4. Nor does example account for the other facts in the above enu- 
meration. It does not account for that strong bias to evil in men, 
which, in all ages, has borne down the most powerful restraints; for 
from this tendency that corrupt general example has sprung, which is 
alleged as the cause of it; and it must, therefore, have existed previ- 
ously, because the general example, that is, the general corrupt prac- 
tice of men is its effect. Wecannot, in this way, account for the early 
manifestation of wrong principles, tempers, and affections in children ; 
since they appear at an age when example can have little influence, 
and even when the surrounding examples are good, as well as when 
they are evil. Why, too, should virtue always be found more or less 
a conflict ? so that self-government and seli-resistance are, in all cases, 
necessary for its preservation. The example of others will not account 

+ for this; for mere example can only influence when it is approved by 
the judgment; but here is a case in which evil is not approved, in 
which “ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are pure,” are 


_. approved, desired, and cultivated; and yet the resistance of the heart 


to the judgment is so powerful, that a constant warfare and a strict 


command are necessary to perseverance. 
Let us, then, see whether a bad education, the other cause, usually 
alleged to account for these facts, will be more successful. oe 
1. ‘This cause will no more account for the introduction of passions 


so hateful as those of Cain, issuing in a fratricide so odious, a the 
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family of Adam, than will example. As there was no example of these 
evils in the primeval family, so certainly there was no education which 
could incite and encourage them. We are, also, left still without a 
reason why, in well-ordered and religious families, where cation and 
the example, too, is good, so many instances of their inefficacy should 
occur. If bad education corrupts a naturally well-disposed mind, then 

a good education ought still more por orl affect it, and give ita 
right tendency. It is allowed, that good example and good education 

y are, in many instances, effectual ; butwe can account for them, with- 
* out giving up the doctrine of the natural corruption of the heart. It 


% is, however, impossible for those to account for those failures of both 


example and instruction which often take place, since, on the hypothesis 
of man’s natural innocence and good disposition, they ought never to 
occur, or, at least, but in very rare cases, cand when some singular 
counteracting external causes happen to come into operation. 

2. We may also ask, how it came to pass,unless there were a pre- 
disposing cause to it, that education, as well as example, should have 
been generally bad? Of education, indeed, men are usually more 
careful than of example. a“ ys are often right when the life is 
wrong ; and many practise evil } dee not go so far as to teach it. If 
human nature, then, be born pure, or, at worst, equally disposed to 
good and evil, then the existence of a generally corrupting system of 
education, in all countries and among all people, cannot be accounted 
for. We have an effect either contrary to the assigned cause, or one 
to which the cause is not adequate—it is the case of a pure fountain 
sending forth corrupt streams; or that of a stream which, if turbid, 
has a constant tendency to defecation, and yet becomes still more 
muddy as it flows along its course. 

3. It is not, however, the fact, that education is directly and univer- 
sally so corrupting a cause as to account for the depravity of mankind. 
In many instances it has been defective ; it has often inculcated false 
views of interest and honour; it has fostered prejudices and even 
national, though not social, hatreds; but it has only in few cases been 
employed to teach those vices into which men have commonly fallen. 
In fact, education, in all countries, has been, in no small degree, opposed _ 
to vice; and, as the majority of the worst people among us would 
shudder to have their children instructed in the vices which they them- 
selves practise, so in the worst nations of antiquity, the characters of _ 
schoolmasters were required to be correct, and many principles an # : 
maxims of a virtuous kind were, doubtless, taught to children. When 
Horace says of youth, “ Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus asper,” he 
4, acknowledges its natural tendency to receive vicious impressions, but 

shows, too, that it was not left without contrary admonition. Precisely 


in Rages vices which all education, even the most defective, is designed > 


ei 
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to guard against, the world has displayed its depravity most obviously ; - 
and thus, so far from education being sufficient to account for the evils 
which h ained society in all ages, its influence has been, in no 
small degree, opposed to them. 4 

4. To e to the other facts whic | must be accounted for, educa- 
tion is placed upon the same ground in the ument as example. The 
early evil dispositions in children cannot thus be explained, for they ° 
appear before education commences; nor does any man refer to educa- : , 
tion his propensity to constitutional si s; the resistance he often feels . 2 
to good in his heart ; his orondicasitieides God, and to be indifferent 
to spiritual and eternal objects ; all these he feels to be opposed to those a ap 
i very principles which his judgment approves, and with which it was “ey: - 
’ furnished by education. 4 a 

It is only, then, by the Scriptural account of the natural and heredi- 
tary corruption of the human race, commonly called original sin, (4) " 
that these facts are fully accounted for; and as the facts themselves 
cannot be denied, such an interpretation of the Scripture as we have 
given above is, therefore, abundantly nfirmed. 

As the fact of a matural inclination to evil cannot be successfully 
combated, some have taken a milder view of the case; and, allowing * 
these tendencies to various excesses, account for them by their being 
natural tendencies to what is pleasing, and so, for this reason, they deny 
them to be sinful, until they are complied with and approved by the 
will. This appears to be the view of Limborch, and some of the later 
divines of the Arminian school, who on this and other points very 
materially departed from the tenets of their master. (See Limborch’s 
Theologia Christiana, liber iii, caput 4.) Nothing, however, is gained 
by this notion, when strictly examined ; for, let it be granted that these 
propensities are to things naturally pleasing, and that, in excess, they 
are out of their proper order; yet as it happens that, as soon as every 
person comes to years to know that they are wrong, as being contrary 

_to the Divine law, he yet chooses them, and thus, without dispute, makes 
‘them sins; this universal compliance of the will with what is known 
to be evil is also to be accounted for, as well as the natural tendency 
to sinful gratifications. Now, as we have proved the universality of 
sin, this universal tendency of the will to choose and sanction the na- 
tural propensity to unlawful gratification is the proof of a natural state 

"Sar mind, not only defective, but corrupt, which is what we contend for. 

_ If it be said, that these natural propensities to various evils in children 

are not sinful before they have the consent of the will, all that can be * 

maintained is, that they are not actual sins, which no one asserts ; but 

as a universal choice of evil, when accountableness takes place, proves 


wee 
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(4) The term ‘original ee to have been first introduced by St. 
Augustine, in his contréversy with the Pelagians. 
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a universal pravity of the will, previous to the actual choice, then it 
inevitably foliows, that, though infants do not commit actual sin, yet that 
theirs is a sinful nature. 

Finally, the death and sufferings to which children are Bpabject is a 
proof that all men, from their pet) are “constituted,” as the apostle 
has it, and treated as “sinners.” An innocent creature may die; no 
one disputes that; but to die was not the original law of our species, 
and the Scriptures refer death solely to sin as its cause. Throughout 
the sacred writings, too, it is represented as’a penalty, as an evil of the 
highest kind; and it is in vain to find out ingenious reasons to prove 
ita Ussing tm ankind. They prove nothing against the directly 
opposite ch Shee which has been stamped upon death and the suffer- 
ing of moral disease, by the testimony of Gop. On the hypothesis of 
man’s natural innocence, the death of the innocent is not to be recon- 
ciled to any known attribute of God, to any manifested principle of 
his moral government ; but on that of his natural corruptness and federal 
relation to Adam it is explained : it is: a declaration of God’s hatred of 
sin; a proclamation of the purity and “ “ibility of his law; while 
the connection of this state, with th ons of the covenant of 
grace, present “mercy and truth etng together, righteousness and 
peace kissing each other.” 

As to that in which original sin consists, some divines and some public 
formularies have so expressed themselves, that it might be inferred that 
a positive evil, infection, and taint had been judicially infused into man’s 
nature by God, which has been transmitted to all his posterity. Others, 
and those the greater number, both of the Calvinist and Arminian 
schools, have resolved it into privation. This distinction is well stated 
in the Private Disputations of Arminius. 

“ But since the tenor of the covenant into which God entered with 
our first parents was this, that if they continued in the favour and grace 
of God, by the observance of that precept and others, the gifts which 
had been conferred upon them should be transmitted to their poster 
by the like Divine grace which they had received; but if they shi 
render themselves unworthy of those favours, through disobedience, that 
their posterity should likewise be deprived of them, _and should be liable 
to the contrary evils: hence it followed, thay all men, who were to be 
naturally propagated from them, have become obnoxious to death tem- 
poral and eternal, and have been destitute of that gift of the Holy Spirit, 


or of original righteousness. This punishme nt is usually called a pri- | 


vation of the i image of God, and original sin. 
_ “But we allow this point to be made the subject of discussion—beside 
the want or absence of original righteousness, may not some other ¢ con- 
trary quality be constituted, as another part of original sin? We think 
it is more probable, that this absence alone of original righteousness is: - 
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original sin itself, since it alone is sufficient for the commission and 
production of every actual sin whatever.” ° 

This is by some divines called, with great aptness, “a depravation 
arising from a depravation,” and is certainly much more consonant with 
the Scriptures than the epinion of the infusion of evil qualities into the 


nature of man by a positive cause, or direct tainting of the heart. This . 


has been, indeed, probably an opinion, in the proper sense, with few, 
and has rather been collected from the strong and rhetorical expressions 
under which the moral state of man is often exhibited, and, on this ac- 
count, has been attacked as a part of the doctrine of original sin, by the. 
advocates of original innocence, and as making God directly the author 
of sin. No such difficulty, however, accompanies the’; te and 
guarded statement of that doctrine in the sense of Scripture. The de- 
pravation, the perversion, the defect of our nature is to be traced to our 
birth, so that in our flesh is no good thing, and they that are in the flesh 
cannot please God; but this state arises not from the infusion of evil 
into the nature of man by God, but from that separation of man from 
Gop, that extinctio ( spiritu ife which was effected by sin, and the 
consequent and necessary corruption of man’s moral nature. For that 
positive evil and corrupti flow from a mere privation may be 
illustrated by that which supplies the figure of speech, “ death,” under 
which the Scriptures represent the state of mankind. For, as in the 
death of the body, the mere privation of the principle of life produces 
inflexibility of the muscles, the extinction of heat, and sense, and motion, 
and surrenders the body to the operation of an agency which life, as 
long as it continued, resisted, namely, that of chymical decomposition ; 
so, from the loss of spiritual life, followed estrangement from God, moral 
inability, the dominion of irregular passions, and the rule of appetite ; 
aversion, in consequence, to restraint ; and enmity to God. 

This connection of positive evil, as the effect, with privation of the 
life and image of God, as the cause, is, however, to be well understood 
and carefully maintained, or otherwise we should fall into a great error 

‘other side, as, indeed, some have done, who did not perceive that 
the corruption ef man’s nature necessarily followed upon the privation 
referred to. It is, therefore, a just remark of Calvin, that “those who 
have defined original sin as a privation of the original righteousness, 
though they comprise the whole of the subject, yet have not used lan- 


: guage sufficiently expressive of its operation and influence. For our 


i” 


nature is not only destitute of all good, but is so fertile in all evils, that 
it cannot remain inactive.” (Institutes.) Indeed, this privation is not 
fulgepionessed by the phrase “ the loss of original righteousness,” un- 
less that be meant to include in it the only source of righteousness in 
even the first man, the life which is imparted and supplied by the Holy 
Spirit. A similar want of explicitness we observe also in Calvin’s own 
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statement in his getterally very able chapter on this subject, that Adam 
lost “the ornaments’’he received from his Maker for us as well as for 
himself; unless we understand by these original “ ornaments” and “ en- 
dowments” of human nature in him, the principle also, as above stated, 
{rom which they all flowed; and which, being forfeited, could no longer 

__ be imparted in the way of nature. For when the Spirit was restored to 
Adam, being pardoned, it was by grace and fayour; and he could not 
impart it by natural descent to his posterity, though born of him when 
in ‘a state of acceptance with God, since these influences are the gifts 
of God, which are imparted not by the first but by the second Adam ; 
not by nature, but by a free gift, to sinful and guilty man, the law being 
irreversible, “that which is born of the flesh is flesh.” 

Arminius, in the above quotation, has more forcibly and explicitly 
expressed that privation of which we speak, by the forfeiture “ of the 
gift of the Holy Spirit” by Adam, for himself and his descendants, and 
the loss of original righteousness as the consequence. 

This I take to be at once a simple anda Scriptural view of the case. 


President Edwards, who well argues against the notion of the infusion — 


of evil, perplexes his subject by his theory of “natural and supernatural 
principles,” which the notes of Dr. Williams, his editor, who has intro- 
duced the peculiarities of his system of passive power, have not relieved. 
So far, certainly, both are right; the latter, that the creature cannot 
uphold itself, either physically or mora ally, without God; the former, 
that our natural passions and appetites:can only be controlled by the 
higher principles, which are “ summarily comprehended i in Divine love.” 

But the power which upholds the rational creature in spiritual life is the 
Holy Spirit; and the source of these controlling supernatural powers, 
comprehended in “ Divine,” is also the Holy Spirit; from the loss of 
which all the deprayation of man’s nature proceeded. 

This point may be briefly elucidated. The infliction of spiritual death, 

which we have already shown to be ” inpatly in the original sentence, 
consisted, of course, in the loss of s ritual life, which was that principle 
from which all right direction and control of the various powers and 
faculties of man flowed. But this spiritual life in the first man was not 
a natural effect, that is, an effect which would follow from his mere 
creation, independent of the vouchsafed influence of the Holy Spirit. 
This may be inferred from the “new creation,” which is the renewal 


_ of man after the i image of Him who at first created him. This is the 


work of the Holy Spirit; but even after this cuange, this being “born 
Rabin man is not able to preserve himself in the renewed condition 


Se & Bich he is brought, but by the continuance of the same quicken eB 
al 


iding influence. No future growth in knowledge and experie 3 
no power of habit, longpersevered in, render him independent of the help 
of the Holy Spirit ; he has rather, in proportion to his growth, a deeper 
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consciousness of his need of the indwelling of God, and of what the 
apostle calls his “mighty working.” The strongest aspirations of this 
new life is after communion and constant intercourse with God; and 

as that is the source of new strength, so this renewed strength expresses 
itself in a “ cleaving unto the Lord,” with a still more vigorous “ pur.. 
pose of heart.” In a word, the sanctity of a Christian is dependert* 
wholly upon the presence of the Sanctifier. We can only work owt 

our own salvation as “ God worketh in us to will and to do.” 

This is the constant language of the New Testament ; but if we are 
restored to what was lost by Adam, through the benefit brought to us » 
by the second Adam ; if there be any correspondency between the mo- 
ral state of the regenerate man, and that of man before his fall, we do 
not speak of degree, but of substantial sameness of kind and quality ; if 
love to God be in us what it was in him ; if holiness, in its various 
branches, as it flows from love, be in us what it was in him; we have 
sufficient reason to infer, that as they are supported in us by the influ- 
ence of the Divine Spirit, they were so supported in him. Certain it is, 
that before we are thus quickened by the Spirit, we are “ dead in tres- 
passes and sins;” and if we are made alive by that Spirit, it is a strong 
presumption that the withdrawing of that Spirit from Adam, when he 
wilfully sinned, and from all his posterity, that is, from human nature 
itself, was the cause of the death and the depravation which followed. 

But this is not left to mere inference. For, as Mr. Howe justly ob- 
serves, when speaking of “the retraction of God’s Spirit from Adam,” 
“This we do not say gratuitously ; for do but consider that plain text, 
Gal. iii, 13, ‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us; for oursed is every one that hangeth on a tree ; 
that the blessing of Abraham might come upon us Gentiles, that we might 
receive the promise of the Spirit through faith.’ Ifthe remission ofthe = 
curse carry with it the conferring of the grace of the Spirit, then the ie 
curse, while it did continue, could not but include and carry in it the e 
privation of the Spirit. This was part of the curse upon apostate Adam, 
the loss of God’s Spirit. As soon as the law was broken, man was cursed, 
so as that thereby this Spirit should be withheld, should be kept off, other- 
wise than as upon the Redeemer’s account, and according to kis methods 


it should be restored. Hereupon it could not but ensue that the Holy — 
image of God must be erased and vanished.” (Posthumous Works.) 
‘This accounts for the whole case of man’s corruption. The Spirit’s - 
influence in him did not prevent the possibility of his sinning, though it tui" 
5 ; - f Ge 
afforded sufficient security to him, as long ashe looked up to that source — «2 


of strength. He did sin, and the Spirit retired ; and, the tide of sin once “— 
turned in, the mound of resistance being removed, it overflowed his whole 
nature. In this state of alienation from God men are born, with all 
these tendencies to evil, because the only controlling and sanctifying ie: 
Vou. IL 6 ‘a , 
“ao 
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power, the preserice ‘of the Spirit, is wanting, and is now given to man, 
not as when first brought into being, as a creature; but is secured to 
him by the mercy and grace of a new and different dispensation, under 
which the Spirit is administered in different degrees, times, and modes, 


according to the wisdom of God, never on the ground of our being 
~ ereatures, but as redeemed from the curse of the law by him who be- 


came a curse for us. 

A question, as to the transmission of this corruption of nature from 
parents to children, has been debated among these who, nevertheless, 
admit the fact; some contending that the soul is ex traduce ; others, 
that it is by immediate creation. It is certain that, as to the meta- 
physical part of this question, we can come to no satisfactory conclu- 
sion. The Scriptures, however, appear to be more in favour of the doc- 
trine of traduction. “Adam begat a son in his own likeness.” “That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh,” which refers certainly to the soul 
as well as to the body. The fact also of certain dispositions and emi- 
nent faculties of the mind being often found in families appears to fa- 
vour this notion ; though it may be plausibly said, that, as the mind 
operates by bodily instruments, there may be a family constitution of 
the body, as there is of likeness, which may be more favourable to the ° 
excitement and exertion of certain faculties than others. 

The usual argument against this traduction of the human spirit is, 
that the doctrine of its generation tends to materialism. But this arises 
from a mistaken view of that in which the procreation ofa human being 
lies, which does not consist in the production out of nothing of either 
of the parts of which the compounded being, man, is constituted, but in 


‘the uniting them substantially with one another. The matter of the body 


is not, th«n, first made, but disposed, nor can it be supposed that the soul 
is by that act first produced. That belongs to a higher power ;and then 
the only question is, whether all souls were created in Adam, and are 
transmitted by a law peculiar to themselves, which is always under the 
control of the will of that same watchful Providence, of whose constant 
agency in the production and ordering of the kinds, sexes, and circum- 
stances of the animal creation, we have abundant proof ; or whether 
they are immediately created. The usual objection to the last notion 
is, that God cannot create an evil nature ; but if our corru ne is the 
result of privation, not 0 meets infection, the notion of hime 
creation of the soul is cleare of a great difficulty, though it is not : holly 
disentangled, . But the tenet of the soul’s descent appears to have most 
countenance from the language of Scripture, and it is no small con- 
firmation of it, that when God designed to incarnate his own Son, he 
stepped out of the ordinary course, and formed a sinless human nature 
immediately by the power of the Holy Ghost. The philosophical diffi- 


culties which have presented themselves to this opinion appear chiefly 
2 * 
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to nar arisen on supposing that consciousness is an essential attri- 
bute of spirit ; and that the soul is naturally immortal ; the former of 
which cannot be proved, while the latter is somtsadioitsl by Scripture, 


which makes our immortality a gift dependent on the will of the giver. | 
Other difficulties have arisen for want of considering the constant — 


agency of God in regulating the production of all ee and of rational 
accountable creatures especially. 

But whichever of these views is adopted, the soul and the body are 
united before birth, and man is born under that curse of the law which 


has deprived fallen human nature of the Spirit of God, who can only . 


be restored by Christ. It is, therefore, well and forcibly said by Cal- 
vin,—* to enable us to underst: this subject, (man’s birth-in sin,) 
we have no need to enter on that tedious dispute, with which the 
fathers were not a little perplexed, whether the soul proceeds by deri- 
vation. We ought to be satisfied with this, that the Lord deposited 
with Adam the endowments he chose to confer upon human nature; 
and, therefore, that when he lost the favours he had received, he lost 
them not only for himself, but for us all. Who will be solicitous about 
a transmission of the soul, when he hears, that Adam received the 
ornaments that he lost no less for us than for himself? that they were 
given, not to one man only, but to the whole human nature? There 
is nothing absurd, therefore, if, in constquence of his being spoiled of 
his dignities, that nature be now destitute and poor.” (Institutes.) 
From this view of the total alienation of the nature of man from 
Goo, it does not, however, follow that there should be nothing virtuous 
and praiseworthy among men, until, in the proper sense, they become 
the subjects of the regeneration insisted upon in the Gospel as neces- 
sary to qualify men for the kingdom of heaven. From: the virtues 


which have existed among heathens, and from men being called upon to _ 
repent and believe the Gospel, it has been argued that human nature > 


is not so entirely corrupt and disabled as the above representation 
would suppose; and, indeed, on the Calvinistic theory, which denies 
that all men are interested in the benefits procured by the death of 
Christ, it would be extremely difficult for any to meet this objection, 
and: to intan their own views of the corruption of man with con- 
tency. On the contrary theory of God’s 1 niversal love nothing is 
s the 2 ent offered for all, 
Tol y Spirit is administered to all, and to ecret operations all 
that is really spiritual and good, in its princi to be ascribed. 
Independent of this influence, indeed, it may be conceived that there 
may be shuch restraint of evil, and many acts of external goodness in 
the world, without at all impugning the doctrine of an entire estr ange- 
ment of the heart from God, and a moral death in trespasses and sins. 
1. The understanding of man is, by its nature, adapted to pear 
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the evidence of demonstrated truth, and has no means of avoiding the 
‘conviction but by turning away the attention.—Wherever, then, reve- 
lations of the Divine law, or traditional remembrances of it are found, 
notions of right and wrong have been and must be found also. 

2. So much of what is right and wrong is connected with the znte- 
rests of men, that they have been led publicly to approve what is right 
in all instances, in all instances where it is obviously beneficial to so- 
ciety, and to disapprove of wrong. They do this by public laws, by 
their writings, and by their censures of offenders. A moral standard 
of judging of vice and virtue has, therefore, been found every where, 
though varying in degree ; which men have generally honestly applied 
to others in passing a judgment on their characters, though they have 
not used the same fidelity to themselves. More or less, therefore, the 
practice of what is condemned as vice or approved as virtue is shame- 
ful or creditable, and the interests and reputation of men require that 
they obtain what is called a character, and preserve it ; a circumstance 
which often serves to restrain vicious practices, and to produce a 
negative virtue, or an affectation of real and active virtue. 

3. Though the seeds of sin lie hid in the heart of all, yet their full 
developement and manifestation in action can only take place slowly 
and by the operation of exciting circumstances. Much of the evil in 
the world, also, lies in the irregularities of those natural appetites and 
the excesses of those passions which are not in themselves evil, and 
such corrupt habits cannot be formed until after opportunities of fre- 
quent indulgence have been given. ‘This will account for the com- 
parative innocence of infancy, of youth, and of those around whom 
many guards have been thrown by providential arrangement. 

4, We may notice, also, that it is not possible, were all men equally 
constituted as to their moral nature, that all sins should show themselves 
in all men; and that although there is nothing in the proper sense, good 
in any, that society should present an unvarying mass of corruption, 
which some appear to think a necessary corollary from the doctrine of 
the universal corruption of human nature. Avarice, the strong desire 
of getting and of hoarding wealth, necessarily restrains from expensive 
vices. An obsequious and a tyrannical temper cannot co-exist in the 
same circumstances, and yet, in other circumstances, the obsequious 
man is often found to be tyrannical, and the latter obsequious. Certain 
events excite a latent passion, such as ambition, and it becomes a mas- 
ter passion, to which all others are subordinated, and even vicious dis- 
positions and habits controlled in order’to success: just on the same 
principle that the ancient athlete (5) and our modern prize-fighters 

(5) ** Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 


Multa tulit fecitque puer; sudavit et alsit ; 
Abstinuit venere, et vino.” (Horace.) 
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abstain from sensual indulgences, in order to qualify themselves for the 
combat ; but who show, by the habits in which they usually live, that 
particular vices are suspended only under the influence of a. stronger 
passion. Perhaps, too, that love of country, that passion for its glory 
and aggrandizement, which produced so many splendid actions and cha- 
racters among the Greeks and Romans, a circumstance which has been 
urged against the doctrine of man’s depravity, may come under this rule. 
That it was not itself the result of a virtuous state of mind in, at least, 
the majority of cases, is clear from the frauds, injustice, oppressions, 
cruelties, and avarice with which it was generally connected. 

5. It is a fact, too, which cannot be denied, that men have constitu- 
tional evil tendencies, some more powerfully bent to one vice, some to 
another. Whether it results from a different constitution of the mind 
that the general corruption should act more powerfully in one direction 
in this man, and in another in that; or from the temperament of the 
body ; or from some law impressed by God upon a sinful nature, (which 
it involves no difficulty to admit, inasmuch as society could scarce) - 
have existed without that balance of evils and that check of one vice 
upon another which this circumstance produces, )—such is the fact ; and 
it gives a reason for the existence of much negative virtue in society. 

From all these causes, appearances of good among unregenerate men 
will present themselves, without affording any ground to deduct any thing 
from those statements as to man’s fallen state which have been just 
made ; but these negative virtues, and these imitations of actions really 
good from interest, ambition, or honour, have no foundation in the fear 
of God, in a love to virtue as such, in a right will, or in spiritual affec- 
tions; and they afford, therefore, no evidence of spiritual life, or, in 
other words, of religious principle. To other vices, to which there is 
any temptation, and to those now avoided, whenever the temptation 
comes, men uniformly yield; and this shows, that though the common 
corruption varies its aspects, it is, nevertheless, unrelieved by a real vir- 
tuous principle in any, so far as they are left to themselves. 

But virtues grounded on principle, though an imperfect one, and there- 
fore neither negative nor simulated, may also be found among the unre- 
generate, and have existed, doubtless, in allages. These, however, are 
not from man, but from God, whose Holy Spirit has been vouchsafed to 
“ the world,” through the atonement. ‘This great truth has often been 
lost sight of in this controversy. Some Calvinists seem to acknowledge 
it substantially, under the name of “ coramon grace ;” others choose 
rather to refer all appearances of virtue to nature, and thus, by attempt- 
ing to avoid the doctrine of the gift of the Spirit to all mankind, attribute 
to nature what is inconsistent with their opinion of its entire corruption. 
But there is, doubtless, to be sometimes found in men not yet regene- 
rate in the Scripture sense, not even decided in their choice, somes 
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of moral excellence, which cannot be referred to any of the causes 
above adduced ; and of a much higher character than is to be attributed 


to a nature which, when left to itself, is wholly destitute of spiritual 
_ life. Compunction for sin, strong desires to be freed from its tyranny, 


such a fear of God’as preserves them from many evils, charity, kind- 
ness, good neighbourhood, general respect for goodness and good men, 
a lofty sense of honour and justice, and, indeed, as the very command 
issued to them to repent and believe the Gospel in order to their sal- 
vation implies, a power of consideration, prayer, and turning to God, 
so as to commence that course which, persevered in, would lead on to 
forgiveness and regeneration. To say that all these are to be attributed 
to mere nature, is to surrender the argument to the semi-Pelagian, who 
contends that these are proofs that man is not wholly degenerate. They 
are to be attributed to the controlling influence of the Holy Spirit; to 
his incipient workings in the hearts of men; to the warfare which he 
there maintains, and which has sometimes a partial victory, before the 
final triumph comes, or when, through the fault of man, through “ resist- 
ing,” “ grieving,” “vexing,” “quenching” that Holy Spirit, that final 
triumph may never come. It is thus that one part of Scripture is re- 
conciled to another, and both to fact ; the declaration of man’s total cor- 
ruption, with the presumption of his power to return to God, to repent, 
to break off his sins, which all the commands and invitations to him from 
the Gospel imply : and thus it is that we understand how, especially in 
Christian countries, where the Spirit is more largely effused, there is 
so much more general virtue than in others ; and in those circles espe- 
cially, in which Christian education, and the prayers of the pious, and 
the power of example are applied and exhibited. 

The Scriptural proof that the Spirit is given to “the world” is obvious 
and decisive. We have seen that the curse of the law implied a denial 


of the Spirit ; the removal of that curse implies, therefore, the gift of the 


Spirit, and the benefit must be as large and extensive as the atonement. 
Hence we find the Spirit’s operations spoken of, not only as to the good, 
but the wicked, in all the three dispensations. In the patriarchal, “ the 
Spirit strove with men ;” with the antediluvian race, before and all the 
time the ark was preparing. The Jews in the wilderness are said to 
have “vexed his Holy Spirit ;” Christ promises to send the Spirit to 
convince the world of sin; and the book of God’s ae concludes 
by representing the Spirit as well as the Bride, the Holy Ghost as well 
as the Church in her ordinances, inviting all to come and take of the 
water of life freely. All this is the fruit of our redemption and the new 
relation in which man is placed to God; as a sinner, it is true, still ; 
but a sinner for whom atonement has been made, and who is to be wooed: 
and won to an acceptance of the heavenly mercy. Christ having been 
mutes curse for us, the curse of the law no longer shuts out that Spirit 
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from us; nor can justice exclaim against this going forth of the Spirit, 
as it has been beautifully expressed, “ to make gentle trials upon the spi- 
rits of men ;” to inject some beams of light, to inspire contrite emotions, 
which, if they comply with, may lead on to those more powerful and. 
effectual. If, however, they rebel against them, and oppose their sen- 
sual imaginations and desires to the secret promptir gs of God’s Spirit, 
they ultimately provoke him to withdraw his aid, and they relapse into 
a state more guilty and dangerous. Again and again they are visited 
in various ways, in honour of the Redeemer’s atonement, and for the 
manifestation of the long suffering of God. In some the issue is life ; 
in others, an aggravated death; but in most cases this struggle, this 
“striving with man,” this debating with him, this standing between him 
and death, cannot fail to correct and prevent much evil, to bring into 
existence some “ goodness,” though it may be as the morning cloud and 
the early dew, and to produce civil and social virtues, none of which 
however, are to be placed to the account of nature, nor used to soften 
our views of its entire alienation from God; but are to be acknowledged 
as magnifying that grace which regards the whole of the sinning race 
with compassion, and is ever employed in seeking and saving that 
. which is lost. 


—— 


CHAPTER XIX. 
RepEMPTION.—PRincIPLES oF Gop’s Moran GovERNMENT. 


We have established it as the doctrine of Holy Scripture, that all 
men are born with a corrupted nature, that from this nature rebellion 
against the Divine authority universally flows, and that, in conse- 
quence, the whole world is, as St. Paul forcibly expresses it, “ guilty 
before Gop.” ie 

Before any issue proceeded from the first pair, they were restored to 
the Divine favour. Had no method of forgiveness and restoration 
been established with respect to human offenders, the penalty of death 
must have been forthwith executed upon them, there being no doubt of 
the fact of their delinquency, and no reason, in that case, for delaying 
their punishment; and with, and in them, the human race must have 
utterly perished. The covenant of pardon and salvation which was 
made with Adam, did not, however, terminate upon him; but compre- 
hended all his race. This is a point made indubitable by those pas- 
sages we have already quoted from the ‘Apostle Paul, in which he 
contrasts the injury which the human race have received from the 
disobedience of Adam, with the benefit brought to them by the obedience 
of Jesus Christ. “For if, through the offence of one, many be dead, 


much more the grace of Gop, and the gift by grace, which is by on? 
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man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many.” “ Therefore, as by 
the offence of one judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; even 
so by the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men unto 
justification of life.” : » 

Since, then, the penalty of death was not immediately executed in all 
its extent upon the first sinning pair, and is not immediately executed 
upon their sinning descendants; since they were actually restored to 
the Divine favour, and the same blessing is offered to us, our inquiries 
must next be directed to the nature and reason of that change in the 
conduct of the Divine Being, in which he lays aside, in so great a mea- 
sure, the sternness and inflexibility of his office of Judge, and becomes 
the dispenser of grace and favour to the guilty themselves. 

The existence of a Divine law, obligatory upon man, is not doubted 
by any who admit the existence and government of Gov. We 
have already seen its requirements, its extent, and its sanctions, and 
have proved that its penalty consists not merely of severe sufferings 
in this life; but in death, that is, the separation of the body and the 
soul,—the former being Jeft under the power of corruption, the other 
being separated from God, and made liable to punishment in another 
state of being. 

It is important to keep in view the fact of the extent and severity of 
the punishment denounced against all transgressions of the law of Gon, 
because this is illustrative of the character of God; both with reference 
to his essential holiness and to his proceedings as Governor of the 
world. The miseries connected with sin, as consequences affecting the 
transgressor himself and society, and the afflictions, personal and 
national, which are the results of Divine visitation, must all be regarded 
as punitive. Corrective effects may be secondarily connected with 
them, but primarily, they must all be punitive. It would be abhorrent 
to all our notions of the Divine character, to suppose perfectly innocent 
beings subject to such miseries; and they are only, therefore, to be 
accounted for on the ground of their being the results of a supreme 
Judicial administration, which bears a strict, and often a very terrible 
character. If, to the sufferings and death which result from offences 
in the present life, we add the future punishment of the wicked, we 
shall be the ‘more impressed with the depth and breadth of that impress 
of justice which marks the character and the government of God. Say 
ithat this punishment is that of loss, loss of the friendship and presence 
.of God, and all the advantages which must result from that immediate 


7 


intercourse with him which is promised to righteous persons ; and that — 


this loss, which, confessedly, must be unspeakably great, is eternal , 


even then it must follow that the turpitude of moral delinquency is, 


regarded by our Divine Legislator and Judge as exceedingly mighty 


and aggravated. But when to the punishment of loss in a future life, 
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we add that of pain, which all the representations of this subject in 
Scripture certainly establish, whether they are held to be expressed in 
literal or in figuratiye phrase ; to which pain also the all-impressive 


circumstance of eternity is to be added; then is our sense of the 
and deserving of human offence against God, according to the pr 


guilt 
inci- 


ples of the Divine law, raised, if not to a full conception of the evil of 
sin, (for as We cannot measure the punishment, we cannot measure 


the quality of the offence,) yet to a standard of judging, which 


may 


well warrant the Scriptural exclamation, “It is a fearful thing to fall 


into the hands of the living God.” 


These premises are unquestionable, if any respect is paid to the 
authority of Scripture, and, indeed, God’s severity against moral offence 
is manifested, as to this present life, by facts of universal observation 


and uninterrupted history, quite independent of Scripture. But 


it is 


to the testimony of God himself, in his own word, that we must resort 
for‘the most important illustrations of the Divine character, and espe- 


cially of its worrvuss and sustice. 
ith respect to the former, they show us that Hoxrness in 
is more than a mere absence of moral evil; more than approval, 


God 
and 


even delight in moral goodness; more than simple aversion and dis- 
pleasure at what is contrary to it. They prove, that the holiness of 
God is so intense, that whatever is opposed to it is the object of an 


active displacence, of hatred, of opposition, and resistance, and 


that 


this sentiment is inflexible and eternal. Agreeably to this, Gop is, in 
Scripture, said to be “of purer eyes than to behold iniquity”—and 
we are taught that “the thoughts of the wicked are an abomination” 


to him. 


With respect to the susrice of God, it is necessary that we should 
enter into a larger view, since a right conception of that attribute 
of the Divine nature lies at the foundation of the Christian doctrine 


of atonement. ee 


” 
Justice is usually considered as universal or particular. Universal 
justice, or righteousness, includes holiness, and, indeed, comprehends 
all the moral attributes of God, all the Divine virtues of every ki a 


Particular justice is either commutative, which respects ci i 
is _ 


tributive, which is the dispensing of rewards and punishments, an 


‘" . ‘ A . 7 vie es 
exercised only by governors. It is the justice of God in this las view, 
but still in connection with universal justice, with which we are now " 


concerned; that rectoral sovereign justice by which he maintain 
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s his 


own rights, and the rights of others, and gives to every one his due 
according to that legal constitution which he has himself established. 


And as this legal constitution under which he has placed his creatures, 
is the result of universal justice or righteousness, the holiness, goodness, 


truth. and wisdom of God united; ‘so his distributive justice, SF his 
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respect to the laws which he has himself es tablished, is, in every respect 
and degree, faultless and perfect. In this legal ‘constitution, no rights 
are mistaken or misstated ;. and nothing is enjoined or prohibited, no- 
thing promised or threatened but what is exactly conformable to the 
universal righteousness or absolute moral perfection of God. This is 
the constant doctrine of Scripture; this the uniform praise bestowed 
upon the Divine law, that it is, in every respect, conformable to abstract 
truth, purity, holiness, and justice, and is itself truth, purity, holiness, 
and justice. “The statutes of the Lord are r1enT, rejoicing the heart ; 
the commandment of the Lord is purx, enlightening the eyes ; the fear 
of the Lord is cian, enduring for ever; the judgments of the Lord are 
TRUE and RIGHTEOUS altogether,” Psalm xix,8,9. “The law is holy, 
and the commandment HoLy, susT, and coop,” Rom. vu, 12. 

Of the strictness and severity of the punitive justice of God, the sen- 
tence of death, which we have already seen to be pronounced upon 
“stn,” and, therefore, upon all transgressions of od’ s law, for “sin is 
the transgression of the law,” is sufficient evidence; and the actual 
infliction of death, as to the body, is the standing proof to the world, 
that the threatening is not a dead letter, and that in the Divine admi- 
nistration continual and strict regard is had to the claims and dispen- 
sations of distributive justice. On the other hand, as this distributive 
justice emanates from the entire holiness and moral rectitude of the 
Divine nature, it is established, by this circumstance, that the severity 
does not go beyond the equity of the case; and that, to the full extent 
of that.punishment which may be inflicted in another life, and which 
is, therefore, eternal, there is nothing which is contrary to the full and 
complete moral perfection of God, to his goodness, holiness, truth, and 
justice united; but that it is fully agreeable to them all, and is, in- 
deed, the result of the perfect existence of such attributes in the Divine 
nature. ‘ 

The Scriptures, therefore, are frequently exceedingly emphatic in 
ascribing a perfect righteousness to the judicial and. penal visitations 
of sinful individuals and nations ; and that not merely with reference 
to such visitations being conformable to the penalties threatened in 
the Divine law itself, in which case the righteousness would consist 
in their not exceeding the penalty threatened ; but, more abstractedly 
_ considered, in their very nature, and with inten to even the high. 
est standard of righteousness and holiness. “Shall not the Judge of 
the whole earth do ricnT?” “It is a RIGHTEOUS THING with God to 
RECOMPENSE tribulation to them that trouble you,” 2 Thess. i, 6.— 
“The day of wrath and revelation of the RrcHTEOUs JUDGMENT of 
Gop,” Rom. ii,5. “Even so, Lord God Almighty, rruz and rien1- 
Eous are thy judgments,” Rev. xvi, 7. 

The legal constitution then, which we are under, secures life to the 
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obedient, but dooms offenders to die. It is the office of distributive 
justice to execute this penalty, as well as to bestow the reward of obe- 
dience ; and the appointment of the penalty and the execution of it, are 
both the results of the essential rectitude of God. 

This is most obvious as the doctrine of Scripture; but have we any 
means of discerning the connection between the essential justice or uni- 
versal righteousness of God, and such a constitution of law and govern- 
ment as, in the first instance, ordains so severe a penalty against sin as 
death, maintains it unchangeably through all the generations of time, 
and carries it into eternity? This is an important question, not with- 
out its difficulties, and yet it may not altogether elude our inquiries. 
Whether we succeed or not in discovering this connection, the fact re- 
mains the same, firmly grounded on the most explicit testimony of Gop 
in his own word. It is, however, an inquiry worthy our attention. 

The creation of beings capable of choice, and endowed with affec- 
tions, seems necaggnaly to have involved the possibility of volitions and 
acts contrary to the will of the Creator, and, consequently, it involved 
a liability to misery. To prevent this, both justice and benevolence 
were concerned. Justice, seeing that the Creator has an absolute 
right to the entire obedience of the creatures he has made, and all op- 
position to that will is the violation of a right, and the practice of a 
wrong which justice is bound to prevent. Benevolence, because this 
opposition to the will of God, which will isthe natural law of a creature, 
must be the source of misery to the offender, and that independent of 
direct punishment. This is manifest. Some end was proposed in crea- 
tion, or it could not have been a work of wisdom ; the felicity of the 
creature must also have been proposed as an end, either principal or 
subordinate, or creation could not have been a display of goodness; a 
capacity and power of holiness must also have been imparted to moral 
agents, or, in a moral nature, every act would have been morally corrupt, 
and, therefore, the creature must have been constantly displeasing to the 
holy God, and not “ very good,” as all his works, including man, were 
pronounced to be at the beginning. The end proposed in the forming 
of intelligent creatures could only be answered by their continual com- 
pliance with the will of God. This implied both the power and the 
exercise of holiness, and with that the felicity of the creature was nc- 
cessarily connected. It was adapted to a certain end, and in attaining 
that its happiness was secured. To be disobedient was to set itself in 
opposition to God, to exist and act for ends contrary to the wisdom 
and holiness of God, and was, therefore, to frustrate his benevolent in 
etait as to its happiness, and to become miserable from its very 
hostility to God, and the disorder arising from the misapplication of the 
powers with which it had been endowed. ‘To prevent all these evils, 


and to secure the purvoses for which creative power was nee 
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the ends, therefore, of that administration which arose out of the exist- 
ence of moral agents. This rule takes date from their earliest being. 
No sooner did they exist, than a Divine government was established 
over them; and to the ends just mentioned all its acts must have been 
directed. 

The first act was the publication of the will or law of God, for where 
there is no declared law there is no rational government. The second 
act was"to give motives to obedience, for to creatures liable to evil, 
though created good, these were necessary; but as they were made 
free, and designed to yield a willing service, more than motives, that is 
rational inducements, operating through the judgment and affections, 
could not be applied to induce obedience ;—external force or necessary 
impulse could have no place in the government of such creatures. ‘The 
promise of the continuance of a happy and still improving life compre- 
hended one class of motives to obedience ; the real justice of yielding 
obedience another. But was no motive arising from fear also to be 
applied? There was much to be feared from the very nature of things ; 
from the misery which, in the way of natural and necessary consequence 
alone, must follow from opposition to the will of God, and the wilful 
corrupting of a nature created upright. Now, since this was what the 
creature was liable to, the administration of the Divine government 
would have been obviously defective, had this been concealed by Him, 
who had himself established that natural order, by which disobedience 
to the will of God, in a moral being, should be followed by certain 
misery, and he would apparently have been chargeable with not having 
used every means, consistent with free agency, to prevent so fatal a 
result. So far we conceive that this is indubitable. 

But now let us suppose that nothing less than a positive penalty, of 
the most tremendous kind, could be a sufficient motive to deter these 
free and rational beings from transgression ; that, even that threatened 
penalty itself, though the greatest possible evil, would not, in all cases, 
be sufficient ; but that, in none a less powerful motive would prove suf- 
ficiently cautionary ; then, in such circumstances, the moral perfec- 
tion of the Divine nature, his universal rectitude and benevolence, 
would undoubtedly require the ordination of that penalty, however tre- 
mendous. The case might be a choice between the universal disobe- 
dience of all, and their being left to the miseries which follow from sin 
by natural consequence; and the preservation of some, perhaps the 
majority, though the guilty remainder should not only be punished by 
the misery which is the natural result of vice; but, in addition, should 
be subject to that positive penalty of death, which, as to the soul, runs 
on with immortality, and is, therefore, eternal. ; 

On such an alternative as this, which may surely be conceived pos- 


sible, and which contradicts no attribute of God, does the essential jus- 
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tice or rectitude of the Divine nature demand that such a penalty should 
be adopted? The affirmative of this question will be supported, I think, 
by the following considerations :— 

1. The holiness of God, which, as we have seen, is so intense as toe 
abhor and detest every kind and degree of moral evil, would, from its 
very nature, its active and irreconcilable opposition to evil, determine 
to the adoption of the most effectual means of preventing its introduc- 
tion among the rational beings which should be created, and, when 
introduced, of checking and limiting its progress. So that, in propor- 
tion to that aversion, must be his propension to adopt the most effectual 
means to deter his creatures from it; and if nothing less than such a 
penalty could be effectual, even in the majority of cases, then it re- 
sulted necessarily, from the holiness of Gop, that the penalty of death, 
in all its Scriptural extent, should be attached to transgression. 

2. The consideration of the essential justice or rectitude of God, 
that principle which leads to an unchangeable respect to what is right 
and equitably fit, leads to the same conclusion. God has his own 
rights as maker, and, therefore, proprietor and Lord of all creatures, 
and it is fit they should be maintained and vindicated. ‘To surrender 
them, or unsteadily and uncertainly to assert them, would be an en- 
couragement to evil, and his very regard to mere abstract right and 
moral fitness must, therefore, be considered as determining God to a 
steady and unchangeable assertion of his rights, since their surrender 
could present no end worthy of his character, or consistent with his 
holiness. But wherever more created beings exist than one, the 
rights of others also come into consideration ; both the indirect right 
of a dependent creature under government, to be protected, as far as 
may be, from the contagion of bad example, and the more direct right 
of protection from those injuries which many sins do, in their own 
nature, imply. For no man can be ambitious, unjust, &c, without 
inflicting injury upon others. The essential rectitude of God was con- 
cerned, therefore, to regard these rights in the creatures dependent upon 
him, and to adopt such a legal constitution and mode of government, 
under which to plac» them, as should respect the maintenance of his 
own rights of sovereignty, and the righteous claims which his crea- 
tures, that is the general society of created beings, had upon him, All 
this, it may be said, only proves that the essential rectitude of God re- 
quired that such a government should be adopted as should inflict some 
marked penalty on offences. It proves this, but it proves more, namely, 
that the Divine rectitude required that the most effectual means should 
be adopted to uphold these rights, both as they existed primarily in 
God, and secondarily in his creatures. This must follow : for if there _ 
was any obligation to uphold them at all, it was an obligation to up- 
hold them in the most effectual manner, since, if ineffectual ne only 
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had been adopted, when more effectual means were at hand, a wilful 
abandonment of those rights would have been implied. If, therefore, 
there were no means equally effectual for these purposes as the issuing 
of a law, accompanied by a sanction of death as its penalty, the essen- 
tial rectitude of Gop required its adoption. 

3. The same may be said of the Divine goodness and wisdom, for, 
as the former is tenderly disposed to preserve all sentient creatures 
from misery, so the latter would, of necessity, adopt the most effectual 
means of counteracting moral evil, which is the only source of misery 
in the creation of Gop. 

The whole question, then, depends on this, whether the penalty of 
death, as the punishment of sin, be the most effectual means of accom- 
plishing this end; the answer to which is, to all who believe the Bible, 
that’as this has actually been adopted as the universal penalty of trans- 
gressing the Divine law, (see chapter xviii,) and as this is confessedly 
the highest possible penalty, nothing less than this could be effectual to 
the purpose of government, and to the manifestation of the Divine holi- 
ness and rectitude. If it could, then a superfluous and excessive means 
has been adopted, for which no reason can be given, and which im- 
peaches the wisdom of God, the office of which attribute it is to adapt 
means to ends by an exact adjustment ; if not, then it was required by 
all the moral attributes of the Divine nature to which we have referred. 

The next question will be whether, since, as the result of the moral 
perfection of God, a legal constitution has been established among 
rational creatures which accords life to obedience, and denounces 
death against transgression, the justice of God obliges to the execution 
of the penalty ; or whether we have any reason to conclude, that the 
rights of God are in many, or in all cases, relaxed, and punishment 
remitted. All the opponents of the doctrine of atonement strenuously 
insist upon this; and argue, first, that God has an unquestionable 
power of giving up his own rights, and pardoning sin on prerogative, 
without any compensation whatever; second, that when repentance 
succeeds to offence, there is a moral fitness in forgiveness, since the 
person offending presents an altered and reformed character; and 
finally, that the very affections of goodness and mercy, so eminent in 
the Divine character, require us to conclude that he is always ready, 
upon repentance, to forgive the delinquencies of all his creatures, or, 
at most, to make their punishments light and temporary. 

In the first of these arguments, it is contended that God may give up 
his own rights. This must mean either his right to obedience from his 
creatures, or his right to punish disobedience, when that occurs. With 

respect to God’s right to be obeyed, nothing can be more obvious than 
that the perfect rectitude of his nature forbids him to give up or to relax 
that — at all. No king can morally give up his right to be obeyed 
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in the full degree which may be enjoined by the laws of his kingdom. 
No parent can give up his right to obedience, in things lawful, from his 
children, and be blameless. In both cases, if this be done voluntarily, 
it argues an indifference to that principle of rectitude on which such 
duties depend, and, therefore, a moral imperfection. Now this cannot 
be attributed to God, and, therefore, he never can yield up his right to 
be obeyed, which is both agreeable to abstract rectitude, and is, more- 
over, for the benefit of the creature himself, as the contrary would be 
necessarily injurious to him, But may he not give up his right to pun- 
ish, when disobedience has actually taken place? Only, it is manifest. 
where he would not appear by this to give up his claim to obedience, 
which would be a winking at offence ; and where he has not absolutely 
bound himself to punish. But neither of these can occur here. It is 
only by punitive acts that the Supreme Governor makes it manifest that 
he stands upon his right to be obeyed, and that he will not relax it. If 
no punishment ensue, then it must follow, that that right is given up. 
From the same principle that past offences are regarded with impunity, 
it would also follow, that all future ones might be overlooked in like 
manner, and thus government would be abrogated, and the obligation of 
subjection to God be, in effect, cancelled. If, again, impunity were con- 
fined to a few offenders, then would there be partiality in God; if it 
were extended to all, then would he renounce his sovereignty, and show 
himself indifferent to that love of rectitude which is'the characteristic of 
a holy being, and to that moral order, which is the character of a right- 
eous governor. But, in addition to this, we have already seen that, by 
a formal law, punishment is actualry threatened, and that in the extreme, 
and in all cases of transgression whatever. Now, from this, it follows, 
that nothing less than the attachment of such a penalty to transgression 
was determined by the wisdom of God to be sufficient to uphold the 
authority of his laws among his creatures; that even this security, in 
all instances, would not deter them from sin; and, therefore, that a less 
awful sanction would have been wholly inadequate to the case. If so, 
then not to exact the penalty is to repeal the law, to reduce its sanction to 
anempty threat, unworthy the veracity of God, and to render it altogether 
inert, inasmuch as it would be soon discovered whether sin were follow. 
ed by punishment or not. This is a principle so fully recognized in 
human governments, that their laws have generally defined the measure 
of punishment, and the fact being proved, the punishment follows as a 
thing of course in the regular order of administration. It is true, that a 
power of pardon is generally lodged with the prince ; but the reason of 
this is, the imperfection which must necessarily cleave to all human 
institutions, so that there may be circumstances in the offence which 
the law could not provide against; or there may be an expediency or 
reason of state which supposes some compromise of strict ae 
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some weakness on the part of the sovereign power, some desire to dis- 
arm resentment, or to obtain popularity, or to gratify some powerful 
interest. But these are the exceptions, not the rule; for, in general, 
the supreme power proceeds calmly and firmly in the exercise of puni- 
tive justice, in order to maintain the authority of the laws, and to deter 
others from offending. Now none of those imperfections, or sinister 
interests, which interfere to produce these exceptions, can have any 


place in the Divine government; and, even if it could be proved, that, . 


in some special cases, exceptions might occur in the administration of 
God, yet this would not meet the case of those who would establish the 
hope of pardon in behalf of offending men, upon the prerogative of 
God to relax his own rights and to remit punishment, since what is 
required is to prove that there is a general rule of pardon, not a few 
special cases of exemption from the denounced penalty. It may, there- 
fore, be confidently concluded, that there is no relaxation of right in the 
Divine administration, and no forgiveness of sin by the exercise of mere 
prerogative. ‘ 

The notion which has been added to this, that repentance, on the 
part of the offender, places him in a new relation, and renders him a 
fit object of pardon, will be found equally fallacious. 

This argument assumes that, in a case of impenitence, the moral 
fitness which is supposed to present itself, in the case of penitents, to 
claim the exercise of forgiveness, does not exist, and, therefore, that it 
would be morally unfit, that is, wrong, to exercise it. This is, indeed, 
expressly conceded by Socinus, who says, that not to give pardon, in 
case of impenitence, is due to the rectitude and equity of Gop. (6) It 
follows, then, that the principle before stated, that the prerogative of God 
enables him to forgive sin, must be given up by all who hold that it is 
only when repentance takes place, that a moral fitness is created for the 
exercise of thisact of grace. Upon their own showing, sin is not, and 
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of right, or from mere compassion ; but, in order to make this an act 
of moral fitness, that is, a right and proper proceeding, some considega- 
tion must be presented, independent of the misery to which the offender 
has exposed himself, and which misery is the object of pity ; something 
which shall make it right, as well as merciful in God to forgive. Those 
who urge that repentance is this consideration, do thus, unwittingly, 
give up their own principle, and tacitly adopt that of the satisfactionists 
differing only as to what does actually constitute it right in God to for- 
give. But the sufficiency of mere repentance to constitute a moral 
fitness in forgiveness, all who consider the death of Christ as a neces. 


(6) “Non resipiscentibus veniam non coneedere, id demum nature divine, et 
. s . . . . . . J 
decretis ejus, ct propterea rectitudini, et equitati debitum est ac consentaneum.” 
(Socin. de Servat.) : ! 
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sary atonement for sin, do, of course, deny; and there are, indeed, 


many considerations suggested to us by turning to our true guide, the 
Scriptures, wholly unfavourable to this opinion. 

In the first place, we find no intimation in them that the penalty of 
the law is not to be executed in case of repentance :—certainly there 
was none given in the promulgation of the law to Adam; there is none 
in the decalogue; none in any of those passages in the Old and New 


. ‘Testament which speak of the legal consequences of sin, as “ that the 


wages of sin is death ;” “the soul that sinneth it shall die,” &c. Re- 
pentance is enjoined, both in the Old and New Testaments, it is true, 
but then it is in connection with a system of atonement and satisfaction, 
independent of repentance ; with sacrifices under the Mosaic institution, 


and with the death and redemption of Christ under the new covenant.. 
In both, something more is referred to, as the means of human recovery,.. 


beside repentance, and of which, indeed, repentance itself is represented 


as an effect and fruit. Wherever the Divine Being and his creatures: 
are regarded simply in their legal relation, one as governor, the other~ 
as subjects, there is certainly no such qualification of the threatenings~ 


of his violated law, as to warrant any one to expect remission of pun+ 
ishment upon repentance. 

2. It is not true, that repentance changes, as they urge, the kgal 
relation of the guilty to God whom they have offended. They are 
offenders still, though penitent. The sentence of the law is directed 
against transgression, and repentance does not annihilate, but, oi the 
contrary, acknowledges the fact of that transgression. The charge lies 
against the offender ; ; he may be an obdurate or a penitent criminal ; 
but, in either case he-is equally criminal of all for which he stands 
truly charged, ,and how then can his relation to the lawgiver be changed 
by repentance? In the nature of the thing, nothing but pardon: ean 
change that relation ; for nothing but pardon can cancel crime, andiit. 
is glen, that repentance is not pardon. y 


. So far from repentance producing this change of relation, and ; 


se men in the same situation as though they had never offended, . 
we have proofs to the contrary, both from the Scriptures and from the 
established course of providence. For the first, though men are now 
under a dispensation of grace, yet, after long-continued obstinacy and 
refusal of grace, the Scriptures represent repentance as incapable of 
turning away the coming vengeance. “Because | have called and ye 
refused ; I have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ;—When 
your fear cometh as desolation, and your destruction as a whirlwind, 
when distress and anguish cometh upon you ; then shall they call upon 
me but f pa not answer; they shall seek me early, but they shall not 
find me.” Here, to call upon Gop, and to seek him early, that is, 
earnestly 2 and carefully, are acts of renggianee and reformation too, and 
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yet they have no effect in changing the relation of the guilty to God, 
their judge, and they are proceeded against for their past offences, 
which, according to the theory of the Socinians, they ought not to be. 
The course of providence in this life, is, also, in opposition to the notion 
of the efficacy of mere repentance to arrest punishment. For, as Bishop 
Butler has so well shown, (Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion,) 
the sufferings which follow sin in this present life by natural consequence 
and the established constitution of things, are as much the effect of 
Gop’s appointment as the direct penalties attached by him to the vio- 
lation of his laws; and though they may differ in degree, that does not 
affect the question. Whether the punishment be of long or of short 
duration, inflicted in the present state or in the next, if the justice or 
benevolence of God requires that punishment should not be inflicted, 
when repentance has taken place, it cannot be inflicted consistently 
with those attributes in any degree whatever. But repentance does not 
prevent these penal consequences—repentance does not restore health 
injured by intemperance, property wasted by profusion, or character 
dishonoured by an evil practice. The moral administration under which 
we are, therefore, shows that indemnity is not necessarily the effect of 
repentance in the present life, and we have, consequently, nolzeason to 
conclude that it will be so in another. ’ 

4. The true nature of repentance, as it is stated in the Scriptures, 
seems entirely to have been overlooked or disregarded by those who 
contend that repentance is a reason for the non-execution of the penalty 
of the law. It is either a sorrow for sin, merely because of the painful 
consequences to which it has exposed the offender, unless forgiven, or 
it arises from a perception also of the evil of sin, and a dislike to it as 
such, with real remorse and sorrow, that the authority of God has been 


* shi ted, and his goodness abused. Now if, by repentance, is meant 
= 


repentance in the former sense, then to give pardon on such a condition 
would be tantamount to the entire and absolute repeal of all law, and 
the annihilation of all government, since every criminal, when convicted, 
and finding himself in immediate danger of punishment, would as neces- 
sarily repent as he would necessarily be sorry to be liable to pain; and 
this sorrow being, in that-case, repentance, it would in all cases, 
according to this doctrine, render it morally fit and right that forgive- 
ness should be exercised, and, consequently, wrong that it should be 
refused. In no case, therefore, could the penalty of the law be, in any 
degree, enforced. 

But if repentance be taken in the second sense, and this is certainly 
the light in which true repentance is exhibited in ana then it 
is forgotten that such is the corrupt state of man, that he is incapable 
of penitence of this kind. This follows from that view of human de- 
ba which we have already established from the Scriptures, and 
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which we need not repeat. In conformity with this view of the entire 
corruptness of man’s nature, therefore, repentance is said to be the gift 
of Christ, who, in consequence of being exalted to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, “ gives repentance,” as well as “remission of sins,” a gift 
quite superfluous, if to repent truly were in the power of man, and inde- 
pendent of Christ. To suppose man to be capable of a repentance, 
which is the result of genuine principle, is to assume human nature to 
be what it is not. The whole rests on this question: for, if man be 
totally corrupt, the only principles from which that repentance and 
correction of manners, which are supposed in the argument, can flow, 
do not exist in his nature; and if we allow no more than that the pro- 
pensity to evil in him is stronger than the propensity to good, it would 
be absurd to suppose that in opposing propensities, the weaker should 
ever resist the more powerful. 

But take it that repentance, in the best interpretation, is possible to 
fallen, unassisted man, and that it is actually exercised and followed 
even by a better conduct, still in no good sense can it be shown, that 
this would make it morally right and fit in the Supreme Being to for- 
give offences against his government. Socinus, we have seen in the 
above quotation, allows that it.would not be right, not consistent with 
God’s al attributes to forgive the impenitent ; and all, indeed, who 
urge repentance as the sole condition of pardon, adopt the same prin- 
ciple; but how, then, does it appear that, to grant pardon upon repent- 
ance is right, that is, just in itself, or a manifestation of a just and 
righteous government ? 

If right be taken in the sense of moral fitness, its lowest sense, the 
moral correspondence of one thing with another, it cannot be morally fit 
i erfectly holy being to be so indifferent to offences, as not to express, 
toward the offenders, any practical displeasure of any kind; yet this the 


’ 


argument supposes, since the slightest infliction of punishment, should p 


repentance take place, would be contrary to the principle assumed. If 
justice be taken in the sense of giving to every one what is due, the Divine 
Being cannot be just in this sense, should he treat an offender, though 
afterward penitent, precisely as he treats these who have persevered in 
obedience, without defect of any kind ; and yet, if repentance be pleaded 
as a moral reason for entirely overlocking offence, then will all be treated 
alike, whether obedient or the contrary. But finally, if the justice of 
God be considered with reference to government, the impossibility of ex- 
onerating a penitent offerder, and the upholding of a righteous adminis- 


tration is most apparent. That we are under government is certain ; 
that we are under a settled law is equally so, and that law explains to us 
the nature of the government by which we are controlled. In all the state- 


ments made respecting this government in Scripture, the government of 
earthly sovereigns and magistrates is the shadow under which it is repre- 
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sented, and the one is the perfect médel after which the other hag “ 


imperfectly framed. Nothing that is said of God being a father, is ever 
adduced to lower his claims as Lord, or to diminish the reverence an 
fear of his creatures toward him under that character. The penalty « 
transgression is Dnarx. This is too plainly written in the Scriptures 
to ‘be, for a moment, denied, and if it were righteous to attach that 


s, 


penalty to offence, it is most certainly righteous to execute its atid, 


therefore, administrative justice cannot be maintained if it be not exe- 


cuted. As to the impenitent, this, indeed, is conceded ; but penitence 
makes no difference; for, if the end of attaching this penalty to offence, 

was to maintain the authority of the law, then not to execute it upon the 
repentant would still be to annul that authority. This repentance is 
either in the power of the transgressor, or it js not. If the former, he 
will always be disposed to exercise it, when the danger approaches, rather 


_ than die; and so he may sin as often as he pleases, and yet have it al- 
ways in his own power to turn aside the punishment, which amounts to a 


substantive repeal of the law and the abrogation of all government. If, 
on the other hand, the production of a penitent disposition is not in his 
own power, and can only come from above, as a matter of grace, it is a 
strange anomaly to suppose a government so established as to oblige the 
governor to concur in producing repentance in those who despise his au- 
thority, so that they may avoid punishment. This would be grace, and 
not law, most emphatically ; for, if the governor were bound by any prin- 
ciple of any kind to produce this sentiment of repentance in per to con- 
stitute a moral fitness in the exercise of pardon, he would, for any thing 
we can see, be bound by it, to use the same means to render abnaae: 
that all might escape punishment, and to do this, too, as often as they fell 

into sin, that punishment might, in no case, follow, except when the 
means employed by him for that purpose were obstinately resisted; and 


thus repentance would be brought in as the substitute of obedience. But 


since the end of law is to command obedience, and it is invested with 
authority for the purpose of effecting that, it ceases to answer the pur- 
pose for which it was established, when it accepts repentance in the 
place of obedience. This is not tts end, as an instrument of moral go- 
vernment ; nor is it a means to its proper end, which is obedience ; for 
repentance can give no security for future obedience, since a penitent 
transgressor, whose nature is infected with a corrupt moral principle and 
habit, is much more liable to sin again than when innocent, as in his first 
estate ; and, as this scheme makes no provision at all for the moral cure 
of man’s fallen nature by the renewing influences of the Holy Spirit, so 
it abolishes all law as an instrument of moral order, and substitutes 
pardon as an END of government instead of obedience. 

With this view of the insufficiency of repentance to obtain pardon the 
Scriptures agree ; for not, now, to advert to the doctrine of the Old Tes- 
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ment, which will be subsequently considered, we need only refer to the 
spel, which is professedly a declaration of the mercy of God to sin- 
ng men, and which also professedly lays down the means by which the 
ardon of their offences is to be attained. Without entering at all into 
other subjects connected with this, it is enough here to show that, in the 


Gospel, pardon is not connected with mere repentance, as it must have 


been, had the doctrine, against which we have contended, been true. 
John the Baptist was emphatically a preacher of repentance, and, had 
nothing- but mere repentance been required in order to salvation, he 
would have been the most successful of preachers. So numerous were 
the multitudes which submitted to the power of his ministry, that the 
largest terms are used by the Evangelist Matthew to express the effect 
produced by it,—“ Then went out all Judea, and all Jerusalem, and all 
the region round about Jordan, and were baptized of him in Jordan, con- 
fessing their sins.” Of the truth of their repentance, no doubt is ex- 
pressed. On the contrary, when John excepts only “many of ‘the 


Sadducees and Pharisees” who came “to his baptism” as hypocrites, 


we are bound to conclude, that he, who appears to have had the super- 
natural gift of discovering the spirits of men, allowed the repentance of 
the rest generally to be genuine. It would follow, then, from the prin- 
ciple laid down by the adversaries of the doctrine of the atonement of 
Christ amely, that repentance alone renders it morally fit in God to 
forgi , and that, therefore, he can require nothing else but true 
repentance in order to pardon, that the disciples of the Baptist needed 
not to look for any thing beyond what their master was the instrument 
ie arting by his ministry. But this is contradicted by the fact. 
t them to look for a higher baptism, that of the Holy Ghost ; 
. more effectual teacher, the Christ, whose voice or herald he 
was; all he did and said bore upon it a preparatory character, and to 
this character he was most careful to give the utmost distinctness, that. 
his hearers might not be mistaken. ‘To two of his disciples, standing 
with him when “he looked upon Jesus as he walked,’’ he said, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world ;” and thus 
he confessed that it was not himself, nor his doctrine, nor the repent- 
ance which it produced, which took away sin; but that it was taken 
away by Christ alone, and that in his sacrificial character, as “the 
Lamb of God.” Nay what, indeed, is still more explicit, he himself 
declares, that everlasting life was not attained by the repentance which 
he preached, but by believing on Christ ; for he concludes his discourse 
concerning Jesus (John ili, 25, 36) with these memorable words, “ He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; and he that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 
The testimony of John was, therefore, that more than repentance, even 
faith in Christ, was necessary to salvation, Such also was ihe doc- 
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trine of our Lord himself, though he, too, was a preacher of repent- 
ance; and that of the apostles, who, proclaiming that “ all men every 
where” should repent, not less explicitly preached that all men every 


where should believe; and that they were «justified by faith,” and thus 
had “ peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Turse points, then, being so fully established, that sin is neither 


oe forgiven by the mere prerogative of God, nor upon the account of mere 


repentance in man, we proceed to inquire into the Scripture account of 


‘the real consideration on which the execution of the penalty of trans- 
_ gression is delayed, and the offer of forgiveness is made to offenders. 


‘To the statements of the New Testament we shall first direct our 


vy 


attention, and then point out that harmony of doctrine on this subject 
which pervades the whole Scriptures, and makes both the Old and New 
Testament give their agreeing testimony to that one method of love, 
wisdom, and justice, by which a merciful God justifies the ungodly. 

1. The first thing which strikes every attentive, and, indeed, every 
cursory reader of the New Testament, must be, that the pardon of our 
sin, and our entire salvation, is ascribed to the death of Christ. We do 
not, now, inquire in what sense his death availed to these great results ; 
but we, at present, only state that, in some sense, our salvation is ex- 
pressly and emphatically connected with that event. “TI lay down my 
life for the sheep.” “He gave himself for us.” He died, “ the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” “Christ was once offered 
to bear the sins of many.” “While we were yet sinners Christ died for 
us.” “In whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgive- 
ness of our sins.” “ He gave his life a ransom for many.” “ We who 
were afar off are made nigh by the blood of Christ.” “Unto him that 
loved us and washed us from our sins in his own blood ;” with innu- 
merable other passages, in which, with equal emphasis, the salvation 
of man is connected with the death of Christ. 

This is so undeniable, that it is, to a certain extent, recognized in the 
two great schemes opposed to that which has been received generally 
by the Church of Christ, which in all ages has proclaimed that the 
death of Christ was an expiatory sacrifice for the sins of men, and 
necessary to make the exercise of pardon consistent with the essential 
righteousness of God, and with his righteous government. The Soci- 
nian scheme admits that the death of Christ was important to confirm 


his doctrine, and to lead to his resurrection, the crowning miracle by 
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which its truth was demonstrated; and that we have redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins, because “we are led, by the due con- 
sideration of Christ’s death, and its consequences, to that repentance, 
which, under the merciful constitution of the Divine government, always 
obtains forgiveness.” The second scheme, which is that of the modern 
Arians, goes farthe presents the coming of Christ, whom they 
consider to be incsfide exalted of the creatures of God, into the world, 
and his labours and sufferings : in behalf of men, as acts of the most dis 
interested and tender a olence, in reward and honour of which he is 
allowed to bestow a don upon his disciples, upon their sincere repent- 
ance, and to plead his interest with God, who delights to honour the 
generous conduct of his Son toward the human race. His voluntary 
sufferings and death for the sins of mankind, according to them, gave 


to his intercession with God great efficacy, and thus, by his medida ion, Ks 


sinners are reconciled to God, and raised to eternal life. ’ 
oot > 7 


Far as even the latter of these theories falls below the s 
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Scripture on this subject, yet both are, in this respect, important, that 
they concede that the death of Christ, as the means of human salva-_ 


tion, is made so prominent in the New Testament, that it cannot be left 
out of our consideration when the doctrine of man’s salvation is treated 
of; and also, that this is a doctrine of the Holy Scriptures which must, 
in some way or other, be accounted for and explained. The Socinian 
accounts for it by making the death of Christ the means by which 
repentance is produced in the heart of man, so as to constitute it 
morally fit that he should be forgiven. ‘The modern Arian accounts 
for it by connecting with this notion, that kind of merit in the death of 
Christ which arises from a generous and benevolent self devotion ; and 
which, when pleaded by him in the way of mediation, God is pleased 
to honour by accepting repentance, when it is produced in the hear-, 
and accompanied with purposes of amendment, in place of perfect 
obedience. 

2. But the views given us of the death of Christ, by the writers of 
the New Testament, go much farther than these, because they repre- 
sent the death of Christ as necessary to the salvation of men, a principle 
which both the hypotheses just mentioned wholly exclude. The reason 
of forgiveness is placed by one in repentance merely, by the other, also, 
in the exercise of the right which God had to pardon, but which he 
chose to exercise in honour of the philanthropy of Jesus Christ. Poth 
make the death of Christ, though in a different way and in a very sub- 
ordinate sense, the means of obtaining pardon, because it is a means of 
bringing men into a state in which they are fit objects for the exercise 
of an act of grace; but the Scripture doctrine is, that the death of 
Christ is not the meritorious means, but the meritorious cause of the 
exercise of forgiveness: and reventance but one of the instrumental 
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means of actually obtaining it ; and, in consistency with this view, they 

speak of the death of Christ, not as one of many means, by which the 

same end might have been accomplished ; but as, in the strictest sue 
necessary to man’s salvation. , ail 

Tuis, has, indeed, been considered, even by some divines professing 

° orthodoxy, to be a bold position, but, as we shall see, with little consist- 
ency on their part. It follows, of course, from the Socinian and Arian 
hypo*heses, that if our Lord were a man, or an angelic creature ; and if 
he were rather the mere messenger of a mercy which might be exer- 


a cised on prerogative, than the procuring cause of it ; any other creature 
beside himself might have conveyed the message of this mercy ; might 

% have exhibited a generous devotion in our behalf; and been an -effec- 
x tual instrument to bring men to that repentance which would prepare 


: “them to receive it. But when it is admitted, that Christ was the Divine 

. Son of God; that he was “God manifest in the flesh ;” that the forgive- 

~~ ness of sin required a satisfaction to Divine justice of so noble and infi- 

_ nitely exalted a kind as that which was offered by the sufferings and 

death of the incarnate Deity, even from such premises alone it would 

seem necessarily to follow that, but for the interposition of Christ, sin 

: - could not have been forgiven, consistently with a perfectly righteous 

government, and, therefore, not forgiven at all, unless a sacrifice of equal 

merit, which supposes a being of equal glory and dignity as its subject, 

could have been found. If no such being existed out of the Godhead, 

— then himan hope rested solely on the voluntary incarnation of the 

Son of Gop; and the overwhelming fact and mystery of his becoming 

flesh, in order to suffer for us, itself shows, that the case to be remedied 

: was one of a character absolutely extreme, and, therefore, not otherwise 

ah remediszble. If inferior means had been pucen then more was done 

by the Father, when he delivered up his Son for us, than was necessary, 

a concl ision of an impious character; andif the greatest possible gift 

was bestowed, then nothing less could have been effectual, and this was 

necessai y to human salvation. Every believer in the Divinity of Christ 
is boun | to this conclusion. we of Th oP 

This matter is, however, put be rH nd all reasonable question by the 

testimo sy of Scripture. “Thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ 

_ to suffer and to rise from the dead. re a necessity for the death of 

_ Christ iy plainly expressed. If it ‘ aid, that the necessity was the 

: fulfilme it of what “had been written” in the prophets concerning the 

sufferin 3s of Messiah, it is to be remembered, that what was predicted 

: on this subject by the prophets arose out of a previous appointment of 

God, in whose eternal counsel Christ had been designated as the 

Mie Redeen er of man; and that the sole end and reason of the death of 

:: . Christ sould not, therefore, be the mere fulfilment of the prophecies 

_.respect ng him. The verse which follows abundantly proves this— 
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“ And that a 4 and remission of sins should be reached in his 
name,” Luke xxiv, 47. His death was not only necessary for the 
accomplishment of prophecy ; ; but for the publication of “ repentance 
and remission of sins in his name,” both of which, therefore, depended 
upon it. It was God’s purpose to offer forgiveness to man, before the 
prophets issued their predictions ; it was his purpose to do this in “ his 
name,” on account of, and in consideration of his dying for them: this 
was predicted; but the necessity of the death of Christ rested on this 
previous appointment to which the prophecies corresponded. In Mat- 
thew xvi, 21, the same sentiment is expressed without any reference to 
the fulfilment of prophecy. “ From that time forth began Jesus to show 


unto his disciples, how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many 
things of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and be 


as again the third day.” The answer, too, of our Lord to Peter, 
who, upon this declaration, said, “ Be it far from thee, Lord : this shall 
not be unto thee,” is remarkable. “ But he turned, and said unto Pe- 
ter, Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offence to me; for thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but those that be of men.” 
These words plainly imply, that for Christ to suffer and die, and in this 
manner, and not according to the carnal and human views of Peter, to 
accomplish the purpose of his coming into the world, was “of God ;” it 
was his purpose, his appointment. ‘This is not language to be used as 
to a martyr dying to prove his sincerity ; for death, in such cases, 1s 
rather permitted than purposed and appointed, and it would be to adopt 
language never applied to such cases in the Holy Scriptures, to say 
that the sufferings and death of martyrs are “of Gop.” The necessity 
of Christ’s death, then, rested on Divine appointment, and that on the 
necessity of the case; and if h “ must” die, in order that we might 
live, then we live only in consequence of his death. 
- The same view is conveyed by a strongly figurative expression in 
John xii, 23, 24: “And Jesus answered them, saying, The hour is 
come, that the Son of man oot be glorified. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Except a corn of w eat fall into the ground and die, it abid- 
eth alone; but if it die, it bringeth rth much fruit.” From which it 
inevitably follows, that the d th of arist was as necessary to human 
salvation as the vegetable death ‘of ‘seed of corn to the production 
of the harvest ; ere vgn Be 2 this sense, that one could not 
take plaee without the ot er. But for this he would have remained 
“alone,” and have brought no “sons to glory.” f 

In a word, all those passages of Scripture which spea of our salva- 
tion from death and misery by the sufferings of Christ, and call upon 
our gratitude on this account, are founded upon the same doctrine. 
These are too numerous to be cited, and are sufficiently familiar. 


« We have redemption through his blood ;” “we are saved from aii, 


. 
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through him,” &c. Such forms of speech are continually occurring, and 
the highest ascriptions of praise are given to the Father and to the Son 
on this account. But, most clearly, they all suppose that “ wrath” and 
« death,” but for this interposition of the passion of Christ on our 
account, would have been the doom of sinning men. They contain not 
the most distant intimation, that had not he come into the world “ to 
seek and to save them that were lost,” they would have been saved by 
any other means; that had not he, the good Shepherd, laid down his 


- life for the sheep, they would have been brought by some other process 


into the heavenly fold. ‘The very emphasis of the expression “ lost,” 
implies a desperate case ; for as lost they could not have been described, 
if pardon had been offered them on mere repentance ; and if the death 
of Christ had been one only of many means, through some of which 
that disposition in God to forgive offenders must have operated, which 
is the doctrine of all who set up the goodness of the Divine government 
against its justice. In that case, mankind could not have been in a 
hopeless state, independent of Christ’s redemption, the view which is uni- 
formly taken of their case in Scripture, where the death of Christ is exhi- 
bited, not as one expedient of many, but as the only hope of the guilty. 

3. The Scriptures, in speaking of the death of Christ, inform us that 
he died “For us,” that is, in our room and stead. With this representa- 
tion neither of the hypotheses to which we have adverted, as attempting 
to account for the importance attached to the death of our Lord in the 
New Testament, agrees, and, therefore, both of them fall far below the 
whole truth of the case. The Socinian scheme makes the death of 
Christ only an incidental benefit, as sealing the truth of his doctrine, 


and setting an example of eminent passive virtue. In this sense, indeed, - 


they acknowledge that he died “for” men, because in this indirect 
manner they derive the benefit of instruction from his death, and because 


some of the motives to virtue are placed in a stronger light. The modern 


Arian scheme, sometimes called the intercession hypothesis, acknow- 
ledges that he acquired, by his disinterested and generous sufferings, the 
highest degree of virtue, and a powerful interest with God, by which 
his intercession, on behalf of penitent offenders, is honoured by an 
exercise of higher mercy than would otherwise have taken place ; but 
it by no means follows, from. this, that repentance might not otherwise 
have taken place, and mercy have been otherwise exercised. Accord- 
ing to this view, then, Christ died for the benefit, indeed, of men, some- 
what more directly than on the Socinian scheme ; but he did not die 
for them in the sense of the Scriptures, that is, in their room and stead ; 
his death was not vicarious, and it is‘not, on that account, directly, that. 
the guilty are absolved from condemnation. 

To prove that our Lord died for men, in the sense of dying in their 


stead, the testimony of the sacred writers must, however, be adduced, 
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and it is equally abundant and explicit. ” St. ‘eiael says he died , “the 

just for the unjust, * that “he suffered for us.” St. Paul that “he died 

for all,” that “he tasted death for every man,” that he died « ‘for the “s 
ungodly,” that “he gave himself a ransom for all,” and our Lord him- 
self declares “that he gave himself a ransom for many.” To show, 
however, that this phrase means no more than a final cause, and that 
the only notion intended to be conveyed is, that Christ died for our 
benefit, it is argued, by the objectors, that the Greek prepositions used | 

in the above quotations uzep, and avzi, do not always signify substitu. -. 
tion 5 but are sometimes to be rendered “on account of,” as when . = 
Christ is said to have “ suffered for our sins,” which cannot be rendered . 
instead of our sins. All this may, indeed, be granted; but then it is 

as certain, that these prepositions do often signify substitution ; and that 

the Greeks, by these forms of expression, were wont to express a vica- 

rious death, is abundantly proved by the examples given by Raphelius, 

on Romans v, 8. Nor are instances wanting of texts in which these 

particles can only be interpreted when t ‘en in the sense of “instead of,” 

and in “the place of.” So in the speech of Caiaphas, “it is expedient 

that one man should die, uzep, for the people, and that the whole nation 

perish not ;” he plainly declares, that either Christ or the nation must 

perish ; and that by putting the former to death, he would die instead of 

the nation. In Romans v, 6-8, the sense in which Christ “died for 

us,” is indubitably fixed by the context. “For scarcely for a righteous 

_ man will one die, yet peradventure for a good man some would even 

dare to die; but God commendeth his love toward us, in that while we 

were yet sinners, Christ died for us ;” on which passage Doddridge has 

- observed, “one can hardly imagine any one would die for a good man, 

unless it were to redeem his life by giving up his own.” In this sense 

» also, av7 is used by the LXX, 2 Sam. xviii, 33, where David says con- 

cerning Absalom, “ would to God I had died for thee,” (av7 cov.) Here 

he could mean nothing else but to wish that he had died in Absalom’s 

stead. In the sense of “in the room or stead of,” avz: is also used in 

many places of the New Testament; as, “Archelaus did reign in 

Judea (av7-) in the room of his father Herod :” “if he ask a fish, will 

he (av7) for a fish, in place or instead of a fish, give him a serpent.” 

When, therefore, the same preposition is used, Mark x, 45, “The Son 

of man came to give his life a ransom for (av7) many,” there can 

surely be no reason drawn from the meaning of the particle itself to 

prevent its being so understood. ‘That it may be so taken is certain, 

for this is a sense of the preposition constantly occurring ; and if that 

sense is rejected and another chosen, the reason must be brought from, 

the contrariety of the doctrine which it conveys to some other; whereas 

not one passage is even pretended to be produced, which denies that 


Christ did thus die in the stead of the ungodly, and give his life : ran. 
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som in the place or stead of the lives of many. The particles urep and 
avrt have other senses: this is not denied; but, as Bishop Stillingfleet 
has observed, “a substitution’could not be more properly expressed than 
it is in Scripture by them.” 

The force of this has, at all times, been felt by the Socirians, and 
has rendered it necessary for them to resort to subterfuges. _ Socinus 
acknowledges, and after him Crellius, that, “ when redemption is spo- 
ken of, av7t implies commutation,” but they attempt to escape, by consi- 
dering both the redemption and the commutation metaphorical. Dr. 
Priestley, too, admits the probability of the interpretation of Christ’s 
dying for us, being to die instead of us, and then contends that he did 
this consequentially and not directly so, “as a substitute for us; for if, 
in consequence of Christ’s not having been sent to instruct and reform 
the world, mankind had continued unreformed, and if the necessary con- 
sequence of Christ’s coming was his death, by whatever means, and in 
whatever manner it was brought about ; it is plain that there was, in 
fact, no other alternative but his death or ours.” (History of Corrup- 
tions, gc.) Thus, under the force of the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, that Christ died in our stead, he admits the absolute necessity of 
the death of Christ, in order to human salvation, contrary to all the prin- 
ciples he elsewhere lays down, and in refutation of his own objections 
and those of his followers. to the orthodox view of the death of our 
Saviour as being the only means by which mercy could be dispensed to 
mankind. But that Christ died for us directly as a substitute, which is 
still the point denied, is to be fully proved from those scriptures, in which 
he is said to have borne the punishment due to our offences ; and this being 
established, it puts an entire end to all quibbling on the import of the 
Greek prepositions. 

To prove this, the passages of Holy Writ are exceedingly numerous; 
but it will be more satisfactory to select a few, and point out their force, 
than to give a long list of citations. 

Grotius (De Satisfactione,) thus clearly proves that the Scriptures 
represent our sins as the impulsive cause of the death of Christ :— 

“ Another cause which moved God was our sins, which deserve pun- 
ishment. Christ was delivered for our offences, Rom. iv, 25. Here 
the apostle uses the preposition da with the accusative case, which with 
all Greek authors, sacred and profane, is the most usual manner of 
expressing an impulsive cause. For instance, dia ravra, ‘because of 
these things cometh the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience,’ 
Eph. v, 6. Indeed, whenever the expression, because of sins, is cou- 
pled with the mention of sufferings, it never admits of any other inter. 
pretation. ‘I will chastise you seven times because of your sins,’ Lev. 
xxvi, 28. ‘ Because of these abominations the Lord God cast them out 


from his sight,’ Deut. xviii, 12. So it is used in many other places of the 
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sacred writings, and nowhere in a different sense. The expression, fer 
sins, is also evidently of the same force, whenever it is connected with 
sufferings, as in the example following : ‘ Christ died for our sins,’ 1 Cor. 
xv, 3. ‘Christ hath once suffered for sins,’ 1 Peter iii, 18. ‘Christ 
gave himself for our sins,’ Gal. i, 4. ‘Christ offered one sacrifice for 
sins,’ Heb. x, 12. In all which places we have either vzep or Tepe with 
the genitive case. But Socinus maintains, that in all these places a final 
and not an impulsive cause is intended. He even goes so far as to 
assert, that the Latin pro and the Greek wzep never denote an impul. 
sive, but always a final cause. Many examples prove the latter asser- 
tion to be untrue. For both urep and zep: are used to signify no less an 
impulsive than a final cause. The Gentiles are said to praise God uep 
eheec for his mercy, Rom. xv, 9. Paul says thanks are given vmep qyov 
for us, Eph. i, 16. And ozep xavtwr for all; Eph. v, 20. ‘We pray 
you,’ vrep xpeorov, for Christ, 2 Cor. v, 20. ‘Great is my glorying for 
you, vzep yor, 2 Cor. vii, 4, ix, 2, and xii, 5. ‘ Distresses (urep xplor#) 
for Christ,’ 2 Cor. xii, 10. ‘I thank God (uzep yor) for you,’ 1 Cor. 
i, 4. ‘God shall reprove all the ungodly (xepe zavtov epyov aoebevac) 
for all their works of ungodliness,’ Jude 15. In the same manner, the 
Latins say, to give or render thanks (pro beneficiis) for benefits, as often 
in Cicero. He also says, ‘to take vengeance (pro injuriis) for inju- 
ries ;’ ‘to suffer punishment (pro magnitudine sceleris) for the greatness 
of a crime;’ to fear torments (pro maleficiis) for evil deeds. Plautus, 
‘to chastise (pro commerita noxia) for faults which deserve it.’ And 
Terence, ‘to take vengeance (pro dictis et factis) for words and deeds.’ 
Certainly, in all these places, pro does not signify a final, but an impul- 
sive cause. So, when Christ is said to have suffered and died for sins, the 
subject will not allow us, as Socinus wishes, to understand a final cause. 
Hence, also, as the Hebrew particle 19 denotes an antecedent or impul- 
sive cause, (see Psalm xxxviii, 9, and many other places,) the words of 
Isaiah liii, cannot be better translated, or more agreeably with other 
scriptures, than He was wounded on account of our transgressions ; he 
was bruised on account of our iniquities. And what can Romans vi, 
10, 77 apyapria axebaver, denote, but that he died on account of sin?” 
Crellius, who attempted an answer to Grotius, at length acknowledges 
sin to have been an impulsive cause of the death of Christ; but neu- 
tralizes the admission by sophistry, on which Bishop Stillingfleet has 
well observed, that we understand not an impulsive cause in so remote 
a sense, as though our sins were an occasion of Christ’s dying, so that 
his death was one argument among many others, to believe his doctrine, 
the belief of which would cause men to leave their sins; but we con- 
tend for a nearer and more proper sense, that the death of Christ was 
primarily intended for the expiation of sins, with respect to God, and 


not to us, and that our sins, as an impulsive cause, are to be considered 
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as so displeasing to God, that it was necessary, for the vindication of 
honour and the deterring the world from sin, that no less a sacrifice of 
atonement should be offered than the blood of the Son of Gop. The 
sufferings of Christ, when considered with respect to our sins, are to be 
considered as a punishment ; when with respect to God, as being de- 
signed to ewpiate them as a sacrifice of atonement. 

It is thus that Christ is said to bear our sins. “ Who his ownself 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree,” 1 Peter ii, 24, where the 
apostle evidently quotes from Isaiah liii. “He shall bear their iniqui- 
ties.” “He bore the sin of many.” The same expression is used by 
St. Paul, Heb. ix, 28, “So Christ was once offered to bear the sins 
of many.” Now to bear sin is, in the language of Seripture, to bear 
the punishment of sin, Levit. xxii, 9; Ezekiel xviii, 20, and the use 
of the compound verb avadepw, by both apostles, is worthy of notice. 
St. Peter “ might have said simply nveyxe, he bore ; but wishing at the 
same time to signify his being lifted up on the cross, he said avyveye, he 
bore up, meaning, he bore by going up to the cross.” (Grotius.) St. 
Paul, too, uses the same verb with reference to the Levitical sacrifices, 
which were carried to an elevated altar ; and to the sacrifice of Christ. 
Socinus and his followers cannot deny that to bear sin, in Scripture gene- 
rally, signifies to bear the punishment of sin; but, availing themselves 
of the very force of the compound verb avadgepa, just pointed out, they 
interpret the passage in St. Peter to signify the bearing up, that is, the 
bearing or carrying away of our sins, which, according to them, may be 
effected in many other ways than by a vicarious sacrifice. To this, 
Grotius replies, “’The particle ava will not admit of such a sense, nor is 
the word ever so used by any Greek writer. In the New Testament it 
never occurs in such a meaning.” It is also decisive as to the sense 
in which St. Peter uses the phrase to bear sin, that he quotes from Isa. 
lui, 11, “ For he shall bear their iniquities,” where the Hebrew word, 
by the confession of all, is never used for taking away, but for bearing 
a burden, and is employed to express the punishment of sin, as in La- 
mentations v, 7, “ Our fathers have sinned, and are not, and we have 
borne their iniquities.” 

Similar to this expression of bearing sins, and equally impracticable 
to the criticism of the Socinians, is the declaration of Isaiah in the same 
chapter, “ He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities ;” and then to show in what sense he was wounded and 
bruised for our transgressions, he adds, “ the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed.” Now, chastise- 
ment is the punishment of a fault; but the suffering person, of whom 
the prophet speaks, is declared by him to be wholly free from trans- 
gression ; to be perfectly and emphatically innocent. This prophecy 
is ppniee to Christ by the apostles, whose constant doctrine is the entire 
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immaculateness of their Master and Lord. If chastisement, therefore, 
was laid upon Christ, it could not be on account of faults of his own; 
his sufferings were the chastisement of our faults, the price of our peace, 
and his “stripes,” another punitive expression, were borne by him for 
our “healing.” The only course which Socinus and his followers have 
taken, to endeavour to escape the force of this passage, is to render the 
word not chastisement, but affliction; in answer to which, Grotius and 
subsequent critics have abundantly proved that it is used not to signify 
affliction of any kind; but that which has the nature of punishment. 
These passages, therefore, prove a substitution, a suffering in our stead. 
The chastisement of offences was laid upon him, in order to our peace ; 
and the offences were ours, since they could not be his “who did no 
sin, neither was guile found in his mouth.” 

The same view is presented to us under another, and even still more 
forcible phrase, in the 6th and 7th verses of the same chapter. “All 
we like sheep have gone astray, we have turned every one to his own 
way, and the Lord hath laid on him [literally, hath made to meet on 
him] the iniquity of us all; he was oppressed and he was afflicted.” 
Bishop Lowth translates this passage, “and the Lord hath made to light 
upon him the iniquity of us all; it was exacted, and he was made an- 
swerable.” In a similar manner, several former critics, (Vide Poli 
Synop.,) “he put or fixed together upon him the iniquity of us all; it 
was exacted, and he was afflicted.”” This sense is fully established by 
Grotius against Socinus, and by Bishop Stillingfleet against Crellius, 
and thus the passage is obviously incapable of explanation, except by 
allowing the sufferings and death of our Lord to be vicarious. Our 


iniquities, that is, according to the Hebrew mode of speaking, thei: 


punishment, are made to meet upon him; they are fixed together and 
laid upon him; the penalty is exacted from him, though he himself had 


incurred no penalty personally, and, therefore, it was in consequence , 


of that vicarious exaction that he was “afHlicted,” was “made answer- 
able,” and, voluntarily submitting, “he opened not his mouth.” 

In 2 Cor. v, 21, the apostle uses almost the same language. “For 
he hath made him to be sin [a sin offering] for us, who knew no sin ; 
that we might be made the righteousness of Gop in him.” ‘The So- 
cinian Improved Version has a note on this passage so obscure that the 
point is evidently given up in despair. Socinus before had attempted 
an elusive interpretation, which requires scarcely an effort to refute. 
By Christ’s being made “ sin,” he would understand being esteemed a 
sinner by men. But, as Grotius observes, (De Satisfactione,) neither 
is the Greek word, translated sin, nor the Hebrew word, answering to it, 
ever taken in such a sense. Beside, the apostle has attributed this act 
to Gop; it was he who made him to be sin; but he certainly did not 
zause the Jews and others to esteem Christ a wicked man. rs the 
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contrary, by a voice from heaven, and by miracles, he did all that was 
proper to prove to all men his innocence. Farther, St. Paul places 
“sin” and “righteousness” in opposition to each other—“ we are made 
the righteousness of Gop,” that is, are justified and freed from Divine 
punishment; but, in order to this, Christ was “made sin,” or bore our 
punishment.’ There is also another antithesis in the apostle’s words— 
God made him who knew no sin, and consequently deserved no punish- 
ment, to be sin; that is, it pleased him that he should be punished; but 
Christ was innocent, not only according to human laws, but according 
to the law of Gop; the antithesis, therefore, requires us to understand, 
that he bore the penalty of that law, and that he bore it in our stead. 

How explicitly the death of Christ is represented in the New Tes- 
tament as penal, which it could not be in any other way than by his 
taking our place, and suffering in our stead, is manifest also from 
Gal. iii, 18, “Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse [an execration] for us, for it is written, Cursed is every 
one that hangeth on a tree.” The passage in Moses, to which St. 
Paul refers, is Deut. xxi, 22, 23: “If a man have committed a sin 
worthy of death, and be put to death, and they hang him on a tree ; 
his body shall not remain all night upon the tree, but thou shalt in any 
wise bury him that day, for he that is hanged is accursed of God, that 
thy land be not defiled.” This infamy was only inflicted upon great 
offenders,.and was designed to show the light in which the person, 
thus exposed, was viewed by Gop,—he was a curse or execration. On 
this the remarks of Grotius are most forcible and conclusive :—* Soci- 
nus says, that to be an execration means to be under the punishment 
of execration, which is true. For «arapa every where denotes punish. 
ment proceeding from the sanction of law, 2 Peter ii, 14; Mark xxv, 
41. Socinus also admits, that the cross of Christ was this curse; his 
cross, therefore, had the nature of punishment, which is what we main. 
tain. Perhaps Socinus allows that the cross of Christ was a punish- 
ment, because Pilate, as a judge, inflicted it; but this does not come 
up to the intention of the apostle; for, in order to prove that Christ 
was made obnoxious to punishment, he cites Moses, who expressly 
asserts, that whoever hangs on a tree, according to the Divine law, 
is ‘accursed of God,’—consequently, in the words of the apostle, who 
cites this place of Moses, and refers it to Christ, we must supply the 
same circumstance, ‘accursed of God,’ as if he had said Christ was 
made accursed of God, or obnoxious to the highest and most ignomi- 
nious punishment ‘for us, that the blessing of Abraham might come 
upon the Gentiles,’ &c. For when the apostles speak of the suffer. 
ings of Christ in reference to our good, they do not regard the acts of 
men in them, but the act of Gov.” (De Satisfactione. ) 


4. Weare carried still farther into the real nature and design of the 
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death of Christ, by those passages of Holy Scripture which connect 
with it propitiation, atonement, reconciliation, and the | making peace 
between God and man ; and the more attentively these are considered, 
the more unfounded will the Socinian notion appear, which represents 
the death of Christ as, indirectly only, a benefit to us, and as saving 
us from our sins and their punishment only as it is a motive to repent. 
ance and virtue. 

To propitiate is to appease, to atone, to turn away the wrath of an 
offended person. In the case before us the wrath turned away is the 
wrath of Gop; the person making the propitiation is Christ ; the pro- 
pitiating offdting or sacrifice is his blood. All this is expressd in most 
explicit terms, in the following passages: 1 John ii, 2, « And he is the 
propitiation for our sins.” 1 John iy, 10, “ Herein is isco not that we 
loved Gop; but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation: 
for our sins.” Rom. iii, 25, “ Whom Gop hath set forth to be a propi-- 


tzation through faith in his blood.” The word used in the two former: 


passages is cZacuoc; in ‘the last acrnpiov. Both are from the verb 
tAackw, So often used by Greek writers te express the action of a person, 
who, in some appointed way, turned away the wrath of a deity; and, 


therefore, cannot bear the sense which Socinus would put upon it,—the - 


destruction of sin. This is not supported by a single example; with all 
Greek authorities, whether poets, historians, or others, the word means 
to propitiate, and is, for the most part, construed with an accusative case, 
designating the person whose displeasure is averted. (Grotius De Satis- 
factione.) As this could not be denied, Crellius comes to the aid of 
Socinus, and contends that the sense of this word was not to be takien 
from its common use in the Greek tongue ; but from the Hellenistic use 
of it, namely, its use in the Greek of the New Testament, the LXX, 
and the Apocrypha. But this will not serve him ; for, both by the LXX 
and in the Apocrypha it is used in the same sense as in the Greek 
classic writers. Ezekiel xliv, 27, “He shall offer his sin offering; 
(:Aaonov,) saith the Lord Gop ;” Ezekiel xlv, 19,“ And the priest shall 
take of blood of the sin offering, e&:Aecue.” Num. v, 8, “The ram of 
the atonement,” kpioc 74 shaoue; to which may be added, out of the 
Apocrypha, 2 Maccabees iii, 33, “ Now as the high priest was making 
an atonement,’ :acuov. The propitiatory sense of the word cAaopoc 
being thus fixed, the modern Socinians have conceded, in their note:on 
John ii, 2, in their Improved Version, that it means “ the pacifying of 
an offended party ;” but they subjoin that Christ is a propitiation, be- 
cause “ by his Gospel he brings sinners to repentance, and thus averts 
the Divine displeasure.’ The concession is important ; _and the com- 
ment cannot weaken it, because of its absurdity ; for, in that interpre- 
tation of propitiation, Moses, or any of the apostles, or any minister of 


_ the Gospel now who succeeds in bringing sinners to repentance, 1s as 
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' truly a ‘propitiation for sin as Christ himself. On Rom. iii, 25, how- 


ever, the authors of the Improved Version continue to follow their mas- 
ier Socinus, and translate the passage, “whom God hath set forth a 
propitiation, through faith in his blood.” “whom God hath set forth as 
a mercy seat, in his own blood ;” and lay great stress upon this render- 
ing, as removing “that countenance to the doctrine of atonement by 
vicarious sufferings,” which the common translation affords. The word 
‘Aasrngiov is used-in the Septuagint version, and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, to” express the mercy . i covering of the ark. But so 
little is to be gained by taking it iv this sense in this passage, that this 
rendering is adopted by several orthodox commentators as expressing, 
by a figure, or rather by supplying a type to the antitype, in a very 
emphatic manner, the doctrine of our Lord’s atonement. _ The mercy 
seat was so called, because, under the Old Testament, it was the place 


_» where the high priest, on the feast of expiation, sprinkled the blood of 


® . * . 
‘the sin offerings, in order t xe an atonement for himself and the 


whole congregation; and, since Gop accepted the offering which was 
then made, it is, for this reason, accounted the medium through which 
God showed himself propitious to the people. With reference to this, 
Jesus Christ may be called a mercy seat, as being the person in or 
through whom Gop shows himself propitious to mankind. And as, 
under the law, God was propitious to those who came to him by ap- 
pearing before his mercy seat with the blood of then offerings ; so, 
‘ander the Gospel ihc OP a to those who come unto 
him by Jesus Christ, through faith in that blood which is elsewhere 
called “the blood of sprinkling,” which he shed for the remission of 
sins. Some able critics have, however, argued, from the force of the 
context, that the word ought to be taken actively, and not merely de- 
claratively ; not as “a propitiatory,” but as a “ propitiation,’ which, 
says Grotius, “is shown by the mention which is afterward made of 
blood, to which the power of propitiation is ascribed.” Others supply 
Supa, One feg=i0v, and render it expiatory sacrifice. (Vide Elsner Obs. 
Schleusner sub voce.) it; whichever of these renderings be adopted, 
the same doctrine is held forth to us. The covering of the ark was E 
rendered a propitiatory only by the blood of the victims sprinkled before % ; 
and upon it; and when the apostle says, that God hath set forth Jesus 

Christ to be a propitiatory, he immediately adds, having the ceremonies 

of the temple in his view, “through faith in his blood.” ‘The text, there- 

fore, contains no exhibition of any means of obtaining mercy but through 

the blood of sacrifice, according to the rule laid down in the Epistle to 

the Hebrews, “ without shedding of blood there is no remission af and is 

in strict lance with Ephesians i, 7, “ We have redemption through 


his bloo . remission of sins.” It is only by his blood that Cyst, 
himself reconciles us to God. ; 
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Unable, then, as they who deny the viearions nature of the sufferings 
of Christ, are to evade the testimony of the above passages which speak 
of our Lord as a propitiation, what is their next resource ? They deny 

_ the existence of wrath in God, in the hope of proving that propitiation, 
: ‘in a proper sense, cannot be the doctrine of Scripture, whatever may be 
. the force of the mere terms which the sacred writers employ. In order 
~~ to give plausibility to their statement, they pervert. and caricature the | 
“opinion of the orthodox, and argue as though it formed a part of the doc- 
trine of Christ’s propitiation and oblation for sin, that God is naturally an 
implacable and vengeful being, pe placable and disposed to show 
mercy by satisfaction being made to his displeasure through our Lord’s 
sufferings and death. This is as contrary to Scripture as it is to the 
opinions of all sober persons who hold the doctrine of Christ’s atone- 
mert. God is love; but it is not necessary in order to support this. . 


truth, to assume that he is nothing He has, as we have seen, 
other attributes, which harmonize wit with each other, though — 
assuredly that harmony cannot be exhi by any who deny the pro- 


pitiation for sin made by the death of Christ. Their system, therefore, 
obliges them to deny the existence of some of the attributes of God, or 
to explain them away. J - 
It is sufficient to show that there is not only no implacability in Goa, 
but a most tender and placable affection toward the sinning human race 
itself, that the Son of God, by whom’ propitiation was made, was the 
free gift of the Father to us. This is most eminent proof of his love,. 
that for our.sakes, and that mercy might be extended to us, “he spared 
not his own Son; but delivered him up freely for us all. (Phas he is 
the fountain and first moving cause of that scheme of recovery and sal- 
vation, which the incarnation and death of our Lord brought into full 
and efficient operation. The question, indeed, is not whether God is 
love, or whether he is of a placable nature; in that we are agreed ; 
but it is, whether Gop is holy and just; whether we, his creatures, are 
\der law or not ; whether this law has any penalty, and whether Gop, 
1is rectoral character, is bound to execute and uphold that Jaw. 
ese are points which have already been established, and as the justice 
, of God is punitive, (for if it is not punitive, his laws are a dead letter,) 
then is there wrath in God; then is God angry with the wicked; then 
ig man, as a sinner, obnc ous to this anger ; and so a propitiation 
becomes necessary to turn it away | him. Nor are these terms 
unscriptural ; they are used in the New Testament as eniphatically as 
in the Old, though in a special sense, a revelation of the mercy of God 
to man. John the Baptist declares that, if any man beli eth not on 
the Son of God, “the wrath of God abideth upon him. it. Paul de- 
res, that “the wrath of God is revealed ne heaven against all 


liness and unrighteousness of men.” y of judgment is, 
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with reference to the ungodly, said to be “the day of wrath ;” God is 


called “a consuming fire ;” and as such, is the object of “ reverence 
and godly fear.” Nor is this his displeasure light, and the consequences 
of it a trifling and temporary inconvenience. When we only regard 
the consequences which have followed sin in society, from the earliest — 
ages, and in every part of the world, and add to these the many diree a 
and fearful inflictions of punishment which have proceeded from ‘the 
« Judge of the whole earth,” to use the longuage of Scripture, “ our 
flesh may well tremble because of his judgments.” But when we look 
at the future state of the wicked, as it is represented in Scripture, 
though expressed generally, and surrounded as it is with the mystery 
of a world, and a condition of being, unknown to us in the present state, 
all evils which history has crowded into the lot of man appear insig- 
nificant in comparison of banishment from God—separation from the 


- good—public condemnation—torment of spirit—“ weeping, wailing, 


and gnashing of teeth” —“ everlasting destruction” —“ everlasting fire.” 
Let men talk ever so much, and eloquently, of the pure benevolence 
of God, they cannot abolish the facts recorded in the history of human 
suffering in this world as the effect of transgression ; nor can they dis- 
charge these fearful communications from the pages of the book of 
Gop. They cannot be criticised away ; and if it is “J esus Whosaves 
us from this wrath to come,” that is, from those effects of the wrath of 
God which are to come, then, but for him, we should have been liable 
to them. That principle in God, from which such effects follow, the 
Scriptures call wrath ; and they who deny the existence of wrath in 
God, deny, therefore, the Scriptures. * 

It. by no means follows, however, that those who thus bow to in. 
spired authority, must interpret wrath to be a passion in God; or 
that, though we conclude the awful attribute of his justice to require 
satisfaction, in order to the forgiveness of the guilty, we afford reasen 
to any to charge us with attributing vengeful affections to the Divine 
Being. “ Our adversaries,” says ee Stillingfleet, “ first make opi- 
nions for us, and then show that they are unreasonable. They first , 
suppose that anger in God is to be considered as a passion, and that 
passion a desire of revenge, and then tell us, that if we do not prove 
that this desire of revenge can be satisfied by the sufferings of Christ, 
then we can never prove the doctrine of satisfaction to bé true ; whereas 
we do not mean, by God’s anger, any such passion, but the sist declara- 
tion of God’s will to punish, upon our provocation of him by our sins; we 
do not make the design of the satisfaction to be-that God may saa 
himself in the revenging the sins of the guilty upon the most innocent 
person, because we make the design of punishment not to be the satis- 
faction of anger as a desire of revenge, but to be the vindication of the. 


honour and rights of the offended person by such a way as he himself 1 
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shall judge satisfactory to the ends of his government.” (Discourse 
on the Sufferings of Christ.) 

_ This is a sufficient answer ; and we now proceed with those passages 
“of Scripture, the phraseology of which still farther establishes the doc- 


_ tring of Christ’s atonement. To those, in which Christ is called oe 
opitiation, we add those which speak of reconciliation and the es. . 
ishment of peace between God and man as the design and direct — 


ect of his death. So Col. i, 19, 22, « For it pleased the Father that 
in him should all fulness dwell, and having made peace through the 
blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself; by him 
I say, whether they be things in earth, or things in heaven ; and you 
that were some time alienated and enemies in your mind by wicked 
works, yet now hath he reconciled, in the body of his flesh through 
death.” Romans v, 10, 11, “For if when we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God, by the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, 
we shall be saved by his life. And not only so, but we also joy in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received the 
atonement.” 2 Cor. v, 18, 19, “ And all things are of God, who hath 
reconciled-us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry 
of reconciliation.” The yerbs translated to reconcile are caraAdacow 
and ardxara22accw, which signify a change from one state to another ; 
but, in these passages, the connection determines the nature of the change 
to be a change from enmity to friendship. In Rom. v, 11, the noun 
karadrayn is rendered, in our translation, atonement ; but it is contended, 
' that it ought to have been rendered reconciliation, unless we admit the pri- 
mitive meaning of the English word atonement, which is being at one, to 
be affixed to it. It was not in this sense certainly that the word atonement 
was used by the translators, and it is now fixed in its meaning, and, in 
common language, signifies propitiation in the proper and sacrificial 
sense. It is not, however, at all necessary to stand upon the rendering 
of xata2Aayy in this passage by the term atonement. We lose nothing, 
as we shall see, and the Socinians gain nothing by rendering it recon- 
- ciliation, which, indeed, appears more agreeable to the context. The 
_ word atonement would have been a proper substitute for “ propitiation” 

in those passages of the New Testament in which it occurs, as being 
“more obvious in its meaning to the common reader ; and because the 
original word answers to the Hebrew 752, which is used for the legal 
atonements ; “ but as the reconciliation which we have received through 
' Christ was the effect of atonement made for us by his death, words 
which denote the former simply, as «arcAdayz, and words from the 
same root, may, when applied to the sacrifice of Christ, be not unfitly 
expressed by the latter, as containing in them its full import.” (Magee’s 
Discourses.) We may, observe, also, that if, as it is contended, we must 
render Romans y, 11, “by whom we have received the ae 
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the preceding verse must not be overlooked, which declares “ when we 
were enemies we were reconciled to God, by the death of his Son,” 


_ which death we have just seen is in other passages called a “ propitia- 


tion” ‘or “atonement ;” and so the apostle conveys no other idea by the 


- term reconciliation, than. reconciliation through an atonement. 
> 

_ The expressions “reconciliation” and “making peace,” necessarily 
7%, suppose a previous state of hostility between God and man, which is” 


reciprocal. This is sometimes called enmity, a term as it respects God, 
rather unfortunate, since enmity is almost fixed in our language to sig- 
nify a malignant and revengeful feeling. Of this, the oppugners of the 
doctrine of the atonement have availed themselves to argue, that as 
there can be no such affection in the Divine nature, therefore, recon. 
ciliation in Scripture does not mean the reconciliation of God to man, 
but of man to God, whose enmity the example and teaching of Christ 
they tell us are very effectual to subdue. It is, indeed, a sad and 
bumbling truth, and one which the Socinians in their discussions on the 
natural i innocence of man are not willing to admit, that by the infection 
of: sin “the carnal mind is enmity to Gop,” that human nature is malig- 
nantly hostile to God, and to the control of his law ; but this is far from 
expressing the whole of that relation of man, in which, in Scripture he — 
is said to be at enmity with Gop, and so to need a reconciliation,—the 
making of peace between God and him. That relation is a legal one, 
as that of a sovereign in his judicial capacity and a criminal who has 
violated his laws, and risen up against his authority, and who is, there. 
fore, treated as an enemy. The word eyépos is used in this passive 
sense, both in the Greek writers and in the New Testament. So, in 
Romans xi, 28, the Jews rejected and punished for refusing the Gospel 
are said by the apostle, “as concerning the Gospel” to be “enemies 
for your sakes ;” treated and accounted such; “ but, as touching the 
election, they are beloved for the fathers’ sakes.” In the same epistle, 
chap. v, 10, the term is used precisely in the same sense, and that with 
reference to the “reconciliation” by Christ,—* for if when we were 
enemies we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son,’—that is, 
when we were objects of the Divine judicial displeasure, accounted as 
enemies, and liable to be capitally treated as such. Enmity, in the 
sense of malignity and the sentiment of hatred, is added to this relation 


‘in the case of man; but it is no part of the relation itself; it is rather a 


cause of it, as it is one of the actings of a corrupt nature which render 
man obnoxious to the displeasure and the penalty of the law of God, 
and place him in the condition of an enemy. It is this judicial variance 
and opposition between God and man, which is referred to in the term 
‘reconciliation,” and in the phrase “ making peace,” in the New Testa- 
ment; and the hostility is, therefore, in its own nature ul. 

But that there is no truth in the notion just sa das a recon. 
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ciliation means no more than our laying aside our enmity to God, may = ‘e 
also be shown from several express passages. The first is the passage e " 


we have above cited, Romans y, 11, “For if when we were enemies 

we were reconciled to God.” Here the act of reconciling is ascribed — 

to God and hot to us; but if this reconciliation consisted in the — 

laymg aside our own -enmity, the act would be ours alone; Ss ui 

farther, that it could not be the laying aside of our enmity, is clear ee ‘2D . 
the text, which speaks of reconciliation while we were yet en f oi. y 
“The reconciliation spoken of here, is not, as Socinus and his folloy ers + | ” . 
have said, our conversion. For that the apostle is speaking of a benefit = 
obtained for us previous to our conversion, appears evident from the 

opposite members of the two sentences. ‘That of the former runs thus : 

‘much more being justified, we shall be saved from wrath through him,’ 

and that of the latter, ‘much more being reconciled, we shall be saved 

by his life.’ The apostle argues from the greater to the less. If God 

were so benign to us before our conversion, what may we not expect 

from him now we are converted? ‘To reconcile here cannot mea to 

- convert; for the apostle evidently speaks of something greatly r kk- 
able in the act of Christ ; but to convert sinners is nothing remarkable, 
since none but sinners can be ever converted; whereas it was a rare P 

and singular thing for Christ to die for sinners, and to reconcile sinners oe 
to God by his death, when there have been but very few good men, 
who have died for their friends. In the next place, conversion is referred 
more properly to his glorious life, than to his shameful death; but this 
reconciliation is attributed to his death, as contradistinguished from his 
glorious life, as is evident from the antithesis contained in the two 
verses. Beside, it is from the latter benefit that we learn the natur 
of the former. The latter, which belongs only to the converted, con- 
sists of the peace of Gop, and salvation from wrath, verse 9, 10. This, 
the apostle afterward calls, receiving the reconciliation, and what is it 
to receive the reconciliation, but to receive the remission of sms? Acts 
x, 43. To receive conversion is a mode of speaking entirely unknown. ah? 29 
If, then, to receive the reconciliation is to receive the remission of sins. Poe. 
and in effect to be delivered from wrath or punishment, to be recon- ot 47 ry P 
ciled must have a corresponding signification.” (Vide Grotius De WS moa 
Satisfactione.) : 

2 Cor. v, 19, “God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, My 

not imputing their trespasses unto them.” Here, the manner of this 
reconciliation is expressly said to be not our laying aside our enmity, 
but the non-imputation of our trespasses to us by Gop, in other words, "i 
the pardoning our offences and restoring us to favour. The promise, 
on God’s part, to do this is expressive of his previous reconciliation to 
the world by the death of Christ ; for our actual reconciliation is ie 
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Ministry of reconciliation,” by ue of which all men were, by the 
apostles, eatreated and besought Vee reconciled to cae reason, 
too, it this reconciliation of God to the world, by virtue of which he 
promises not to impute sin, is grounded by the apostle, in the last verse 
of the chapter, not upon the laying aside of enmity by men, but upon 
the sacrifice of Christ :—“ For he hath made lim to be sin (a sin offer- 
‘ing) for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the r righteousness 
, of Gop in him.” eye 
Ephesians i it, LG,“ ‘And that he Sian heconciledpiah unto” God i in one 
body by the cross, having slain the enmity thereby.” Here ‘the act of 
reconciling is attributed to Christ. Man is not spoken of as reconciling 
himself to God, but Christ is said to reconcile Jews and Gentiles | oze- 
ther, and both to Gop, “by his cross.” Thus, says the apostle, “ he 
our peace ;” but in what manner is the agit effected ? ie > 
first instance, by subduing the enmity of man’s heart, but, b: 
the enmity of “the law. % 6 Having abolished ‘it in, =a 


enmity, even the daw of commandments.” The « ceremo nial Ta w ae is 


here, probably, meant; for by its ‘abolition through, its ts fulfilment in 
Christ the enmity between Jews and Gentiles was taken away ; Bb ads. 

it was not only necessary to reconcile J ew and Gentile together, but 
“reconcile both unto God.” - ‘This he did by the same act ; abolishing 


the ceremonial law b y becoming the antitype of all sacrifices 5 and 
thus, by the cactifice of himself, entre ‘the reconeili: ion of all to 


Gop, “ slaying the enmity by his cross,” taking away whatever hindered 
the reconciliation of the guilty to Gop, which, as e have seen, was not 
enmity and hatred to Gop in the human mind > , but that judicial 
hostility and variance which separated God and man as Judge and 
criminal. ‘The feeble criticism of Socinus, on this passage, in which he 
has been followed by his adherents to this day, is thus answered by 
Grotius. ‘In this passage, the dative hte a God, can only be go- 
verned by the verb amoxaraddagn, that t reconcile ; for the 
interpretation of Socinus, which makes «to Gov’ } stand by itself, or 
that to reconcile to Gop is to reconcile then among themselves, that 
they might serve Gop, is distorted and without example. - Nor is the 

argument valid which is: drawn from, thence, , that inthis place St. Paul 
Be properly treats of the peace made between Jews and Gentiles; for nei- 
ther docs it follow, from this argument, that it was beside his purpose to 


4 mention the peace made for each with Gop. For the two opposites 


. 


which axe joined, are so joined aimong themselves, that they should be 
primarily and chiefly joined by that = for they are not united among 
‘themselves, except by and for that bond. Gentiles and J ews, sllarwfonds 
are made friends among ie oe by none with God.” (Vide 
Grotius De Satisfactione.) . 
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will che how falsely it has beds serted that God is nowhere, in 

Scripture, said to be reconciled to us, and that they only declare that 
we are reconciled to Gop; but the fact is, that the very phrase ofa our 

being reconciled to GAPitaports the turning away his wrath 

Whitby observes, on the words xaraddarrew and katadhayny that they 

naturally import the reconciliation of one that is angry or displeased 
with us, both in profane and Jewish writers.” (See also Hammond, 

Rosenmuller, and Schleusner.) When the Philistines suspected that 

David would appease the anger of Saul, both nd their adversary, 

they said, “ Wherewith should he@eboneile himself to his master? Should 

it not be with the heads of these imen 2” me surely, how shall he re- 


1ove his own anger against his master ; w shall he remove his 
master’s anger against him; how shall a 68 self to his mas- 


te s favour? “If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there femember- 


hy brother hath aught against thee,” not that thou hast aught 

inst thy brother, “first be reconciled to thy brother ;” that is, ap- 
anc conciliate him : ‘so that the words, in fact, import “ see that 

y brother be reconciled to thee,” since that which goes before is not 

1at he hath done thee an injury, but thou him. (7) 

4 can then, for us to be reconciled to God is. to avail ourselves of 

e ms by which the anger of God toward ‘us is to be appeased, 


which the New Testament expressly declares to be generally “the sin 


offerin ’ of him “who knew no sin,” and instrumentally, as to each 
indivaadaP polyp, “faith i in his blood.” — 

A general etieotien af the Socinians to this doctrine of reconciliation 
may be s .. When we speak of the necessity of Christ’s 
atonement, in order to man’s forgiveness, we are told that we represent 
the Deity as implacable; when we rebut that by showing that it was 
his very placability, his boundless and ineffable love to men, which sent 
his Son into the world to’ die for the sins of mankind, they rejoin with 
their leaders, Borin ius, that then “God was reconciled be- 
fore he pee his Son, < nd that, therefore, Christ did not die to reconcile 
Gop to us.” The answer plainly is, that in this objection, they either 


" mean*that God had, from the placability and compassion of his nature, 


determined to be reconciled to offenders upon the sending his Son, or 
that he was actually reconciled when our Lord was sent. The first is 
what we contend for, and is in no wise inconsistent with the submission 
of our Lord to death, since that was in pursuance of the merciful ap. % 
pointment and decree of the Father; and the necessary medium by 
which this placability of God could honourably and consistently show 


so 


te | 

_ (1 The writers a the New Téstamsent say some, derive this mode of expres- 

sion from the foteekat. the Hebrew word hx transferred to the Greek word ; but 
Palairet, Grotius, and Schleusner, give instances of the use of the term, inthe — 
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itself in actual reconciliation, or the pardon of sin. ‘That God was not 


actually reconciled to man, that is, that he did not forgive our offences, 


independent of the death of Christ, is clear, for then sin would have 
been forgiven before it was committed, and remission of sins could not 
have been preached in the name of Christ, nor could a ministry of 
reconciliation have been committed to the apostles. The reconciliation 
of God to man is, throughout, a conditional one, and, as in all condi- 
sonal processes of this kind, it has three stages. The first is when the 
sarty offended is disposed to admit of terms of agreement, which, in 
God, is matter of pure grace and favour; the second is when he de- 
clares his acceptance of the mediation of a third person, and that he is 
so satisfied with what he hath done in order to it, that he appoints it to 
be announced to the offender, that if the breach continues, the fault lies 
wholly upon himself; the third is when the offender accepts of the 
terms of agreement which are offered to him, submits, and is received 
into favour. “Thus,” says Bishop Stillingfleet, “upon the death and 
sufferings of Christ, God declares that he is so satisfied with what Christ 
hath done and suffered in order to the reconciliation between himself 


and us, that he now publishes remission of sins to the world, upon those / 


terms which the Mediator hath declared by his own doctrine and the 
apostles he sent to preach it. But because remission of sins doth not 
immediately follow upon the death of Christ, without any supposition of 
any act on our part, therefore the state of favour doth commence from 
the performance of the conditions which are required of us.” (Discourse 
on the Sufferings of Christ. See also Grotius De Satisfactione, cap. vii.) 
Whoever considers these obvious distinctions will have an ample answer 
to ne Socinian objection. 

. To the texts which speak of reconciliation with God as illustrative 
of the nature of the death of Christ for us, we add those which speak 
of “redemption ;” either by employing that word itself, or others of the 
same import. Rom. ii, 24, “ Being justified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” Gal. iii, 18, “Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” 
Ephesians i, 7, “In whom we have redemption through his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace.” 1 Peter i, 
18, 19, “ Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain conversation received: 
by tradition from your fathers; but with the precious blood of Christ, 


as of a lamb without blemi#h, and without spot.” 1 Cor. vi, 19, 20, 


“And ye are not your own, for ye are bought with a price.” 

By redemption, those who deny the atonement made by Christ wish 
to understand deliverance m merely, regarding only the effect, and studi- 
ously putting out of sight the cause from which it flows. But the very 


terms used in the above cited passages, “to redeem,” and “to be bought 
2 be 
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with a price,” will each be found to refute this notion of a gratuitous 
deliverance, whether from sin or punishment, or both. Our English 
word to redeem, literally means to buy back; and Auzpvw, to redeem, 
and azoAvtpworc, redemption, are, both in Greek writers and in the New 
Testament, used for the act of setting free a captive, by paying Avtpov, 
a ransom or redemption price. But, as Grotius (De Satisfactione, cap. 
viii) has fully shown, by reference to the use of the words both in 
sacred and profane writers, redemption signifies not merely the libera- 
tion of captives, but deliverance from exile, death, and every other evil 
from which we may be freed ; and Avrpov signifies every thing which 
satisfies another, so as to effect this deliverance. The nature of this 
redemption, or purchased deliverance, (for it is not gratuitous liberation, 
as will presently appear,) is, therefore, to be ascertained by the circum. 
stances of those who are the subjects of it. The subjects in the case 
before us are sinful men. They are under guilt,—under “the curse of 
the law,” the servants of sin, under the power and dominion of the 
devil, and “ taken captive by him at his will’’—liable to the death of the 
_ body and to eternal punishment. To the whole of this case, the redemp- 
- tion, the purchased deliverance of man, as proclaimed in the Gospel, 
applies itself. Hence, in the above cited and other passages, it is said 
“we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins,” in 
opposition to guilt ; redemption from “the curse of the law ;” deliver- 
ance frem sin, that “ we should be set free from sin ;” deliverance from 
the power of Satan; from death, by a resurrection; and from future 
“wrath,” by the gift of eternal life. Throughout the whole of this 
glorious doctrine of our redemption from these tremendous evils there 
is, however, in the New Testament, a constant reference to the Auzpov, 
the redemption price, which Avzpov is as constantly declared to be the 
death of Christ, which he endured in our stead. Matt. xx, 28, “The 
Son of man came to give his life a ransom (Avrpov) for many.” 1 Tim. 
ii, 6, “ Who gave himself a ransom (avti2vzpov) for all.” Ephesians i, 
7, “In whom we have redemption (rv axodvtpwow) through his blood.” 
1 Peter i, 18,19, “ Ye were not redeemed (cAvzpw6nre) with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold—but with the precious blood of Christ.” 
That deliverance of man from sin, misery, and all other penal evils of 
his transgression which constitutes our redemption by Christ is not, 
therefore, a gratuitous deliverance, granted without a consideration, as 
an act of mere prerogative; the ransom, the redemption price, was 
exacted and paid; one thing was given for another,—the precious blood 
of Christ for captive and condemned men. Of the same import are 
those passages which represent us as having been “bought,” or “ pur- 
chased” by Christ. St. Peter speaks of those “who denied the Lord 
that bought them,” (rov ayopacavra avTouc,) and St. Paul, in the passage 
cited above, says “ye are bought (gyopacOnre) with a price ;” ee 
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price is expressly said by St. John, Rev. v, 9, to be the blood of Christ 
—‘“'Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God (nyopacas, hast pur- 
chased us) by thy blood.” 

The means by which it has been attempted to evade the force of these 
most express statements of the inspired writers remain to be pointed out 
and refuted. 

The first is to allege that the term redemption is sometimes used for 
simple deliverance, where no price or consideration is supposed to be 
given; as when we read in the Old Testament of God’s redeeming his 
people from trouble, from death, from danger, where no price is men- 
tioned ; and when Moses is called, Acts vii, 35, Aurpwrys, a redeerner, 
because he delivered his people from the bondage of Egypt. But une 
occasional use of the term in an improper and allusive sense cannot be 
urged against ‘its strict and proper signification universally ; and grant- 
ing the occasional use of it in an improper sense, it will still. remain to 
be proved that, in the passages just adduced out of the New Testament, 
it is used in this manner. The propriety of words is not.to be receded 
from, but for weighty reasons. The strict meaning of the verb to 
redeem, is to deliver from captivity, by paying a ranson; it is extended 
to signify deliverance from evils of various kinds by the intervention of 
a valuable consideration ; it is, in some cases, used for deliverance by 
any means; the context of the passage, in which the word occurs, and 
the circumstances of the case must, therefore, be resorted to in order to 
determine the sense in which the word is used. Fair criticism requires 
that we take words in their proper sense, unless a sufficient reason can 
be shown, from their connection, to the contrary ; and not that we are 
first to take them in their improper sense until the proper sense is forced 
upon us by argument. This, however, is not a case of argument, but 
of the obvious sense of the words used; for if deliverances, in some 
passages of the Old Testament, from trouble and danger are spoken of 
as a redemption, without reference to a Avrpov, or ransom, our redemp- 
tion by Christ is not so spoken of; but, on the contrary, the Avrpov, or 
redemption price, is repeatedly, expressly, and emphatically mentioned, 
and that price is said to be “the blood of Christ.””, When Greek writers 
speak of aowa and Avrpa, with reference to the release of a prisoner, 
nothing could be more absurd, than to attempt to resolve these terms 
inio a figurative meaning ; because their mention of the price, and the 
act of paying it, and the circumstances under which it was paid, all 
show that they use the terms in the proper and strict sense. For the 
same reason must they be so understood in the New Testament, since 
the price itself, which constitutes the Aurpov, and the person who paid it, 
and the circumstances under which the trarisaction took place, are: all 
given with as minute an historical precision, and a figurative interpre. 


tation would involve us in as great an absurdity in the one casé as the 
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other. We apply this to the case of Moses being called a redeemer, 
with reference to his delivering Israel from Egypt, and remark, that the 
improper use of that term may be allowed in the case of Moses, because 
he is nowhere said to have redeemed Israel by his death, nor by his 
blood, nor to have purchased the Jews with a price, nor to have given 
himself as a ransom; nor to have interposed any other consideration, 
on account of which he was allowed to lead his people out of captivity. 
He is said to be a deliverer, a redeemer, and that is all; but the idea 
of a proper redemption could not, in the nature of things, apply to the 
case, and, therefore, it is impossible to interpret the term in its proper 
sense. ‘The Jews were captives, and he delivered then:, this was suffi- 
cient to warrant the use of the term redemption in its improper sense, 
a very customary thing in language ; but their captivity was not their 
fault, as ours is; it was not penal, as ours; they were delivered from 
unjust oppression ; and God required of Moses no redemption price, as 
a consideration for interposing to free them from bondage. In «ur case, 
the captivity was penal; there was a right lodged with the wstice of 
God to detain us, and to inflict punishment upon us; and a considera. 
tion was therefore required, in respect of which that right was relaxed. 
In one instance we are, therefore, compelled to interpret the word in an 
improper sense ; in the other strictly ; at least no argument can be drawn 
from the use of the word with reference to Moses, to turn it out of its 
proper signification when used of Christ; and especially when all the 
circumstances, which the word in its proper sense was intended to con- 
vey, are found in the case to which the redemption of man by Christ is 
applied. Above all, the word Avrpov is added by Scripture to the deli- 
yerance of men, effected by Christ ; but it is nowhere added to the de- 
liverance effected for the Israelites by Moses; and by this it is, in fact, 
declared, that the mode by which the redemption of each was effected, 
was not. the same,—the one was by the destruction of the enemies of 
the Israelites ; the other by the death of the Deliverer himself. (8) 

It has been attempted to evade the literal import of the important 


(8) “Nam Mosis cum Christo instituta collatio, responsione vix indiget, ¢ m 
omnis similitudo certos habeat terminos, quos extra protendi nequeat. Compa. 
rantur illi, qua liberatores, non ob liberandi modum. Neque magis ex eo sequi- 
tur, Christum satisfaciendo nos non liberasse, quia Moses id non fecerit, quar: 
Christum nos liberasse per hominum mortem, quia id fecerit Moses. Quod si ad 
modum quoque liberandi comparatio pertineret, ea ut rectius procederet, dicen- 
dum esset, Christum nos liberasse miraculis, (ut Moses,) non autem sua morte 
suoque sanguine, quod Mosi nec adscribitur, nec adscribi potest. Sed precipium 
est, quod vox Avrpor, de cujus vi hic agimus, liberationi per Mosen parte nusquam 
additur. Quid quod ne est Socini quidem sententia modus liberandi idem est ? 
Nam Moses, Josue, et alii liberarunt, non aliquid faciendo circa liberandos, (quod 
“Christo Socinus tribuit) sed amovendo eos qui libertati obstabant, hostes scili 
cet.” (Grotius, De Satisfactionc, cap. viii.) 
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terms on which we have dwelt, by urging, that such an interpretation 
would involve the absurdity of paying a price to Satan, the power said 
to hold men captive at his will. 

But why should the idea of redemption be confined te the purchasing 
of a captive? The reason appears to be, that the objection may be 
invested with some plausibility. The fact, however, is, that this is but 
one species and instance of redemption ; for the word, in its proper and 
general sense, means deliverance from evil of any kind, a Avzpoy or va- 
luable consideration intervening; which valuable consideration may 
not always be literally a price, that is, not money, but something done, 
or something suffered, by which, in the case of commutation of punish- 
ment, the lawgiver is satisfied, though no benefit oceurs to him; be- 
cause in punishment respect is not had to the benefit of the lawgiver, 
but to the comraon good and order of things. So when Zaleucus, the 
Locrian lawgiver, had to pass sentence upon his son, for a crime 
which, by his own laws, condemned the aggressor to the loss of both 
his eyes, rather than relax his laws by sparing his son, he ordered him 
to be deprived of one of his eyes, and submitted to be deprived of one 
himself. Thus the eye of Zaleucus was the Avuzpov of that of his son; 
and, in a decimation of mutinous soldiers, those who are punished are 
the Avtpor of the whole body. 

But even if the redemption, in Scripture, related wholly to captivity, 
it does not follow that the price must be paid to him who detains the 
captive. Our captivity to Satan is not parallel to the case of a cap- 
tive taken in war, and in whon, by the laws of war, the captor has 
obtained a right, and demands an equivalent for liberation and the 
renunciation of that right. Our captivity to Satan is judicial. Man 
listens to temptation, violates the laws of God, joins in a rebellion 
against his authority, and his being left under the power of Satan is a 
part of his punishment. The satisfaction is, therefore, to be made to 
the law under which this captivity is made a part of the penalty ; not 
to him who detains the captive, and who is but a permitted instrument 
in the exccution of the law, but to him whose law has been violated. 
He who pays the price of redemption has to do with the judicial autho- 
rity only, and, his Avrpo» being accepted, he proceeds to rescue the ob- 
ject of his compassion, and becomes the actual redeemer. 

The vrpor, in the case of man, is the blood of Christ ; and our redemp- 
tion is not a commutation of a pecuniary price for a person, but a com- 
mutation of the sufferings of one person in the stead of another, which 
sufferings being a punishment, in order to satisfaction, is a valuable 
consideration, and, therefore, a price for the redemption of man out of 
the hands of Satan, and from all the consequences of that captivity. 
(Vide Stillingfleet’s Discourses on the Sufferings, Sc.) 


Under this head, now that we are showing that the death of Christ 1s 
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exhibited in Scripture as the price of our redemption, it may also be 
necessary to meet another objection, that this doctrine of purchase and 
commutation is inconsistent with that freeness of the grace of God in 
the forgiveness of sins, on which | so great a stress is laid in the Scrip- 
tures. This objection has been urged from Socinus to Dr. Priestley, 
and is thus stated by the latter: (History of the Corruptions:) “The 
Scriptures uniformly represent God as our universal parent, pardoning 
sinners freely, that is, from his natural goodness and mercy, whenever 
they repent and reform their lives, All the declarations of Divine mercy 
are made, without reserve and limitation, to the tr uly penitent, through 
all the books of Scripture, without the most distant hint of any regard 
being had to thesufferings or merit of any being whatever.” The proofs 
which he gives for this bold, and, indeed, impudent position, are chiefly 
the declaration of the apostle, that we are justified freely by the grace 
of God, and he contends that the word freely “ implies that forgiveness 
is the free gift of God, and proceeds from his essential goodness and 
mercy, without regard to any foreign consideration whatever.” It is sin- 
gular, however, that the position, as Dr. Priestley has put it in the above 
quotations, refutes itself; for even he restricts the exercise of this mercy 
of God, “ to the truly penitent,” “to them who repent and reform their 
lives.” Forgiveness, therefore, is not, even according to him and his 
followers, free in the sense of unconditional; and at the very time he 
denies that pardon is bestowed by God, « ont regard to any consi- 
deration whatever, foreign to his essential goodness and mercy,” he 
acknowledges that it is regulated, in its exercise, by the consideration 
of the penitence or non-penitence of the guilty, who are the subjects of 
it, from which the contradictory conclusion follows, that, in bestowing 
mercy, God has respect to a consideration foreign to his goodness and 
mercy, even the penitence of man, so that there is, in the mode of dis- 
pensing mercy, a reserve and limitation on the part of Gon. 

Thus, then, unless they would let in all kinds of license, by preach- 
ing an unconditional pardon, the Socinians are obliged to acknowledge, 
that a thing may be done freely, which is, nevertheless, not done un- 
conditionally. For, as it was replied, of old, to Socinus, whom Dr. 
Priestley follows in this objection, if this be not acknowledged, then the 
grossest Antinomianism is the true doctrine. For, if forgiveness of sin 
can only be accounted a free gift by being dependent upon no condi- 
tion, and subject to no restrictions, it follows, that the repentance and 
amendment of the offender himself are no more to be regarded than the 
sufferings and merit of any other being ; and, consequently, that all sin- 
ners, without reserve or limitation, have an equal claim of pardon, 
whether they repent or not. If, to avoid this consequence, it be said 
that God is free to choose the objects to whom he will show mercy, 
and to impose upon them such restrictions, and to require of them such 
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qualifications as he thinks fit; it may then, with equal reason, be 
asserted, that he is also free to dispense his mercy for such reasons and 
by such methods as he, in-his wisdom, shall determine to be most con- 
ducive to his own glory and the good of his creatures, and there is no 
reason whatever to be giv ay a regard to the sufferings or merit of 
another person should more destroy the freeness of the gift, than the 
requisition of certain qualifications in the object himself. (Vide Veysies? 
Bampton Lectures.) ‘Thus the argument urged in the objection proves 
as much against the objectors as it does against, us, or rather it proves 
nothing against either: for the showing mercy to the guilty, by any 
method, was a matter in which almighty God was pertectly free. He 
might have exacted the penalty of his violated law upon the sinning 
individual; and to forgive sin, in any mannet in him, therefore, 
an act of unspeakable grace and favour. Ag: rom the mode and 
limitation of dispensing this grace and favour, he derives no advantage 
(for the gratification of his own benevolence is mot a question of interest) 
in the whole transaction ; both in the mercy dispensed and in the mode 
the benefit of the creature is kept in view; nor could the persons par- 
doned themselves furnish any part of the consideration on which they 
are pardoned, or, of themselves, perform the conditions required of 
them ; so that, for all these reasons, the pardon of man is a free gift, and 
its mode of being dispensed is the proof that it is so, and not a proof to 


the eontrat * 

But the very passage of St. Paul, to which Dr. Priestley refers, when 
he contends that the doctrine of the New Testament is, “that forgive. 
ness is the free gift of God, and proceeds from his essential goodness 
and mercy, without regard to any foreign consideration whatever,” re- 
futes his inference. The passage is, “being justified freely by his 
grace, through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus.” The same 
doctrine is taught in other passages; and so far is it from being true, 
that no reference is made to any consideration beyond the mere good- 
ness and mercy of God, that consideration is stated in so many express 
words, “ through the redemption — is in Christ Jesus ;” of which 
redemption the blood of Christ is the : rice, as taught in the text above 
commented on. But though it was convenient, in order to render’a 
bold assertion more «plausible, to keep this out of sight, a little reflection 
might have shown, that the argument built upon the word freely, the 
term used by the apostle, proceeds upon an entire mistakes The ex- 
pression has reference to ourselves and to our own exertions in the work 
of justification, not to any thing which has been done by another in our 
behalf; and it is here used to denote the manner in which the blessing 
is bestowed, not the means by which it was procured. “ Being justified 
freely by his grace”—freely, in the original dupeay, in the way of a gift 
unmerited by us, and not in the way of a reward for our worthiness or 
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ag 
desert, agreeably to the assertion of the apostle i anole’ place, “ not 
by works of mpninpsanete which we have done, ut according to his 
mercy he saved us.” ‘To be justified, is to be pardoned, and treated as 


righteous in the sight of God, and to be admitted thus into his favour — 


and acceptance. But man, in his fallen state, had nothing in himself, 
and could do nothing of himself, by which he might merit, or claim as 
his due so great a benefit. Having, therefore, no pretensions to real! 
righteousness, our absolution from the guilt of sin, and our admission to, 
the character and privileges of righteous persons, must be imputed not 
to our merit, but to the grace of God; it is an act of mercy which we: 


must acknowledge and receive as a free gift, and not demand as a just. 


reward. Nor do the means by which our justification was affected. in 
any respect alter its nature as a gift, or in the least diminish its freedom: 
“We are justified freely by his grace, through the redemption ttiat is 
in Jesus Christ ;” but this redemption was not procured by us, nor pro- 
vided at our expense. It was the result of the pure love of God; who, 
compassionating our misery, himself provided the means of our deliver- 
ance, by sending his only-begotten Son into the world, who voluntarily 
submitted to die upon the cross, that he might become the propitiation 
for our sins, and reconcile us to Gop. Thus is the whole an entire act 
of mercy on the part of God and Christ ; begun and completed for our 
benefit, but without our intervention; and, therefore, with respect to us, 
the pardon of sin must still be accounted a gift, though it comes to us 
through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ. 

Equally unfounded is the argument built upon the passages in which 
the forgiveness of sins is represented under the notion of the free remis- 
sion of a debt; in which act, it is said, there is no consideration of 
atonement and satisfaction. When sin is spoken of as a debt, a meta- 
phor is plainly employed, and it would be a novel rule to interpret what 
is plainly literal by what is metaphorical. There is, undoubtedly, some- 
thing in the act of forgiving sin which is common with the act of remit- 
ting a debt by a creditor, or there would be no foundation for ,the meta- 
phor ; but it can by no means legitimately follow, that the remission of sins 
is, in all its circumstances, to be interpreted by all the circumstances 
which accompany the free remission of adebt. We know on the contrary, 
that remission of si sins is not unconditional ; repentance and faith are re- 
quired in order to it, which is acknowledged by the Socimians themselves. 
But this acknowledgment is fatal to the argument they would draw from 
the instances in the New Testament, in which almighty God is repre- 
sented as a merciful creditor, freely forgiving his insolvent debtors ; for 
if the act of remitting sins be in all respects like the act of forgiving 
debts, then indeed can neither repentance, nor faith, nor condition 
of any kind, be insisted upon in order to forgiveness ; since, in the 


instances referred to, the debtors were discharged without any express- 
Vor. II. 9 
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' ed condition. at all. But something, also, previous to our repentance 


‘and faith, is constantly connected nm the Holy Scriptures of the New — 


Testament with the very offer of forgiveness. “It behooved Christ to 
. suffer, and to rise from the dead on the third day,” that “ me ti 
and remission of sins should be preached in his name among all nations.” 
It was necessary, as we have already seen, that the one- should take 
place before the other could be announced ; and some degree of neces- 
sity is allowed in the case, even on the Socinian hypothesis, although a 
very subordinate one. But if by an act of prerogative alone, unfettered 
- by, any’ considerations of justice and right, as is a creditor when he 
freely. forgives a debt, Gop forgives sins, tap there could be no -neces- 
i sity of any conceivable kind for “ Christ to suffer ;’ ;” and the offer of 
remission of sins would, in that case, have been wholly independent of 
his sufferings, which is contrary to the text. In perfect accordance 
with the above passage, is that in Acts xiii, 38, where it is said, “ Be it 
known unto you, therefore, men and brethren, that through this man, 
(dia T8r8 through the means of this man,) is preached unto you the for- 
giveness of sins.” Here the same means as those before mentioned by 
St. Luke, are obviously referred to, “the death and resurrection of 
Christ.” Still more expressly, Matt. xxvi, 28, our Lord declares that 
his blood is “the blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins ;” where he plainly makes his blood the pro- 
curing cause of that remission, and a necessary libation in order to its 
being attainable. Our redemption is said by St. Paul, Ephes. i, 7, to 
be, “ through his blood,” ‘and this redemption he explains to be “the re- 
mission of our sins ;”’ .and in writing to the Hebrews he lays it down, as 
that very principle of the Old Testament dispensation which made it 
typical of the New, that “ without shedding of blood there was no remis- 
sion.” ‘This remission, is, nevertheless, for the reasons given above, 
always represented as a free act of the Divine mercy ; for the apostles 
saw no inconsistency in giving to it this free and gracious character on 


ty the one hand, and on the other proclaiming, that that free and adorable 


mercy was called into exercise by the “ chastisement of our sins being 
laid upon Christ ;” and thus by uniting both, they broadly and infallibly 
distinguish “ the act of a lawgiver, who in forgiving sins has respect to 
the authority of the law, and the act of a creditor, who in remitting a 
debt disposes of his property at his pleasure.” 

But although no criticism can be more fallacious than to interpret the 
forgiveness of sins, which is a plain and literal transaction, by a meta- 
phor, or a parable, which may have either too few or too many circum- 
stances interwoven with it for just illustration, when applied beyond, or 
contrary to, its intention, the reason of the metaphor is at once obvious 
and beautiful. The verb agimus, is the word commonly used for the re. 


mission of sins and the remission of debts. It signifies to send away, 
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dismiss ; and is accommodated to both these acts.’ The ideas of abso. 


lute right in one party, and of binding obligation on the other, hold good _ > 


equally as te the lawgiver and the wee & the creditor and the »— 
and obedience, the creditor — 


debtor. The lawgiver has a right to de 
to demand his property ; the transgressor of law is under the bond of 
its penalty, the debtor is under the obligation of repayment or imprison- 
ment. ‘This is the basis of the comparison between debts of money, and 
obligations of obedience to a lawgiver ; and the same word is equally 
well applied to express the cancelling of each, though, except in the re- 
spects just stated, they are transactions and relations very different’ to 
each other.. Every sin involves an obligation.to punishment ; and when 
sin is dismissed, sent away, or in other words forgiven, the liability to 
punishment is removed, just as when a debt is dismissed, sent away, or 
in other words remitted, the obligation of repayment, and, in default of 
that, the obligation of imprisonment, or, according to the ancient law, 
of being sold as a slave, is removed with it. So far the resemblance 
goes ; but the Scriptures themselves, by connecting pardon of sin with 
a previeus atonement, prevent it from being carried farther. And, in- 
deed, the reason of the case sufficiently shows the difference between 
the remitting of a debt, which is the act of a private man, and the par- 
don of transgressions against a public law, which is the act of a magis- 
trate ; between an act which affects the private interests of one, and an 
act, which, in its bearing upon the authority of the public law and the 
protection and welfare of society, affects the interests of many; in a 
word, between an act which is a matter of mere feeling, and in which 
rectoral justice can have no place, and one which must be harmonized 
with rectoral justice ; for compassion to the guilty can never be the 
leading rule ef government. 

6. The nature of the death of Christ is still farther explained in the 
New Testament, by the manner in which it connects our justification 
with “faith in the blood,” the sufferings which Christ endured in our 


stead ; and both our justification, and the death of Christ as its ne 
fe) 


rious cause, with “THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF Gop,” According to the 
testimony of the whele of the evangelic writers, the justification of 
man is an act of the highest grace, a manifestation of the superlative 
and ineffable love of Gop, and is, at the same time a strictly r1GHTEOUS 
proceeding. 

These views, scattered throughout the books of the New Testament, 
are summed up in the following explicit language of St. Paul, Rom. iii, 
24-26 : “Being justified freely by his grace, through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus. Whom God hath set forth as a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission 
of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God ; to declare, I say, 
at this time his righteousness, that he might be just, and the justifier <f 


en * 
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him which believeth in Jesus.” The argument of the apostle is exceed- 
ingly lucid. He treats of man’s justification before Gop, of which he 
mentions two methods. The first is by our own obedience to the law 
of God, on the principle of all righteous law, that obedience secures 
exemption from punishment; or, as he expresses it, chap. x, 5, “ For 
Moses describeth the righteousness which is of the law, that the man 
which doeth these things shall live by them.” This method of justifica- 
tion he proves to be impossible to man in his present state of degeneracy, 
and from the actual transgressions of Jews and Gentiles, on account of 
which “ the whole world” is guilty before God ; and he therefore lays it 
down as an incontrovertible maxim, that “ by the deeds of the law shall 
no flesh be justified,” since “by the law is the knowledge of sin ;” for 
which it provides no remedy. The other method is justification by the 
grace of God, as a “ free gift ;” but coming to us through the interven- 
tion of the death of Christ, as our redemption price ; and received instru- 
mentally by our faith in him. “Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ.” He then immediately 
adds, “whom God hath set forth,” openly exhibited and publicly an- 
nounced, “ to be a propitiation ;” to be the person through whose volun- 
tary and vicarious sufferings he is reconciled to sinful man, and by whom 
he will justify all who “through faith” confide “in” the virtue of “his 
blood,” shed for the remission of sins. But this public announcement 
and setting forth of Christ as a propitiation was not only for a declara- 
tion of the Divine mercy ; but pardon was offered to men in this method, 
to declare the “ righteousness” of Gon, (exe evdersiv dixaroovyne avTe,) for 
a demonstration of his righteousness or justice, in the remission of past 
sins ; “that he might be just and yet the justifier of him that believeth 
in Jesus’”—that he might show himself to be strictly and inviolably 
righteous in the administration of his government, even while he justifies 
the offender that believes in Jesus. The Socinian version renders the 
clause, “ to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins,” to show 
his method of justification concerning the remission of past sins. Even 
then the strict rectoral justice of the act of justifying sinners, through 
faith in the blood of Christ, is expressed by the following clause, “ that 
he might be susr ;” but the sense of the whole passage requires the 
literal rendering, “to declare his justice, that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” Some have indeed taken the 
word “just” (dixavoc) in the sense of merciful; but this is wholly arbi- 
trary. It occurs, says Whitby, above eighty times in the New Testa- 
ment, and not once in that sense. (9) The sense just given is confirmed 


(9) See Nare’s Remarks on the New Version, Magee on the Atonement, Whit- 
by and Doddridge in loc. Righteousness is indeed sometimes used for veracity ; 


but only when some principle of equity, or some cope oe arising from engage- 
ment, Si ait or threat, is implied. 
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by all the ancient versions, and it is indeed put beyond the reach of 
verbal criticism by the clause, “ for the remission ,of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God.” For, whatever view we take of this 
clause, whether we refer it to the sins of men before the coming of 
Christ, or to the age sins of one who is at any time justified, the rapeouc, 
or “ passing over” of sore or, if the common rendering please better, 
“the remission of sins,” and the “ forbearance of God,” are acts Por ob- 
vious mercy ; and to say that thus the mercy of Gop is manifested, is 
tautological and identical ; whereas past sins not punished through the 
forbearance of Gop, without a public atonement, might have brought 
the justice of God into question, but certainly not his mercy. It was 
the justice of the proceeding, therefore, that needed a demonstration, 
and not the mercy of it. This, too, is the obvious reason for the repe- 
tition so emphatically used by the apostle, and which is no otherwise to 
be accounted for; “to declare his righteousness for the remission of 
sins that are past, through the forbearance of God, to delare, I say, at 
this time, his righteousness ;” “at this time,’ now that Christ has actu- 
ally appeared to pay the ransom, and to become the publicly announced 
propitiation for sin; God cannot now appear otherwise than just, although 
he justifies him that believeth in Jesus. Similar language is also used 
by St. John Ist Epistle, i, 9, “ He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins.”—So that the grand doctrine of Christianity is unequivocally 
stated by both apostles to be, that, according to its constitution, the for- 
giveness of sin is at once an act of mercy and an act of justice, or of 
strictly righteous government. Neither the Socinian nor the Arian 
hypothesis, at all harmonizes with this principle ; on the contrary, they 
both directly contradict it, and cannot, therefore, be true. They make 
the forgiveness of sin, indeed, an act of mercy : but with them it is im- 
possible that it should be an act of justice, because sin receives not its 
threatened punishment; the penalty of the law is not exacted; the 

offender meets with entire impunity ; and the Divine administration, so 
far from being a righteous one, has, according to their system, no respect 
to either truth or righteousness ; and, so far as offences against the 
Divine law are concerned, that law is reduced to a dead letter. 

But in Scripture the doctrine of forgiveness of sins, through the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice of Christ, is not only asserted to be a demonstration 
of the righteousness of God in a case which might seem to bring it 
into question, but the particular steps and parts of this “ demonstration” 
are, by its light, easy te be traced. For, 

1. The law, the rule of the Divine government, is by this means 
established in its authority and perpetuity. The hypothesis which rejects 
the doctrine of the atonement, repeals the law by giving impunity to trans- 
gression ; for, if punishment does not follow offence, or no other term 
of pardon be required than one which the culprit has it always ty his 
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own power, at once, to offer, (which we have seen is the case with the 
repentance stated by Socinians as the only condition of forgiveness,) then 
is the law, as to its authority, virtually repealed, and the Divine govern- 
ment, over rebellious creatures, annihilated. The Christian doctrine of 
atonement, on the contrary, is, that sin cannot go unpunished in the 
Divine administration, and, therefore, the authority of the law is esta. 
blished by this absolute and everlasting exclusion of impunity from 
transgression. 

2. Whether we take the righteousness or justice of God, for that 
holiness and rectitude of his nature from which his punitive justice 
flows; or for the latter, which consists in exacting the penalty right- 
eously and wisely attached to offences against the Divine law, or for 
both united as the stream and the fountain; it is demonstrated, by the 
refusal of impunity to sin, that God is this holy and righteous Being, 
this strict and exact Governor. On any other theory, there is no mani- 
festation of God’s hatred of sin, answering at all to that intense holiness of 
his nature, which must lead him to abhor it; and no proof of his rectoral 
justice as Governor of the world. Mercy is, according to them all, ad- 
ministered on a mere principle of feeling, without any regard to holiness 
or justice whatever. 

3. The doctrine which connects the pardon of the guilty with the 
meritorious death of Christ, illustrates the attribute of Divine justice, by 
the very act of connecting and blending it with the attribute of love, and 
the exercise of an effectual compassion. At the time that it guards with 
so much care, the doctrine of non-impunity to sin, it offers impunity to 
the sinner; but then the. medium through which this offer is made serves 
to heighten the impression of God’s hatred to sin, and the inflexible cha- 
racter of his justice. The person appointed to suffer the punishment 
of sin and the penalty of the law for us, was not a mere human being, 
not a creature of any kind, however exalted, but the Son of God; and 
in him Divinity and humanity were united in one person, so that he was 
“God manifested in the flesh,” assuming our nature in order that he 
might offer it in death a sacrifice to Gop. If this was necessary, and 
we have already proved it to have been so in the strictest sense, then is 

sin declared, by the strongest demonstration we can conceive, to be an 
evil of immeasurable extent ; and the justice of Gop is, by a demonstra- 
tion of equal force, declared to be inflexible and inviolable. God “spared 
not his own Son.” 

Here, indeed, it has been objected by Socinus and his followers, that 
the dignity of a person adds nothing to the estimation of his sufferings. 
The common opinion of mankind, in all ages, is, however, a #ifficient 
refutation of this objection, for in proportion to the excellence of the 
creatures immolated in sacrifice have the value and efficacy of oblations 


been estimated by all people ; which notion, when perverted, made them 
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resort, in some instances, to human sacrifices, in cases of great extremity ; 
and surely, if the principle of substitution exisied in the penal law of any 
human government, it would be universally felt to make a great differ- 
ence in the character of the law, whether an honourable or a mean 
substitute were exacted in place of the guilty ; and that it would have 
greatly changed the character of the act of Zaleucus, the Locrian law- 
giver, before mentioned, and placed the estimation in which he held his 
own laws, and the degree of strictness with which he was determined 
to uphold them, in a very different light, if, instead of parting with one 
of his own eyes, in place of the remaining eye of his son, he had ordered 
the eye of some base slave or of a malefactor to be plucked out. But with- 
out entering into this, the notion will be explicitly refuted, if we turn to the 
testimony of Holy Writ itself, in which the dignity and Divinity of our 
Lord are so often emphatically referred to as stamping that value upon 
his sacrifice, as giving that consideration to his voluntary sufferings on 
our account, which we usually express by the term of “ his merits,” Acts 
xx, 28, as Gop, he is said to have “purchased the Church with n1s own 
BLooD.” In Colos. i, 14,15, we are said to have “redemption through 
HIS BLOOD, who is THE IMAGE OF THE INVISIBLE Gop.” In 1 Cor. 
ii, 8, “the Lorp or GLory is said to have been cructrieD.” St. Peter 
emphatically calls the blood of Christ “ precious BLoop ;” and St. Paul 
dwells particularly upon this peculiarity, when he contrasts the sacrifice 
of Christ with those of the law, and when he ascribes that purifying efh- 
cacy, which he denies to the blood of bulls and of goats, to the blood of 
Christ. “How mucs more shall the BLoop or Curisr, who through 
the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge your con- 
science from dead works to serve the living God.” By the argument 
of Socinus there could be no difference between the blood of animals, 
shed under the law, as to value and efficacy, and the blood of Christ, 
which is directly in the teeth of the declaration and argument of the 
apostle, who also asserts, that the patterns of things in the heavens 
were purified by animal sacrifices; “but the heavenly things them- 
selves with BETTER sacririces than these,” namely, the oblation of 
Christ. 

To another objection of Socinus, that because the Divinity itself 
suffers not, therefore it does not enter into this consideration of punish. 
ment, Grotius well replies, This is as much as to say that it is an 
offence of the same kind whether you strike a private person or a king, 
a stranger or a father, because blows are directed against the body, not 


against dignity or relationship. (1) 


(1) “Quod autem Socinus argumentatur, quia divinitas ipsa non patiatur, 
ideo hance in pene considerationem non venire ; perinde est ac si dicas, nihil 
referre privatum an Regem, item ignotum, an patrem verberes, quia verbera in 
eorpus dirigantur, non in dignitatum, aut cognationem.” (De rer 
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4. In farther considering this subject, as illustrating the inherent and 
the rectoral righteousness of Gop, we are to recollect that, although by 
the atonement made for the sins of mankind by the death of Christ, all 
men, antecedently to their repentance and faith, are, to use the language 
of diyines, put into “a salvable state,” yet none of them are by this act 
of Christ, brought from under the authority of the moral law. This 
remains in its ful! and original force, and as they all continue under the 
original obligation of obedience, so in case of those conditions not 
being complied with, on which the actual communication of the benefit 
of redemption has been made to depend, those who neglect the great 
salvation offered to them by Christ, fall under the full original penalty 
of the law, and are left to its malediction, without obstruction to the 
exercise and infliction of Divine justice. Nor, with respect to those 
who, perform the conditions required of them, and who, ‘by faith in 
Christ, are justified, and thus escape punishment, is there any repeal, or 
even relaxation, of the authority of the law of Gop. The end of justi- 
fication is not to set men free from law, but from punishment; for, 
concomitant with justification, though distinct. from it, is the communi- 
cation of the regenerating grace of the Holy Spirit, by which the cor- 
rupt and invalid nature of man is restored to the love of holiness and 
the power to practise it, and thus the law of God becomes his constant 
rule, and the measure of that holiness to which, when this new creation 
has taken place, he vigorously aspires: “For what the law could not 
do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son, in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin condemned sin in the flesh, that the 
righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit.” Not, deed, that this obedience, which, in 
the present life, is, in some respects, imperfect, and in every degree the 
result of the operation of God within us, can, after this change, be the 
rule of our continued justification and acceptance ; that will rest, from 
first to last, upon the atonement of Christ, pleaded in our behalf; so 
that, if any man again sin, “he has an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous ;” but true faith leads, by an inseparable connec- 
tion, both to justification and to regeneration ; and they who, as the 
apostle argues, Romans vi, 2, are thus “dead to sin, cannot continue 
any longer therein,” but yield willing obedience to the law of Gop. 
The rule of God, the authority of his law is thus re-established over his 
-eveatures, and the strictness of a righteous government is united with 
the exercise of a tender mercy. 

Thus, then, in the doctrine of the atonement of ‘Christ, we see how 
the righteousness, the essential and the rectoral justice, of God is mani- 
fested. ‘There is no impunity to sin; and yet the impunity to the sinner, 
through faith in the blood of Christ, does not repeal, does not lower, but 


establish the law-of God. These views will also enable us to attach an 
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explicit meaning to the theological phrase, “the satisfaction made to Divine 
Justice,” by which the nature of Christ’s atonement is often expressed, 
This is not a phrase of Holy Writ ; but it is not, on that account, to be 
disregarded, since, like many others, it has been found useful as a guard 
against subtle evasions of the doctrine of Scripture, and in giving expli- 
citness, not, indeed, to the language of inspiration, but to the sense in 
which that language is interpreted. 

The two following views of satisfaction may be given as those which 
are most prevalent among those divines who hold the doctrine of the 
atonement of Christ. 

The first may be thus epitomised :— i 

The justice of God being concerned to vindicate his laws, and to 
inflict upon offenders the due reward of their evil deeds, it is agreed 
that, without proper satisfaction, sin could not be forgiven. For, as sin 
is opposite to the purity and holiness of God, and, consequently, cannot 
but provoke his displeasure ; and, as justice is essential to the Divine 
nature, and exists there in a supreme degree, it must, inflexibly, require 
the punishment of those who are thus objects of his wrath. The satis- 
faction, therefore, made by the death of Christ consisted in his taking 
the place of the guilty; and in his sufferings and death being, from the 
dignity of his nature, regarded by the offended Lawgiver, as a full equi- 
valent and adequate compensation for the punishment by death, of the 
personally guilty. : 

The second opinion does not assume the absolute necessity of a sauis- 
faction to Divine justice, but chiefly insists upon the wisdom and fitness 
of the measure, arguing, that it became the almighty Governor of the 
universe to consult the honour of his law, and not to suffer it to be vio- 
lated with impunity, lest his subjects should call in question his justice. 
Accordingly, he sent his own Son into the world, who, by dying for our 
sins, obtained our release from punishment; and, at the same time, 
made an honourable display of the righteousness of God. In a word, 
Christ is supposed, in this opinion, to have made satisfaction for our 
sins, not because his death is to be accounted an adequate compensa- 
tion, or a full equivalent for the remission of punishment; but because his 
suffering in our stead maintained the honour of the Divine law, and yet 
gave free scope to the mercy of the Lawgiver. 

Both these opinions have great names for their advocates; but the 
reader will feel, that there is too much indistinctness in the terms and 
phrases in which they are expressed for either of them to be received 
as a satisfactory enunciation of this important doctrine. The first opi- 
nion, though greatly to be preferred, and with proper explanations, just, 
is defective in not explaining what is meant by the terms “a full equi- 
valent” and “an adequate compensation.” The second is objectiona- 


ble, as appearing to refer the atonement more to wisdom and a 
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as an expedient, than to wisdom and fitness in close and inseparable 
connection with justice; and is defective in not pointing out what 
that connection between the death of Christ and that honouring of the 
law of God is, which allows of the remission of punishment to offenders, 
of which they speak. Each embodies much truth, and yet both are 
capable of originating great and fatal errors, unless their terms be defi- 
nitely and Scripturally understood. 

To clear this subject some farther observations will, then, be necessary. 

The term satisfaction is taken from the Roman law, and signifies to 
content a person aggrieved, by doing or by offermg something which 
procures liberation from the obligation of debts or the penalties of 
offences ; not ipso facto, but by the will of the aggrieved party admit- 
ting this substitution. “Ea dictio (satisfactendi vocabulum) in jure et 
usu communi significat facti alicujus aut rei exhibitionem, ex qua non 
quidem ipso facto, sed accedente voluntatis actu liberatio sequatur ; solet- 
que non tantum in pecuniaris debitis, sed et in delictis hoc sensu usur- 
pari, quod linquee ex Romana depravate appellant, aliquem contentare.” 
(Grotius De Satisfactione.) So the Roman lawyer Caius, “ satisfacere 
dicimur ei cujus desidertum implemus,” we are said to satisfy him 
whose desires we fulfil, Ulpian opposes satisfaction to payment, 
“‘ satisfactio pro solutione ;” and, in criminal cases, Asconius lays it 
down as a rule, “satisfacere, est tantum facere, quantum satis sit irato 
ad vindictam,” to satisfy is to do as much as, to the party offended, may 
be enough in the way of vengeance. (Vide Chapman’s Eusebius.) It 
is from this use of the term that it has been adopted into theology, and 
however its meaning may have been heightened or lowered by the 
advocates of different systems, it is plain that, by the term itself, nothing 
is indicated, but the contentment of the injured party by any thing 
which he may choose to accept in the place of the enforcement of his 
obligation upon the party indebted or offending, The sense in which it 
must be applied to designate the nature and effect of the death of 
Christ, in consistency with the views we have already taken, is obvious. 
We call the death of Christ a satisfaction offered to Divine justice for the 
transgressions of men, with reference to its effect upon the mind of the 
supreme Lawgiver. As a just Governor, he is satisfied, contented 
with the atonement offered by the vicarious death of his Son, and 
the conditions on which it is to become available to the offenders; and 
their punishment, those conditions being accomplished, is no longer 
exacted. 

This effect upon.the mind of the Lawgiver is not, as the Socinians 
would pervert the doctrine, the satisfaction of an angry, vengeful affection, 
as we have before shown ; but, according to the very phrase employed 
in all cases, and which is sufficient to show that their perversion of our 
a is wilful, “a satisfaction,” or “contentment” of his justice, 
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which means, and can only rationally mean, the satisfaction of the mind 
of a just or righteous governor, disposed from the goodness of his 
nature, to show mercy to the guilty, and who can now do it consistently 
with the rectitude of his character, and the authority of his laws, which | 
it is the office of punitive justice to proclaim, and to uphold. The 
satisfaction of Divine justice by the death of Christ, consists, therefore, 
in this, that this wise and gracious provision on the part of the Father 
having. been voluntarily carried into effect by the Son, the just Gop 
has determined it to be as consistent with his own holy and righteous 
character, and the ends of law and government, to forgive all who 
have true “faith in the blood of Christ,” the appointed propitiation for 
sin, as though they had all been personally punished for their trans. 
gressions. 

The death of Christ, then, is the satisfaction accepted ; and this bemg 
a satisfaction to justice, that is, a consideration which satisfied God, as 
a being essentially righteous, and as having strict and inflexible respect 
to the justice of his government; pardon through, or for the sake of 
that death, became, in consequence, “a declaration of the righteous- 
ness of God,” as the only appointed method of remitting the punishment 
of the guilty; and if so, satisfaction respects not, in the first instance, 
according to the second opinion we have stated above, the honour of the 
law of God, but its authority, and the upholding of that righteous and 
holy character of the Lawgiver, and of his administration, of which that 
law is the visible and public expression. Nor is this to be regarded as 
a merely wise and fit expedient of government, a point to which even 
Grotius leans too much, as well as many other divines who have 
adepted the second opinion ; for this may imply that it was one of many 
other possible expedients, though the best; whereas we have seen, that 
it is every where in Scripture represented as necessary to human salva- 
tion; and that it is to be concluded, that no aiternative existed but that 
of exchanging a righteous government for one careless and relaxed, to 
_ the dishonour of the Divine attributes, and the sanctioning of moral dis- 
order ; or the upholding of such a government by the personal and 
extreme punishment of every offender ; or else the acceptance of the 
vicarious death of an infinitely dignified and glorious being, through 
whom pardon should be offered, and in whose hands a process for the 
moral restoration of the lapsed should be placed. The humiliation, 
sufferings, and death of such a being, did most obviously demonstrate 
the righteous character and administration of God; and if the greatest 
means we can conceive was employed for this end, then we may safely 
conclude, that the righteousness of God, in the forgiveness of sin, could 
not have been demonstrated by inferior means; and as God cannot 
cease to be a righteous Governor, man, in that case, could have had 


no hope. 2 
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The advocates of the second opinion not only speak of the honour of 
the Divine law being concerned in this transaction ; but of the mainte- 
nance of the justice of God, in which they come substantially to an agree- 
ment with those who hold the first opinion ; and if so, there appears no 
reason to except to such phrases as a “ full equivalent” and “an ade- 
quate compensation,” when soberly interpreted. An equivalent is some- 
thing of equal value, or of equal force and power, to something else ; but 
here the value spoken of is judicial value, that which is to weigh equally 
in the mind of a wise, benevolent, and yet strictly righteous Governor ; and 
if the death of Christ for sinners was determined, in his infallible judg- 
ment, to be as equal a “ demonstration” of his justice, as the personal 
and extreme punishment of offenders themselves, it was, in this judicial 
consideration of the matter, of equal weight, and therefore of equal value, 
as a means of righteous government ; for which reason, also, it was of 
equal force, or power, or cogency, another leading sense of the term 
equivalent. So also, as to the term ‘‘ compensation,” which signifies the 
weighing of one thing against another, the making amends. If this 
be interpreted as the former, judiczally, the death of Christ for sinners 
is an adequate compensation for their personal punishment, in the esti- 
mation of Divine justice ; because it is, at least, an equally powerful 
demonstration of the righteousness of God, who only in consideration of 
that atonement forgives the sins of offending men. 

Just, however, and significant as these phrases are when thus inter- 
preted, one reason why they have been qbjected to by some orthodox 
divines is, that they have been used in support of the Antinomian doctrine. 
On this account they have been by some wholly rejected, and a loose and 
dangerous phraseology introduced, when the reason of the case only 
required that they should be explained. The Antinomian perversion of 
them may here be briefly refuted, though that doctrine will afterward 
come under our more direct consideration. 

In the first place the Antinomians connect the satisfaction of Christ, 
with the doctrine of the imputation of his active righteousness to believers. 
With them, therefore, the satisfaction of Christ means his performing for 
us that obedience which we were bound to perform. They consider our 
Lord asa proxy for men ; so that his perfect obedience to the law should 
be esteemed by God, as done by them; as theirs in legal construction, 
and that his perfect righteousness being imputed to them, renders them 
legally righteous and sinless. The plain answer to this is, 1. That we 
have no such office ascribed in Scripture to the active righteousness of 
Christ, which is only spoken of there in connection with his atonement, 
as rendering him a fit victim or sacrifice for sin—* he died, the just for 
the unjust.” 2. That this doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s obedi- 
ence makes his sufferings superfluous. For if he has done all that the 
law required of us, and if this is legally accounted our doing, then are 
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we under no penalty of suffering, and his suffering in our stead was 
more than the Jaw and the case required. 3. That this involves a 
Jiction opposed to the ends of moral government, and shuts out the obli- 
gation of personal obedience to the law of Gon; so far, therefore, is it 
from being a demonstration of God’s righteousness, his rectoral justice, 
that it transfers the obligation of obedience from the subjects of the Divine 
government to Christ, and leaves man without law, and Gop without 
dominion, which is obviously contrary to the Scriptures, and favourable 
to license of every kind. 4. This is not satisfaction in any good sense ; 
it is merely the performance of all that the law requires by one person 
substituted for another. 

Again, the terms full satisfaction and full equivalent, are taken by the 
Antinomians in the sense of the payment of debts by a surety for him 
who has not the means of payment; as though sins were analogous to 
civil debts. This proceeds upon the mistake of confounding the cancel- 
ling of a debt of judicial obligation, with the payment of a debt of 
money. We have already seen the difference between the relation of a 
sinner to his offended Judge and Sovereign, and that of a pecuniary 
debtor to a creditor, and have pointed out the basis of the metaphor, 
when it occurs as a figurative representation in Scripture. Such pay- 
ment would not be satisfaction in the proper sense, which stands opposed 
to payment, and means the acceptance of something in the place of 
what is due, with which the Lawgiver is content. Nor can any such 
sense be forced upon the term satisfaction, for we have no such repre- 
sentation in Scripture of the death of Christ, as that it is, in principle, 
like the payment of so many talents or pounds by one person, for so 
many talents or pounds owing by another, and which thereby cancels all 
future obligation. His atoning act consisted in suffering, “the just for 
the unjust ;” neither in doing just so many holy acts as we were bound 
to do, nor im suffering the precise quantum of pain which we deserved 
to suffer, neither of which appears in the nature of things to be even pos- 
sible ; but doing and suffering that which by reason of the peculiar glory 
and dignity of the person thus coming under the bond of the law, both 
as to obedience and suffering, was accounted by Gop to be a sufficient 
« demonstration of his righteousness,” in showing mercy to all who truly 
believe in him. And as this notion of payment in full and kind by a 
surety is contrary to the import of satisfaction, so also is it inconsistent 
with the import of the phrase, a full equivalent. He who pays a civil 
debt in full for another, does not render an equivalent ; but gives pre- 
cisely what the original obligation required. So, if the obedience of 
Christ were equal in quantity and degree to all the acts of obedience 
due by men, and is to be accounted theirs, there is no equivalent offered ; 
but the same thing is done, only it is done by another; and if the penal 


sufferigs of Christ were in nature, quantity, and intenseness, equal to 
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the punishment of all sinners, in time and eternity taken together, and 
are to be accounted their sufferings, no proper equivalent is offered in 
the case. The only true sense of the sufferings of Christ being a full 
equivalent for the remission of the punishment due to the guilty, is, that 
they equally availed to the satisfying of Divine justice, and vindicating 
the authority of his laws; that they were equivalent, in the estimation 
of a just Governor, in the administration of his laws, to the punishment 
of the guilty ; equivalent in effect to a legal satisfaction, which would 
consist in the enforcement upon the persons of the offenders of the 
penalty of the violated commandment. ; 

Another consequence to which the Antinomian view leads, is, that 
it makes the justification of mena matter of right, not of grace. 

We can easily, when the doctrine of satisfaction is properly stated, 
answer the infidel and Socinian objection, that it destroys the free and 
gracious nature of an act of forgiveness. For, not to urge again what 
has before been advanced, that the Father was the fountain of this mercy, 
and “ gave” the Son; the satisfaction was quid recusabile, or such as 
God might have refused. For if the laws, under which God had placed 
us, were “ holy, just, and good,” which is their real character, and if the 
penalties attached to their violation were righteous, which must also be 
conceded, then it would have been righteous, every way consistent with 
the glory of God, and with every perfection of his nature, to have 
enforced the penalty. The satisfaction offered might not be unjust in 
him to accept, and yet he was clearly under no obligation to accept it 
could it have been offered independent of himself, much less could he 
be under any obligation to provide it, which he did. The offender could 
have no right to claim such a provision, and it depended, therefore, solely 
on the will of God, and as such was an act of the highest grace. 

Again, the forgiveness of sinners, through an atonement, is not de jure, 
that which can be claimed as a matter of right. It is made to consist 
with law, but is not in any sense by the law. However valuable the 
atonement, yet, independent of the favour and grace of the Lawgiver, it 
could not have obtained our pardon. Both must concur in order to 
this, the kindness and compassion of the being offended inducing him 
to accept satisfaction, and such a satisfaction as would render it morally 
fit and honourable in him to offer forgiveness. “By grace,” therefore, 
we “are saved ;” and nothing that Christ has done, renders us not 
deserving of punishment, or cancels our obligations as creatures and 
subjects, as a surety cancels the obligations of a debtor, whose debt he 
pays for him. Forgiveness in God can, therefore, be no other than an 
act of high and distinguished mercy. 

We are also to consider, even now that the atonement has been 
accepted, and the promise of forgiveness proclaimed, upon the conditions 


of repentance and faith, that we claim forgiveness not on the ground of 
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justice, but on that of the faithfulness of God, who ad been pleased to 
bind himself by promises ; and also that the mercy and grace of Gop are 
farther illustrated by his not proceeding to extremities against us upon 
our first refusals of his overtures, of which all are in some degree guilty. 
He exercises toward us, in all cases, “all long suffering,” and calls 
us not hastily to account for our neglect of the Gospel, any more than 
for the infractions of his law, both which he might do, were his govern- 
ment severe and his mercy reluctant. 

But abundantly as the objection may thus be answered, it is not to be 
satisfactorily refuted, on the Antinomian principle, that Christ paid our debt, 
in the sense of yielding to the law, in kind and in quantity, those acts of 
obedience, or that penalty of suffering, or both, which the law required. 
The matter in that case, on the part of the Father, 1oses its character of 
grace, and is reduced to a strictly equitable proceeding ; or at least the 
mercy is of no higher a kind than is the mercy of a creditor who accepts 
the full amount of his debt from the surety instead of the debtor, which is 
assuredly much below that love of the Father, to which allusions so 
admiring and so grateful are often made in the New Testament. The 
consequences, also, become absurd and wholly contradictory to the 
Scriptures; and such a view of the satisfaction of Christ is inconsistent 
with conditions of pardon and acceptance ; for if the debt is in this sense 
actually tendered and accepted, on what ground can conditions of release 
stand? It is, therefore, consistent in the Antinomian scheme, to deny 
all conditions of pardon and acceptance, and to make repentance and faith 
merely the means through which men come to the knowledge of their 
previous and eternal election. By them, as fulfilled conditions, their 
relation to God is not changed, so that from guilty and condemned 
criminals they become sons of God. Such they were previous to faith, 
and previous even to birth, and thus the Scripture is contradicted, which 
represents believers before repentance and faith, to be “the children of 
wrath, even as others.” That passage also in Galatians loses its mean- 
ing, “ we have believed in Jesus Christ, ruar we might be justified by 
the faith of Christ.” 

With such explanations of the terms of the first of the two opinions on 
the satisfaction of Christ, above given, it may be taken as fully accordant 
with the doctrine of the New Testament on this important subject. 

Another remark may here be in its proper place. It has been some. 
times said by theologians, sufficiently sound in their general views of 
the doctrine of the atonement, that we know not the vinculum, or bond 
of connection, between the sufferings of Christ, and the pardon of sin, 
and this, therefore, they place among the mysteries of religion. To me 
this appears rather to arise from obscure views of the atonement than from 
the absence of information on this point in the Scriptures themselves. 


Mysteries of love and incomprehensible facts are found, it is = in 
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the incarnation, humiliation, and sufferings of our Lord ; but the vi iam, 
or connection of those sufferings appears to be matter of express revela- 
tion, when it is declared that the death of Christ was “a demonstration 
of the righteousness of God,” of his righteous character and his just 
administration, and therefore allowed the honourable exercise of merey 
without impeachment of justice, or any repeal or relaxation of his laws. 
If it be meant, in this allegation of mystery, that it is not discoverable 
how the death of Christ. is as adequate a display of the justice of God, as 
though offenders had been personally punished, this also is clearly in 
opposition to what the apostle has said, in the passage which has been 
so often referred to, “Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness,” sig evdsiZiv rn¢ 
Oixouocuvng aves, for a demonstration, or MANIFESTATION of his righteous. 
ness ; nor surely can the particulars before stated in explanation of this 
point, be well weighed, without our perceiving how gloriously the holi- 
ness and essential rectitude of God, as well as his rectoral justice, were 
illustrated by this proceeding; this, surely, is maniftstation, not 
mystery. 

For, generally speaking, it cannot be a matter of difficulty to con- 
ceive how the authority of a law may be upheld, and the justice of its 
administration made manifest, even when its penalty is exacted in some 
other way than the punishment of the party offending. When the 
Locrian legislator voluntarily suffered the loss of one of his eyes, to 
save that of his son condemned by his own statutes to lose both, and 
did this that the law might neither be repealed nor exist without effi- 
cacy; who does not see that the authority of his laws was as much, 
nay more, impressively sanctioned than if his son had endured the full 
penalty? The case, it is true, has.in it nothing parallel to the work of 
Christ, except in that particular which it is here adduced to illustrate ; 
but it shows that it is not, in all cases, necessary for the upholding of a 
firm government that the offender himself should be punished. This is 
the natural mode of maintaining authority ; but not, in all cases, the only 
one; and, in that of the redemption of man, we see the wisdom of God 
in its brightest manifestation securing this end, and yet opening to man 
the door of hope. The strict justice of the case required that the 
righteous character of the Divine administration should be upheld ; but, 
in fact, by the sufferings of our Lord being made the only means of 
pardon, it has received a stamp more legible and impressive than the 
extreme punishment of offenders, however awful, while it connects love 
with justice, and presents God to us at once exact in righteousness and 
affectingly gracious and merciful. “The Judge himself bore the punish.. 
ment of transgression, while he published an amnesty to the guilty, and 
thus asserted the authority, and importance, and worth of the law by 
that very act which beamed forth love unspeakable, and displayed a 
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i which knew no obstacle but the unwillingness of the crimi- 
aals to accept it. The eternal Word became flesh, and exhibited, in 
sufferings and in death, that combination of holiness and mercy which, 
believed, must excite love, and, if loved, must produce resemblance.” 
(Erskine on Revealed Religion.) “Mercy and truth meet together, 
righteousness and peace kiss each other.” Thus the vinculum, that 
which connects the death of Christ with our salvation, is simply the 
security which it gives to the righteous administration of the Divine 
government. 

An objectien is made by the opponents of the doctrine of atonement 
to the justice of laying the punishment of the guilty upon the innocent, 
which it will be necessary briefly to consider. The objection reselves 
itself into an inquiry how far such benevolent interpositions of one per- 
son for another, as involve sacrifice and suffering, may go without 
violating justice; and when the subject is followed in this direction, 
the objection will be found to be of no weight. | 

That it has always been held a virtue to endure inconveniences, to 
encounter danger, and even to suffer for the sake of others, in certain 
circumstances, cannet be denied, and no one has ever thought of con- 
trolling such acts by raising any questions as to their justice. Parents 
and friends not only endure labour and make sacrifices for their chil- 
dren and connections, but often submit to positive pain in accomplishing 
that to which their affection prompts them. To save a fellow creature 
perishing by water or fire, generous minds often expose themselves to 
great personal risk of life, and even sometimes perish in the attempt ; 
yet the claims of humanity are considered sufficient to justify such 
deeds, which are never blamed, but always applauded. No man’s life 
we grant, is at his own disposal; but in all cases where it is agreed 
that God, the only being who has a right to dispose of life, has left men 
at liberty to offer their lives for the benefit of others, no one questions 
the justice of their doing it. Thus, when a patriot army marches to 
almost certain destruction to defend its coasts from foreign invasion and 
violence, the established notion that the life of every man is placed by 
God at the disposal of his country, justifies the hazard. It is still a 
clearer instance, because matter of revelation, that there are cases in 
which we ought “to lay down our lives for the brethren,” that is for the 
Church and the interests of religion in the world. Christians are called 
to pursue their duty of instructing, and reforming, and saving others, 
though, in some cases, the active services into which they may be led 
will shorten life ; and in times of persecution it is obligatory upon them 
not only to be ready to suffer, but to die, rather than deny Christ. No 
one questions the justice of this, because all see that the Author and 
Lord of the lives of men has given to them the right of thus disposing 


of life, nor do we ever hear it urged, that it was unjust in him to require 
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” 
them to submit to the pain of racks and fires, and other modes of violent 
death, which they certainly did not deserve, and when, as to any crime 
meriting public and ignominious death, they were, doubtless, innocent. 
These cases are not adduced as parallel to the death of Christ for 
sinners; but so far they agree with it that, in the ordinary course of 
providence, and by express appointment of God, men suffer and even 
die for the benefit of others, and in some cases the morally worthy, the 
comparatively innocent, die for the instruction, and, instrumentally, for 
the salvation of the unworthy and vicious. There is a similarity in the 
two cases also in other particulars, as that the suffering danger or death 
is in both matter of choice, not of compulsion or necessity ; and that 
there isa right in the parties to choose suffering and death, though, 
as we shall see, this right in benevolent men is of a different kind to 
that with which Christ was invested. 

Some writers of great eminence on the doctrine of atonement have 
urged also, in answer to the objection before us, the suffering of persons 
in consequence of the sins of others, as children on account of the 
crimes of their parents, both by the natural constitution of things and 
by the laws of many states; but the subject does not appear to derive 
any real illustration from these examples; for, as a modern writer well 
observes, “the principles upon which the Catholic opinion is defended 
destroy every kind of similarity between these cases and the sufferings 
of Christ. In all such instances of the extension of punishment, persons 
suffer for-sins of which they are innocent, but without their consent, 
in consequence of a constitution under which they are born, and by a 
disposition of events which they probably lament; and their suffering 
‘is not supposed to have any effect in alleviating the evils incurred by 
those whose punishment they bear.” (Hill’s Lectures.) 

In all the cases mentioned above, as most in point in this argument, 
we grant that there is no instance of satisfaction by vicarious punish- 
ment; no legal substitution of one person for another. With respect 
to human governments, they could not justly adopt this principle in any 
case. They could not oblige an innocent person to suffer for the guilty, 
because that would be unjust to him; they could not accept his offer, 
were he ever so anxious to become the substitute of another, for that 
would be unjust to God, since they have no authority from him so to 
take away the life of one of his creatures, and the person himself has 
no authority to offer it. With respect to the Divine government, a 
parallel case is also impossible, because no guilty man could be the 
substitute for his fellows, his own life being forfeited; and no higher 
creature could be that substitute, of which we are fully assured by this, 
that if it was necessary that Christ, who is infinitely above all creatures, 
should suffer for us. in order that God might be just in justifying the 
uly: then his justice could not have been manifested by the interposi- 
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tion of any creature whatever in our behalf, and, therefore, the legal 
obstacle to our pardon must have remained in full force. There can be 
no fall parallel to this singular and only case; but yet, as to the ques. 
tion of justice, which is here the only point under consideration, it rests 
on the same principles as those before mentioned. In’ the case of St. 
Paul we see a willing sufferer ; he chooses to suffer and to die “ for the 
elect’s sake,” and that he might publish the Gospel to the world. He 
knew that this would be his lot, and he glories in the prospect. He 
gave up cheerfully what might have remained to him of life by the 
constitution of nature. Was it, then, unjust in God to accept this offer- 
ing of generous devotedness for the good of mankind, when the offering 
was in obedience to his own will? Certainly not. Was it an unjust 
act toward God, that is, did it violate the right of God over his life, for 
St. Paul to choose to die for the Gospel? Certainly not. For God had 
given to him the right of thus disposing of his life, by making it his duty 
to die for the truth. The same considerations of choice and right unite © 
in the sufferings of our Lerd, though the case itself was one of an infi- 
nitely higher nature, a circumstance which strengthens but does not. 
change the principle. He was a willing substitute, and choice was in 
him abundantly more free and unbiassed than it could be in a creature, 
and for this reason, that he was not a creature. His incarnation was 
voluntary ; and, when incarnate, his sufferings were still a matter of 
choice ; nor was he, in the same sense as-his disciples, under the power 
of men. “No man taketh my life from me; but I lay it down of my- 
self.” He had the right of doing so in a sense that no creature could 
have. He died not only because the Father willed it; not because the 
right of living or dying had been conceded to him as a moral trust, as 
in the case of the apostles; but because, having himself the supreme 
power of life and death, from his boundless benevolence to man, he 
willed to die; and thus was there, in this substitution, a concurrence of 
the Lawgiver, and the consent of the substitute. To say that any thing 
is unjust, is to say that the rights of some one are invaded ; but if, in 
this case, no right was invaded, than which nothing can be more clear, 
then was there in the case nothing of injustice as assumed in the objec- 
tion. The whole resolves itself, therefore, into a question not of justice, 
but of the wisdom of admitting a substitute to take the place of the 
guilty. In the circumstances, first of the willingness of the substitute 
to submit to the penalty, and secondly of his right thus to dispose of 
himself, the justice of the proceeding is fully cleared; and the question 
of wisdom is to be determined by this consideration, whether the end 
of punishment could be as well answered by this translation of the 
penalty to a substitute as if the principals themselyes had personally 
been held to undergo it. This, when the whole evangelical scheme is 
taken into account, embracing the means and conditions by _ that 
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substitution is made available, and the concomitants by which it is 
attended, as before explained, is also obvious—the law of God is not 
repealed nor relaxed, but established ; those who continue disobedient 
fall into aggravated condemnation, and those who avail themselves of 
the mercy of God thus conceded, are restored to the capacity and dis- 
position of obedience, and that perfectly and eternally in a future state 
of existence; so that, as the end of punishment is the maintenance of 
the authority of law and the character of the Lawgiver, this end is even 
more abundantly accomplished by this glorious interposition of the com- 
passion and adorable wisdom of Gop our Saviour. 

So unfounded is this objection to the doctrine of the vicarious suffer- 
ings of Christ; to which we may add, that the difficulty of reconciling 
those sufferings to the Divine justice does not, in truth, lie with us, but 
with the Socinians. Different opinions, as to the nature and end of 
those sufferings, neither lessen nor heighten them. The extreme and 
emphatic sufferings of our Lord is a fact which stands unalterably upon 
the record of the inspired history. We who regard Christ as suffering 
by virtue of a voluntary substitution of himself in our room and stead, 
can account for such agonies, and, by the foregoing arguments, can 
reconcile them to justice ; but, as our Lord was perfectly and absolutely 
innocent, as “he did no sin,” and was, in this respect, distinguished from 
all men who ever hved, and who have all sinned, by being entirely: 
“holy and harmless,” “separated from sinners,” how will they reconcile 
it to Divine justice that he should be thus as pre-eminent in suffering 
as he was in virtue, and when, according to them, he sustained a per- 
sonal character only, and not a vicarious one? For this difficulty 
they haye, and can have no rational solution. 

As to the passage in Ezekiel xviii, 20, which Socinians sometimes 
urge against the doctrine of Christ’s vicarious passion, it is briefly but 
satisfactorily answered by Grotius. “Socinus objects from Ezekiel, 
‘The soul that sinneth it shall die; the son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son.’ But 
in these words God does not teach ns what he must necessarily do; but 
what [in a particular case] he had freely decreed to do. It no more, 
therefore, follows from hence, that it is unjust altogether for a son to 
bear any part of the punishment of his father’s crime, than that it is 
unjust for a sinner not to die. The place itself evinces that God does 
not here treat of perpetual and immutable right ; but of that ordinary 
course of his providence which he was determined hereafter to pursue 
with respect to the Jews, that he might cut off all occasion of com- 
plaint.” (De satisfactione.) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


REDEMPTION—Sacririces or THE Law. 


Ir has, then, been established, upon the testimony of various texts, m 
which the doctrine is laid down, not in the language of metaphor and 
allusion, but clearly and expressly, that the death of Christ was vicarious 
and propitiatory ; and that by it a satisfaction was offered to the Divine 
Justice for the transgressions of men; in consideration of which pardon 
and salvation are offered to them in the Gospel through faith; and I 
have preferred to adduce these clear and cogent proofs of this great 
principle of our religion, ‘in the first place, from those passages in the 
New Testament, in which there are no sacrificial terms, no direct allu- 
sions to the atonements of the law, and other parts of the Levitical 
piacular system, to show that, independent of the latter class of texts, 
the doctrine may be established against the Socinians; and, also, that 
by having first settled the meaning of the leading passages, we may 
more satisfactorily determine the sense in which the evangelists and 
apostles use the sacrificial terms of the Old Testament, with reference 
to the death of Christ, a subject in which, from its nature, the opponents 
of the atonement, find a freedom of remark and license of criticism, by 
which they are apt to mislead and perplex the unwary. ‘This second 
class of texts, however, when approached by the light of the argument 
already made good, and exhibited also in that of their own evidence, 
will afford the most triumphant refutation of the notions of those who, 
to their denial of the Godhead of our Lord, add a proud and Pharisaic 
rejection of the sacrificial efficacy of his death. 

We shall not, in the first instance, advert to the sacrifices under the 
patriarchal dispensation, as to the origin of which a difference of opinion 
exists, a subject on which some remarks will be offered in the sequel. 
Among the Jews, sacrifices were unquestionably of Divine original ; and 
as terms taken from them are found applied so frequently to Christ and 
to his sufferings in the New Testament, they serve farther to explain 
that peculiarity under which, as we have seen, the apostles regarded 
the death of Christ, and afford additional proof that it was considered 
by them as a sacrifice of expiation, as the grand universal sin offering 
for the whole world. 

He is announced by John, his forerunner, as “the Lams or Gop ;” 
and that not with reference to meekness or any other moral virtue ; 
but with an accompanying phrase, which would communicate to a Jew 
the full sacrificial sense of the term employed—* the Lamb of Gop 
which raxeru away the sin of the world.” He is called our PAss-_ 
OVER, sacrificed for us.” He is said to have given “ himself for us, AN 
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OFFERING and A SACRIFICE to Gop, for a sweet-smelling savour.” As 
a Priest, it was necessary he should have somewhat to offer ; and he 
offered himself, “his own blood,” to which is ascribed the washing 
away of sin, and our eternal redemption. He is declared to have “ put 
away sin by the SACRIFICE OF HIMSELF,” to have “ By HIMSELF purged 
our sins,” to have “sanctir1EepD the people by his own blood,” to have 
“offered to Gop one sACRIFICE FoR sins.” Add to these, and imnume- 
rable other similar expressions and allusions, the argument of the apostle 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which, by proving at length, that the 
sacrifice of Christ was superior in efficacy to the sacrifices of the law, 
he most unequivecally assumes, that the death of Christ was a sacrifice 
and sin offering, for without that it would no more have been capable 
of comparison with the sacrifices of the law, than the death of John the 
Baptist, St. Stephen, or St. James, all martyrs and sufferers for the truth, 
who had recently sealed their testimony with their blood. This very 
comparison, we may boldly affirm, is. utterly unaccountable and absurd 
on any hypothesis which denies the sacrifice of Christ; for what relation 
could his death have to the Levitical immolations and offerings, if it had 
no sacrificial character? Nothing could, in fact, be more misleading, 
and even absurd, than to apply those terms, which, both among Jews 
and Gentiles, were in use to. express the various processes and means 
of atonement and piacular propitiation, if the apostles and Christ himself 
did not intend to represent his death strictly as an expiation for sin :— 
misleading, because such would be the natural and necessary inference 
from the terms themselves, which had acquired this as their established 
meaning ; and absurd, because if, as Socinians say, they used them 
metaphorically, there was not even an ideal resemblance between the 
figure, and that which it was intended to illustrate. So totally irrele- 
vant, indeed, will those terms appear to any notion entertained of the 
death of Christ which excludes its expiatory character, that to assume 
that our Lord and his apostles used them as metaphors, is profanely to 
assume them to be such writers as would not in any other case be tole- 
rated ; writers wholly unacquainted with the commonest rules of elocu- 
tion, and therefore wholly unfit to be teachers of others, not only in 
religion but in things of inferior importance. 

The use of such terms, we have said, would not only be wholly ab- 
surd, but criminally misleading to the Gentiles, as well as to the Jews, 
who were first converted to Christianity. To them the notion of pro- 
Pitiatory offerings, offerings to avert the displeasure of the gods, and 
which expiated the crimes of offenders, was most familiar, and the 
corresponding terms in constant use. The bold denial of this by Dr. 

Priestley might well bring upon him the reproof of Archbishop Magee. 
who, after establishing this point from the Greek and Latin writers, ob 


serves, “So clearly does their language announce the notion of a pro. 
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pitiatory atonement, that if we would avoid an imputation on Dr. Priest. 

ley’s fairness, we are driven, of presiomsity, to question the extent of his 

acquaintance with those writers.” ‘The reader may cousult the instances 
given by this writer, in No. 5 of his Illustrations appended to his Dis- 

courses on the Atonement; and particularly the tenth chapter of 

Grotius’s De Satisfactione, whose Jearning has most amply illustrated 
and firmly settled this view of the heathen sacrifices. The use to be 

made of this in the argument is, that as the apostles found the very 
terms they used with reference to the nature and efficacy of the death: 
of Christ, fixed in an expiatory signification among the Greeks, they 
could not, in honesty, use them in a distant figurative sense, much less 
in a contrary one, without due notice of their having invested them with 
a new import being given to their readers. From ayos, a pollution, an 
impurity, which was to be expiated by sacrifice, are derived aywZw and 
ayio.€w, which denote the act of expiation ; xa4c1ew too, to purify, cleanse, 
is applied to the efiect of expiation; and sAa%) denotes the method of 
propitiating the gods by sacrifice. These, and other words of similar 
import, are used by the authors of the Septuagint, and by the evangelists 
and apostles ; but they give no notice of using them in any strange and 
altered sense ; and when they apply them to the death of Christ, they 
must, therefore, be understood to use them in their received meaning. 

In like manner the Jews had their expiatory sacrifices, and the terms 
and phrases used in them are, in like manner, employed by the apostles 
to characterize the death of their Lord; and they would have been as 
guilty of misleading their Jewish as their Gentile readers, had they ems 
ployed them in a new sense, and without warning, which, unquestionably, 
they never gave. y 

The force of this has been felt, and as, in order to avoid it, the Evo 
points, the expiatory nature of the Jewish sacrifices and their typical 
signature have been questioned, it will be necessary to establish each. 

As to the expiatory nature of the sacrifices of the law, it is not neces. 
sary to show that all the Levitical offerings were of this character. 
There were also offerings for persons and for things prescribed for puri-. 
fication, which were incidental ; but even they grew out of the leading 
notion of expiatory sacrifice, and that legal purification which resulted 
from the forgiveness of sins. It is enough to shew that the grand and 
eminent sacrifices of the Jews were strictly expiatory, and that by them 
the offerers were released from punishment and death, for which ends 
they were appointed by the Lawgiver. 

When we speak, too, of vicarious sacrifice, we do not mean, either 
on the one hand, such a substitution as that the victim should bear the 
same quantum of pain and suffering as the offender himself; or, on the 
other, that it was put in the place of the offender as a mere symbolical 


act, by which he confessed his desert of punishment; but a substitution 
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made by Dive appointment, by which the victim was exposed to suffer- 
ings and death instead of the offender, in virtue of which the offender 
himself should be released. In this view one can scarcely conceive 
why so able a writer as Archbishop Magee should prefer to use the 
term “ vicarious import,” rather than the simple and established term 
“ vicarious ;” since the Antinomian notion of substitution may be other- 
wise sufficiently guarded against, and the phrase “ vicarious import’ is 
certainly capable of being resolved into that figurative notion of mere 
symbolical action, which, however plausible, does, in fact, deprive the 
ancient sacrifices of their ypical, and the oblation of Christ of its real 
efficacy. Vicarious acting, is acting for another; vicarious suffering, 
is suffering for another ; but the nature and circumstances of that suffer- 
ing in the case of Christ, is to be determined by the doctrine of Scripture 
at large, and not wholly by the term itself, which is, however, useful for 
this purpose, (and therefore to be preserved,) that it indicates the sense 
in which those who use it understand the declaration of Scripture, that 
Christ “died ror us,” to.be that he died not merely for our benefit, but 
in our stead; in other words, that but for his having died, those who 
believe in him would personally have suffered that death which is the 
penalty of every violation of the law of Gop. 

That sacrifices under the law were expiatory and vicarious, admits 
of abundant proof. 

The chief objections made to this doctrine, are, first, that under the 
Jaw, in all capital cases, the offender, upon legal proof or conviction, 
was doomed to die, and that no sacrifice could exempt him from the 
eo Secondly, that in all lower cases to which the law had not 

shed capital punishment, but pecuniary mulcts, or personal labour 
a ervitude, upon their non-payment, this penalty was to be strictly 
executed, and none could plead any privilege or exemption on account 
of sacrifice ; and that when sacrifices were ordained with a pecuniary 
maulct, they are to be regarded in the light of fine, one part of which 
‘was paid to the state, the other to the Church. This was the mode of 
‘argument adopted by the author of “the Moral Philosopher,” and 
nothing of weight has been added to these objections since. 

Now much of this may be granted, without any prejudice to the argu- 
ment; and, indeed, ismo more than the most: orthodox writers on this 
subject have often adverted to. The law, under which the Jews were 
placed, was at once, as to them, both a moral and a political law ; and 
ithe Lawgiver excepted certain offences from the benefit of a pardon, 
which implied exemption from temporal death, which was the state 
penalty, and therefore would accept no atonement for such transgres- 
sions. Blasphemy, idolatry, murder, and adultery, were those “ pre- 
sumptuous sins” which were thus exempted, and the reason will be 


scen in the political relation of the people to Gop. In refusing this 
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exemption from punishment in this world, in certain cases, respect was 
had to the order and benefit of society. Running parallel, however, 
with this political application of the law to the Jews as subjects of the 
theocracy, we see the authority of the moral law kept over them as men 
and creatures; and if these “presumptuous sins,” of blasphemy and 
idolatry, of murder and adultery, and a few others, were the only capi- 
tal crimes, considered politically, they were not the only capital crimes, 
considered morally, that is, there were other crimes which would have 
subjected the offender to death, but for this provision of expiatory obla- 
tions. The true question then is, whether such sacrifices were appointed 
by God, and accepted instead of the personal punishment or tire of the 
offender, which otherwise would have been forfeited, as in the other 
cases ; and if so, if the life of animal sacrifices was accepted instead of 
the life of man, then the notion that they were mere mulcts and pecu- 
niary penalties falls to the ground, and the vicarious nature of most of the 
Levitical oblations is established. 

That other offences, beside those above mentioned, were capital, that 
is, exposed the offender to death, is clear from this, that all offences 
against the law had this capital character. As death was the sanction 
of the commandment given to Adam, so every one who transgressed 
any part of the law of Moses became guilty of death; every man was 
accursed, that is, devoted to die, who “continued not in all things writ- 
ten in the book of the law;” “the man only that doeth these things 
shall live by them,” was the rule; and it was, therefore, to redeem the 
offenders from this penalty that sacrifices were appointed. So, with 
reference to the great day of expiation, we read, “ For on that day shall 
the priest make an atonement for you, to cleanse you, that you may be 
clean from all your sins ; and this shall be an everlasting statute unto 
you, to make an atonement for the children of Israel for all their sins, 
once a year,” Lev. xvi, 30-34. 

To prove that, this was the intention and effect of the annual sacrifices 
of the Jews, we need do little more than refer to Leviticus xvii, 10, 11, 
“Twill set my face against that soul that eateth blood, and will cut him 
off from among his people. For the life of the flesh is in the blood; and 
I have given it to you upon the altar to make an atonement for your 
souts: for it is the blood that maketh an atonement for THE souL.” 
Here the blood which is said to make atonement for the soul, is the blood 
of the victims, and to make an atonement for the soul, is the same as to 
be a ransom for the soul, as will appear by referring to Exodus xxx, 
12-16, and to be a ransom for the soul, is to avert death. “They shall 
give every man a ransom for his soul unto the Lord, that there be no 
plague among them,” by which their lives might be suddenly taken 
away. The “soul” is also here used obviously for the life ; the blood, 
or the life, of the victims in all the sacrifices, was substituted for * life 
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of man, to preserve him from death, and the victims were therefore 
vicarious. (Vide Outram de Sacrif. lib. 1, ©. xxii.) 

The Hebrew word rendered atonement, 453, signifying primarily to 
cover, overspread, has been the subject of some evasive criticisms. It 
comes, however, in the secondary sense to signify atonement, or pro- 
Pitiation, because the effect of that is to cover, or, in Scripture meaning, 
to.obtain the forgiveness of offences. The Septuagint, also, renders. it 
by efiAncxou.cs, to appease, to make propitious. It is used, indeed, where 
the means of atonement are not of the sacrificial kind, but these “ in- 
stances equally serve to evince the Scripture sense of the term, in cases 
of transgression, to be that of reconciling the offended Deity, by avert- 
ing his displeasure ; so that when the atonement for sin is said to be 
made by sacrifice, no doubt can remain, that the sacrifice was strictly 
a sacrifice of propitiation. Agreeably to this conclusion we find it ex- 
pressly declared, in the several cases of piacular oblations for trans- 
gression of the Divine commands, that the sin for which atonement was 
made by those oblations, should be forgiven.” (Magee’s Discourses, vol. 
i, page 332.) 

As the notion that the sacrifices of the law were not vicarious, but 
mere mulcts and fines, is overturned by the general appointment of the 
blood to be an atonement for the souls, the forfeited lives of men, so also 
is it contradicted by particular instances. ‘Let us refer to Lev. v, 15, 16, 
“If a soul commit a trespass, and sin through ignorance, in the holy 
things of the Lord, he shall make amends for the harm that he hath 
done in the holy thing, and shall add a fifth part thereto, and shall give 
it to the priest.” Here, indeed, is the proper “ fine” for the trespass: 
but it is added, “he shall bring for his trespass unto the Lord, a ram 
without blemish, and the priest shall make atonement for him, with 
the ram of the trespass offering, and it shall be forgiven him.” Thus, 
then, so far from the sacrifice being the fine, the fine is distinguished 
from it, and with the ram only was the atonement made to the Lord for 
his trespass. Nor can the ceremonies, with which the trespass and sin 
offerings were accompanied, agree with any notion but that of their 
vicarious character. The worshipper, conscious of his trespass, brought 
an animal, his own property, to the door of the tabernacle. This was 
not an eucharistical act, not a memorial of mercies received, but of sins 
committed. He laid his hands upon the head of the animal, the sym- 
bolical act of transfer of punishment, then slew it with his own hand, 
and delivered it to the priest, who burnt the fat and part of the animal 
upon the altar, and having sprinkled part of the blood upon the altar, 
and, in some cases, upon the offerer himself, poured the rest at the bot, 
tom of the altar. And thus, we are told, “the priest shall make an 
atonement for him, as concerning his sin, and it shall be forgiven him.” 


So clearly 1s it made manifest by these actions, and by the description 
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of their natare and end, that the animal bore the punishment of the 
offender, and that by this appointment he was reconciled to God, and 
obtained the forgiveness of his offences. 

An equally strong proof, that the life of the animal sacrifice was 
accepted in place of the life of man, is afforded by the fact, that atone- 
ment was required by the law to be made, by sin offerings and burnt 
offerings, for even bodily distempers and disorders. It is not necessary 
to the argument to explain the distinctions between these various obla- 
tions, (2) nor yet to inquire into the reason which required propitiation 
to be made for corporal infirmities, which, in many cases, could not be 
avoided. They were, however, thus connected with sin as the cause 
of all these disorders, and God, who had placed his residence ameng 
the Israelites, insisted upon a perfect ceremonial purity, to impress upon 
them a sense of his moral purity, and the necessity of purification of 
mind. Whether these were the reasons, or whatever other reason there 
might be in the case, and whether it is at all discoverable by us, all such 
unclean persons were liable to death, and were exempted from it only 
by animal sacrifices. This appears from the conclusion to all the Le- 
vitical directions concerning the ceremonial to be followed in all such 
cases. Lev. xv, 31, “Thus shall ye separate the children of Israel 
from their uncleanness ; THAT THEY DIE Nor in (or by) their unclean- 
ness, wnen they defile my tabernacle which is among them.” So that by 
virtue of the sin offerings, the children of Israel were saved from a 
death, which otherwise they would have suffered for their uncleanness, 
and that by substituting the life of the animal for the life of the offerer. 
Nor can it be urged, that death is, in these instances, threatened only 
as a punishment of not observing these laws of purification, for the 
reason given in the passage just quoted, for the threatening of death is 
not hypothetical upon their not bringing the prescribed atonement, but 
is grounded upon the fact of “ defiling the tabernacle of the Lord, which 
was among them,” which is supposed to be done by all uncleanness as 
such, in the first mstance. 

As a farther proof of the vicarious character of the principal sacri- 
fices of the Mosaic economy, we may instance those statedly offered for 
the whole congregation. Every day were offered two lambs, one in 
the morning, and the other in the evening, “ for a continual burnt offer- 
ing.” To these daily victims were to be added, weekly, two other lambs for 
the burnt offering of every Sabbath. None of these could be considered 
in the light of fines for offences, since they were offered for no particu- 
lar persons, and must be considered, therefore, unless resolved into an 
unmeaning ceremony, piacular and vicarious. To pass over, however, 
the monthly sacrifices, and those offered at the great feasts, it is suffi- 
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cient to fix upon those which are so often alluded to in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, offered on the solemn anniversary of expiation. On that 
day, to other prescribed sacrifices, were to be added another ram for a 
burnt offering, and another goat, the most eminent of all the sacrifices, 
for a sin offering, whose blood was to be carried by the high priest into 
the inner sanctuary, which was not done by the blood of any other vic- 
tim, except the bullock, which was offered the same day as a sin offering 
for the family of Aaron. “The circumstances of this ceremony, whereby 
atonement was to be made ‘< for all the sins’ of the whole Jewish people, 
are so strikingly significant that they deserve a particular detail. On the 
day appointed for this general expiation, the. priest is commanded to 
offer a bullock and a goat, as sin offerings, the oné for himself, and the 
other for the people, and having sprinkled the blood of these, in due 
form, before the mercy seat, to lead forth a second goat, denominated 
the scape goat; and after laying both his hands upon the head of the 
scape goat, and confessing over him all the iniquities of the people, to 
put them upon the head of the goat, and to send the animal, thus bear- 
ing the sins of the people, away into the wilderness; in this manner 
expressing, by an action which cannot be misunderstood, that the atone- 
ment, which it is affirmed was to be effected by the sacrifice of the sin 
offering, consisted in removing from the people their iniquities by this 
translation of them to the animal. For it is to be remarked, that the 
ceremony of the scape goat is not a distinct one; it is a continuation 
of the process, and is evidently the concluding part, and symbolical 
consummation of the sin offering. So that the transfer of the imiquities 
of the people upon the head of the scape goat, and the bearing them 
away into the wilderness, manifestly imply, that the atonement effected 
by the sacrifice of the sin offering consisted in the transfer, and conse- 
quent removal of those iniquities.” (Magee’s Discourses.) 

How, then, is this impressive and singular ceremonial to be explained ? 
Shall we resort to the notion of mulcts and fines? but if so, then this 
and other stated sacrifices must be considered in the light of penal enact- 
ments. But this cannot agree with the appointment of such sacrifices 
annually in succeeding generations—“ this shall be a statute for ever 
unto you.” The law. ae oints a certain day in the year for expiating 
the sins both of the high gh pr est himself and of the whole congregation, 
and that for all high priests, and all generations of the congregation. 


Now, could a law be enacted, inflicting a certain penalty, at a certain 


time, upon a whole people, as well as upon their high priest, thus pre- 

suming upon their actual transgression of it? The sacrifice was also for | 

sins in general, and yet the penalty, if it were one, is not greater than 

individual persons were often obliged to undergo for single trespasses, 

Nothing, certainly, can be more absurd than this hypothesis. a 

Chapman’s Eusebius.) | 
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Shall we account for it by saying, that sacrifices were offered for the 
benefit of the worshipper, but exclude the notion of expiation? But here 
we are obliged to confine the benefit to reconciliation and the taking 
away of sins, and that by the appointed means of the shedding of blood, 
and the presentation of blood in the holy place, accompanied by the 
expressive ceremony of imposition of hands upon the head of the vic- 
tim, the import of which act is fixed beyond all controversy, by the 
priest’s confessing, at the same time, over that victim, the sins of all the 
people, and imprecating upon its head the vengeance due to them, Lev, 
xvi, 21. 


Shall we content ourselves with merely saying that this was a sym- 


bol ; but the question remains of what was it the symbol? To determine 


that, let the several parts of the symbolic action be enumerated. Here 
is confession of sin—confession before God, at the door of his taberna- 
cle—the substitution of a victim—the figurative transfer of sins to that 
victim—the shedding of blood, which God appointed to make atonement 
for the soul—the carrying the blood into the holiest place, the very per- 
mission of which clearly marked the Divine acceptance—the bearing 
away of iniquity—and the actual reconciliation of the people to God. 
If, then, this is symbolical, it has nothing correspondent with it ; it never 
had or can have any thing correspondent to it but the sacrificial death 
of Jesus Christ, and the communication of the benefits of his passion in 
the forgiveness of sins to those that believe in him, and their reconcilia- 
tion with God. 

. Shall we, finally, say, that those sacrifices had respect not to God to 
obtain pardon by expiation ; but to the offerer, teaching him moral les- 
sons, and calling forth moral dispositions? We answer, that this hypo- 
thesis leaves many of the essential circumstances of the ceremonial 
wholly unaccounted for. The tabernacle and temple were erected for 
the residence of God, by his own command. ‘There it was his will to 
be approached, and to these sacred places the victims were required to 
be brought. Any where else they might as well have been offered, if 
they had had respect only to the offerer; but they were required to be 
brought to God, to be offered according to a ritual, and by an 
order of men appointed for that purpose. ut there i is no other rea. 
son why they should be offered in the sanctuary, than this, that they 
were offered to the inhabitant of the sanctuary; nor could they be 
offered to him without having respect to him, or without his being the 
object of their efficacy, as in the case of solemn prayers addressed to 
him. There were some victims whose blood, on the day of atonement, 
was to be carried into the inner sanctuary; but for what purpose can 
we suppose the blood to have been carried into the most sacred part of 
ihe Divine residence, and that on the day of atonement, except to obtain 
the favour of him in whose presence it was sprinkled ?” om De 
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> 
Sucrificiis.) To this we may add, that the reason given for these sacred 
services is not in any case a mere moral effect to be produced upon the 
minds of the worshippers; they were to make atonement, that is, to 
avert God’s displeasure, that the people might not “prs.” 

We may find also another most explicit illustration in the sacrifice of 
the passover. The sacrificial character of this offering is strongly 
marked; for it was, CorBaN, an offering brought to the tabernacle ; it 
was slain in the sanctuary, and the blood sprinkled upon the altar by the 
priests. It derives its name from the passing over, and sparing the 
houses of the Israelites, on the door posts of which the blood of the im- 
molated lamb was sprinkled, when the first born in the houses of the 

_Egvptians were slain; and thus we have another instance of life being 
spared by the instituted means of animal sacrifice. Nor need we con- 
fine ourselves to particular instances—* almost all things,” says an 
authority, who surely knew his subject, “are by the Jaw purged with 
blood, and without shedding of blood there is no remission.” 

By their very law and by constant usage, then, were the Jews famt- 
liarized to the notion of expiatory sacrifice, as well as by the history 
contained in their sacred books, especially in Genesis, which speaks of 
the vicarious sacrifices offered by the patriarchs, and the book ef Job, 
in which that patriarch is recorded to have offered sacrifices for the 
supposed sins of his sons, and Eliphaz is commanded by a Divine ora- 
cle, to oifer a burnt offering for himself and his friends, “ Jest God shoul 
deal with them afier their folly.” « 

On the sentiments of the uninspired Jewish writers on this point, the 
substitution of the life of the animal for that of the offerer, and, conse- 
quently, the expiatory nature of their sacrifices, Outram has given many 
quotations from their writings, which the reader may consult in his work 
on Sacrifices. Two or three only need be adduced by way of speci- 
men. R. Levi Ben Gerson says, “the imposition of the hands of the 
offerers was designed to indicate, that their sins were removed from 
themselves, and transferred to the animal.” Isaac Ben Arama—* he 
transfers his sins from himself, and lays them upon the head of his vie- 
tim.” R. Moses Ben Nachman says, with respect to a sinner offering 
a victim, “It was just that his blood should be shed, and that his body 
should be burned ; but the Creator, of his mercy, accepted this victim 
from him, as his substitute and ransom; that the blood of the anima 
might be shed instead of his blood; that is, that the blood of the animal 
might be given for his life.” 

Full of these ideas of vicarious expiation, then, the apostles wrote 
and spoke, and the Jews of their time and in subsequent ages heard and 
read the books of the New Testament. The Socinian pretence is, that 
the inspired penmen used the sacrificial terms which occur in their 
—_ figuratively , but we not only reply, as before, that they could 
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: 
not do this honestly, unless they had given notice of this new applica. 
tion of the established terms of the Jewish theology ; but that if this be 
assumed, their writings leave us wholly at a loss to discover what it 
really was which they intended to teach .by these sacrificial terms and 
allusions. They are, themselves, utterly silent as to this, and the vary- 
ing theories of those who reject the doctrine of atonement, in fact, con- 
fess that their writings afford no solution of the difficulty. If, there- 
fore, it is blasphemous to suppose, on the one hand, that inspired men 
should write on purpose to mislead ; so, on the other, is it utterly incon- 
ceivable that, had they only been ordinary writers, they should construct 
a figurative language out of terms which had a definite and established 
sense, without giving any intimation at all that they employed the 
otherwise than in their received meaning, or telling us why they adopted 
them at all, and more especially when they knew that they must be in- 
terpreted, both by Jews and Greeks, in a sense which, if the Socinians 
are right, was in direct opposition to that which they intended to convey. 

This will, however, appear with additional evidence, when the typi- 
cal, as well as the expiatory character of the legal sacrifices are consi- 
dered. In strict argument, the latter does not depend upon the former, 
and if the oblations of the Mosaic institute had not been intentionally 
adumbrative of the one oblation of Christ, the argument, from their vica- 
rious and expiatory character, would still have been valid. For if the 
legal sacrifices were offered in place of the offender, blood for blood, life 
for life, and if the death of Christ is represented to be, in as true a sense, 
a sacrifice and expiation, then is the doctrine of the New Testament 
writers, as to the expiatory character of the death of our Lord, expli- 
citly established. 

That the Levitical sacrifices were also Typss, is another argument, 
and accumulates the already preponderating evidence. 

A type, in the theological sense, is defined by systematic writers to 
be a sign or example, prepared and designed by Gop to prefigure some 
future thing. It is required that it should represent (though the degree 

of clearness may be very different in different instances) this future ob. 
ject, either by something which it has in common with it, or in being the 
symbol of some property which it possesses ; ;—that i it should be prepared 
and designed by God thus to represent its antitype, which cireumstance 
distinguishes it from a simile, and from hieroglyphic ;—that it should 
give place to the antitype so soon as the latter appears; and that the 
efficacy of the antitype should exist in the type in appearance only, or 
in a lower degree. (Vide Outram De Sacrificiis.) ‘These may be con- 
sidered as the general properties of a type. 

Of this kind are the views given us, in the sacred Scriptures of the 
New Testament, of the Levitical dispensation, and of many events and 


examples of the Mosaic history. Thus St. Paul calls the aie and 
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drinks, the holy days, new moons, and sabbaths of the Jews, including 
in them the services performed in the celebration of these festivals, “a 
shadow of things to come ;” “ the body” of which shadow, whose form 
the shadow generally and faintly exhibited, “is Christ.” Again, when 
speaking of the things. which happened to the Israelites, in the wilder- 
ness, he calls them “ ensamples” (ruz0i) types, “written for our admo- 
nition, upon whom the ends of the world are come.” In Hebrews x, 1, 
the same apostle, when he discourses expressly on the “ sacrifices” of 
the tabernacle, calls them “the shadow of good things to come,” and 
places them in contrast with “the very image of the things,” that is, the 
“good things” just before mentioned ; and, in the preceding chapter, he 
tells us that the services performed in the tabernacle prefigured what 
was afterward to be transacted in the heavenly sanctuary. These in- 
stances are sufficient for the argument, and, in examining them, we may 
observe, that if the things here alluded to are not allowed to be types, 
then they are used as mere illustrative rhetorical illustrations, and in 
their original institution had no more reference to the facts and doc- 
trines of the Christian system than the sacrificial services of pagan tem- 
ples, which might, in some particulars, upon this hypothesis, just as well 
have served the apostle’s purpose. But if, upon examination, this notion 
of their being used merely as rhetorical illustrations be contradicted by 
the passages themselves, then the true typical character of these events 
and ceremonies may be considered as fairly established. , 

With respect to the declaration of St. Paul, that the punishments in- 
flicted upon the disobedient and unfaithful Israelites in the wilderness 
were “types written for our admonition,” it is only to be explained by 
considering the history of that people as designedly, and, by appointment, 
typical. These things happened for types ; and that, by types, the 
apostle means much more than a general admonitory correspondence 
between disobedience and punishment, which many other circumstances 
might just as well have afforded; he adds, that “they were written for 
our admonition, upon whom the ends of the world are come,” that is, 
for the admonition of Christians who had entered into the obligations of 
the new dispensation. For this purpose they were recorded; by this 
act of God they were made types in the highest sense; and could not 
become types in the sense of mere figurative illustration, which would 
have been contingent upon this rhetorical use being made of them by 
some subsequent writer. This is farther confirmed also by the pre- 
ceding verses, in which the apostle calls the manna “ spiritual meat,” 
which can only be understood of it as being a type of the bread which 
came down from heaven, even Christ, who, in allusion to the same fact, 
so designates himself. The “rock,” too, is called the spiritual rock, 
and that rock, adds the apostle, “was Christ ;? but in what conceiv 
able meaning, except as it was an appointed type of him ? 
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This is St, Paul’s general description of the typical character of “the 

Church in the wilderness.” In the other passages quoted, he adduces, 
in particular, the Levitical services. He calls the ceremonial of the 
law “a shadow,” (cxca;) in the Epistle to the Colossians, he opposes this 
shadow to “the body ;” in that to the Hebrews, to “the very image ;” 
by which he obviously means the reality of “the good things” adum-. 
brated, or their essential form or substance. Now whether we take 
the word oxva for the shadow of the body of man; or for a faint deli- 
neation, or sketch, to be succeeded by a finished picture, it is clear, that 
whatever the law was, it was by Divine appointment; and as there is 
a relation between the shadow and the body which produces it, and the 
sketch or outline and the finished picture, so if, by Divine appointment, 
the law was this shadow of good things to come, which is what the apos- 
tle asserts, then there was an intended relation of one to the other, quite 
independent of the figurative and rhetorical use which might be made 
of a mere accidental comparison. If the apostle speaks figuratively 
only, then the law is to be supposed to have no appointed relation to 
the Gospel, as a shadow or sketch of good things to come, and this re- 
lation is one of imagination only; if the relation was a designed and 
an appointed one, then the resolution of the apostle’s words into figura- 
tive allusion cannot be maintained. But, farther, the apostle grounds 
an argument upon these types; an argument, too, of the most serious 
kind; an argument for renouncing the law and embracing the Gospel, 
upon the penalty of eternal danger to the soul: no absurdity can, there- 
fore, be greater than to suppose him to argue so weighty and important 
a question upon a relation of one thing to another existing only in the 
imagination, and not appointed by God; and if the relation was so ap- 
pointed, it is of that instituted and adumbrative kind which constitutes 
a type in its special and theological sense. 

Of this appointment and designation of the tabernacle service to be a 
shadow of good things to come, the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews affords several direct and unequivocal declarations. So verse 
seven and eight, “But into the second went the high priest alone, once 
every year, not without blood, which he offered for himself, and for the 
errors of the people; the Hozy Guosr steniryine this (showing, de- 
elaring by this type) that the way into the holiest of all was not yur 

de manifest. ” Here we have the declaration of a doctrine by type. 
which is surely very different to the figurative use of a fact, employed 
to embellish and enforce an argument by a subsequent writer, and this is. 
also referred to the design and intention of the “ Holy Ghost” himself, 
at the time when the Levitical ritual was prescribed, and this typical 
declaration was to continue until the new dispensation should be intro- 
duced. In verse nine, the tabernacle itself is called a figure or para- 
ble: “Which was a figure (mapafo27) for the time then present.” It 
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was a parable by which the evangelical and spiritual doctrines were 


taught ; it was an appointed parable, because limited to a certain ee 


“for the time then present,” that is, until the bringing in of the things 


signified, to which it had this designed relation. Again, verse 23, “ the 
things under the law” are called “ patterns (representations) of things 
in the heavens ;” and in verse 24, the holy places made with hands are 
denominated “the figures,” (antitypes) “of the true.” Were they then 
representations and antitypes only in St. Paul’s imagination, or in reality 
and by appointment? Read his argument: “It was necessary, that the 
patterns of things in the heavens should be purified with these ; but the 
heavenly things themselves, with better sacrifices than these.” On the 
hypothesis that sacrificial terms and allusions are employed figuratively 
only by the apostle, what kind of argument, we may ask, is this? On 
what does the common necessity of the purification, both of the earthly 
and the heavenly tabernacle, by sacrifices, though different in their de- 
gree of value and efficacy, rest? Could the apostle say that this was 
necessary, to afford him a figurative embellishment in writing his epistle ? 
The necessity is clearly grounded upon the relation instituted by the 
Author of the Levitical economy himself; the heavenly places were not 
to be entered by sinners, but through the blood of “better sacrifices ;” 
and to teach this doctrine early to mankind, it was “necessary” to purify 
the earthly tabernacle, and thus give the people access to it only by the 
blood of the inferior sacrifices, that both they and the tabernacle might 
be the types of evangelical and heavenly things, and that they might be 
taught the only means of cbtaining access to the tabernacle in heaven, 
There was, therefore, in setting up these “patterns,” an intentioned 
adumbration of these future things, and hence the word used is uroderywa, 
the import of which is shown «in chapter vili, 5, where it is associated 
with the term, the shadow of heavenly things,—“who serve unto the 
example and shadow of heavenly things,” or “these” priests “ perform 
the service with a representation and shadow of the heavenly things.” 

The sacrificial ceremonies, then, of the Levitical institute, are clearly 
established to be typical, and have all the characters which constitute 
a type in the received theological sense. They are represented by St. 
Paul, in the passages which have been under consideration, as adum. 
brative ; as designed and appointed to be so by God ; as having : espec 
to things future, to Christ and to his sacerdotal ministry ; as being in - 
rior in efficacy to the antitypes which correspond to them, the ‘better 
sacrifices,” of which he speaks ; and they were all: displaced by the 
antitype, — eo being repealed by the death an ascen- 


sion of our Lord. 


oe 


he . . 
_* Sin , then, both the expiatory and the typical characters of the Jew- 
ish sacrifices were so clearly held by the writers of the New Testament, 
there can be no rational doubt as to the sense in whi 
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vificial terms and allusions, to describe the nature and effect of the death 

__ of Christ. As the offering of the animal sacrifice took away sin, that 
is, obtained remission for offences against the law, we can be at no loss 
to know what the Baptist means, when, pointing to Christ, he exclaims, 
“Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
As there was a transfer of suffering and death, from the offender to the 
jegally clean and sound victim, so Christ died, “ the just for the unjust ;” 
as the animal sacrifice was expiating, so Christ is our VAca}L0S pr opitia- 
tion, or expiation ; as by the Levitical oblations men were reconciled 
to Gop, so “* we, when enemies, were reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son ;” as under the law, “without shedding of blood there was no 
remission,” so, as to Christ, we are “justified by his blood,” and have 
“redemption through his blood, the remission of sins ;” as by the blood 
of the appointed sacrifices, the holy places, made with hands, were made 
accessible to the Jewish worshippers, that blood, being carried into 
them, and sprinkled by the high priest, so “Christ entered once, with 
his own bleod into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for 
us,” and has thus epened for us a “new and living way” into the celes- 
tial sanctuary; as the blood of the Mosaic oblations was the blood of 
the Old Testament, so, he himself says, “this is my blood of the New 
Testament, shed for the remission of sins ;” as it was a part of the sac- 
rificial solemnity, in some instances, to feast upen the victim; so, with 
direct reference te this, our Lord alse declares that he would give his 
own “ flesh for the life of the world ;” and that “whoso eateth my flesh ' 
and drinketh my blood hath eternal life; for my flesh is meat InDEED, 
and my blood is drink rmypeEEp ;” that is, it is in truth and reality what 
the flesh and bloed of the Jewish victims were in type. 

The instances of this use of sacrificial terms are, indeed, almost in- 
numerabie, and enough, I trust, has been said to show that they could 
not be employed in a merely figurative sense ; nevertheless there are 
two er three passages in which they occur as the basis of an argument 
which depends upon taking them in the received sense, with a brief con- 
sideration of which we may conclude this part of the subject. 

When St. Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, says, “for he hath made 
him to be sin for us, who knew no sin,” or “ him who knew no sin, he 
oe nade to be sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness 

God in him,” he concludes a discourse upen our reconciliation to 
Gon, and lays this down as the general principle upon which that re- 
conciliation, of which he has been speaking, is to be explained and en- 
forced. Here, then, the question is, in what sense C aw a8 “MADE 
stn forus. Not, certainly, as to the guilt of it ; for it his expressly said, 

that “he knew no sin;” but as to the akipiiaitin of it, by his personal - 
sufferings, by 1 which he delivers the guilty from punishment. For the 


phrase is — ‘taken from the sin offerings of the Old pd aes 
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which are there sometimes called “ sins,” as being offerings for sin, and 
because the animals sacrificed represented the sinners themselves. 
Thus, Lev. iv, 21, the heifer to be offered, is called, in our translation, 
more agreeably to our idiom, “a sin offering for the congregation ;” 
but, in the LXX, it is denominated “THE sin of the congregation.” 
So, also, in verse 29, as to the red heifer which was to be offered for 
the sin of private persons, the person offending was “ to lay his hand 
upon the head of the sin offering,” as we rightly interpret it; but, in 
the LXX, “upon the head of his sin,” agreeably to the Hebrew word, 
which signifies indifferently either sin or the offering for it. ‘Thus, 
again, in Lev. vi, 25, “This is the law of the sin offering,” in the Greek, 
“ This is the law of sin ;” which also has, “ they shall slay the sins 
before the Lord,” for the sin offerings. The Greek of the Apostle 
Paul is thus easily explained by that of the LXX, and affords a natural 
exposition of the passage—* Him- who knew no sin, God hath made 
sin for us,” as the sin offerings of the law were made sins for offenders, 
the death of innecent creatures exempting from death those who were 
really criminal. (Vide Cuapman’s Eusebius, chap. iv.) This allusion to 
the Levitical sin offerings is also established by the connection of 
Christ’s sin offering with our reconciliation. Such was the effect of 
the sin offerings among the Jews, and such, St. Paul tells us, is the 
effect of Christ being made a sin offering for us ; a sufficient proof that 
he does not use the term figuratively, nor speak of the zndirect but of 
the direct effect of the death of Christ in reconciling us to Gop. 

Again, in Ephes. v, 2, “Christ loved us and gave himself for us, an 
offering and sacrifice to God, for a sweet-smelling savour.” Here, also, 
he uses the very terms applied to the Jewish sacrifices. How, then, 
could a Jew, or even a Gentile, understand him? Would an inspired man 
use sacrificial language without a sacrificial sense, and merely amuse his 
readers with the sound of words without meaning, or employ them with. 
out notice being given, ina meaning which the readers were not accus- 
tomed to affix to them? The argument forbids this, as well as the reason 
and honesty of the case. His object was to impress the Ephesians with 
the deepest sense of the love of Christ ; and he says, “ Christ Lovep 
us; and gave up himself for us ;” and then explains the mode in which 
he thus gave himself up for us, that is, in our room and stead, “ an 
OFFERING and sacriricE to God, for a sweet-smelling savour ;” by 
which his readers could only understand, that Christ gave himself up 
a sacrifice for them, as other sacrifices had been given up for them, 
“in the way of expiation, to obtain for them the mercy and favour of 
Gop.” The cavil of Crellius and his followers on this passage is easily 
answered. He says, that the phrase “a sweet-smelling savour,” is 
scarcely ever used of sin offerings or expiatory sacrifices ; but of burnt 
offerings, and peace offerings, by which expiation was not made. But 
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here are two mistakes. The first lies in assuming that burnt offerings 
were not expiatory, whereas they are said “ to make atonement,” and 
were so considered by the Jews, though sometimes also they were 
eucharistic. The second mistake is, that the phrase, “a sweet-smell- 
ing savour,” is by some peculiar fitness applied to one class of offerings 
alone. It is a gross conception, that it relates principally to the odour 
of sacrifices burned with fire ; whereas it signifies the acceptableness of 
sacrifices to God ; and is'so explained in Phil. iv, 18, where the apostle 
calls the bounty of the Philippians, “an odour of sweet smell,” and adds, 
exegetically, “a sacrifice acceptable and well pleasing to Gov.” The 
phrase is, probably, t2ken from the incensing which accompanied the 
sacrificial services. 

To these instances must be added the whole argument of St. Paul, in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. To what purpose does he prove that 
Christ had a superior priesthood to Aaron, if Christ were only metapho- 
rically a priest? What end is answered by proving that his offering of 
himself had greater efficacy than the oblations of the tabernacle, in tak- 
ing away sin, if sin was not taken away in the same sense, that is, by 
expiation 1? Why does he lay so mighty a stress upon the death of our 
Lord, as being “a better sacrifice,” if, according to the received sense, 
it was no sacrifice at all? His argument, it is manifest, would go for 
nothing, and be no better than an unworthy trifling with his readers, and 
especially with the Hebrews to whom he writes the epistle, beneath not 
only an inspired but an ordinary writer. Fully to unfold the argument, 
we might travel through the greater part of the epistle ; but one or two 
passages may suffice. In chap. vii, 27, speaking of Christ as our high 
priest, he says, “ Who needeth not daily as those high priests, to offer up 
sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then for the people’s, for this (latter) 
he did once when he offered up himself.” The circumstance of his offering 
sacrifice not daily, but “ once for all,” marks the superior value and 
efficacy of his sacrifice ; his offering up this sacrifice “ of himself” for 
the sins of the people, as the Jewish high priest offered his animal sa- 
crifices for the sins of the people, marks the similarity of the act; in 
both cases atonement was made, but with different degrees of efficacy ; 
but unless atonement for sin was in reality made by his thus offering up 
“ himself,” the virtue and efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice would be inferior 
to that of the Aaronical priesthood, contrary to the declared design and 
argument of the epistle. Let us, also, refer to chap. ix, 13, 14, “ For if 
the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the 
unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh,” so as to fit the offender 
for joining in the service of the tabernacle, “how much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered himself without 
spot to God, purge your consciences from dead works, to serve the living 


Gop.” The comparison here lies in this, that the Levitical sa 
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expiated legal punishments; but did not in themselves acquit the people 
absolutely in respect to God, as the Governor and Judge of mankind ; 
but that the blood of Christ extends its virtue to the conscience, and 
eases it of all guilty terror of the wrath to come on account of “ dead 
works,” or works which deserve death under the universal, moral law. 
The ground of this comparison, however, lies in the real efficacy of each 
of these expiations. Each “purifies,” each delivers from guilt, but the 
latter only as “ pertaining to the conscience,” and the mode in each 
case is by expiation. But to interpret the purging of the conscience, as 
the Socinians, of mere dissuasion from deaa works to come, or as 
descriptive of the power of Christ to acquit men, upon their repent- 
ance, declaratively destroys all just similitude between the blood of 
Christ and that of the animal sacrifices, and the argument amounts to 
nothing. bd 

We conclude with a passage, to which we have before adverted, 
which institutes a comparison between the Levitical purification of the 
holy places made with hands, and the purification of the heavenly places 
by a blood of Christ. “ And almost all things are by the law purged with 
blood, and without shedding of blood is no remission. It was therefore ne- 
cessary that the patterns of things in the heavens should be purified with 
these; but the heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices than 
these. . For Christ is not entered into the holy places made with hands, 
which are figures of the true, but into heaven itself, now to appear in 
the presence of Gop for us.” To enter into the meaning of this passage, 
we are to consider that God dwelt personally among the Israelites ; that 
the sanctuary and tabernacle are represented as polluted by their sins, 
and even corporal impurities, the penalty of which was death, unless 
atoned for, or expiated according to law, and that all unclean persons 
were debarred access to the tabernacle and the service of God, until 
expiation was made, and purification thereby effected. It was under 
these views that the sin offerings were made on the day of expiation, to 
which the apostle alludes in the above passage. Then the high priest 
entered into the holy of holies, with the blood of sacrifices, to make 
atonement both for himself and the whole people. He first offered for 
himself and for his house a bullock, and sprinkled the blood of it upon and 
before the mercy seat within the veil. Afterward he killed a goat fora 
sin offering for the people and sprinkled the blood in like manner. 
This was called atoning for, or hallowing and reconciling the holy place, 
and the tabernacle of the congregation, “ because of the uncleanness 
of the children of Israel, and because of their transgressions in all 
their sins.” The effect of all this was the remission of sins, which is 
represented by the scape goat, who carried away the sins which had 
been confessed over him, with imposition of hands; and the purification 


of the priests and people, so that their holy places were made acce 
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siblo to them, and they were allowed, without fear of the death which had 
been threatened, to “ draw near” to God. 

We have already shown that here the holy places made with hands, 
and the “true holy places,” of which they were the figures, were 
purified and opened, each in the ‘same way, by the sprinkling of the 
blood of the victims—the patterns or emblems of things in the heavens, 
by the blood of animals, the heavenly places themselves by « better 
sacrifices,” and that the argument of the apostle forbids us to sup- 
pose that he is speaking figuratively. Let us, then, merely mark the 
correspondence of the type and antitype in this case, as exhibited by 
the apostle. He compares the legal sacrifices and that of Christ in the 
similar purification of the respective Ayia or sanctuaries to which each 
had relation. The Jewish sanctuary on earth was purified, that is, 
opened and made accessible by the one; the celestial sanctuary, the 
true and everlasting seat of God’s presence, by the other. Accordingly, 
in other passages, he pursues the parallel still farther, representing 
Christ as procuring for men, by his death, a happy admission into hea- 
ven, as the sin offerings of the law obtained for the Jews a safe entrance 
into, the tabernacle on earth. “‘ Having, therefore, brethren, boldness to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, 
which he hath consecrated for us through the veil, that is to say, his flesh ; 
and having a high priest over the house of God, let us draw near with 
a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water.” Thus, also, 
he tells us that “ we are sanctified by the offering of the body of Christ 
Jesus,” and that as the: bodies of those animals whose blood was carried 
into the holy of holies by the high priest, to make an atonement for sin, 
were burned “ without the camp,” so also Jesus suffered without the 
gate, “that he might sanctify the people with his own blood.” 

The notion that sacrificial terms are applied to the death of Christ 
by rhetorical figure is, then, sufficiently refuted by the foregoing con- 
siderations. But it has been argued, that as there is, in many respects, 
a want of literal conformity between the death of Christ and the sacra- 
fices of the law, a considerable license of figurative interpretation must 
be allowed. Great confusion of ideas on this subject has resulted from 
not observing a very obvious distinction which exists between figurative 
and analogical language. t by no means follows, that when language 
cannot be interpreted literally it must be taken figuratively, or by way of 
rhetorical allusion. This distinction is well made by a late writer. 
(Veysies’ Bampion Lectures.) 

“Figurative language,” he observes, “does not arise from the real 
nature of the thing to which it is transferred, but only from the imagina- 
tion of him who transfers it. So,aman of courage is figuratively called 


a lion, not because the real nature of a lion belongs to him, but because 
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one quality which characterizes this animal belongs to him m an emi- 
nent degree, and the imagination conceives of them as partakers of a 
common nature, and applies to them one common name. But there is 
a species of language, usually called analogical, which, though not 
strictly proper, is far from being merely figurative, the terms being 
transferred from one thing to another, not because the things are similar, 
but because they are in similar relations. The term thus transferred, 
is as truly significant of the real nature of the thing, in the relation in 
which it stands, as it could be, were it the primitive and proper word. 
Thus the term foot properly signifies the lower extremity of an ani- 
mal, or that on which it stands; but, because the lower extremity or 
base of a mountain is to the mountain what the foot is to the animal, it 
is therefore called the same name, and the term thus applied is signifi- 
cant of something real, something which, if not a foot in strict propriety 
of speech, is, nevertheless truly so, considered with respect to the circum- 
stance upon which the analogy is founded. But this mode of expression 
is more common with respect to our mental and intellectual faculties and 
operations, which we are wont to denominate by words borrowed from 
similar functions of the bodily organs and corresponding attributes of 
material things. Thus to see, is properly to acquire impressions of sensi- 
ble objects by the organs of sight ; but tothe mznd is also attributed an 
eye, with which we are analogically said to see objects intellectual. In 
like manner, great and little, equal and unequal, smooth and rough, 
sweet and sour, are properly attributes of material substances; but they 
are analogically ascribed to such as are immaterial; for without intend- 
ing a figure, we speak of a great mind, and a little mind ; and the natural 
temper of one man is said to be equal, smooth, and sweet, while that of 
another is called unequal, rough, and sour. And if we thus express such 
intellectual things as fall more immediately under our observation, we 
cannot wonder that things spiritual and Divine, which are more removed 
from our direct inspection, should be exhibited to our apprehension in the 
same manner. The conceptions which we thus form, may be imperfect 
and inadequate ; but they are, nevertheless, just and true, consequently 
the language in which they are expressed, although borrowed, is not 
merely figurative, bot is significant of something real in the things 
concerned.” Ps 

To apply this to the case before us, the blood or life of Christ is 
called our ransom and the price of our redemption. Now, admitting 
that these expressions are not to be understood literally, does it follow 
that they contain mere figure and allusion? By no means. They con- 
tain truth and reality. Christ came to redeem us from the power of 
sin and Satan, by paying for our deliverance no less a price than his 
own blood. “In him we have redemption through his blood.” «The 


Son a man came to give his life a ransom for many ;” and we are 
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vaught, by this representation, that the blood of Christ, in the deliverance 
of sinful man, corresponds to a price or ransom in the deliverance of a 
captive, and consequently is a price or ransom, if not literally, at least 
really and truly. 

When Christ is called “our passover,” the same analogical use of 
terms is manifest, and in several other passages which will be familiar 
to the reader; but we hesitate to apply the same rule of interpretation 
throughout, and to say with the author just quoted, and Archbishop 
Magee, who refers to him on this point with approbation, that Christ is 
called a “sin offering” and a “ sacrifice” analogically. These terms, 
on the contrary, are used properly, and must be understood literally.— 
For what was an expiatory sacrifice under the law, but the offering of 
the life of an innocent creature in the place of the guilty, and that, in 
order to obtain his exemption from death? The death of Christ is as 
literally an offering of himself “the just for the unjust,” to exempt the 
latter from death. The legal sin offerings cleansed the body and quali- 
fied for the ceremonial worship prescribed by the law; and the blood 
of Christ as truly purifies the conscience and consecrates to the spirit- 
ual service required by the Gospel. The circumstances differ, but the 
things themselyes are not so much analogical as identical in their 
nature, though differing in circumstances, that is, so far as the legal 
sacrifices had any efficacy, per se ; but, in another and a higher view, the 
sacrifice of Christ was the only true sacrifice, and the Levitical ones 
were but the appointed types of that. If, therefore, in this argument, we 
may refer to the Mosaic sacrifices, to fix the sense in which the New 
Testament uses the sacrificial terms in which it speaks of the death of 
Christ, against an objector ; yet, in fact, the sacrifices of the law are to 
be interpreted by the sacrifice of Christ, and not the latter by them.— 
They are rather analogical with it, than it with them. There was a 
previous ordination of pardon through the appointed sacrifice of the Lamb 
of God, “slain from the foundation of the world,” to which they all, in 
different degrees, referred, and of which they were but the visible and 
sensible monitors “ for the time present.” 

As to the objection, that the Jewish sacrifices had no reference to the 
expiation of moral transgression, we observe, ae 

1. That a distinction is to be made between sacrifice as a part of 
the theo-political law of the Jews, and sacrifice as a consuetudinary rite, 
practised by their fathers, and by them also previous to the giving of 
the law from Mount Sinai, and taken up into the Mosaic institute. This 
was continued partly on its original ground, and partly, and with addi- 
tions, as a branch of the polity under which the Jews were placed. 
With this rite they were familiar before the law, and even before the 
exodus from Egypt. “Let us go,” says Moses to Pharaoh, “ we pray 


thee, three days’ journey into the desert, and sacrifice to the “ our 
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God, lest he fall upon us ‘with pestilence or with the sword.” Here 
sacrifice is spoken of, and that with reference to expiation, or the avert- 
ing of the Divine displeasure. There is in this, too, an acknowledg- 
ment of offences, as the reason of sacrificing ; but these offences could 
not be against the forms and ceremonies of an institute which did not 
then exist, and must, therefore, have been moral offences. We may 
add to this, that in the books of Leviticus and Exodus, Moses speaks 
‘of sacrifices as a previous practice, and, in some cases, so far from pre- 
scribing the act, does no more than regulate the mode. “If his offer- 
ing be a burnt sacrifice of the herd, let him offer a male.” Had their 
sacrifices, therefore, reference only to cases of ceremonial offence, then 
it would follow that they had been deprived of the worship of their 
ancestors, which respected the obtaining of the Divine favour in the 
forgiveness of moral offences, and that they obtained, as a substitute, a 
kind of worship which respected only ceremonial cleansings, and a 
ceremonial reconciliation. They had this, manifestly, as the type of 
something higher; and they had also the patriarchal rites with renewed 
sanctions and under new regulations ; and thus there was a real advance 
in the spirituality of their worship, while it became, at the same time, 
more ceremonial and exact. 

2. That the offerings which were formerly prescribed under the law 
had reference to moral transgressions, as wel! as to external aberrations 
from the purity and exactness of the Levitical ritual. 

« Atonement” is said to be made “ for sins committed against any 
of the commandments. of the Lord.” It appears also, that sins of 
“ignorance” included all sins which were not ranked in the class 
of “ presumptuous sins,” or those to which death was inevitably an- 
nexed by the civil law, and, therefore, must have included many cases 
of moral transgression. For some specific instances of this kind, 
sin offermgs were enjoined, such as lying, theft, fraud, extortion, and 
ln (3) 

. That if all the sin offerings of the Levitical institute had respected 
x atonement and ceremonial purification, nothing could have been 
collected from that circumstance to invalidate the true sacrifice of 
Christ. It is of the nature of a type to be inferior in efficacy to the 
antitype; and the Apostle Paul himself argues, from the invalidity of 
Levitical sacrifices to take away guilt from the conscience, the superior 
efficacy of the sacrifice of Christ. It follows, then, that as truly as 
they were legal atonements, so truly was Christ’s death a moral atone- 


ment; as truly as they purified the flesh, so truly did his snarifice 
purify the conscience, 


(3) Vide Outram De Sac.; Hallet’s Notes and Discourses; Hammond and Ro. 
senmuller in Heb. ir; Richie’s Pec. Doctrine. 
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CHAPTER XxIl. © ° 
RepEemMPprion—Primirive SacRIFICEs. 


To the rite of sacrifice before the law, practised in the patriarchal 
ages, up to the first family, it may be proper to give some considera- 
tion. both for the farther elucidation of some of the topics above stated, 
and for the purpose of exhibiting the harmony of those dispensations of 
religion which were made to fallen man in different ages of the world, 
That the ante-Mosaic sacrifices were expiatory, is the first point which 
it is necessary to establish. It is not, indeed, at all essential to the 
argument, to ascend higher than the sacrifices of the law, which we have 
already proved to be of that character, and by which the expiatory effi- 
cacy of the death of Christ is represented in the New Testament.— 
This, however, was also the character of the more ancient rites of the 
patriarchal Church; and thus we see the same principles of moral 
government, which distinguish the Christian and Mosaic dispensations, 
carried still higher as to antiquity, even to the family of the first 
man, the first transgressor ; “without shedding of blood there was no 
remission.” 

The proofs that sacrifices of atonement made a part of the religious 
system of the patriarchs who lived before the law, are first the distribu- 
tion of beasts into clean and unelean, which we find prior to the flood of . 
Noah. This is a singular distinction, and one which could not then have 
reference to food, since animal food was not allowed to man prior to the 
deluge ; and as we know of no other ground for the distinction, except 
that of sacrifice, it must, therefore, have had reference to the selection 
of victims to be solemnly offered to God, as a part of worship, and as 
the means of drawing near to him by expiatory rites for the forgiveness 
of sins. Some, it is true, have regarded this distinction of clean and 
unclean beasts as used by Moses by way of prolepsis, or anticipation, a 
notion which, if it could not be refuted by the context, would be per- 
fectly arbitrary. But not only are the beasts, which Noah was to 
receive into the ark, spoken of as clean and unclean ; but in the com- 
mand to take them into the ark, a difference is made in the number to 
be preserved, the former being to be received by sevens, and the latter 
by two of a kind. This shows that this distinction among beasts had 
been established in the time of Noah, and thus the assumption of a pro- 
lepsis is refuted. In the law of Moses a similar distinction is made ; 
but the only reasons given for it are two: in this manner, those victuns 
which God would allow to be used for piacular purposes, were marked 
out ; and by this distinction those animals were designated which were 
permitted for food. The former only can, therefore, be considered ag 
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the ground of this distinction among the antediluvians ; for the critical 
attempts which have been made to show that animals were allowed to 
man for food, previous to the flood, have wholly failed. 

‘A second argument is furnished by the prohibition of blood for food, 
afier animals had been granted to man for his sustenance along with the 
“herb of the field.” This prohibition is repeated by Moses to the 
Israelites, with this explanation, “I have given it upon the altar, to 
make an atonement for your souls.” From this “ additional reason,” 
as it has been called, it has been argued, that the doctrine of the aton- 
ing power of blood was new, and was then, for the first time, announced 
by Moses, or the same reason for the prohibition would have been 
given to Noah. To this we may reply, 1. That unless the same reason 
be supposed as the ground of the prohibition of blood to Noah, as that 
given by Moses to the Jews, no reason at all can be conceived for this 
restraint being put upon the appetite of mankind from Noah to Moses ; 
and yet we have a prohibition of a most solemn kind, which in itself 
could have no reason enjoined, without any external reason being either 
given or conceivable. 2. That it is a mistake to suppose, that the 
declaration of Moses to the Jews, that God had “ given them the blood 
for an atonement,” is an additional reason for the interdict, not to be 
found in the original prohibition to Noah. The whole passage in Lev. 
xvii, is, “ And thou shalt say to them, Whatsoever man there be of the 
house of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn among you, that eateth 
any manner of blood, I will even set my face against that soul, that eat- 
eth blood, and I will cut him off from among his people, ror THE LIFE 
of the flesh is in the blood, and I have given it upon the altar, to make 
atonement for your souls; for it is the BLoop (or LiFe) that maketh 
atonement for the soul.” The great reason, then, of the prohibition of 
blood is, that it is the ture; and what follows respecting atonement, is 
exegetical of this reason ; the life is in the blood, and the blood or life is 
given as an atonement. Now, by turning to the original prohibition in 
Genesis, we find that precisely the same reason is given. “ But the 
flesh with the blood, which is the life thereof, shall ye not eat.” The 
reason, then, being the same, the question is, whether the exegesis 
added by Moses, must not necessarily be understood in the general rea- 
son given for the restraint to Noah. Blood is prohibited for this reason, 
that it is the life ; and Moses adds, that it is “the blood,” or life “ which 
makes atonement.” Let any one attempt to discover any reason for 
the prohibition of blood to Noah, in the mere circumstance that it is 
“the life,’ and he will find it impossible. It is no reason at all, moral 
or instituted, except that as it was life substituted for life, the life of the 
animal in sacrifice for the life of man, and that it had a sacred appro- 
priation. 'The manner, too, in which Moses introduces the subject, is 
indicative that, though he was renewing a prohibition, he was not pub. 
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lishing a “new doctrine ;” lie does not teach his people that God had 
then given, or appointed, blood to make atonement ; but he prohibits them 
from eating it, because he had made this appointment, without reference 
to time, and as a subject with which they were familiar. Because the 
blood was the life, it was sprinkled upon, and poured out at the altar: 
and we have in the sacrifice of the paschal lamb, and the sprinkling of 
its blood, a sufficient proof, that before the giving of the law, not only 
was blood not eaten, but was appropriated to a sacred, sacrificial pur. 
pose. Nor was this confined to the Jews; it was customary with the 
Romans and Greeks, who, in like manner, poured out and sprinkled 
the blood of victims at their altars, a rite derived, probably, from the 
Egyptians, as they derived it, not from Moses, but from the sons 
of Noah. The notion, indeed, that the blood of the victims was 
peculiarly sacred to the gods, is impressed upon all ancient pagan 
mythology. 

Thirdly, the sacrifices of the patriarchs were those of animal victims, 
and their use was to avert the displeasure of God from sinning men. 
Thus in the case of Job, who, if it could be proved that he did not live 
before the law, was, at least, not under the law, and in whose country 
the true patriarchal theology was in force, the prescribed burnt offering 
was for the averting the “wrath” of God, which was kindled against 
Fliphaz and his two friends, “lest,” it is added, “I deal with you after 
your folly.” The doctrine of expiation could not, therefore, be more 
explicitly declared. The burnt offerings of Noah, also, after he left the 
ark, served to avert the “‘ cursing of the ground any more for man’s 
sake,” that is, for man’s sin, and the “smiting any more every thing 
living.” In like manner, the end of Abel’s offering was pardon and 
_ acceptance with Gop, and by it these were attained, for “he obtained 
witness that he was righteous.” But as this is the first sacrifice which 
we have on record, and has given rise to some controversy, it may be 
considered more largely: at present, however, the only question is its 
expiatory character. 

As to the matter of the sacrifice, it was an pies offering. “Cain 
brought of the fruit of the ground, and Abel he also brought of the 
firstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof ;’ or, more literally, “ the 
fat of them,” that is, according to the Hebrew idiom, the fattest or best 
of his flock. Le Clere and Grotius would understand Abel to have 
offered the wool and milk of his flock, which interpretation, if no critical 
difficulty opposed it, would be rendered violently improbable by. the cir- 
cumstance that neither wool nor milk is ever mentioned in Scripture as 
fit oblations to God. But to translate the word rendered firstlings, by 
best and finest, and then to suppose an ellipsis, and supply it with wool, 
is wholly arbitrary, and contradicted by the import of the word itself. 
But, as Dr. Kennicott remarks, the matter is set at rest by the ari 
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“for, if it be allowed by all, that Cain’s bringing or the fruit of the 
ground, means his bringing the fruit (itself) of the ground, then Abel’s 
bringing or the firstlings of his flock must, likewise, mean his bringing 
the firstlings of his flock” (themselves.) (Two Dissertations. See also 
Magee’s Discourses.) , 

This is farther supported by the import of the phrase rAsiove Suciay, 
used by the apostle in the Epistle to the Hebrews, when speaking of 
the sacrifice of Abel. Our translators have rendered it “a more excel. 
lent sacrifice.” Wickliffe translates it, as Archbishop Magee observes, 
uncouthly, but in the full sense of the original, “a much more sacri- 
fice ;” and the controversy which has been had on this point is, whether 
this epithet of «much more,” or “ fuller,” refers to quantity or quality ; 
whether it is to be understood in the sense of a more abundant, or of a 
betier, a more excellent sacrifice. Dr. Kennicott takes it in the sense 
of measure and quantity, as well as quality, and supposes that Abel 
brought a double offering of the firstlings of his flock, and of the fruit of 
the ground also. His criticism has been very satisfactorily refuted by 
Archbishop Magee ; (Discourses on Atonement ;) and Mr. Davison, who 
has written an acute work in reply to those parts of that learned prelate’s 
work on the atonement, which relate to the Divine origin of the primi- 
tive sacrifices, has attempted no answer to this criticism, and only 
observes that “the more abundant sacrifice is the more probable signifi- 
cation of the passage, because it is the more natural force of the term 
weve when applied to a subject, as Svoiav, capable of measure and 
quantity.” This is but assumption; and we read the term in other 
passages of Scripture, (as in Matt. vi, 25, “Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment ?”) where the idea of quantity is neces. 


. sarily excluded, and that of superiority and excellence of quality, is as 


necessarily intended. But why is this stress laid on quantity? Are we 
to admit the strange principle that an offering is acceptable to God, 
because of its quantity alone, and that the quantity of sacrifice, when 
even no measure has been prescribed by any law of Gop, has an abso- 
lute connection with the state of the heart of an offerer? Frequency or 
non-frequency of offering might have some claim to be considered as 
this indication ; but, certainly, the quantity of gifts, where, according to 
the opinion of those generally who adopt this view, sacrifices had not 
yet been subjected to express regulation, would be a very imperfect 
indication. If the quantity of a sacrifice could at all indicate, under 
such circumstances, any moral quality, that quality would be gratitude ; 
but then we must suppose Abel’s offering to have been eucharistic. 
Here, however, the sacrifice of Abel was that of animal victims, and it 
was indicative of faith, a quality not to be made manifest by the quan- 
tity of an offering made, for the one has no relation to the other; and 


the sacrifice itself was, as we shall see, of a strictly expiatory character. 
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This will more fully appear, if we look at the import of the words of 
the apostle in some views, which have not always been brought fully out 
in what has been more recently written on the subject. “ By-rarrm 
Abel offered unto Ged a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which 
he obtained wrrness, that he was ricursous, Gop testifying of his 
gifts ; and by it, he being dead yet speaketh.” 

What is the meaning of the apostle, when he says that it was wit- 
nessed or testified to Abel that he was righteous? His doctrine is, that 
men are sinners; that all, consequently, need pardon; and to be de- 
clared, witnessed, or accounted righteous, are, according to his style of 
writing, the same as to be justified, pardoned, and dealt with as right- 
eous. ‘Thus, he argues that “ Abraham believed God, and it was 
accounted te him for righteousness” —“ that faith was reckoned to Abra- 
ham for righieousness”—* that he received the sign of circumcision, a 
seal,” a visible, confirmatory, declaratory, and witnessing mark “of the 
righteousness which he had by faith.” In these cases we have a 
similarity so striking, that they can scarcely fail to explain each other. 
In both, sinful men are placed in the condition of righteous men—the 
instrument, in both cases, is faith ; and the transaction is, in both cases 
also, publicly and sensibly witnessed ; as to Abraham, by the sign of 
circumcision ; as to Abel, by a visible acceptance of his sacrifice, and 
the rejection of that of Cain. 

But it is said, “ St. Paul affirms that Abel, by the acceptance of his 
sacrifice, gained the testimony of Gop, that he was a righteous man. 
He affirms, therefore, that it was his personal habit of righteousness to 
which God vouchsafed the testimony of his approbation, by that accept- 
ance of his offering. The antecedent faith in Gop, which produced 
that habit of a religious life, commended his sacrifice, and the Divine 
testimony was not to the specific form of his oblations ; but to his actual 
righteousness.” (Davison’s Inquiry into the Origin and Intent of Primi. 
tive Sacrijice.) 

The objections to this view of the matter are many. 

1. It leaves out entirely all consideration of the difference between 
the sacritice of Abel and that of Cain, and places the reason of the 
acceptance of one and the rejection of the other wholly in the moral 
character of the offerers; whereas St. Paul most unequivocally places 
the acceptance of Abel’s offering upon its nature and the principle of 
faith which originated it. For, whether we translate the phrase above 
referred io, “a more excellent sacrifice,” or “a more abuidant sacri- 
fice,” it is put in contrast with the offering of Cain, and its peculiar 
nature cannot be left out of the account. By Mr. Davison’s interpre- 
tation, the designation given to Abel’s offering by the apostle is entirely 


overlooked. 


2. ‘The’ “ faith” of Abel, in this transaction, is also passed aii asa 
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consideration in the acceptance of his. sa Rese, It is, indeed, brought 
in as “ an antecedent faith, which produced the habit of a religious life,” 
and thus mediately “commended the sacrifice ;” but, in fact, on this 
ground any other influential grace or principle might be said to have 
commended his sacrifice, as well as faith; any thing which tended to 
produce “ the habit of a religious life,” his ae of God, his love of God, 
as effectually as his faith in Goo. . There is, then, this manifest differ- 
ence between this representation of the case and that which is given | € 
St. Paul, that the oie makes “ the habit of a religious life,” the ama 
diate, and faith but the remote reason of the acceptableness of Abel’s 
gifts ;_ while the other assigns a direct efficacy to the faith of Abel, and 
the kind of sacrifice by whieh that faith was expressed, and of which it 
was the immediate result. 

3. In this chapter the apostle is not speaking of faith under the view 
of its tendency to induce a holy life ; but ¢ of faith as producing certain 
acts of very various kinds, which being followed by manifest tokens of 
the Divine favour, showed how acceptable faith is to Gop, or how it 
“¢ pleases ed according to his own position laid down in the com- 
mencement of the chapter—“ Without faith it is impossible to please 
Gop.” Abel had faith, and he expressed that faith by the kind of sacri- 
fice es offered ; it was in this way that his faith « pleased God ;” it 
pleased him as a principle, and by the act to which it led, and that act 
was the offering of a sacrifice to God different from that of Cam. Cain 
had not this faith, whatever might be its object ; and Cain accordingly 
did not bring an offering to which God had “respect.” 'That which 
vitiated the offering of ¢ in was the want of this faith, for his offerin 
was not significant of faith ; ; that which « pleased God,” in the case a 
Abel, was his faith, and he had “respect” to his offering, because it was 
the expression of that faith, and upon his faith so expressing itself, God 
witnessed to him “that he was righteous.” 

‘So, certainly, do the words of St. Paul, when commenting upon this 
transaction, establish it against the author above quoted, that Abel’s 
sacrifice was accepted, because of its immediate connection with his 
faith, for, by faith he is said to have offered it; and all that, whatever 
it might be, which made Abel’s offering differ ntti that of Cain, whe- 
ther abundance, or kind, or both, was the result of this faith. So clearly, 
also, is it laid down by the apos stle that Abel was witnessed to be « right- 
eous,” not with reference to any previous “habit of a religious life,” but 
with reference to his faith; and not to his faith as leading to personal 
righteousness, but to his faith as expressing itself by his offering “a mere 
excellent sacrifice.” 

Mr. Davison, in support of his opinion, adopts the argument of many 
before him, that “the rest of Scripture speaks to Abel’s personal. right. 
eousness, Ae Moe in St. John’s distinction between Cain and Abel, 
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~wherefore slew he him? Becdbse his own works were evil, and his 
brother’s righteous.’ Thus in the remonstrance of Gop with Cain, that 
remonstrance with Cain’s envy for the acceptance of Abel’s offering is 
directed, not to the mode of their sacrifice, but to the good and evil 
doings of their respective lives— If thou doest well, shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted, and if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door.’ ” (Inquiry, Sc.) 
ith respect to the words in St. John, they may be allowed to refer 
\bel’s “ personal righteousness,” without affecting the statement of — 
Paul in the least. It would be a bad rule of criticism fully to ex- 


plain the comments of one sacred writer upon a transaction, the principle 


and nature of which he explains professedly, by the remark of another, 
when the subject is introduced only allusively and incidentally. St, 
John’s words must not here be brought in to qualify St. Paul’s exposi- 
tion; but St. Paul’s exposition to complete the incidental allusion of St. 
John. Both apostles agreed that no man was righteous personally, till 
he was made righteous by forgiveness ; accounted and witnessed right- 
eous by faith; and both agree that from that follows a personal right- 
eousness. If St. John, then, refers to Abel’s personal righteousness, he 
refers to it as flowing from his justification and acceptance with God, 
and by that personal righteousness the “ wrath” of Cain, which was first 
excited by the rejection of his sacrifice, was, probably ripened into the 
“hatred” which led on his fratricide; for it does not appear that he 
committed that act immediately upon the place of sacrifice, but at some 
subsequent period ; and, certainly, it was not the antecedent holy life 
of Abel which first produced Cain’s disp asure against his brother, for 
this is expressly attributed to the transactions of the day in which each 
brought his offering to the Lord. St. John’s reference to Abel’s per- 
sonal righteousness does not, therefore, exclude a reference also, and 
even primarily to his faith as its instrumental cause, and the source of 
its support and nourishment; and, we may add, that it is St. John’s 
rule, and must be the rule of every New Testament writer, to regard 
a man’s submission to, or rejection of, God’s method of saving men 
by faith, as the best evidence of personal righteousness, or the contrary. 
As to Genesis iv, 7, “If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ; 
and if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door,” in order to show that 
it cannot be proved from this passage, that Abel’s offering was accepted 
because of his personal righteousness, it is not necessary to avail our- 
selves of Lightfoot’s view of it, who takes “ sn” to be the ellipsis of sin 
offering, as in many places of Scripture. For and against this render- - 
ing much ingenious criticism has been employed, for which the critics 
must be consulted. (4) The interpretation which supposes Cain to be 


(4) Nearly all that can be said on this interpretation will be found in Magee’s: 
Discourses on the Atonement, and Davison’s Reply to his criticism, in his In-. 
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referred to a sin offering, an animal y victim «lying at the door,” is, at ‘ 


; 


best, doubtful ; but if this be conte died. the argument framed upon the 
declaration to Cain, “if thou doest WELL, shalt not thou be accepted, ? 
as though. the reason of the acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice was in “ well 
doing” i in the moral sense only, is wholly groundless, since the apostle 


so explicitly. refers the reason of the acceptance of his sacrifice to his > 


faith, as before established. . It is enough to show that there is nothing 
in these words to contradict this, even if we take them i in the most ob- 
vious’ sense, and. omit the consideration that the Hebrew text has, in this 
“place, been disturbed, of which there are strong indications. The pas- 


‘sage may be taken-i in two viewas ms Eit ther to “do well,” may mean to do 
é as Abel had done, viz. to repent and | bring those sacrifices which should 
p” express his faith in God’s appointed method of "pardoning and accepting 


ee, 
a 


4 


™ 


* 
men, thus ; submitting himself wholly to Gop; and then it is a merciful a 


intimation that Cain’ s rejection was not ‘final ; but that it depended upon 
himself, whether he would. seck God i in sincerity and truth. Or the 
words may be considered as a declaration of the principles of God’s 
righteous. government over men. “Tf thou doest well,” if thou art 


Pb, ‘righteous and unsinning, thou shalt be accepted as such, without sacri- 


* fice ; if ut i ‘thou. ‘doest nic not well, sin lieth at the door and. is chargea- 


ble upon ‘thee with : its consequence ; thus, after. declaring his moral 
mM condition, leaying i it to himself to seek for pardon i in the method esta- 
blished in the ay family, and which Cain mal be supposed to: have 


known as well a8, Abel, or, otherwise, we must suppose that they had — 


4 


received no religious i instruction at all from Adam their father, To the " 


former view of the sense of the passage it cannot be. objected that t 
offer proper sacrifices from a right principle cannot be called, in t 
common and large sense “to do well,” for even «“ to believe” is called — 


, 4 
* “« ‘a work” by our Saviour; and the sacrtieg of Abel was, moreover, an 


a aci , oF a series of acts, which were the expressions of his faith, and, 
therefore, might be called a doing well, without any violence. » Agreeably 
to this, the whole course of the sbraiseior of the Jews to the lawsyeon- 
cerning their sacrifices, is often, in Scripture, designated b by the terms — 
obedience, and ways, and doings. The second interpretation corres- 
ponds to the great axiom of moral government alluded to by St. Paul, 
“This do and thou shalt live,” which is so far from. excluding the doc- 
trine of justification by faith, that it is the ground on which 4 argues it, 
inasmuch as it shuts out the justification of men by law when it has once 
been violated. f 

If, then, it has been established that the faith of Abel had an imme- 
diate connection with his sacrifice ; and both with his being accepted as 


24 righteous, that is, justified, in St. Paul’s use of the term, to what had his 


faith respect ? The particular object of the faith of the elders, celebrated 
in Hebrews xl, is to. be deduced fr om the circumstances adduced as 


c i ‘ ss all 
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a ‘illustrative of pi and operation of this at_principle, and. 
ye by which it ies: » Let us illustrate this, and then ascer- oe 
* Sain ee objects of Abel ’s_ faith also from the ner of its mani- 3 


, from the acts in “ it ‘embodied’ an endered itself con. 


fs ' A Arma alg “s te S ss = ’ 
= in iia hae nti 1 tna of affance in Gop, ete 

ech, ‘ean 0 be e toward od as to all particular acts, in ‘ v5 
those respects, in which re have so ri confide i in him. 


This supposes relaiioaaclign: oetaetax. te abe ise or declaration — 

-on his part, Bs the warrant for every act of affiance. W her Bien, theteforé, - 

itis s at « xy faith ‘Enoch was: translated that he shoal ( t see rol 

death,” it must ‘supposed that be bad eome, promis om intimal n to 

this ‘effect, on whicl ich, , improbable ¢ as the event be n relied, an 

in the result God hy honoured befo 7 ~The fait Noah 
had immediate respect to t » threate ed dot oad the promise a Beg 

to preserve him in the ark pres anded to prepare. ‘The 

faith of Abraham had different objects. — In 16 of the instances which 

4 this chapter ds, ‘it respected the promise of the land « | of | ood ea my 

his posterity, euift andalag the promise. of » heavenly inhe i or we ve 

: that was | the type ; ‘which faith he pt licly ar: ted by * sojo 

3 in the land of ‘promise, as in a strange country,” 


rae rather than taking up a permanent residen ce at any ware A 
ecause “he looked for a city which ] hath foundations.” pease case of : 
the offering of oo he believe d that God woul immolated 

from the dea¢ J , and the grou 1d of his faith is s td nvr 1eato 

he promise, “in Isaac shall thy | seed be called.” " aith of Sarah “i 


sted the pr: of issue,—* she judged him an who had pro- 
.””  * By fait 1 Isa aac blessed . eae co neerning things to. 
come,’ > which faith had for its object evel ‘made. to him 

God as te the future lot of the posterity ath is two Asie The chapter 

is filled with other instances expressed or implied ; and from the whole, 

as well as from e nature of the thing, it will. appear that when the 
- apostle: speaks « faith of the elders in its particular. aets, he 
wee it 4 Sh a respect , some “— declaration, or med 
tion of Gop. . 
'. This rev hie Socialis ante e aii to the faith ; but it is also 
to be observed, that the acts by which the } ith was septensateat when- 
ever it was represented by particular acts, and when the case admitted 
it, had a natural and striking conformity and correspondence to the : 
previous revelation. So Noah built the a aol a indicated that he ie “ 

ion 


os 


» had heard the threat of the world’s destruct water, and had re. oe 
ceived the promise of his a and family’s pr yation, as well as that - x D ty oF 
of a selection of the beasts 0 f the ah to all which the means of pres ; * et , 
servation, by wh y ed, and which it led him to ban 
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adopt, corresponded. When Abraham went into Canaan, at the com- 
mand of God, and upon the promise that that country should become * 
the inheritance of his descendants, he showed his faith by taking pos: 4 
session of it for them in anticipation, and his residence there indicate 
the kind of promise which he had received. When he lived in that 
promised land in tents, though opulent enough to have established him- 
self in a more settled state, the very manner in which his faith expressed 
itself, showed that he had received the promise of a “ better country,” 
which made him willing to be a “stranger and wanderer on earth ;” 
for “ they that say such things,” says the apostle, namely, that they are 
strangersand pilgrims, “ confessing” it by these significant acts, “declare 
plainly that they seek a country,” “that is, a heavenly.” ‘Thus, also, 


when Moses’s faith expressed itself, in his refusing to be called the son 


of Pharaoh’s daughter, this also clearly indicated that he had received 
the promise of something higher and more exeellent than “ the rich 

of Egypt,” which he renounced, even the recompense of the rew Pia 
to which, we are told, “he had respect.” When his faith anita 
itself by his forsaking Egypt at the head of his people, “ not fearing the 
wrath of the king,” this indicated that he had received a promise of 
protection and success, and he; eck ais “endured as seeing Him who 
is invisible.” YZ 

If, then, all these instances show, that whee the faith which the apos- 
tle commends exhibits itself in some particular act, that act has a cor- 
respondency to the previous promise of revelation, which faith must have 
for its ground and reason, then are we constrained to interpret the acts — 
of Abel's faith, so as to make them also correspond with some antece- 
dent revelation, or rather, we must suppose that the antecedent revela- ~ 
tion, though not expressly stated, (which is also the case in several other 
of the instances which are given in the chapter,)must have corresponded 
with them. His faith had respect to some previous revelation, and the 
nature of the revelation is to be collected from the significant manner 
in which he declared his faith in it. 

Now that which Abel did, “by faith,” was, if considered generally, to” 
perform an act of solemn worship, i in the confidence that it would be 
acceptable to God. This supposes a revelation, immediate or by tradi- = 
tion, that such acts of worship were acceptable to God, or his faith 
could have had no warrant, and would not haye been faith, but fancy. 


i’ 


_ But the case must be considered more particularly. His faith led him 


to offer “a more excellent sacrifice” than that of Cain; but this as ne- 
cessarily implies, that there was some antecedent revelation, to which his 
faith, as thus expressed, had respect, and on which that peculiarity of 
his offering, which distinguished it from the offering. of Cain, was found- 
ed; a revelation which indicated, that the way in which God would be 
Spprdacned acceptably, in solemn worship, was by animal sacrifices. 
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Without this, too, the faith to which his offering, which was an offering 

_. — of the firstlings of his flock, had a special fitness and adaptation, could | 
Be nave had no warrant in Divine authority. But this revelation must 
Ag ave included, in order to its being the ground of faith, as “the sub- 
ce of things hoped for,” a promise o a benefit to be conferred, in 
which pr promise Abel might confide. ~ Bu if 80, then this promise must 
have been connected, not with the worship of God in general, or per- 
formed in any way whatever indifferently, but with his worship by 
animal oblations ; for it was in this way that the faith of Abel indi- 
cated itself, specially and distinctively. The antecedent revelation 
. was, therefore, a promise of a benefit to be conferred, by means of 
animal sacrifice; and we are taught what this benefit was, by that 
‘ met was eainnlly received by the offerer—*“he obtained witness that 
was righteous ;” which, if the notion of his — righteous- 


A as been refuted, must be interpreted i in the sense of a declara- 
¥ tion of | his personal justification, and acceptance as | righteous, upon 
ae eness of his sins. ‘The reason of Abel’s acceptance and of Cain’ si 
a rejection is hereby made manifest ; the one, in secking the. Divine 


favour, conformed to his established and appointed method of being 
approached by guilty men, and the other not only neglected this, but 
pea and presumptuously substituted his own inventions. © — 
Iti ‘impossible, then, to allow the act of Abel, in this instance, t havo ; 
> bee act of faith, without allowing that it had respect to a previous 
and appropriate revelation ; a revelation which agreed to all the parts 
of that sacrificial action, by which he expressed his faith in it. 
‘Abel’s s sacrifice been eucharistic merely, it would have expressed grati- 
__ tude, but not faith; orif faith in the general sense of confidence in God 
‘that he would receive an act of grateful worship, and reward the wor- 
- shipper, it did not more express faith than the offering of Cain, who 
surely believed these two points, or he would not have brought an offer- 
ing of any kind. The offering of Abel expressed a faith which Cain 
had not, and the doctrinal principles which Abel’s faith respected, were 
" as his sacrifice visibly embodied. Ifat was not, then, an eucha- 
tic sacrifice, it was an expiatory one; and, in fact, it is “only i ina 
sacrifice of this kind, that it is possible to see that faith exhibited, which 
_ Abel had, and Cain had not. By subsequent sacrifices of expiation, 
en, is this early expiatory offering to be explained, and from these it 
will be obvious to what doctrines and principles of an antecedent reve- 
lation the faith of Abel had respect, and which his sacrifice, the exhibi- — 
tion of his faith, proclaimed. Confession of the fact of being a sinner— 
. acknowledgment of the demerit and penalty of sin and death—submis- 
sion to an ap inted mode of expiation; animal sacrifice offered vicart- 
cusly, but, in itself, a mere type of a better sacrifice, “the seed of the 
woman,” appointed to be offered at some future period—the peers of 
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this appointed method of expiation to obtain forgiveness and to admit 

the guilty into the Divine favour. . 
For these reasons, we think that the conclusion of many of our an- 

cient divines, so admirably embodied i in the following words of Archbishop . 


Magee, is not too strong, but is fully supported by the argument of the — 


case, as founded upon the brief but very explicit declarations of the 
history of the transaction in Genesis, and by the comment upon it in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Abel, in firm reliance on the promise of God, and in obedience to 
his command, offered that sacrifice, which had been enjoined as the 
religious expression of his faith; while Cain, disregarding the gracious 
assurances that had been vouchsafed, or at least disdaining to adopt the 
prescribed mode of manifesting his belief, possibly as not appearing to 
his reason to possess any efficacy or natural fitness, thought he had suifi- 
ciently acquitted himself of his duty i in acknowledging the general super- 
intendence of God, and expressing his gratitude to the Pepa Bene- 
factor, by presenting some of those good things, which he thereby con- 
fessed to have been derived from his bounty. In short, Cain, the first 


F 


. 
“4 


born of the fall, exhibits the first fruits of his parents’ disobedience, in — 


the arrogance and self sufficiency of reason rejecting the aids of reve- 
lation, because they fell not within its apprehension of right. He takes 
the first place in the annals of Deism, and displays, in his proud rejec- 
tion of the ordinance of sacrifice, the same spirit, which, in later days, 
has actuated his enlightened followers, in rejecting the sacrifice of 
__ Christ. & ta 


a If it should be asked, what evidence we have from Scripture, that 


_ such an antecedent revelation as that to which we have said Abel’s faith 
must have had respect, was made, the reply is, that if this rested only 


upon the necessary inferences which, in all fairness and consistency of 
interpretation, we must draw from the circumstances of the transaction, 
when combined with the apostle’s interpretation of it, the ground would 
be strong enough to enable us to defend it against both the attacks of 
Socinians, and of those orthodox divines who, like Mr. Davison, would 
wrest it from us, as an unnecessary post to be taken in the combat with 


the impugners of the Christian doctrine of atonement, or one which is — 


rather injurious than otherwise to the efficiency of the more direct argu- 
ment. “Such expositions,” says Mr. Davison, “do evil and disservice 
to truth; they bring in a wrong principle; they enforce a comment 


_ without a text. Such a principle is, undoubtedly, wrong, and has been 


the source of much religious speculation.” This we grant, and feel 
how important the caution is. But it does not here apply. — It is not 
enough to say that “the text” is not in the “ Mosaic history ; we must 
prove that it is not in the New Testament, or necessarily implied in its 


comments upon and inferences from Old Testament facts and’ rela: 
2 


- 
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tions. The “text” itself, supposed to be wanting, may be there, and 
even “the comment” of an inspired writer often supplies the text, and 
his reasoning the premises wanting, in so many words, in the brief and 
veiled narrative of Moses. An uninspired comment, we grant, has not 
this prerogative ; but an inspired one has, which is an important consi- 
deration, not to be overlooked. When we say that the manna, which 
fell in the wilderness, represented the supply of the spiritual Israel with 
the true bread which comes down from heaven, Mr. Davison might 

this is “the comment;” but where is “the text?” We a ae 
that the text upon which this comment is hung, is not in the history of 
Moses ; but the authority of this comment, and, if we may so speak, an 
implied “text” itself, is to be found in the words of our Lord, who calls 


_ himself “that bread ;” and in the words of St. Paul, who terms the manna 
_ the “spiritual” or typical bread. If we allege that the “ocx,” which 


when smitten poured forth its stream to refresh the fainting Israelites, 
was a figure of Christ, it might, in like manner, be urged that “ the text” 
is wanting, and, certainly, we should not gather that view from the his- 
tory of Moses; yet “the comment” is not ours, but that of the apostle, 
who says “that Rock was Christ,” ‘which can only be understood as 
asserting that it was an instituted and appointed type of Christ. Where 
we have no intimations of such adumbrations in the persons and trans- 
actions of the Old Testament, we are not at liberty to invent them, nor 
can we justly carry them beyond what is expressed by our inspired 
authority, or naturally and fairly inferred to be from it. On the 
other hand we are bound not te interpret the Old Testament with- _ 
out reference to the New; and not to disregard that light which the 
perfect revelation affords not only by its direct effulgence, but by 
its reflections upon the history of our redemption, up to the earliest 
ages. te 
_If it be argued, from the silence of the Mosaic history, that such types 
and allusions were not understood as such by the persons among whom 
they were first instituted, the answer is, 1. That though they should 


not be supposed capable of understanding them as clearly as we do, yet 


it must be supposed, that the spiritual among them had their knowledge 
and faith greatly assisted by them, and that they were among those 


“wondrous things of the law,” which were, in some measure, revealed 


to those who prayed with David, that their eyes might be opened “ to 
behold them,” or otherwise they were totally without religious use 
during all the ages previous to Christianity, and we must come to the 
conclusion that the whele system of types was without edification to the 
Jews, and are instructive only to us. If we conclude thus as to types, 
we may come to the same conclusion as to the prophecies of Messiah, 
to the spiritual meaning and real application of many of which there 


appears to be as little indication of a key as to the types. But “ can- 
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oe not be affirmed, for St. Peter tells us, that of this “salvation the pro 


phets searched diligently who prophesied of the grace that should come 
unto you; searching what or what manner of time the spirit which was 
~~ jn them did signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ 
and the glory that should follow.” The prophecies could, probably, be 
but dimly interpreted; but something was known of their general mean- 
ing, something important was obtained by “searching” to reward the 
search into their import. The same discovery of the general import 
and bearing of the types, must also have rewarded a search equally eager 
and pious. If this is not allowed, then they were not types to the an- 
ve cient Church, a position which is contradicted by St. Paul, who declares, 
as to one instance, which may serve for the rest, namely, the entering 
“" of “the priest alone once every year into the inner tabernacle,” that by 
this “the Holy Ghost stenzrrep that the way to the holiest was not YET 
made manifest,” and that the tabernacle itself, including of course, its 
services, “was a figure FOR THE TIME THEN PRESENT, in or durig 
which gifts and sacrifices were offered.” 
But, 2. We have, in one of the instances before adverted to in He- 
% brews xi, a direct proof of a distincf revelation,-which is nowhere recorded 
in the Mosaic history separate from the temporal promise in which it 
appears to have been involved. By faith Abraham, having received the 
promise of Canaan as “a place which he should afterward receive for 
an inheritance,” went to sojourn there; but by faith also he sojourned 
in this land of promise as a stranger, dwelling in tents, “for he looked 
for a city which had foundations,” for the “ heavenly state,” and by that 
act he, and Isaac, and Jacob, “the heirs with him of the same promisx,” 
_ declared plainly that they “desired a better country, even a heavenly.” 
- Of this better country they then received a promise, which promise is 
not distinctly recorded in the history of Moses; and it must, therefore 
have been either included in the promise of Canaan, which was made to 
them and their descendants, as a type, an understood type, of the eternal 
and heavenly rest, which is agreeable to the allusions of St. Paul in other 
parts of the epistle; or else it was matter of separate and unrecorded 
revelation. In either view the history of Moses is silent, and yet we are 
compelled, by the comment of the apostle, and in opposition to the argu- 
ment which Mr. Davison and others found upon that silence, to allow. 
either a collateral revelation, separate from the promise of Canaan, or 
that that promise itself had a mystic sense which became the object of 
their faith ; and thus the inspired comment of the apostle supplies a text 
wanting in the history, or an enlarged interpretation of that which is 
found in it. 
With this case of Abraham, Mr. Davison is evidently perplexed, and 
‘feels how forcibly it bears against his own rules of interpreting the 


Mosaic history of the religion of those early ages. He justly contends, 
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against Grotius and Le Clere, that the object of the faith recorded in A 
Hebrews xi, was not always a temporal one. But, then, he proposes ‘a 


to show “how God, without having granted to those patriarchs the Ci 
plicit revelation of an eternal heavenly state, a revelation which is no- a | 
where exhibited in the Pentateuch, trained them to the aim and implicit , = 
persuasion of that eternal state by large and indefinite promises of being 
‘their Gov’ and ‘their great reward,’ promises to which the present life, 4 
as to them, furnished no adequate completion.” Thus, then, we are to Na. 
conclude, that the heavenly state to which these patriarchs looked, was oe 
a matter of entire inference from the promise that God would be “ their 


God and their reward,” and from the consideration that nothing had ¥ 
occurred to them, in this present life, to be adequate to these promises. 
To the latter we may reply that, if this were the only ground of their R 


faith, they could not have made the inference till the close of life; for 
how could they know that something adequate to these promises, if not 
previously explained to refer chiefly to the future state, might not yet, 
though after much delay, occur to them? But they had this faith from 
the very giving of the promises, and, therefore, it was not lefi to future 
inference from circumstances. With respect to the former, that they 
inferred that there was a heavenly state, from the promise to Abraham, 
‘«<T will be thy God,” when no previous “ explicit revelation” of a future 
state was made ; it not only supposes that the patriarchs had no revela- 
tion at all of a future life, no knowledge of the soul’s immortality, or of 
a general judgment, of which, indeed, “ Enoch prophesied ;” but it is 
inconsistent with the public and expressive action, (an action, probably, 
intended to be instructive as a symbolical one to all with whom Abra- 
ham was connected in Canaan,) that he “dwelt in tents,” in order “to — 
declare plainly that he sought a better country.” This, surely, was not _ 
an action to be founded upon a probable, but still uncertain, inference 
from the unexplained general promise, “I will be thy Gop ;” but one 
which was suited only to express a firm faith in an explicit revelation 
and a particular promise. 

But the whole of this theory is swept away entirely by the declara- 
tion of the apostle, “These all died in faith, not having received THE 
promises,” that is, the things promised ; “ but having seen them afar off, 
and were persuaded of them, and embraced them, and confessed that 
they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth;” strangers, not at home, 
pilgrims, journeying to it. Now this home, this better country which 
they sought, the apostle here expressly says was not to them matter of 
inference, but the subject of “‘ promiszs,” in the faith of which they both 
lived and died. ne, 

In the case of Abel’s offering, as in those just given, the inspired com- 
ment of the apostle supplies “the text” to the history; or, in other 


words, it so illustrates and enlarges our knowledge of the transaction 
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7 ‘ 
m its principles and antecedent circumstances, that we are bound te 
understand it not as persons who have not this additional information, 


or those who choose to disregard it, but as it is explained upon authori- 
"ty not to be questioned. Abel, says the apostle, offered his more excel- 


lent sacrifice “by faith,” and faith must have respect to a preceding 
revelation. ' 

We have just seen what doctrinal principles were implied in the 
practice of expiatory sacrifices, and if Abel’s sacrifice was of this kind, 
which is the only satisfactory account which can be given of #t, we have 
no reason to suppose that it included any thing less or lower than those 
appointed under the Jaw, and which’ are expressly stated to be types 
and figures, and shadows of the evangelical expiation of sin. An ante- 
cedent revelation to this effect must be supposed as the ground of his 
faith ; but we are not left wholly to this: we have an account, though 
brief, of such a revelation. 

That the account is brief is no objection. What is written is not, 
for that reason, to be disregarded. There were, doubtless, reasons 
sufficiently wise why the history of the patriarchal ages was not more 
largely given. If it were only to exercise our diligence, and to lead us 
to resort to what has been called “the analogy of faith,” and to inter- 
pret Scripture by Scripture, the reason would be important. In arguing 
from this brevity or silence, however, both against the Divine institution 
of primitive sacrifice, and the evangelical interpretation of the sacrifice 
of Abel, some writers are apt to overlook the fact, that the book of 
Genesis is but a sketch of this period of ancient history ; that it is so 
throughout, and that it nowhere professes to be more. Arguments 
of this kind, as that of Bishop Warburton, who thinks it strange that if 
sacrifice were of Divine institution, not more is said on so important a 
subject, seem, insensibly, to proceed upon the supposition that the 
book of Genesis was the ritual and directory of the patriarchal Church, 
as that of Leviticus was the ritual of the Jewish. The absence of any 
account of the institution and prescribed mode of sacrifice might, in that 
case, have been thought strange ; but it is a brief history, evidently in. 
tended only to be introductory to that of God’s chosen people, the Jews, 
whose proper historiographer Moses, by Divine suggestion, became. 
Moses grounds no argument upon any part of it in favour of his own 
institutions, except it may be an implied one in favour of the peculiar 
relation of the Jews to God, as the seed of Abraham, to whom the land 
of Canaan was promised, and with whom a special covenant was made. 
The history of Abraham he was, therefore, bound to relate more at 
length, and he has done so; but where no immediate application of 
former events was to be made in this way, and the object was merely 
that of brief general instruction, we can see no particular rules binding 
upon him to omit or to insert any thing, to dilate, or to contract his nar- 
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rative. If we are to argue from the brevity or the omissions of the nar. 
rative of the book of Genesis, we may often fall into great absurdities, 
as many have done; and it might, indeed, be almost as fairly argued 
from the silence of this rapid history of the antediluvian world, that ne 
code of morals was Divinely enjoined before the giving of the ten com. 
mandments, as that sacrifices were not Divinely instituted before the 
mandates issued from Sinai; for the silence of the book of Genesis 
equally respects both. We rather choose to argue, that as moral obe- 
dience musi respect a law, and authoritative law must be a revelation 
from God ; so as faith respects doctrine and promise, that doctrine and 
those promises, if faith be obligatory, must also be a revelation from 
God; and again, as we collect from God’s displeasure against, or 
favour to certain kinds and courses of moral conduct, that man was un- 
der a law which respected morals ; so also, from his acceptance of one 
kind of sacrifice, and his rejection of another, in the case of Cain and 
Abel, it will, for the same reason follow, that man was under a Jaw of 
sacrifice, and more especially since the sacrifices to which God, in after 
ages, had uniform and special respect, were of the same kind as that 
of Abel,—animal, vicarious, and expiatory. In morals, we must sup- 
pose either traditional or personal revelation, or else give to them a 
human origin or invention, and in worship we have only the same alter- 
native ; but to give to primitive morality one origin, and to primitive 
worship another ; to ascribe one to God and another to man, is to form 
a very incongruous system, and to involve ourselves in great difficulties. 
We must suppose Adam to have been an inspired teacher of morals, but 
to have left worship indifferent ; or, if we exclude traditional revelation, 
and assume that every man was taught personally by God in those 
times, that God made revelations of his law, but none of his grace ; that 
he revealed the standard by which every man might discover his sin and 
danger, but that he made no discovery of the means by which a man, 
painfully sensible of his guilt and liableness to the punishment, might 
approach him so as to obtain his forgiveness and blessing. 

But beside this, it is easy to collect, from the sacred record in the 
early part of Genesis, brief as it is, no unimportant information of the 
theology which existed in the first family even prior to the sacrifice of 
Abel. That man was under law is certain; that death was the penalty 
of sin is equally certain. That the first pair sinned, and that they did 
not die, notwithstanding the law, were obvious facts. That the terms 
of their probation were chahged, and that they were not shut out for 
ever from the Divine regard were circumstances equally clear; and also 
that they had means of approach to God, means of obtaining his favour, 
means of sanctification, means of obtaining eternal life, must also be 
necessarily inferred. Claims of justice and yearnings of mercy in Go» 
were seen at natural and legal variance and opposition ; and if these 
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were harmonized, and harmonized they were, or “the Lamb” could 
not be said to have been slain “from the foundation of the world,” then 
must we suppose that there was some indication of this “wisdom ot 
Gop” revealed for a practical end, the necessity of which must always 
have existed, to prevent despair on the one hand, and a presumptuous dis- 
regard of the Divine laws on the other. Though in figurative language, 
or symbolical action, the manifestation of this truth might be made, yet 
it must have been substantially made, or it could not have been prac- 
tical and influential. A veiled truth, is yet a truth, though veiled. A 
shadow indicates the outline of the substance, though a shadow; and 
the sun, though shrouded with clouds, fills the hemisphere with light, 
though not with brightness, for day, however clouded, is far different 
from night. We cannot conceive of a theology at all suited, in any 
practical degree, to man’s fallen state, unless it comprehend the particu- 
lars we have given, as well as the knowledge of the existence and per- 
fections of God; and if we find an express indication of the evangelical 
method of saving man by the interposition of the incarnate Son of God, 
we may be sure that, at least all that this indication, when fairly inter- 
preted, contains was known to Abel before he offered his sacrifice ; and, 
both from the brevity of the narrative and the office of Adam as the 
teacher of religion to his children, we might also infer that this indication 
was matter of converse and explanation, though this latter consideration 
we shall not insist upon. 

It is in the first promise that this indication is to be found, and here 
we shall join issue with Mr. Davison as to its import, and the extent in 
which its meaning must have been understood in the first family. 

In another part of this work it has been established, that this pro- 
phetic promise must be understood symbolically, and that it contained 
the first manifestation of Messiah. ‘This, indeed, Mr. Davison acknow- 
ledges, but denies that his Divine nature, incarnation, the vicarious 
nature of his sufferings, and their atoning efficacy, could be inferred 
from it. As his remarks contain all that can be said against the com- 
monly received opinion that it contained an intimation of all these, we 
may quote them. ‘They contain some truth and much error. “ One 
object of faith has been always the same; that object the Redeemer. 
The original promise in paradise created this prospect of faith to be the 
light and hope of the-world for ever. But that original promise could 
not be interpreted by itself into the several parts of its appointed com- 
pletion. The general prediction of the redeeming seed, ¢ It shall bruise 
thy head and thou shalt bruise his heel,’ though adequate in the mind 
of God, to the determinate form of the Christian redemption, could not 
be so deduced into its final sense by the mind of man. And since there , 
is no other promise or prediction extant, applicable to the faith of the 
first ages, and explanatory of the mode of the Christian redemption, we 
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can justly ascribe no other knowledge of that redemption to those ages 
than such as is comprehended in the proper and apparent sense of the 
first evangelical promise, in which the particular notion of a sacrifice of 
expiation or atonement, or, indeed, of any sacrifice was then impossible 
to be discovered. It was the office of later revelation to fill up the 
design of this promise, and revelation, alone, could do it. For the de- 
ductions of supernatural truth are not within the sphere of human 
intellect. They are not to be inferred as discoverable conclusions from 
one primary principle. A Redeemer being foretold, his Divine nature, 
his incarnation, the vicarious nature of his sufferings, his death, and the 
atoning efficacy of it, all these, though real connections of truth, com- 
prehended with the original promise, in the scheme of the Divine 
economy, came down to man, like new streams of light, by these sepa- 
rate channels, and when they are communicated in their proper form, 
then we know them; not before.” (Inquiry, &c.) 

One very misleading notion, as the reader will perceive from what 
has been already said, lies at the bottom of these remarks. It is assumed 
contrary to evidence. that the book of Genesis is a complete history of 
the religious opinions of the patriarchs, and that they knew nothing on 
the subject of theology but what appears on the face of the account 
given by Moses,. who touches their theological system but incidentally. 
We say that this notion is unfounded, not only because we must neces- 
sarily infer, that in order to be religious, nay even moral men, they 
knew much more than the rapid Mosaic sketch includes; but we con- 
clude this fact on the authority of the inspired writers of the New Tes- 
tament. Thus, for instance, we have seen that Abraham had a revela- 
tion of a future state, and that Enoch prophesied of the “ coming of the 
Lord to judgment, with thousands of his saints,” though neither of those 
revelations are recorded by Moses. But though this is sufficient to 
show that the view taken of the primitive theology, by Mr. Davison, 
and those whose opinions he has undertaken to advocate, is far too 
narrow, and that his conclusions, from such premises, must be unsatis- 
factory; it is not on this ground that his notion of the general and 
indefinite nature of the first promise shall be refuted. Let it be forgot- 
ten, for a moment, that Adam was naturally the religious head and 
religious teacher of his family ; that there was always an inspiration in 
the Church of God; that the general promises and prophecies were 
adapted to excite inquiry; and that spiritual men would always, more 
or less, as now, be led into the mystery veiled under the letter and 
symbol; yet, taking the prophecy simply by itself, it will be obvious 
from a careful consideration of it, that the view just given does not do 
it justice, and that it must have been more amply and more particularly 
understood than Mr. Davison, in support of his hypothesis, would repre. 
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pretation “ into the several parts of its appointed completion,” and to be 
only able to convey some one general notion of a deliverer. But why 
are we to confine it to one general indistinct impression? Why, though 
the several parts of this prophetic promise should be allowed to be com- 
paratively obscure, and their impression to be general, should it not be 
considered in the parts of which it is actually composed? and why 
should not each part have been apprehended separately and distinctively, 
though yet obscurely? Of several parts the prophecy is, in fact, com- 
posed, and to these parts, as well as to the general impression made by 
the whole, must the attention of the patriarchs have been necessarily 
directed. ‘The Divine nature, the incarnation, the vicarious nature of 
Messiah’s sufferings, and their atoning efficacy, we are told, came to 
mn “by separate channels,” and were not in any way to be appre- 
hended in this promise. In their farther and full development we grant 
this; but let us see whether this promise, “interpreted even by itself,” 
must not have led the patriarchs many steps, at least, toward all these 
doctrines. : 

The Divine nature of the promised Redeemer, we are told, was a 
separate revelation; but, surely, this promise clearly indicated that he 
was to be of a superior nature, not only to man, but to that fell spirit 
whom he was to subdue, and whose subtlety, power, and malice, our 
first parents had so lamentably experienced; that he was to deprive 
him of that dominion which he had acquired over man, and restore the 
world from the evil effects which it had sustained from the success of 
his temptations. This was seen in the promise by an easy and natural 
interpretation, and the step from this to the absolute Divinity of this 
Restorer, or, at least, to an apprehension of the probability of it, was 
certainly not a large and difficult one. The blessings, too, which he 
was to procure for sinful man were of such a nature as to give the most 
exalted ideas of the being who could bring them back to man when for- 
feited by a most righteous sentence. They were spiritual blessings. 
For, if our first parents were to derive any consolation or benefit from 
the promise in this life; if it was to turn their repentance to any 
account ; or to give them any hope and confidence toward God, whom 
they had offended, to be assured that the head of the serpent should be 
bruised, then their attention must have been turned to spiritual bless- 
ings as the result of this, since in this life they neither obtained exemp- 
tion from labour, suffering, or death. Now those who adopt the prin- 
ciple of Mr. Davison, and will allow of no revelations in those ages 
being assumed but those which are recorded by Moses, are bound to 
allow that there was in the promise something which was intended to 
give religious hope and comfort to the first pair, and to their immediate 
posterity, or they cannot account for the existence of religious worship 
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of the same antiquity, and they will allow nothing to be assumed be- 
side what is written. If, t en, this first promise ministered to the 
religious hope, faith, and comfort of our first parents, it turned that 
hope to the spiritual blessings which they had lost, namely, the favour 
of God and eternal life, and to these as coming to them through the 
bruising of the head of the serpent by the seed of the woman. The same 
conclusion we must come to, if we adopt what we appear compelled to 
do, on apostolic authority, the doctrine of collateral expository revela- 
tions, for these would throw light upon the figurative and symbolic 
terms of the promise, and show much of its real and spiritual import. 
In either case we must resort to this promise as the source of that hope 
of pardon and spiritual victory, which, from the time it was given, be- 
came an inmate in the bosoms of faithful men, and animated them in 
their moral conflicts. Whoever, then, the seed of the woman might 
be, he was, in this very promise, exhibited as the Restorer of the all- 
important spiritual blessings of the Divine favour, power over Satan, 
and eternal life. Thus their notions of his character, and, indeed, of his 
superior nature, would be still farther advanced. 

But the bruising of the head of Satan, which could only be under- 
stood of a fatal blow to be inflicted on the power which he had acquired 
over man, and which had displayed itself in the introduction of suffer- 
ing and death, in the evil dispositions of men toward each other, and all 
the miseries which so soon sprung up in society, directed their hope 
also to future blessings as to themselves and their posterity, which bless- 
ings could be no less than deliverance from the evils which the subtlety 
of the serpent had introduced, namely, as to them, deliverance from 
affliction and death ; and, as to society, a return to primeval purity. 
Whether they looked for this deliverance by a renovation of the present 
world, or by the introduction of the pious into another, we cannot say. 
If our first parents were, for some time, uncertain as to this point, the 
antediluvian family could not long remain so, since the doctrine of a 
future life was known to Enoch, and, if not before, was revealed to 
others by the fact of his translation, and he was but “the seventh from 
Adam.” But whether by the renovation of the earth, and the restora- 
tion of the body of man to immortality in this world, or by the resur- 
rection of the body and the glorification of the soul in a future state, 
still was such a restoration implied in the promise, and the person by 
whom death was to be conquered and sin expelled from man’s heart, 
and immortality and bliss restored, was still ‘the seed of the woman.” 
That the Divinity of a being capable of bestowing such favours, was, 
at least, indicated in the first promise, is not, therefore, too strong a 
conclusion; and though new communications of this truth, coming 
through “separate channels,” illustrated the text of this revelation, yet 
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nope of “a Redeemer,” we see those concomitant circumstances from 
which it could not but be inferred, that he was, at least, super-human 
and super-angelic. He was the seed of the woman, and yet superior to 
“the archangel fallen”—and he was seen in that promise, as he is seen 
now, though with greater detail of circumstance, as the great medium 
of pardon, moral renovation, immortality, and eternal life. 

It is equally untenable to say, that the doctrine of the incarnation 
was not to be deduced from the promise before us, but. that this also 
came by “a separate channel.” The farther revelation of this truth 
opened for itself various courses, but it is there also. The being there 
spoken of as superior to the serpent, and as so superior to man, even in 
his innocence and perfection, that he should subdue the power which 
had subdued Adam, and recover what Adam lost, was, nevertheless, 
to be “the srrp of the woman :” to be her offspring even in her fallen 
state; so that in truth so much of the doctrine of the incarnation was to 
be deduced from the promise, that this “seed of the woman” was at 
once to be man, and more than man. And then for the doctrine of his 
“vicarious sufferings,’ and their efficacy, why should we be compelled 
wholly to look for the first indication of this to revelations coming to 
man through separate and later channels?’ These, we again thankfully 
acknowledge, have been abundantly opened ; but, if we allow Adam and 
the patriarchs to have been men of but common powers of reflection, 
(though to them a very vigorous and even cultivated intellect might in 
justice be conceded,) then the first indication of this truth also must 
have been seen in the first promise. It was comparatively dim and 
obscure we grant; but there was a substantive manifestation of it ; and, 
to say nothing of collateral instruction from Gop himself, it was appre- 
hended in the first promise, not by difficult and distant, but by near and 
natural inference, that the restoration of man should be effected by the 
sufferings of the Restorer. For what could be understood by the bruis- 
ing of the heel of the seed of the woman in the conflict which was to 
spring from the enmity put between that seed, some one distinguished 
person so called, and the serpent, but a temporary injury and suffering ? 
‘and why should he sustain the injury rather than any other descendant 
of the woman, except that the conflict, in which he engaged, was in his 
character of Redeemer, coming forth to the struggle for man’s sake, 
and for man’s rescue? As he was a being superior to man, and yet 
man, then is there an indication of his incarnation; if of his incarna- 
tion, then it was indicated also that his sufferings were voluntary, for to 
suffer could not spring from his weakness who was able to subdue, but 
from the will of him who chose, in this way, to subdue the grand 
enemy. His suffering, then, was for man, and it was voluntary suffer. 
ing for man; and if voluntary, then was there a connection between 
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head, that is, his conquest over Satan, and the rescue of man from his 
dominion ; in other words, there was an efficacy in his sufferings which 
connected themselves, not by accident, but by appointment and institu- 
tion, with man’s salvation from those evils, spiritual and corporal, which, 
had been induced by the power and malice of the devil. 

Interpreted then by itself, there is much more in this promise than 
Mr. Davison has discovered in it. It exhibited to man the means of his 
salvation ; this was to be effected by the interposition of a being of a 
superio et el made “the seed of the woman ;” his office was to de- 

orks of the devil; he exposed himself to voluntary sufferings 
He this end ; these sufferings had a direct efficacy and connection with 
man’s deliverance from the power of Satan, and, therefore, we may add,, 
with the justice of Gop, since Satan could have no power over man but 
by God’s permission, which permission was a part of man’s righteous, 
punishment. ‘This last consideration is of great importance. For as. 
the patriarchs, with their lofty and clear notions of the majesty of the 
Divine being, could not suppose that Satan had obtained any victory 
over him, or that the conflict between the Redeemer and him was to be 
one of power merely, since they must have known that he might at any 
time have been expelled from his usurped dominion by the fiat of the 
Almighty ; so the dominion of Satan must have been regarded by them. 
in the light of a judicial permission for the punishment of sin, and ex-, 
hibiting the awful justice and sanctity of the law of God. It would, 
therefore, necessarily follow, in their reasonings on this subject, that the 
sufferings of the seed of the woman, expressed by the bruising of his 
heel, as they were demonstrated to be voluntary on his part by the 
superior greatness of his nature, and were expressly appointed on the 
part of God, as appears from the very terms of the first promise, were 
connected with this exercise of punitive justice, and were designed to 
remove it. Here, then, the notion of satisfaction and atonement breaks, 
in, and a basis was laid for the rite of expiatory sacrifice, and the con- 
formity of that rite to the doctrine of the first promise is at once seen ; 
it thus became a visible expresripa of the faith of the fathers in this 
appointed method of man’s deliverance. 

There is nothing in this exposition of the import of the first promise 
which is so suggested by what we now know on these important sub- 
jects, as to be supposed out of the reach of the spiritually minded and 
reflecting part of the first family; and if so, then this promise may be 
considered as the basis of Abel’s faith, and its doctrine as visibly em- 
bodied in what was peculiar in Abel’s offering. Even if we were not 
able to refer to a promise sufficiently definite to support such an ex- 
pression of faith, the former view we have taken would still hold good, 
that all faith necessarily supposes a previous revelation ; and if faith 
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revelation of some particular doctrine, object, or view, must. necessarily 
be supposed, or it is not faith, but fancy and presumption. 

‘This vainly urged against this, by Mr. Davison, that the faith spoken 
of by St. Paul in Hebrews xi, had for its simple and general object, that 
“ God is the rewarder of such as diligently seek him.” For, though this 
is supposed as the ground of every act of faith, yet the special acts re- 
corded have each their special object. Even, if it were not so, this 
general principle itself is not to be so generally and indefinitely inter- 
preted, as Mr. Davison would have it, who tells us that the first creed 
was “that God is a rewarder,” and that the other articles were given 
by successive and distant revelations. This is a partial and delusive 
statement ; for, from this very text, which surely Mr. Davison had no 
right to curtail, another article is to be assigned to the first creed, 
namely, that God is not merely a rewarder, but a rewarder of those 
“that diligently seek him.” Even with respect to the first, as Mr. Law 
justly observes, ‘“‘ God cannot be considered as a rewarder of mankind 
in any other sense than as he is a fulfiller of his promises made to man- 
Kind in the covenant of Messiah. For God could not give, nor man 
receive, any rewards or blessings, but in and through one Mediator, 
Christ Jesus.” (Confutation of Warburton.) But we may add, that the 
rewarding mentioned by the apostle is connected with “ seeking” him. 
Only to such he was or .s a reward “ who diligently seek him,” and this 
seeking or worshipping God supposes some appointed instituted method 
of approaching him, and which, therefore, must be regarded by an ac- 
ceptable faith, and recognized by its external acts. \ This is not mere 
inference, for both Cain and Abel believed that “God is, and that he is 
a rewarder,” and they both sought him ; but they sought him differently, 
and to Abel only and to his offering, that is, to his mode of “ seeking” 
God, his Maker had respect. But farther, the whole chapter’ shows 
that, beside this general principle, the acts of faith there recorded reposed 
on antecedent revelations, either general or specific, which accorded 
with them. Noah’s faith respected the promise of his preservation in 
the ark; Abraham’s, that he should have a son, that his seed should 
possess the earthly Canaan, and he himself the heavenly Canaan ; 
Moses’s faith, in the first instance recorded of it, respected the promises 
of spiritual and eternal blessings to those who should renounce the 
“pleasures of sin for a season,” and in the second, the promise of God 
to deliver Israel, and to fulfil the promise made to. Abraham; and so 
also in the other instances given, the faith constantly respected some 
particular revelation from God, From all this, it will follow, that the 
apostle, in this chapter, did not intend to say that the object of faith, in 
any age whatever, was exclusively, that God is a rewarder of them 
who seek him, but that the elders who obtained the « good report” had 
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and rewarded. He lays down two principles, it is true, which must be 
assumed before any special act of faith can be exercised— That God 
is,” or there could be no object of trust ; and that he rewards them that 
“diligently seek him,” or there could be no motive to prayer, or to ask 
his interposition in any case; but these principles being admitted, then 
every word and promise of God becomes an object of faith to good men, 
who derive from this habit. of trusting in God, on the authority of his 
own engagements, that courage and constancy by which they are dis- 
‘tinguished, and are crowned with those rewards which he has always 
‘attached to faith. 
. And here, also, we may observe, that the notion stated above, that the 
mere belief by these ancient patriarchs that God is, and “that he is a 
rewarder,” could not be at all apposite to the purpose for which this 
‘recital of the faith of the elders was addressed to the Hebrews. The 
“object of it was clearly to induce the Jews who believed, not “to cast 
away their confidence,” their faith in Christ. Bat what adaptation to 
‘this end can we discern in the dry statement that Abel and Enoch be- 
sieved that Ged is, and that he is “a rewarder?” Had the Hebrews 
renounced Christ, and turned Jews again, they would still have believed 
these twe points of doctrine. There are but two views of this recital 
‘of the instances of ancient faith which can harmonize it with the apostle’s 
argument and design. ‘The first is to consider him as adducing this list 
of worthies as examples of a steady faith in all that God had then revealed 
to man, and of the happy effects which followed. The connection of 
this with ‘this argument will then be obvious ; for, by these examples, he 
urges the Hebrews to persevere in believing all that God had, “in these 
last days,” revealed of his Son, Jesus Christ, in disregard of the dangers 
and persecutions to which they were exposed on that account ; because 
‘thus they would share in the “ good report” and in the rewards of the 
% elders” of their own Church, and imitate the honourable piety of their 
ancestry. This is encagh for our argument. But there is a second 
view, not to be slightly passed over, which is, that these instances of 
ancient faith are adduced by the apostle to prove that all the “ elders” 
of the patriarchal and Jewish Churches had faith in tae Crrisr ro 
comen, and that, therefore, the Hebrews would be the imitators of their 
faith and the partakers of its rewards in “holding fast their confidence,” 
their faith in the same Christ who had already come, and whom they 
vhad received as. such. Nor is even this stronger view difficult to be 
‘made out; for, though the different acts and exercises of faith ascribed 
to them have respect to different promises and revelations, some spiritual, 
some temporal, and some mixed, yet may we trace in all of them a re- 
‘spect, mere or less immediate, to the leading object of all faith, the Mes- 
giah himself. We have seen that Abel’s faith had respect to the method 
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As that seed was appointed to remedy the evils brought into the world 
by the serpent, it is clear that eternal life could only be expected with 
reference to: him, and Enoch’s lofty faith in a future heavenly state 
consequently looked to him then, like ours now, as “ the author of eter- 
nal salvation to them that obey him,”—a conclusion, as to this patriarch, 
which is rendered stronger by his prophecy of Christ’s coming to judg- 
ment “ with ten thousand of his saints.” Noah’s faith had immediate 
respect to the promise of God to preserve him in the ark ; but it cannot 


be disconnected from his faith in the first promise and other revelations 


of the bruising of the head of the serpent by Messiah, a promise which 
had not been accomplished, and which, if he believed God to be faithful, 
he must have concluded could not fall to the ground, and that his pre- 
servation, in order to prevent the human race from extinction, and to 
bring in the seed of the woman, in the fulness of time, was connected 
withit.. His faith in God, as his deliverer, was bound up, therefore, we 
may almost say necessarily, with his faith in the Redeemer, and the one 
was the evidence of the other ; for which reason, principally, it probably 
was, that the apostle says “that he became heir of the righteousness 
which is by faith.” All the acts of Abraham’s faith had respect, imme. 


diately or ultimately, to the promised seed. The possession of Canaan 


by his posterity, from whom the Messiah was to spring,—the enjoyment 
of eternal life for himself, which was the final effect of his justification 
by faith in the seed in whom all nations were to be blessed,—the trans- 
action as to Isaac, when he believed that God would raise him from the 
dead, because he believed that the. promise could not fail which had 
declared that the Messiah should spring from Isaac,—« In Isaac shall 
thy seed be called.” The faith of Isaac, in blessing, or prophesying of 
the condition of Jacob and Esau, had still reference to the Messiah, who 
was to descend from Jacob, not Esau, and the lot of whose posterity 
was regulated accordingly. The same observation may be made as to 
Jacob blessing the sons of Joseph, and Joseph’s making mention of the 
departure of the children of Israel, and giving commandment concern- 
ing his bones: both related to the settlement of the tribes in Canaan, 
and both were complicated with the relation of that event to, and the 
peculiarity stamped upon Israel, by the expected coming of Messias. 
When Moses, by faith, full of the hopes of immortality, renounced the 
temptations of the Egyptian court, the reproach he endured is called 
“the reproach of Christ,” the apostle thus plainly intimating, that it was 
through the expected Messiah that he looked for the hope of eternal 
life, “ the recompense of the reward.” His faith, as leader of the hosts 
of Israel, was connected with the promises of God to give them posses- 
sion of the land of Canaan as their patrimony, as that was with the ad- 
vent of the Messiah among them “in the fulness of time.” +The faith 
of _" may appear more remotely connected with the promise of 
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Messiah; but the connection may still be traced. She believed m the 
God of Israel as the true God; but by entertaining and preserving the 
spies, she also intimated her faith in the promise of God to give ‘he de- 
scendants of Abraham the land of Canaan for their inheritance, which 
design she could only know from the promises made to Abraham, either 
traditionally from him, who had himself long resided in Canaan; or by 
information from the spies ; and if she had this knowledge in either way, 
it is not difficult to suppose her informed, also, as to the seed promised 
to Abraham, in which all the nations of the earth were to be blessed. 
I incline to think, that the faith of Rahab had respect not so much. to 
any information she received from the spies, as to traditions derived from 
Abraham. Whether she stood, by her descent, in any near relation to 
those with whom Abraham had more immediately conversed, or whether 
Abraham had very publicly testified in Canaan God’s design to establish 
his posterity there, and to raise up from among them the holy seed, the 
Messiah, I will not pretend to determine ; but there are two reasons 
which, at least, make it probable that Abraham gave a public testimony 
to religious truth during his residence in. Canaan... The first is, his resi- 
dence in tents; thereby “declaring plainly,” says the Apostle Paul, 
“that he sought a better country, even a heavenly ;” that is, declaring 
it to the Canaanites, or the action would have had no meaning, declaring 
this doctrine to the people of his own age. ‘The second is, that the 
same apostle gives it as a reason for the preservation of Rahab, that 
she believed, while those “ that believed not’’ perished, meaning plainly 
the rest of the Canaanites. Now, what were they to believe, and why 
were they guilty for not believing ? The only rational answer to be given 
is, that they had had the means of knowing the designs of God, as to 
Abraham and his posterity, from whom the promised Messiah was to 
spring; and that, not crediting the testimony given first by Abraham, 
and which was afterward confirmed by the wonders of Egypt, but setting 
themselves against the designs of God, they “ perished” judicially, while 
Rahab, on account of her faith in these revelations, was preserved. 
With respect to ‘Gideon, and Barak, and Samson, and Jephthah, 
and Daniel, and Samuel,” they were judges, kings, and conquerors. 
They had a lofiy faith in the special promises of success, which God 
was pleased to make to them; but that faith, also, sprung from, and 
was supported by, the special relation in which their nation stood to 
Jehovah ; they were the seed of Abraham ; they held their land by the 
grant of the Most High; they were all taught to look for the rising of 
the mighty prince Messiah among them ; and their faith in special pro- 
mises of success, could not but have respect to all these covenant en- 
gagements of God with their people, and may be considered as in no 
small degree grounded upon them, and, in its special acts, as an evi- 
dence that they had this faith in the deeper and more comprehensive 
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promises. , Certain it is, that one of them mentioned in this list of war- 
riors, David, does, in the very songs in which he celebrates his victories, 
almost constantly blend them with the conquests-of Messiah ; which is 
itself a marked and eminent proof of the connection whica was con- 
stantly kept up in the minds of the pious governors of Israel between 
the political fortunes of their nation and the promises: which respected 
the seed of Abraham. As to the prophets, also mentioned by the apostle, 
they were constantly made the channels of new revelations as to the 
Messiah, and their faith, therefore, had an immediate reference to him ; 
and for the sufferers in the cause of religious truth, so honourably 
recorded, the martyrs of the Old Testament who had “trial of cruel 
mockings and scourgings, were stoned, sawn asunder,” &c, they are all 
represented as supported by their hope of immortality and a resurrec- 
tion; blessings which, from the first, were acknowledged to come to 
man only through the appointed Redeemer. Thus the faith of all had 
respect to Christ, either more directly or remotely ; and, if farther proof 
were necessary, all that has been said is crowned by the concluding 
sentence of the apostle—* and these all having obtained a good report, 
through faith, received not the promise, God having provided some bet- 
ter thing for us, that they without us should not be made perfect ;” 
which “better thing,’ whether it mean the personal appearance of 
Messiah, or their reception into heaven by a resurrection, which God 
determined should not take place as to the Church separately, but in a 
body, proves that not only did their faith look back to special promises _ 
of succour, deliverance, and other blessings ; but was constantly looking 
forward to Christ, and to the blessings of a resurrection and eternal life, 
which he was to bestow. This, he affirms, too, was the’ case with arth 
whom he had mentioned—* these att prep in the faith ;” but in what 
faith did they die? not the faith they had in the promises of the various 
deliverances mentioned in the chapter; those special acts of faith were 
past, and the special promises to which they were directed were ob- 
tained long before death: they died in the faith of unaccomplished 
promises—the appearance of Messiah, and the obtaining of eternal life 
through him. 

Enough has been said to prove, that the sacrifice of Abel was expia. 
tory, and that it conformed, as an act of faith, to some anterior revela- 
tion. If that revelation were only that which is recorded in the first 
promise, on which some remarks have been offered, Abel’s faith ac- 
corded with its general indication of the doctrine of vicarious suffering ; 
but his visibly representing his faith in these doctrines, by an animal 
sacrifice, is not to be resolved into the invention and device of Abel, 
though he himself should be assumed to have been the first to adopt 
this rite, unless we suppose him to have been under special direction. 


It is very true, and a point not to be at any time lost sight of, that the 
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open and marked acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice was a Divine confirma- 
tion of the mode of approaching him by animal sacrifice ; and seems to 
have been intended as instructive and admonitory to the world, and to 
have invested this mode of worship with a renewed and more signal 
stamp of Divine appointment than heretofore. That in this light it was 
considered by the apostle, appears plainly deducible from his words, 
“and by it, (his sacrifice,) he being dead, yet speaketh.” By words 
more emphatic he could not have marked the importance of that act, as 
an act of public and sanctioned instruction. Abel “spoke”? to all suc. 
ceeding ages, and continues to speak, not by his personal righteousness, 
not by any other circumstance whatever, but by his sacrifice, (for with 
éuciag understood, must avryg agree ;) and in no way could he, except 
by his sacrifice as distinct from that of Cain, speak to future ages, and 
as that sacrifice taught how sinful guilty men were to approach God, 
and was a declaration of the necessity of atonement for their sins. We 
should think this a sufficient answer to all who complain of the want of 
an express indication of the Divine appointment of animal expiatory 
sacrifice in the first family. The indication called for is here express, 
since this kind of sacrifice was accepted, and an offering, not animal 
and not expiatory, was as publicly rejected; and since, also, Abel, as 
we may conclude from the apostle’s emphatic words, did not act in this 
affair merely as a private man; but as one who was, by his acts, to 
instruct and influence others—“ by it he, being dead, yet,” even to this 
day, “ speaketh.” 

Decidedly, however, as this circumstance marked out a sanctioned 
method of approaching Gop, we think that Abel rather conformed to a 
previously appointed sacrificial institution than then, for the first time, 
offered an animal and expiatory sacrifice, though it should be supposed 
to be under a Divine direction. For Cain could not have been so 
blamable had he not violated some rule, some instituted practice, as to 
the mode of worship; and, after all that has been said, the clothing of 
our first parents with the skins of beasts, cannot so well be accounted 
for as by supposing those skins to have been taken from animals offered 
in sacrifice. 

But whether this typical method of representing the future atonement 
first took place with Abel, or previously with Adam, a Divine origin 
must be assigned to it. The proof of this has been greatly anticipated 
in the above observations, which have been designed to establish the 
expiatory.character of Abel’s offering ; but a few addidonal remarks on 
this subject may not be useless. 

The human invention of primitive animal sacrifice is a point given up 
by Mr. Davison, and other writers on the same side, if such sacrifices 
can be proved expiatory. The human invention of eucharistic offerings 


they can conceive; and Mr. Davison thinks he can find a natural ex 
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planation of the practice of offering animal sacrifice, if considered as a 
confession of guilt; but for ‘that condition of animal sacrifice, its ex- 
piatory atoning power,” he observes, I confess myself unable to compre- 
hend how it can ever be grounded on the principles of reason, or deduced 
from the light of nature. There exists no discernible connection between 
the one and the other. On the contrary, nature has nothing to say for 
&ich an expiatory power, and reason every thing against it. For that 
the life of a brate creature should ransom the life of a man; that its 
blood should have any virtue to wash away his sin, or purify his con- 
science, or redeem his penalty; or that the involuntary sufferings of a 
being, itself unconscious and irrational, should have a moral efficacy to 
his benefit or pardon, or be able to restore him with Gop, these are 
things repugnant to the sense of reason, incapable of being brought into 
the scale of the first ideas of nature, and contradictory to all genuine 
religion, natural and revealed. For as to the remission of sin, it is 
plainly altogether within the prerogative of Gop, an act of his mere 
mercy ; and since it is so, every thing relating to the conveyance and 
the sanction, the profession, and the security of it, can spring only from 
his appointment.” 

But this being allowed, and nothing can be more obvious, then it fol- 
lows, that the patriarchal sacrifices, if proved to be expiatory, as the 
means of removing wrath from offenders, and of conveying and sanc- 
tioning pardon, must be allowed to have had Divine institution, and tne 
notion of their being of human device, must, in consequence, be given 
up. In proof of this, we have seen that Abel’s justification was the 
result of his faith, and that this faith was connected with that in his 
sacrifice which distinguished it from the offering of Cain; and thus its 
expiatory character is established by its having been the means to him 
of the remission of sin; and the appointed medium of the “ conveyance” 
and “security” of the benefit. ‘We have also seen, that Noah’s burnt 
offering was connected with the averting of the wrath of God from the 
future world, so that not even its wickedness should lead him again “ to 
destroy all flesh” by a universal flood; that the sacrifices of the friends 
of Job (5) were of the same expiatory character ; and that the reason 
for the prohibition of blood was, under both dispensations, the patriarchal 


(5) Mr. Davison, in pursuance of his theory, that the patriarchal sacrifices 
were not expiatory, has strangely averred, that this transaction is ‘‘a proof of 
the efficacy of Job’s prayer, not of the expiatory power of the sacrifice of his 
friends.” Why, then, was not the prayer efficacious, without the sacrifice? 
And how could the “burnt offering” of his friends give efficacy to his prayer, 
anless by way of expiation? What is the office of expiatory sacrifice, but to 
avert the anger of God from the offerer? This was precisely the effect of 
the burnt offering of Eliphaz and his friends: that it was connected with the 
prayer of Job, no more alters the expiatory character of that offering, than the 
prayers which accompanied such offerings under the law, 
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and the Mbsaic, the same. To these may be added two passages in 
Exodus, which show that animal sacrifices, among the patriarchs, were 
offered for averting the Divine displeasure, and that this notion of sacri- 
fice was entertained by the Israelites, previous to the giving of the law. 
“ Let us go, I pray thee, three days’ journey into the desert, and sacrifice 
unto the Lord’ our God, lest he fall upon us with pestilence, or with the 
sword,” Exodus v, 3. ‘Thou must give us also sacrifices and burnt 
offerings, that we may sacrifice unto the Lord our God,” Exodus x, 
25, 26. ‘The remark of Dr. Richie (Pec. Doc.) is here pertinent. “In 
these two passages Moses and Aaron speak of sacrificing not as a new 
and uncommon thing, but as a usual mode of worship, with which Pha- 
raoh was as well acquainted as themselves, consequently a thing that 
was not a late or new invention.” And in pursuance of the same argu- 
ment it may be noted, that Moses, even in the law, nowhere speaks of 
expiatory sacrifice as a new institution, a rite which was henceforward 
to be considered as bearing a higher character than formerly; but as a 
thing familiar to the people. Now such an intimation would, doubtless, 
have been necessary on the very ground just stated, the repugnancy of 
animal sacrifices, considered as expiatory, to nature and reason; but to 
prepare them for such a change, for an institution so repugnant to the 
former class and order of their notions on this subject, there is nothing 
said by Moses, no intimation of an alteration in the character of sacrifice 
is given; but a practice manifestly familiar is brought under new and 
special rules, assigned to certain persons as the sacrificers, and to cer- 
tain places, and appropriated to the national religion, and the system of 
a theocratical government. Whence, then, did this familiarity with the 
notion of expiatory sacrifice arise among the Israelites? If the book 
of Genesis were written previously to the law, and they collected the 
notion from that, then this is proof that they understood the patriarchal 
sacrifices to be expiatory; and if, as others think, that book was not 
written the first in the series of the Pentateuch, but the last, they had the 
notion from tradition and custom. 

Though we think that the evidence of Scripture is of sufficient clear- 
ness to establish the Divine origin of the antediluvian sacrifices ; and. 
with Hallet, (in Hebrews xi, 4,) regard the public Divine acceptance of 
Abel’s sacrifice as amounting to a demonstration of their institution by 
the authority of God, the argument drawn from the natural incongruity 
of sacrificial rites, on which so many writers have forcibly dwelt, ought 
not to be overlooked. It comes in to confirm the above deductions 
from Scripture, and though it has been sometimes attacked with great 
ingenuity, it has never been solidly refuted. “It is evident,” says 
Delany, (Revelation Examined,) “that unprejudiced reason never could 
antecedently dictate, that destroying the best of our fruits and creatures 
could be an office acceptable to God, but quite the contrary. Also, a it 
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did not, prevail from any demand of nature is undeniable, for I believe 
that no man will say that we have any natural instinct or appetite to 
gratify in spilling the blood of an innocent, inoffensive creature upon 
the earth, or burning his body upon an altar. Nor could there be any 
temptation from appetite to do this in those ages, when the whole sacri- 
fice was consumed by fire, or when, if it were not, yet men wholly 
abstained from flesh.” 

The practice cannot be resolved into priestcraft, for no order of priests 
was then instituted; and if men resolve it into superstition, they must 
not only suppose that the first family were superstitious, but, also, that 
God, by his acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice, gave his sanction to a super 
stitious and irrational practice ; and if none will be so bold as this, there 
remains no other resource, than to contend for its reasonableness, in oppo- 
sition to the argument just quoted from Delany ; and to aid the case by 
assuming, also, that it was the dictate of a delicate and enlightened sen- 
timentalism. This is the course taken by Mr. Davison, who has placed 
what others have urged with the same intent, in the most forcible light, 
so that, in refuting him, we refute all. To begin with “the more sim- 
ple forms of oblation ;” those offerings of the fruits of the earth, which 
have been termed eucharistical, “reason,” says Mr. Davison, ‘ seems to 
recognize them at once; they are the tokens of a commemorative piety, 
rendering to the Creator and supreme Giver a portion of his gifts, in 
confession of his original dominion in them, and of his continued favour 
and beneficence.” But this is very far from being a rational account 
of even simple thank offerings of fruits; supposing such offerings to 
have been really made in those primitive times. Of this, in fact, we 
have no evidence, for we read only of one oblation of this kind, that of 
Cain, and it was not accepted by Gop. But waiving that objection, 
and supposing such offerings to have formed a part of the primitive 
worship, from whence, we may ask, did men obtain the notion, that in 
such acts they gave back to the supreme Giver some portion of his gifts? 
It is not, surely, assumed by the advocates of this theory, that the first 
men were like those stupid idolaters of following ages, who thought that 
the deities themselves feasted upon the oblations brought to their tem- 
ples. On the contrary, their views of God were elevated and spiritual ; 
and whenever such a Being is acknowledged, it is clear, that the notion 
of giving back any thing to him, can only be a rational one, when he 
has appointed something to be done in return for his gifts, or to be 
appropriated to his service; which leads us at once to the doctrine of 
a Divine institution. The only rational notion of a return to God as an 
acknowledgment for his favours, when notions of his spirituality and 
independence are entertained, is that of gratitude, and thanksgiving, and 
obedience. These form “a reasonable service ;” but when we go 
beyond these, we may well be at a loss to know “ what We Can give unto 
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him.” If he requires more than these, as acknowledgments of our 
dependence and his goodness, how should we know that he requires 
more, unless we had some revelation on the subject? And if we had a 
general revelation, importing that something more would be acceptable, 
how should we be able to fix upon one particular thing, as the subject 
of such an oblation, more than another? A Divine institution would 
invest such offerings with a symbolical, or a typical character, or both ; 
and then they would have a manifest reason ; but, assuredly, independ- 
ent of that, they would rest upon no rational ground whatever ; there 
could be no discernible connection between the act and the end, in any 
case where the majesty and spirituality of God were recognized. Mr. 
Davison assumes that, though “the prayer or the oblation cannot 
purchase the favour of God, it may make us fitter objects of his 
favour.” But, we ask, even if we should allow that prayer makes us 
fitter objects of his favour, how we could know even this without reve- 
Jation ; or, if we could place this effect to the account of prayer by 
something like a rational deduction, how we could get the idea, that to 

approach a spiritual Being, with a few handfuls of fruit gathered from 
the earth, and to present them in addition to our prayers, should 
render us the “fitter objects” of the Divine beneficence? There is no 
rational connection between the act and the end, on which to establish 
the conclusion. 

Reason failing here, recourse is had to sentiment. 

“In the first dawn of the world, and the beginnings of religion, it is 
reasonable to think that the direction of feeling and duty was more 
exclusively toward God. The recent creation of the world, the revela- 
tions in paradise, and the great transactions of his providence, may 
well be thought to have wrought a powerful impression on the first race, 
and to have given them, though not a purer knowledge, yet a more 
intimate and a more intense perception, of his being and presence.— 
The continued miracle of the actual manifestations of God would enforce 
the same impressions upon them. ‘These having less scope of action 
in communion with their fellow creatures, in the solitude of life around 
them, in the great simplicity of the social state, and the consequent des. 
titution-of the objects of the social duties ; their religion would make the 
acts of devotion its chief monuments of moral obligation. Works of 
justice and charity could have little place. Works of adoration must 
fill the void. And it is real action, not unembodied sentiment, which 
the Creator has made to be the master principle of our moral constitu. 
tion. From these causes some boldness ia the form of a representative 
character, some ritual clothed with the imagery of a symbolical expres- 
sion, would more readily pass into the first liturgy of nature. Not sim- 
ple adoration, not the naked and unadorned oblations of the tongue; but 


adoration invested in some striking and significative form, and conveyed 
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by. the instrumentality of material tokens, would be most in accordance 
with the strong energies of feeling, and the insulated condition of the 
primitive race.” (Primitive Sac.) 

Two or three observations will be sufficient to dissipate all these 
fancy pictures. 1. It is not true, that the “recent creation of the 
world, the revelations in paradise,” &c, made that great moral impres- 
sion upon the first men which is here described. That impression did 
not keep our first parents from sin ; much less did it produce this effect 
upon Cain and his descendants ; nor upon “the sons of God,” the race 
of Seth, who soon became corrupt; and so wickedness rapidly in- 
creased, until the measure of the sin of the world was filled up. 2. It 
is equally unfounded, that in that state of society “works of justice and 
charity could have little place, and that works of adoration must fill the 
void ;” for the crimes laid to the charge of the antediluvians are wick- 
edness, and especially violence, which is opposed both to justice and to 
charity ; and it is impossible to suppose any state of society existing, 
since the fall, in which both justice and charity were not virtues of daily 
requirement, and that in their constant and vigorous exercise. Cain, 
for instance, needed both, for he grossly violated both in hating and 
murdering his brother. 3. That strongly active devotional sentiment 
which Mr. Davison supposes to exist in those ages, which required 
something more to embody and represent it than prayer and praise, and 
which with so much plastic energy is assumed to have clothed uself 
“with the imagery of a symbolical expression,’ is equally contra- 
dicted by the facts of the case. There was no such eacess of the devo. 
tional principle. On Mr. Davison’s own interpretation of the ‘* more 
abundant sacrifice,” more in quantity, one of the two brothers, first 
descended from the first pair, was deficient in it; the rapidly spreading 
wickedness of man shows that the religious sentiment was weak and 
not powerful; it is not seen even in the perverted forms of idolatry 
and superstition, for neither is charged upon the antediluvians, but moral 
wickedness only ; and instead of their having “a more intense percep- 
tion of the being and presence of God,” as Mr. Davison imagines for 
them, Moses declares “ the imagination of the thoughts of the heart of 
man to be only evil continually,” and that even long before the flood, 
and while men were alive who had conversed with Adam. Thus pass 
away the fancies on which this theory is built; nor is that of Bishop 
Warburton better supported, who resolves these early oblations into a 
representation by action, arising out of the “defects and imperfections 
of the primitive language ;” for of these defects and imperfections 
there is not only not the least evidence, but the irresistible inference 
from the narrative of Moses is, that a language was in use in the first 
family sufficiently copious for all subjects of religion, as well as for the 


common intercourse of life. This notion also farther inyolyes the 
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absurdity and contradiction, that when man was created in perfection, 
he should not be endowed with the power of embodying his thoughts in 
language. 

If, then, the presentation of the mere fruits of the earth to God as 
thank offerings and acknowledgments of dependence, cannot be reason. 
ably accounted for without supposing a Divine institution, the difficulty 
is increased when animal oblations are added to these offerings, and 
considered also as merely eucharistical. All the difficulties just men- 
tioned lie with equal force against such a designation of them, with these 
additional considerations, 1. That the putting beasts to death is an act far- 
ther removed from the idea of a mere oblation, since nothing would, with- 
out a revelation, appear less acceptable to a merciful and benevolent being. 
2. A moral objection would also interpose. Man’s dominion of the 
creatures was from God ; but it was to be exercised, like his power of 
every other kind, upon his responsibility. Wanton cruelty to animal. 
must, of necessity, have been considered a moral evil. To inflict pain 
and death upon even the noxious animals, without so clear a necessity 
as should warrant it, and without its being necessary to the “subduing” 
of the earth, could not be thought blameless, much less upon those in- 
noxious animals which, from the beginning, were the only subjects of 
sacrifice. This would be felt the more strongly before flesh had been per- 
mitted to man for food, and when, so to speak, a greater sacredness was 
thrown around the life of the domestic animals than afterward ; nor can 
it appear reasonable, even if we were to allow that a sort of sentiment- 
ality might lead man to fix upon the oblation of slain beasts as an ex- 
pressive ritual to be added to the “Liturgy of Nature ;” that, without 
any authority, any intimation from Heaven that such sacrifices would be 
well pleasing to Gop, men could conclude that a mere sentimental 
notion of ceremonial fitness, and giving “boldness to the representative 
character” of worship, would be a stifficient moral reason to take of 
their flocks and herds, and shed their blood and burn their flesh upon altars. 
Mr. Davison endeavours to meet the objection to the natural incongruity 
of animal sacrifices as acts of worship, by distinguishing between the two 


conditions of animal sacrifice, “ the guilt of the worshipper and the expia- 


tion of his sin.” Expiatory sacrifice, we have seen, he gives up, as not for 


@ moment to be referred to human invention, but thinks that there was no. 


natural incongruity in the offering of animals as a mere acknowledgment 
of guilt, and as a confession of sin and the desert of death. But still, if we 
could trace any connection between this symbolical confession and the 


real case of man, which is difficult, if not impossible, what could lead 


him to the idea that more than simple confession of sin by the lips, and 
the penitent feelings of the heart, would be acceptable to God, if he had 


received no revelation on the subject? and if this, like the former, were 
a device of mere ceremonial sentimentalism, it was still too frail a ground 
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to justify his putting the inferior creatures to death, without warrant from 
their Creator and Preserver. It is also equally unfortunate for this 
theory, and, indeed, wholly fatal to it, that the distinction of clean and 
unclean beasts existed, as we have already seen, before the flood. Upon 
what, then, was this distinction founded? Not upon their qualitics as 
good for food or otherwise, for animals were not yet granted for food ; 
and the death of one animal would therefore have been just as appropri- 
ate as a symbol of gratitude, or as an acknowledgment of the desert of 
death, as another,—a horse as a heifer, a dog asa lamb. Nay, if animals 
were intended to represent the sinner himself, unclean and ferocious ani- 
mals would have been fitter types of his fallen and sinful state ; and that 
they were to be clean, harmless, and without spot, shows that they repre- 
sented some other. The distinction of clean and unclean, however, did 
exist in that early period, and it is only to ke accounted for by referring 
it to a sacrificial selection, and that upon Divine authority. 

To the human invention of sacrifice, the objection of “will worship” 
has also been forcibly and triumphantly urged. “ Who hath required this 
at your hands?” “In vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men.” This has the force of an axiom, which, if 
it ought not to be applied too rigidly to the minutiz of forms of wor- 
ship when they connect themselves with authorized leading acts, yet 
must have a direct application to a worship which, in its substance and 
leading circumstance, was eminently sacrificial, if it be regarded as 
wholly of human device. “Thus,” says Hallet, “Abel must have 
worshipped God in vain, if his sacrificing had been merely a command. 
ment of his father Adam, or an invention of his own ;” and he justly 
asks, “ why we do not now offer up a bullock, a sheep, or a pigeon, as 
a thank offering after any remarkable deliverance, or as an evidence of 
our apprehensions of the demerit of sin?” The sure reason is, because 
we cannot know that God will accept such “ will worship,” and so con- 
clude that we should herein worship God “ in vain.” ; 

. The Divine institution of expiatory sacrifice being thus carried up to 
the first ages, and to the family of the first sinning man, we perceive 
she unity of the three great dispensations of religion to man, the Parrr- 
arcHaL, the Levirican, and the Curisrian, in the great principle, 
“and without the shedding of blood there is no remission.” But one 
religion has been given to man since his fall, though gradually commu. 
nicated. “This may be best denominated THE MINISTRY OF RECONCT- 
LIATION, for its exclusive object, however modified aad is to 
satisfy Gon’s justice, through the instrumentality of the woman’s pre- 
dic eed; to restore een man to the Divine image of holiness, by 
the agency of the gracious Spirit; and thus, without compromising any 
one of God’s attributes, to reconcile an apostate race to their offended 


Creator.” (Faber’s Hora Mos.) 
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We have now adduced the Scriptural evidence of the atbhemont 
made by the death of Christ for the sins of the world; a doctrine not 
speculative and indifferent, but vital to the whole scheme of Chris. 
tianity ; a doctrine which tends to produce the most awful sense of sin, 
and to afford the most solemn motive to repentance ; which at once 
excites the most sublime views of the justice and mercy of Gop, and 
gives the most affecting exhibition of the compassion and love of 
Christ ; which is the only ground of faith in the pardoning love of Gop, 
and the surest guard against presumption; and which, by opening 
access to God in prayer, keeps before mar a safe and secure refuge 
amidst the troubles of life, and in the prospect of eternity. It is the 
only view, too, of the death of Christ which interprets the Holy Scrip- 
tures into a consistent and unequivocal meaning. Their language is 
wholly constructed upon it, and, therefore, can only be interpreted by it ; 
it is the key to their style, their allusions, their doctrines, their prophe- 
cies, their types. All is confused and delusive without it; all clear, 
composed, and ordered, when placed under its illumination. To Christ 
under his sacrificial character, as well as in his regal claims, “ give all 
the prophets witness ;” and in this testimony all the services of the taber- 
1acle, andthe rights of the patriarchal age concur. Christ, as “ the 
uamb of Gop, was slain from the foundation of the world ;” and when 
the world shall be no more, he will appear before his glorified saints, as 
“the Lamb newly slain,” shedding upon them the unabated efficacy of 
his death for ever. Nor is it a doctrine to be rejected without immi- 
nent peril.— Verily, verily, I say unto you, except you eat the flesh of 
the Son cf man, and drink his blood, you have no life in you;” words 
which, as Whitby justly observes, “ clearly declare the necessity of faith 
in his body given, and his blood shed for the remission of sins, in order 


to justification and salvation.” ea 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Benerirs pertveD To Man rrom THE ATONEMENT—JUSTIFICATION. 


Wurn we speak of benefits received by the human race, in conse. 
quence of the atonement of Christ, the truth is, that man, having forfeited 
good of every kind, and even life itself, by his transgression, al] that 
remains tv him more than evil in the natural world, and in the dispensa- 
tions of general and particular providence, as well as all spiritual bless. 
ings put within his reach by the Gospel, are to be considered as the 
fruits of the death and intercession of Christ, and ought to be erate- 
fully acknowledged as such. We enjoy nothing in our own right, and 
receive ail from the hands a the Divine mercy. We now, hog 
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speak in particular of those benefits which immmediately relate to, or 
which constitute what in Scripture is called our satvation ; by which 
term is meant the deliverance of man from the penalty, dominion, and 
pollution of his sins ; his introduction into the Divine favour in this life ; 
and his future and eternal felicity in another. 

' The grand object of our redemption was to accomplish this salva- 
tion; and the first effect of Christ’s atonement, whether anticipated 
before his coming, as “the Lamb slain from before the foundation of 
the world,” or when effected by his passion, was to place God and 
man in that new relation, from which salvation might be derived to the 
offender. 

The only relation in which an offended sovereign and a guilty subject 
could stand, in mere justice, was the relation of a judge and a criminal 
capitally convicted. The new relation effected by the death of Christ, 
is, as to God, that of an offended sovereign having devised honourable 
means to suspend the execution of the sentence of death, and to offer 
terms of pardon to the condemned ; and, as to man, that as the ebject 
of this compassion, he receives assurance of the placableness of God, 
and his readiness to forgive all his offences, and may, by the use of the 
prescribed means, actually obtain this favour. 

To this is to be added another consideration. God is not merely 
disposed to forgive the offences of men upon their suit and application ; 
but an affecting activity is ascribed in Scripture to the compassion of 
God. ‘The atonement of Christ having made it morally practicable to 
exercise mercy, and having remoyed all legal obstructions out of the 
way of reconciliation, that mercy pours itself forth in ardent and cease, 
less efforts to accomplish its own purposes, and not content with wait- 
ing the return of man in penitence and prayer, “God is in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself ;” that is to say, he employs various 
means to awaken men to a due sense of their fallen and endangered 
condition, and to prompt and influence them (Sometimes with mighty 
efficacy) to seek his favour and grace, in the way which he has himself 
ordained in his revealed word. 

The mixed and chequered external circumstances of men in this pre. 
sent life is a providential arrangement which is to be attributed to this 
design; and, viewed under this aspect, it throws an interesting light 
upon the condition of mankind, unknown to the wisest among those 
nations which have not had the benefits of revealed religion, except that 
some glimpses, in a few cases, may have been afforded of this doctrine 
by the scattered and broken rays of early tradition. Nor has this been 
i adverted to by those writers who have enjoyed the full mani- 
festations of Divine truth in the Scriptures. By many, the infliction of 
labour, and sorrow, and disappointment upon fallen man, and the short- 


ening of the term of human life, are considered chiefly, if not exclu. 
3 


seit ssiiiiiliandiniapiians penne 
in society, Such ends:rare,. doubtless, y the wisdom of God, thus 
ei toa great and beneficial exteht ; but there is.a still higher de. 
sign. ‘These dispensations are, not only instrumentsof prevention, bt, 
é | means of salvation, preparatory to, and “Rpsopeeetires vith 
agencies, by which that result, can only, be. directly produced, 
The state of man shows, that he is under a . chequered dispensation, cache 
which justice and. forbearance, mercy and correction, shave all, their — 
place; and. in which, there,is a.marked adaptation to his state as a re; 
prieved. criminal sa. being. still guilty, but, within the seach of hope... 
‘ The earth is_cursed,; but it yields its produee to, man’s toil ;, life is pro. 
_ longed in.some instances and curtailed in, others, and.is uncertain to all 3, 
_ ‘we have, health and sickness; pleasures and pains ;, gratifications, and. 
disappointment ; but as to_all, in cireumstances however fayoured, dis. 
satisfaction and restlessness of spirit are still felt ; a thinst whieh nothing, 
earthly can allay, a vacuity which nothing i in our r outward een: can, 
supply... 'There,is a-manifestation of pen well as of wis- 
dom to prevent, and the great end of the whole is explained by. oe 
tepiend srecotdsin Sop ioll, thane, things worketls; God. oftentimes, 
man, to. keep back his soul from the pit.” His « goodness” bal designed, 
taitene us 4p. gepentanpien: his zod: te teach us wisdom, _« a the, Na 
of adversity consider.” _ Giclee ipaecoaives i 
: where! H for the same edi ne revelation of the 
of God, and the declaration of his purposes of grace aban tal 
redemption, ‘These. purposes have been declared to man,, with great 
inequality we grant, a mystery which we, are not able, to, explain ;, but, 
we. have the testimony of God in his own word, though we, cannot in. 
many cases trace the process of the revelation, Sf AD 89, FAG, (29h 3 
no nation, “has he left, himself without witness.” Oral Tevelations were. 
made to the first men; these became the subject of tradition, and were 
earried into all. nations, ‘though, the, MERCY, of. God, in- this respect, was. 
abused by that wilful. corruption of, his truth of which, all, haye beeny - 
“guilty. To the Jews he was pleased to give a written “record pot, his. 
will; and the possession of this, in its perfect evangelical form, ages 
come the distinguished privilege.of all Christian nations, who are now, 
exerting themselves to make the blessing universal, a sautarileh oo 
bably is not far distant., By this direct. benefit of the atonement ¢ 
the Jaw under which we are all placed is, exhibited in its full, hough: 
reproving,, perfection; the character of Him. with, whom we “haye,to, 
» 40” is unveiled; the history of the redeeming acts of our. Saviour is re-, ‘ 
corded; his example, his suffermgs, his-resurrection, and, intercession, 
~ the terins of our pardon, the process of our regeneration, the bright and, 
tracti aren AP all prese eRe Pine sation 2 and;, 
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to’ light by the Gospel.” Having ‘the revelation, also, in this written” 
form, it is guarded against corruption, and, by the multiplication” of 
copies in ihe: present day, it has become a book for family reading, and 
private perusal and study ; so that neither can we, except wilfully, re- 
main ignorant of the important truths it contains, for can they be ‘long 
absent from the attention of the most careless ; —_ So — yee , 
are they obtruded upon them. 

To this great religious advantage we are to add the institution of the 
Christian ministry, or the appointment of men, who have’ been sie f 
selves reconciled to God, to preach the word of reconciliation to others 
to do this publicly, in opposition to all contempt and persecution, in 
every place where they may be placed, and to which they can have” 
access: to study the word of God themselves ; faithfully and afféction-" 
ately to administer it to persons of all conditions; and thus, by 4 con- 
stant activity, to keep the’ light of truth before the ee of a and sil 
impress it upon their consciences. 

“These means are all accompanied with the influence of the HR 
Spirit ; for it is the constant doctrine of the Scriptures, that men are” 
not left to the mere influence of @ revelation of truth, and the means of 
salvation ; but are graciously excited and effectually aided in ‘all their’ 
endcavours to avail themselves of both. Before the flood, the hed 
Spirit is represented as “ striving” with men, to restrain them from t 
wickedness, and to lead them to repentance. This especially was’ his 
benevolent employ, as we learn from St. Peter, during the whole time’ 
that “the ark was preparing,” the period in which Noah fulfilled his’ 
ministry as “ preacher of righteousness” to the disobedient world. Un- 
der the law, the wicked are said to “grieve” and “resist” the Holy’ 
Spirit ; and good men are seen earnestly supplicating his help, not only’ 
mn extraordinary cases, and for some miraculous purpose, but in the ordi-" 
nary course of religious experience and conflict. The final ‘establish- 
ment and the moral effects flowing from Messiah’s dominion, are ascribed, 
by the prophets, to the pouring out of the Spirit, as rain upon the’ 
parched ground, and as the opening of rivers in the desert ; and that 
the agency of the Spirit is not confined, in the New Pestartent, to gifts 
and miraculous powers, and their effects in producing mere intellectua. 
conviction of the truth of Christianity, but is directed ‘to the renovation 
of our nature, and the carrying into full practical effect the redeeming 
designs of the Gospel, is manifest from numerous passages and argu’ 
ments to be found in’ the discourses of Christ and the writings’ of his 
‘ apostles. In our Lord’s discourse with Nicodemus, he declares that 
the regenerate man is “born of the Spirit.” He promises to send the 
Spirit “to convince (or reprove) the world of sin.” It is by the Spirit 
that our Lord represents himself as carrying on the work of human’ 
salvation, after his return to heaven, and in this sense promises to abide’ ; 
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with his disciples for ever, and to be’ with them “to the end of the 
world.” In accordance with this, the apostles ascribe the success of 
heir preaching, in producing moral changes in the hearts of men, to 
the influence of the Spirit. So far from attributing this to the ‘extraor/ 
dinary gifts with which the Spirit had furnished them, ‘St. Paul denies’ 
that this efficacy was to be ascribed either to himself or Apollos, though 
both were thus richly endowed ; and he expressly attributes the “in. 
erease,” which followed their planting and watering, to God.» The Spi 
rit is, therefore, represented as giving life to the dead souls of men ; 
the moral virtues are called “ fruits of the Spirit ;” and to be “led by 
the Spirit,” is made the proof of our being'the sons of Gop. ~~ 

Such is the wondrous and deeply affecting doctrine of Scripture. ‘The’ 
fruit. of the death and intercession of Christ, is not only to render it con- 
sistent with a righteous government to forgive sin, but to call forth the 
active exercise of the love of God to man. His “good Spirit,” the ex- 
pressive.appellation of the third person of the blessed trinity in the Old 
Testament, visits every heart, and connects his secret influences with 
outward. means, to awaken the attention of man to spiritual and eternal 
things, and win his heart to Gop. (6) 


To this operation, this “ working of God in man,” in conjunction whith 


the written and preached werd, and other means of religious instruction 
and excitement, is to be attributed that view of the spiritual nature of 
the law under which we are placed, and the extent. of its demands, 
which produces conviction of the fact of sin, and at once annihilates all 
self righteousness, and all palliations of offence; which withers the 
goodly show of supposititious virtues, and brings the convicted transgres- 
sor, whatever his character may be before men, and though, in compa- 
rison of many of his fellow creatures, he may have been much less sin- 
ful, to say before God, “Behold, I am vile, what shall I answer thee.” 
The penalty of the law, death, eternal death, being at the same time 


apprehended, and meditated upon, the bondage of fear, and the painful 


anticipations of the consequences of sin follow, and thus he is moved by 


a sense of danger, to look out: for a remedy ; and this being disclosed: 


in the same revelation, and unfolded by the same Spirit, from whose 
secret influence he has received this unwented tenderness of heart, this 
“broken and contrite spirit,” he confesses his sins before God, and ap- 
pears like the publican in the temple, smiting upon his breast, exclaim. 
ing, “ God be merciful to me a sinner :”’—thus at once acknowledging 
his own offence and unworthiness, and flying for refuge to the mercy of 
his offended God grocinins to him in Christ. ‘That which every such 


6) oe Iius esse iraclen humani cordis emollire, chim ae per naladifarden pre 
dicationem Evangelii, aut alia quacunque ratione in pectora hominum recipitur : 
illum eos illuminare, et in agnitionem Dei atque in omnem viam veritatis et te 
totius vite: novitatem, et perpetuam salutis ‘spem perducere.” (Bishop mee inte 
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convinced and awakened man,needs is mercy, the remission of his sins, 
and consequent exemption from their penalty. . It is only this. which can 
take him from under the malediction. of the general law which he’ has 
violated ; only this which can bring him into a state of reconciliation 
and friendship with the Lawgiver, whose righteous displeasure he has 
provoked. “This act of mercy is,in the New Testament, called justi-+ 
fication, and to the consideration of. this doctrine we must now direct 
our attention... ae Se 

On the nature of justification, its extent, and the mode in which it is 
attained, itis not necessary to say, that various opmions have been as- 
serted and defended. by theologians; but before we advert to any of 
them, our care shall be to adduce the natural and unperverted doctrine 
of Scripture on a subject which it is of so much importance to ss it 
hend clearly, in that light in which it is there presented. 

The first point which we find established by the language of the new 
Testament is, that justification, the pardon and. remission -of sins, the 


_ non-imputation. of sin, and the imputation of righteousness, are terms 


and phrases of the same import. ‘The pene stares may be een 
in proof :— cK 

Luke xviii, 13, 14, “I tell you, this man went down to his house jus- 
tified,.rather than the other.” Here the term “justified” must mean 
Pardoned, since the publican confessed himself “a sinner,” and asked 
‘mercy” in that relation. ; 

Acts xi, 38, 39, “Be. it Kok unto you, men and brethren, that 
dune this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins ; and by 
him, all that. believe are justified from all things, from which ye could 
not be justified by the law of Moses.” Here, also, it is plain that fors 
giveness of sins and justification mean the same thing, one term being 
used, as. explanatory of the other. 3 
. Romans iii, 25, 26, “« Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission 
of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God ; to declare, I say, 
at this time his righteousness, that he might be just, and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus.” To remit sins and to justify are here 
also represented as the same act ; consequent upon a declaration of the 
righteousness of God, and upon our faith. 

Rom. iv, 4-8, “But to him that worketh not, but believeth on him 
that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness; even 
as Dayid describeth the blessedness of the man unto whom Gop impu- 
ieth righteousness without works, saying, Blessed is the man whose ini. » 
quities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered; blessed is the man to 
whom the Lesd will not impute sin.” The quotation from David, intro. 
duced by the apostle, by way of illustrating his doctrine of the justifica. 
tion . the ungodly, by “counting his faith for righteousness,” shows 
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clearly, that he considered “ justification,” “the imputing of righteous. 
ness,” “ the forgiveness of’ iniquities,” the « covering of sin,” the “ non- 
imputation of sin,” as of the same import ; ‘acts substantially equivalent 
one to another, though under somewhat different views, and therefore 
expressed by terms respectively convertible ;—this variety of phrase be- 
ing adopted, probably, to preserve the idea which runs throughout the 
whole Scripture, that‘in the remission or pardon of sin, Almighty God 
acts in his character of Ruler and Judge, showing mercy upon terms 
satisfactory to his justice, when he might in rigid justice have punished 
our transgressions to the utmost. The term justification especially is 
judiciary, and taken from courts of law and the proceedings of magis- 
trates; and this’ judiciary character of the act of pardon is also ¢on 
firmed by the relation of the parties to each other, as it is constantly 
exhibited in Scripture. Gop is an offended Sovereign; man is an 
offehding subject.. He has offended against public law, not against pri- 
vate obligations ; and thé act therefore by which he is relieved from the 
penalty, must be magisterial and regal. It is, also, a farther confirma- 
tion that in this process seer is represented as a public eins and 
Advocate. 
» The importance of acquiring and maintaining this simple and distinet 
view of justification, that it is the remission of sins, as stated in the pas- 
sages above quoted, will appear from the following considerations :— + 
' 1. We are taught that pardon of sin isnot an act of prerogative, done 
above law; but a judicial process, done consistently with law. For in 
this process there are three parties. God, as Sovereign; “Who shall 
lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect? it is God that justifieth, who 
is he thatcondemneth ?” Christ, as Advocate; not defending the guilty, 
but interceding for them; “It is Christ that died, yea, rather, that is 
risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us,” Rom. viii, 33, 34. ©“ And if any man sin, we have 
an Advocate with the Father,” 1 John ii, 1. ‘The third party is man, 
‘who is, by his own confession, “guilty,” “a sinner,” “ ungodly ;” for 
repentance in all cases precedes this remission of sins, and it both sup. 
poses and confesses offence and desert of punishment. God is Judge 
‘in this process, not, however, as it has been well expressed “by the law 
of creation, and of works, but by the law of redemption and grace. Not 
‘as merely just, though just; but as merciful. Not as merciful m gene- 
ral, and ea nuda voluntate, without any respect had to satisfaction ; but 
‘as propitiated by the blood of Christ, and having aecepted the propitia- 
tion made by his blood. Not merely propitiated by his blood, but moved 
by his intercession, which he makes ‘as our Advocate in heaven ; not 
only pleading the propitiation made and accepted, but the repentance 
and faith of the sinner, and the promise of the Judge before whom he 
pleads.” (Lawson’s Theo-politica.) ‘Thus as pardon or inet 
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does not take place. but upon propitiation, the mediation and intercession 
of a third party, and on the condition on the part of the guilty, not only 
of repentance, but of “faith” in Christ’s “blood,” which, as before esta- 
blished, means faith in his sacrificial death, it isnot an act of mere mercy, 
or of prerogative ; but one which consists with a righteous government, 
_and proceeds on grounds which secure the honours of the Divine justice. 
| 2. We are thus taught that justification has respect to particular indi- 
yiduals, and is to be distinguished from “that gracious constitution of 
Gop, by which, for the sake of Jesus Christ, he so far delivers all man- 
kind from. the guilt of Adam’s sin, as to place them, notwithstanding 
their natural connection with the fallen progenitor of the human race, 
in a salvable state. Justification is a blessing of a much higher and 
more perfect character, and is not common to the human race at large, 
but experienced by a certain description of persons in particular.” (Bunt- 


~ ing’s Sermon on Justification.) Thus some of our older divines properly 


distinguish between séntentia legis and sententia judicis, that is, between 
legislation and judgment ; between the constitution, whatever it may be, 
under which the sovereign decides, whether it be rigidly just or softened 
by mercy, and his decisions in his regal and judicial capacity them- 
selves. Justification is, therefore, a decision under a gracious legisla- 
tion, ‘the law of faith ;” but not this legislation itself. .“ For if it be an 
act of legislation, it is then only promise, and that looks toward none in 
particular ; but. to all to whom the promise is made, in general, and pre- 


* supposeth a condition to be performed. But justification presupposeth 


‘a particular person, a particular cause, a condition performed, and the 
performance, as already past, pleaded; and the decision proceeds ac- 
cordingly.” (Lawson’s Theo-politica.) Justification becomes, there- 
fore, a subject of personal concern, personal prayer, and personal seek- 
ing, and is to be personally experienced; nor can any one be safe in 
trusting to that general gracious constitution under which he is placed 
by the mercy of God in Christ, since’ that is established in order to the 
personal and particular justification of those who believe, but must not 
be confounded with it. 3 

3. Justification, being a sentence of pardon, the Antinomian. notion 
of eternal justification becomes a manifest absurdity. For if it be a 
sentence, a decision on the case of the offender, it must take place in 
time ; for that is not a sentence which is conceived in the breast of the 
Judge. A sentence is pronounced, and a sentence pronounced and de. 
clared from eternity, before man was created, when no sin had been 
committed, no law published, no Saviour promised, no faith exercised, 
‘when, in a word, no being existed but God himself, is not only absurd, 
but impossible, for it would have been a decision declared to none, and 
therefore not declared at all: ad if, as they say, the sentence was 
one in eternity, but manifested in time, it might from thence be as 
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rightly argued that the world was created from eternity, and that the 
_ work of creation in the beginning of time, was only a manifestation of 
“that which was from eyerlasting. It is the guilty who are pardoned— 
“he justifieth the ungodly ;” guilt, therefore, precedes pardon: while 
that remains, so far are any from being justified, that they are “under 
wrath,” in a state of “ condemnation,” with which a state of justifica- 
tion cannot consist, for the contradiction is palpable; so that the advo- 
cates of this wild notion must either give up justification in eternity, or 
a state of condemnation in time. If they hold the former, they contra- 
dict common sense ; if they deny the latter, they deny the Scriptures. . 

4. Justification, being the pardon of sin, this view of the doctrine 
guards us against the notion, that it is an act of Gop by which we are 
made actually just and righteous. “This is sanctification, which is, 
indeed, the immediate fruit of justification ; but, nevertheless, is a dis. 
tinct gift of Gop, and of a totally different nature. The one implies 
what Gop dees for us through his Son; the other, what Gop works in 
us by his Spirit. So thai, although some rare instances may be found, 
wherein the terms justified and justification are used in so wide a sense 
as to include sanctification also, yet in general use they are sufficiently 
distinguished from each other both by St. Paul and the other inspired 
writers.” (Wesley’s Sermons.) 

5. Justification, being the pardon of sin by judicial sentence of the 
offended Majesty of heaven, under a gracious constitution, the term 
affords no ground for the notion, that it imports the imputation or ac- 
counting to us the active and passive righteousness of Christ, so as to 
make us both relatively and positively righteous. 

On this subject, which has been Scuithal of controversy, our rematka 
must be somewhat more extended. 

The notion, that justification includes not only the pardon of sin, but 
the imputation to us of Christ’s active personal righteousness, though 
usually held only by Calvinists, has not been received by all divines of 
‘this class; but, on the contrary, by some of them, both in ancient and 
modern times, it has been very strenuously opposed, as well as by the 
advocates of that more moderate scheme of election defended by Camero 
in France, and by Baxter in England. Even Calvin himself has said 
nothing on this subject, but which Arminius, in his Declaration, before 
the States ef Holland, declares his readiness to subscribe to; and Mr. 
Wesley, in much the same view of the subject as Arminius, admits the 
doctrine of the imputation of the righteousness of Christ to us upon our 
believing, provided it be soberly interpreted. 

There are, in fact, three opinions on this subject, which it is neces- 
sary to distinguish in order to obtain clear views of the controversy. 

The first is a part of the, high  Calvinistic scheme, and lays at the 
foundation of Antinomuanism, and is, in consequence, violently i giaas 
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“by those who adopt that gross corruption of Christian faith. It is, that 
Christ so represented the elect that his righteousness is : imputed to us as 
ours; as if we ourselves had been what he was, that is, perfeetly obe- 
Be to the law of Gop, and had done what he did as perfectly righteous. 
‘The first objection to this opinion is, that it is nowhere stated in Scrip- ’ 
‘ture that Christ’s personal righteousness is imputed to us. Nota text 
an be found which contains any enunciation of this doctrine ; and those 
‘which aré adduced, such as “ the Lord our righteousness,” and “Christ, 
who is made unto us righteousness,” are obviously pressed into the ser- 
vice of this scheme by a paraphrastie interpretation, for which there is 
“no authority in any other passages W hich speak of our redemption. mg 
“to these texts we shall return in the sequel.’ 
© 2. The notion here attached to Christ’s representing us is wholly gra- 
tuitous. Jn a limited sense it is true, that Christ represented us ; that 
“Ys, suffered in our stead, that we might not suffer; “but not absolutely 
“as our delegate,” says Baxter, justly ; “our persons did not, in a law 
“sense, do in and by Christ what he did, or possess the habits’ which 
“he possessed, or suffer what he suffered.” (Gospel Defended.) The 
‘Scripture doctrine is, indeed, just the contrary. It is never said, that 
“awe suffered in Christ, but that he suffered for us; so also it is never 
taught that we obeyed in Christ, but that, through his entire obedience 
‘to a course of subjection and suffering, ending in his death, our disobe- 
‘dience is forgiven. 7 
3. Nor is there any weight in the argument, that as our sins were 
“accounted his, so his righteousness is accounted ours. Our sins were 
never so accounted Christ’s as that he did them, and so justly suffered 
‘for them. This is a monstrous notion, which has been sometimes, pushed 
to the verge of blasphemy. Our transgressions are never said to have 
“been imputed to him in the fact, but only that they were laid upon him 
“in the penalty. To be God’s “beloved Son in whom he was always 
“well pleased,” and to be reckoned, imputed, wei a sinner, de Jace, 
“are manifest contradictions. 
"4. "This whole doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s personal moral 
“obedience to believers, as their own personal moral obedience, involves 
a fiction and impossibility inconsistent with the Divine attributes. “'The 
Judgment of the all-wise God 1s always according to truth ; neither can 
it ever consist with his unerring wisdom to think that I am innocent, to 
Judge that I am righteous or holy, because another is so. He can no 
“more confound me with Christ than with David or Abraham.” (Wes- 
dey.) But a contradiction is involved in another view. If what our 
‘Lord was and did is to be accounted to us in the sense just given, then 
we must be accounted never to have sited, because Christ never sin. 
‘ned, and yet we must ask for pardon, though we are accounted from 


birth to death, to have fulfilled God’s Jaw in Christ ; or if ‘they should 
2 « 


“ 
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‘say, that when we ask for pardon we ask only for a revelation to us of 
‘our eternal justification or pardon, the matter is not altered, for what 
need is there of pardon, in time or eternity, if we are accotinted to have 
perfectly obeyed God’s holy law; and’ why should we be accounted 
also to have suffered, in Christ, the penalty of sins which we ‘are ac- 
counted never to have committed ? 

5, Another objection to the accounting of Christ’s personal acts as 
done by us is, that they were of a loftier character than can be: sup- 
posed capable of being accounted the acts of mere creatures; that, in 
one eminent instance, neither the act could be required of us, nor the 


_ imputation of the act to us; and, in other respects, and as to particular 


4) 
j 


duties, Christ’s personal obedience is deficient, and cannot be therefore 
reckoned to our account. For the first, Christ was God and man united 
in one person, a circumstance which gave a peculiar character of ful- 
ness and perfection to his obedience, which not even man, in his state 
of innocence, can be supposed capable of rendering. “He, then, that 
assumeth this righteousness to himself,” says Goodwin, “and apparel- 
leth himself with it, represents himself before Gop, not in the habit of a 
just or righteous man, but in ‘the glorious attire of the great Mediator 
of the world, whose righteousness hath heights and depths in it, a length 
and breadth which infinitely exceed the proportions of all men whatever, 
Now, then, for a silly worm to take this robe of immeasurable majesty 
upon him, and to conceit himself as great in holiness and righteousness 
as Jesus Christ, (for that is the spirit that rules in this opinion, to teach 
men to assume all that Christ did unto themselves, and that in no other 
way, nor upon any lower terms, than as if themselves had personally 
done it,) whether this be right, I leave to sober men to consider.” 
(Treatise on Justification.) For the second, I refer to our Lord’s bap- 
tism by John. His submission to this ordinance was a part of his per- 
sonal righteousness, and it is strongly marked as such in his own words 
addressed to John, “ Suffer it to be so now, for thus it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness.” But no man now is bound to submit to the 
baptism of John, and the righteousness of doing so, whether personally 
or by imputation, is superfluous. This may also be applied to many 
other of the acts of Christ; they were never obligatory upon us, and 
their imputation to us is impossible or unnecessary. For the third case, 
the personal obedience of Christ is, as to particular acts, deficient, and 
our condition could not, therefore, be provided for by this imputation. 
Suppose us guilty of violating the paternal or the conjugal duties, the 
duties of servants, or of magistrates, with many others, this theory is, 
that we are justified by the imputation of Christ’s personal acts of right- 
eousness to us, and that they are reckoned to us, as though we had 
ourselves performed them. But our Lord, never having stood in any 
basi these relations, never acquired a personal righteousness of . kind 
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to be reckoned as done by us, That, which never was done by Christ 
cannot be imputed, and so it would follow that we can never be forgiven 
such delinquencies.._ If it be said, that the imputation of particular acts 
is not necessary, but that it is sufficient if men have a righteousness 
imputed to them, which is equivalent to them, it is answered, the strict 
and peremptory nature of law knows nothing of this doctrine of the 
equivalency of one act to another. The suffering of an unobliged sub- 
stitute, where such a provision is admitted, may be an equivalent to the 
suffering of the offender; but one course of duties cannot be accepted 
in the place of another when justification is placed on the ground of the 
* actual fulfilment of the law by a delegate in the place of the delinquent, * 
which is the ground on which the doctrine of the imputation of Christ's 
active Tightqousnees for justification places it. The law must exact 
conformity to all its precepts in their place and order, and he that 
“ offends in one is guilty of all.” 

6. A crowning and most fatal objection i is, that this doctrine shifts 
the meritorious cause of man’s justification from Christ’s “ obedience 
unto death,” where the Scriptures place it, to Christ’s active ebedience 
to the precepts of the law; and leaves no rational account of the reason 
of Christ’s vicarious sufferings. . To his “blood” the New Testament 
writers ascribe our redemption, and « faith 1 in his blood” is as clearly 
held out as the instrumental cause of our justification ; but by this doe- 
trine the attention and hope of men are perversely turned away from his 
sacrificial death to his holy life, which, though necessary, both as an 
example to us, and also so to qualify his sacrifice, that his blood should 
be that of “a lamb without spot,” is nowhere represented as that on 
account of which men are pardoned. 

Piscator, though a Calvinist, thus treats the subject in scholastic penn 
“If our sins have been expiated by the obedience of the life of Christ, 
either a perfect expiation has been thus made for all of them, or an 
imperfect one for some of them. ‘The first cannot be asserted, for then 
it would follow that Christ had died in vain; for as he died to expiate 
our sins, he would not have accounted it necessary to offer such an 
expiation for them, if they had been already expiated by the obedience 
of his life. And the latter cannot be maintained, because Christ has 
yielded perfect obedience to the law of God, wherefore, if he have per. 
formed that for the expiation of our sins, he must necessarily, through 
that obedience, have expiated all of them perfectly.” Again, “If Christ, 
by the obedience of his life, had rendered satisfaction to God for our 
sins, it would follow, as a consequence, that God is unjust, who has 
made an additional demand to receive satisfaction through the obedience 
of death, and thus required to have the same debt paid twice.” | Again, 
“If Christ, by his obedience to the law, has merited for us the forgive, 
ness af sins, the consequence will be, that the remission " sins was 
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effected without the shedding of blood ; but without shedding of blood 
ho remission is effected, as appears from Heb. ix, 22; therefore Christ 
has not merited for us the remission of sins by the obedience which he 
performed to the law.” (7) To the same effect, also, is a passage in 
Goodwin’s Treatise on Justification, written while he was yet a Cal- 
Vinist. “If men be as righteous as Christ was in his life, there was no 
more necessity of his death for them, than there was either of his own 
death, or the death of any other, for himself. If we were perfectly just 
or righteous in him, or with him, in his life, then the just would not have 
died for the unjust, but he would have died for the just, for whom there 
was no necessity he should die. This reason the apostle expressly de- 
livers, Gal. ii, 21, «If righteousness be by the law, then Christ died in 
vain.’ I desire the impartial reader to observe narrowly the force of 
this inference made by the Holy Ghost. If righteousness, or justifica- 
tion, be by the law, then Christ died in vain. Men cannot here betake 
themselves to their wonted refuge, to say, that by the law, is to be 
understood the works of the law as performed by a man’s self in person. 
For if by the word law in this place, we understand the works of the 
law as performed by Christ, the consequence will rise up with the 
greater strength against them. If righteousness were by the works of 
the law, as performed by Christ, that is, if the amputation of them were 
our complete righteousness, the death of Christ for us had been in vain, — 
because the righteousness of bia life imputed, had been a sufficient and 
complete righteousness for us.’ é 

The same writer, also, powerfully argues against the same doctrine 
from its confounding the two covenants of works and grace. “It is 
true, many that hold the way of imputation are nothing ashamed of this 
consequent, the confounding the two covenants of God with men, that 
of works with that of grace. These conceive that God never made 
more covenants than one with man; and that the Gospel is nothing else 
but a gracious aid from God to help man to perform the covenant of 
eworks: so that the life and salvation which are said to come by Christ, 
in no other sense come by him, but as he fulfilled that law of works for 
man which men themselves were not able to fulfil: and by imputation, 
as by-a deed of gift, he makes over his perfect obedience and fulfilling 
of the law to those that believe; so that they, in right of this perfect 
obedience, made theirs by imputation, come to inherit life and salvation, 
according to the strict tenor of the covenant of works—‘ Do this and 
live.’ 

« But men may as well say, there was no second Adam, really dif- 
fering from the first; or that the spirit of bondage is the same with the 
Spirit of adoption. If the second covenant of grace were implicitly 
‘contained 1 in the first, then the meaning of the first covenant, conceived 


(7 ) See note in Nichol’s translation of the works of Arminius, vol. i, ia 
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in those words, ‘ Do this and live,” must be, do this, either by thyself, or 
by another, and live. "There is no other way to reduce them to the 
same covenant. ; en 

“ Again, if the first and second covenant were in substance the same, 
then must the conditions in both be the same. For the conditions in a 
covenant are as essential a part of iv as any other belonging to it. 
Though there be the same ‘parties covenanting, and the same things 
covenanted for ; yet if there be new articles of agreement, it is really 
another covenant. Now if the conditions be the same in both those 
covenants, then to do this, and to believe, faith and works, are the same 3 
whereas the Scripture, from place to place, makes the most irreconcila- 
ble opposition between them. But some, being shy of this consequence, 
hold the imputation of Christ’s righteousness (in the sense opposed) and 
yet demur upon an identity of the two covenants. ° Wherefore, to prove 
it, I thus reason: Where the parties covenanting are the same, and the 
things covenanted for the same, and the conditions the same, there the 
covenants are the same. But if the righteousness of the law imputed 
to us, be the condition of the new covenant, all the three, persons, 
things, conditions, are ‘the same. Therefore the two covenants, first 
and second, the old and the new, are the same; because as to the pars 
ties covenanting, and the things covenanted for, it is agreed, on = 
sides, they are the same. 

“Tf it be objected, that the one Soa of the law imputed, pas 
another, and wrought by a man’s self, are two different conditions ;, and 
that, therefore, it doth not follow, that the covenants are the same: to 
this I answer, the substance of the agreement will-be found the same 
notwithstanding ; the works, or righteousness of the law are the same, 
by whomsoever wrought. If Adam had fulfilled the law, as Christ did, 
he had been justified by the same righteousness, wherewith Christ him- 
self was righteous. If it be said, that imputation in the second covenant, 
which was not in the first, makes a difference in the condition; I an. 
swer, 1. Imputation of works, or of righteousness, is not the condition 
of the new covenant, but believing. If zmputation were the condition, 
then the whole covenant would lie upon God, and nothing be required 
on the creature’s part ; for imputation is an act of God, not of men. 2. 
If it were granted, that the righteousness, or the works of the law im- 

- puted from Christ, were that whereby we are justified, yet they must 
Justify, not as imputed, but as righteousness, or works of the law. 
Therefore imputation makes no difference in this respect. Jmputation 
can be no part of that righteousness by which we are justified, because 
it is no conformity with any law, nor with any part or branch of any 
Jaw, that man was ever bound to keep. Therefore it can be no part of 
that righteousness by which he is justified. So that the condition of 


both covenants will be found the same, (and consequently both cove- 
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nants the same,) if justification be maintained by the righteousness of 
Christ imputed.” 

To the work last quoted the wate may be referred as a complete 
-reatise on the subject, and a most masterly refutation of a notion, 
which he and other Calvinistic divines, in different ages, could not fail 
© perceive was most delusive to the souls of men, directly destructive 
af moral. obedience, and. not less so of the Christian doctrine of the 
atonement of Christ, and justification. by “ faith in his blood.” It is on 
his ground that men who turn the grace of God into licentiousness, 
contend, that being invested with the perfect righteousness of Christ; 
God cannot see any sin in them ; and, indeed, upon their own principles, 
they reason conclusively. Justice has not to do with them, but with 
Christ ; it demands perfect obedience, and Christ has rendered that per- 
fect obedience for them, and what he did is always accounted as done 
by them. They are, therefore, under no real obligation of obedience; 
they can fear no penal consequences. from disobedience ; and a course 
of the most flagrant vice, may consist with an entire confidence in the 
indefeisible favour of God,,with the profession of sonship and disci-, 
pleship, and the hope of heaven. These notions many shamelessly 
avow ; and they have been too much encouraged in their fatal creed, 
by those who have held the same system substantially, though they abhor 
the bold conclusions which the open Antinomian would draw from it. 

The doctrine on which the above remarks have been made, is the 
first of the three opinions which have been held on the subject of the 
imputation of righteousness in our justification. The second is the opi- 
nion of Calvin himself, and those of his followers, who have not.refined 
so much upon the scheme of their master as others, and with them 
- many Arminians have also, in some respects, agreed; not that they 
have approved the terms in which this opinion is usually expressed ; 
but because they have thought it, under a certain interpretation, right, 
and one which would allow them, for the sake of peace, to use 
either the phrase, “the imputation of the righteousness of Christ,” 

* the imputation of faith for righteousness,” which latter they re 1 
more Scriptural, and therefore interpret the former so as to be consist. 
ent with it. 

The sentiments of Calvin on this subject may be collected from the 
following passages in the third book of his Institutes :— 

« We simply explain justification to be an acceptance, by which Gop 
receives us into his favour and esteems us as righteous persons, and 
we say it consists in the remission of sins. and. the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ.”  “ He must certainly be destitute of a right- 
eousness of . his own, who is taught to seek it out of himself. This is 
most clearly asserted by the apostle when he says, ‘ He hath made him 
to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be made the — 
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ness of God in him.’’ We see that our righteousness is not in ourselves’ 
but in Christ. «As by one man’s disobedience many were made ‘sin- 
ners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.’ What 
is placing our righteousness in the obedience of Christ, but asserting 
that we are weobinnted righteous only because his obedience is pf 
for us as if it were our own ?” 

In these passages, the wording of which seems at first sight to favour, 
the opinion above refuied, there is, however, this markéd difference, 
that there is no separation made between the active and passive right; 
eousness of Christ, his obedience to the precepts of the moral law, ‘and 
his obedience to its penalty ; so’that one is imputed in our justification’ 
for one purpose, and the other for another ; one to take the place of 
our obligation to obey, the other of our obligation to suffer; but the’ 
obedience of Christ is considered as one, as his holy life and Sacrificial 
death considered together, and forming that righteousness of Christ’ 
which, being imputed to us, we are “reputed righteous before God, and ' 
not of ourselves.” This is farther confirmed by ‘the strenuous manner 
in which’ Calvin proves, that justification ts simply the remission, or 
non-imputation of sin, “ Whom, ‘therefore, the Lord receives into fellow- 
ship with him, him he is said to justify, because he cannot receive any 
one into fellowship with himself without making him from. a sinner to 
be a righteous person. ‘This is accomplished by the remission of sins. 
For if they whom the Lord hath reconciled to himself be judged accord- 
ing to their works, they will still be found actually sinners, who, not. 
withstanding, must be absolved and free from sin. It appears, then, 
that those whom God receives, are made righteous no otherwise than as 
they are purified by being cleansed from all their defilements by the’ 
remission of sins; so that such a righteousness may, in one word, be 
denominated a remission of sins. Both these points are fully esta- 
blished by the language of Paul, which I have already cited. ‘God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them; and hath committed to us the word of reconcilia- 
tion.” Phen he adds, ‘He hath made him to be sin for us, who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God in him.’ The 
terms righteousness and reconciliation are here used by St. Paul indis.— 
criminately, to teach us that they are mutually comprehended in each 
other. And he states the manner of obtaining this righteousness ‘o 
consist in our transgressions not being imputed to us; wherefore we can 
no longer doubt how God justifies, when “ hear that he reconciles us 
to himself by not imputing our sins to us.” “So Paul, in preaching at 
Antioch, says, ‘ Through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness 
of sins, and by him all that believe are justified.” The apostle thus con- 
nects ‘forgiveness of sins’ with ‘justification,’ to show that they are 
a i the same.” mn lib. 3, cap. xi.) ™ ' 
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This simple notion of justification as the remission of sins could not 
have been maintained by Calvin had he held the notion of a distinct 
imputation of Christ’s active righteousness ; for it has always followed 
from that ‘notion, that they who have held it represent justification as 
consisting of two parts, first, the forgiveness of sins, and then the 
imputation of Christ’s moral obedience, so that he who is forgiven may 
be considered personally righteous, and thus, ere both meet, he’ is 
justified. (8) 

The view taken by Calvin of the imputation of Christ’s wee 
in justification, is obviously, that the righteousness of Christ, that is, his. 
entire obedience to the will of his Father both in doing and suffering, is, 
as he says, “accepted for us, as though it were our own ;” so that, in’ 
virtue of it upon our believing, we are accounted righteous, not per- 
soually, but by the remission, or non-imputation of our sins. Thus, he 
observes on Acts xii, 38, 39, “ The justification which we have by Christ 
in the Gospel, is not a justification with righteousness, properly so called, 
but a justification from sin, and from the guilt of sin and condemnation’ 
due to it. So when Christ said to men and women in the Gospel, “Thy 
sins are forgiven thee,’ then he justified them—the forgiveness of their 
sins was their justification.” sii 

Calvin, however, like many of his followers, who adopt no views 
on this subject substantially different from their master, uses figurative 
terms and phrases, which somewhat obscure his real meaning, and 

give much countenance to the Antinomian doctrine; but then, so 
little, it has been thought, can be objected to the opinion of Calvin, 
in the article of imputed righteousness, in the main, that many divines, 
opposed to the Calvinian theory generally, have not hesitated, in sub. 
stance, to assent to it, reserving to themselves some liberty in the use 
of the terms in which it is often enveloped, either to modify, explain, or 
reject them. 

Thus Arminius :—“I believe that sinners are accounted righteous 
solely by the obedience of Christ ; and that the righteousness of Christ is 
the only meritorious cause on account of which God pardons the sins of 
believers, and reckons them as righteous as if they had perfectly ful- 


filled the law. But since God imputes the righteousness of Christ to: 


none except believers, I conclude, that, ia this sense, it may be well and 


properly said, to a man who believes, faith is imputed for righteousness, 


through grace, because God hath set forth his Son Jesus Christ to be a 
propitiation, through faith in his blood. Whatever interpretation may 
be put upon these expressions, none of our divines blame Calvin, or con- 
sider him to be heterodox on this point ; yet my opinion is not so widely 


different from his, as to prevent me employing the signature of my own: 


8) “To be released from the damnatory sentence is one thing, to be treated 
as a righteous person, is evidently another.” (Hervey’s Theron and Aspasio.} 


neg 
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hand in subscribing to those things which he has delivered on. this sub- 
ject, in the third book of his Institutes.” (IVicholl’s Arminius.) - 

So also Mr. Wesley, in his sermon, entitled, “'The Lord our. Right. 
eousness,” almost repeats Arminius’s words ; but though these eminent’ 


‘ divines seem to agree substantially with Calvin, it is clear that, in their 


4 


interpretation of the phrase, the “ imputed righteousness of Christ,” he. 
would not entirely follow them. _ “As the active and. passive righteous-' 
ness of Christ were never in fact separated from each other, so we 
never need separate them at. all. It is with regard: to both these con- 
jointly, that Jesus is called ‘the Lord our righteousness.’ But when: 
is this righteousness imputed ? ? When they believe. , In that very hour. 
the righteousness of Christ is theirs, It is imputed to every one that. 
believes, as. soon as he believes. But in what sense is this righteousness, 
imputed to believers ? In this; all believers are forgiven and accepted, 
not. for the sake of any thing in them, or of any thing that.ever was,, 
that is; or ever can be done by them, but wholly for the sake of what. 
Christ hath done and suffered for them. But perhaps some will affirm,, 
that faith is imputed to us for righteousness. St. Paul affirms this,. 
therefore I affirm it too, Faith is imputed for righteousness ‘to every. 
believer, namely, faith in the righteousness of Christ; but this is exactly. 
the same thing which has been said before; for by that expression I 
mean neither more nor.less than that we are justified by faith, not by, 
works, or that every believer is forgiven and accepted, merely for the 
sake of what Christ had done and suffered.” (Sermons.) ‘ 
In this sermon, which is one of peace, one in which he shows how: 
near he was willing to approach those who held the doctrine of Calvin. 
on this subject, the author justly observes, that the terms themselves, in 
which it is often expressed, are liable to abuse, and intimates, that they., 
had better be dispensed with, This every one must feel ; for it is clear. 
that such figurative expressions, as being clothed with the righteousness. 
of Christ, and appearing before God as invested in it, so that no Gialt 
can be laid to our charge, are modes of speech, which, though used by,, 
Calvin and his followers of the moderate school, and by some evangeli-, 
cal Arminians,-who mainly agree with them on the subject of man’s) 
justification, are much more appropriate to the doctrine of the imputa-. 
tion of Christ’s active righteousness, as held by the higher Calvinists, 
and by Antinomians, than to any other. The truth of the case is, that. 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness is held by such Calvinists in a 
proper sense, by evangelical Arminians in an improper or accommo. 
dated sense ; and that Calvin and his real followers, though nearer to: 
the latter sho the former, do not fully agree with either. If the same. 
phrases, therefore, be used, they are certainly understood in different, 
senses, or, by one party at least, with limitations; and if it can be 


shown, that neither is the “ imputation of Christ’ s righteousness,” anv 
2 ; 
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good sense expressed’ or implied in Scripture, and that the phrases, 
being clothed and invested with his righteousness, are not used with any 
reference to justification, it seems preferable, at least when we are inyes- 
tigating truth, to diseard them at once, and fully to bring out ‘the os 
mony of Scripture on the doctrine of imputation. ] 

The question then will be, not whether the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness is to be taken in the sense of the Antinomians, which has 
been sufficiently refuted ; but whether there is any Scripture authority 
for the imputation of Christ’s righteousness as it is understood by Calvin, 
and admitted, though with some | meen and —_ nslicwie sine by 
Arminius and some others. 

With Calvin the notion of imputation seems to Bi that the righteous- 
ness of Christ, that is, his entire obedience to the will of his Father, both 
in doing and suffering, is, upon our believing, imputed, or accounted ‘to 
us, or accepted for us, “ as though it were our own.” From which we 
may conclude, that he admitted some kind of transfer of the righteous- 
ness of Christ to our account, and that believers are considered so to be 


in Christ, as that he should answer for them in law, and plead his right-. 
eousness in default of theirs. “All this, we grant, is capable of being’: 


interpreted to a good and Scriptural sense ; but ‘it is also capable of a’ 
contrary one.» Theopinion of some professedly Calvinistic divines ; : of’ 
Baxter and his followers ; and of the majority of evangelical Arminians, 
is, as Baxter well expresses it, that Christ’s righteousness is imputed to 
us in the sense “of its being accounted of God the valuable considera- 
tion, satisfaction, and merit, (attaining God’s ends,) for which we are 
(when we consent to the covenant of grace) forgiven and Justified, 
against the condemning sentence of the law of innocency, and accoun 
and accepted of God to grace and glory.” (Breviate of Controversies. ). 
So also Goodwin: “If we take the phrase of imputing Christ’s right- 
cousness improperly, viz. for the bestowing, as it were, of the righteous- 
ness of Christ, including his obedience, as well passive as active, in the: 
return of i, 1.€.'in the privileges, blessings, and benefits purchased by 
it, so a believer may be said to be justified by the righteousness of Christ 
imputed. But then the meaning ‘can be no more than this : God justifies 
a believer for the sake of Christ’s righteousness, and not for any right- 
eousness of his own. | Such an imputation of the righteousness of ike 
as this, is no way denied or’ questioned,” (On Justification.) ‘ 
Between these opinions, as to the imputation of the itt of 
Christ it will be seen, that there is a manifest difference, which differ- 


ence arises from the different’ senses in which the term imputation is’ 
taken. The latter takes it in the sense of accounting or allowing to the 
believer the benefit of the righteousness of Christ, the other in the sense 


of reckoning or accounting the righteousness of Christ as ‘ours; that is, 
what he did and suffered is regarded as'done’and suffered by us. «lt 
Vor. IL 15 
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is accepted,” says Calvin, “as though it were our own ; so that though 
Calvin does not divide the active and passive obedience of Christ, nor 
make justification any thing more than the remission of sin, yet his 
opinion easily slides into the Antinomian notion, and lays itself open to 
several of the same objections, and especially to this, that it involves the 
sathe kind of fiction, that what Christ did or suffered, is, in any sense 
whatever, considered by him who knows all things as they are, as being 
done or suffered by any other person, than by him who did or suffered it 
in fact. 

For this notion, that the righteousness of Christ is so imputed as to 
be accounted our own, there is no warrant in the word of God; and a 
slight examination of those passages, which are indifferently adduced to 
support either the Antinomian or the Calvinistic view of the subject, will 
suffice to demonstrate this. 

_ Psalm xxxii, 1: “ Blessed is the man whose transgression is pane 
whose sin is covered.” The covering of sin here spoken of, is by some 
considered to be the investment of the sinner with the mghteousness or 
obedience of Christ. But this is entirely gratuitous, for the forgiveness 
of sin, even by the legal atonements, is called, according to the Hebrew’ 
idiom, (though another verb is. used,) to cover sin; and the latter part 
of the sentence is clearly a parallelism to the former... This is the inter- 
pretation of Luther and of Calvin himself. To forgive sin, to cover sin, 
and not to impute sin, are in this psalm all phrases obviously of the same 
import, and no other kind of imputation but the non-imputation of sin is 
mentioned in it. And, indeed, the passage will not serve the purpose 
of the advocates of the doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s active right. 
eousness, on their own principles ; for sin cannot bescovered by the im- 
putation of Christ’s active righteousness, since they hold that it is taken 
away by the imputation of his death, and that the office of Christ’s active 
righteousness is not to take away sin; but to render us personally and 
positively holy by imputation and the fiction of a transfer. 

Jer. xxiii, 6, and xxii, 16: “ And this is the name whereby he shall 
be called, The Lord our Righteousness.” This passage also proves 
nothing to the point, for it is neither said that the righteousness of the _ 
Lord shall be our righteousness, nor that it shall be imputed to us for 
righteousness, but simply, that the name by which he shall be called, or 
acknowledged, shall be the Lord our Righteousness, that is, the Author 
and Procurer of our righteousness or justification before Gop. So he 
is said to be “the Resurrection,” “ our Life,” “ our Peace,” &e, as the 
author of these blessings; for who ever dreamt that Christ is the life, 
the resurrection, the peace of his people by imputation? or that we live 
by being accounted to live in him, or are raised from the dead by being 
accounted to have risen in him? . 

» “one ” says Goodwin, “have digged for the treasure of imputation 
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in Isaiah xlv, 24, ‘Surely shall one say, in the Lord have I righteous. 
ness and strength.’ But, first, neither is there here the least breathing 
of that imputation so much wandered after, nor do I find any intimation 
given of any such business by any sound expositor. Secondly, the plain 
and direct meaning of the place is, that when Gop should communicate 
the knowledge of himself, in his Son, to the world, his people should 
have this sense of the means of their salvation and peace, that they 
receive them of the free grace of God, and not of themselves, or by 
the merit of their own righteousness. And Calvin’s exposition is to this 
effect :—‘ Because righteousness and strength are the two main points of 
our salvation, the faithful acknowledge God to be the author of both.’ ” 
With respect to all those passages which speak of the Jewish or 
Christian Churches, or their individual members being “clothed with 
garments of salvation,” “robes of righteousness,” “ white linen, the right- 
eousness of the saints,” or of “ putting on Christ ;” a class of texts on 
which, from their mere sound, the advocates of imputed righteousness 
ring so many changes, the use which is thus made of them shows 
either great inattention to the context, or great ignorance of the princi- 
ples of criticism :—the former, because the context will show that either 
those passages relate to temporal deliverances, and external blessings ; 
or else, not to justification, but to habitual and practical sanctification, 
and to the honours and rewards of the saints in glory :—the latter, be- 
cause nothing is more common in language than to represent good er 
evil habits by clean or filthy, by soiled or resplendent vestments, by 
nakedness or by clething ; and this is especially the case in the Hebrew 
language, because it was the custom of the Jews, by changing their 
garments to express the changes in their condition. ‘They put on sack- 
cloth, or laid aside their upper robe, (which is, in Scripture style, called 
making themselves naked,) or rent their garments, when personal or 
national afflictions came upon them; and they arrayed themselves in 
white. and adorned apparel, in seasons of festivity, and after great de- 
fiverances, In all these figurative expressions there is, however, nothing 
which countenances the notion that Christ’s righteousness is a robe 
thrown upon sinful men, to hide from the eye of justice their natural 
squalidness and pollution, and to give them confidence in the presence 
of Gop. No interpretation can be more fanciful and unfounded. 
Romans iii, 21, 22, “ But now the righteousness of Gop, without the 
law, is manifested, being witnessed by the law and the prophets, even 
the righteousness of God which is by the faith of Jesus Christ.” The 
righteousness of God here is, by some, taken to signify the righteous- 
ness of Christ imputed to them that believe. But the very text makes 
it evident, that by “the righteousness of God,” the righteousness of the 
Father is meant, for he is distinguished from “ Jesus Christ,” mentioned 


immediately afterward; and by the righteousness of God, it 7 alse 
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plain, that his, rectoral justice in the adubéiotiatiot of pardon, is meant, 
which, of course, is not thought capable of imputation. This is made 
idubitable by the verse which follows, “to declare at this time his right- 
eousness, that he might be just and the justifier of him that belheveth on 
Jesus.” et ate 

The pao ais righteousness of God, in this and several’ other pas? 
sages in St. Paul’s writings, obviously means God’s righteous method 
of justifying sinners through the atonement of Christ, and instrumentally, 
by faith. . This is'the grand peculiarity of the Gospel scheme, the ful- 
ness at-once of its love and its wisdom, that “the righteousness of God 
is manifested, without law ;” and that without either an enforcement of 
the penalty of the violated law upon the personal offender ; which would 
have cut him off from hope; or without making his justification to'\de- 
pend upon works of obedience to the law, (which was the only method 
of justification admitted by the Jews of St. Paul’s day,) and which: obe- 
dience was impossible, and therefore hopeless ; he can yet, in perfect 
consistency with his justice and righteous administration, offer pardon 
to the guilty. No wonder, therefore, that the apostle, who discourses - 
professedly on this subject, should lay so great a stress upon it, and that 
his mind, always full of a subject so great and glorious, should so often 
advert to it icidentally, as well as in his regular discourses on the justi- 
fication of man in the sight of Gop. Thus he gives it as a reason why 
he was not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, that “therein is the right- 
eousness of Gop revealed from faith to faith ; as it is written, the just 
shall live by faith,’ Rom. i, 17. Thus, again, in contrasting God's 
method of justifying the ungodly with the error of the Jews, by whom 
justification was held to be the acquittal of the righteous or obedient, he 
says, “for they being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about 
to establish their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves to 
the righteousness of Gop,” Rom. x, 3. The same contrast we have in 
Phil. iii, 9,“ Not having mine own righteousness which is of the law, 
but that which is through the faith of Jesus Christ, the righteousness 
whichis: of God by faith.” Yn all these passages the righteousness of 
God manifestly signifies, his righteous method of justifying them ‘that 
believe in Christ. No reference at all is made to the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness to such persons, and much less is any cae 
set uv between his active and passive righteousness. 

1 Cor..i,.30, “But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of Ges is rae 
unto us wisdom:and righteousness, and sanctification and redemption.” 
Here, also, to say that Christ is “made unto us righteousness,”. by 
imputation, is to invent and not to interpret. This is clear, that he is 
made unto us righteousness only as he is made unto us “redemption,” 
so that if we are not redeemed by imputation, we are not: justified by 


imputation, .'The meaning of the apostle is, that Christ is made to ug, 
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by the appointment of God, the sole means of sccpaiaanes ep Mtifton fons, 
eS and eternal life. ies gohet 

» 2 Cor, vy, 21, “For he hath made him to be sin fo us, who knew no 
sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God in him.” To be 
made sin, we have already shown, signifies tobe made an offering for | 
sin ; consequently, as no imputation of our sins to Christ is here men- 
tioned, there is no foundation for the notion, that there»is.a reciprocal 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness to us. The text is wholly: silent 
on this subject, for it is wholly gratuitous to say, that we are made the 
righteousness of God in or through Christ, by imputation or reckoning 
to.us what he did or suffered as our acts or sufferings... The passages 
we have already adduced will explain the phrase, “the righteousness 
of God” in this place. This righteousness, with respect to our pardon, 
is Gon’s righteous method of justifying, through the atonement of ‘Christ, 
and our being made or becoming this righteousness of God in or by 
Christ, is our becoming righteous persons through the pardon of our sins 
m this peculiar method, by renouncing our own caer ican and by 
“submitting to this righteousness of Gop.” 

» Rom. v, 18,19, “ As by the offence of one, judgment.came upon all 
men to condemnation; even so by the righteousness of one the free gift 
¢ame. upon all men unto justification of life. For as by one man’s dis- 
‘obedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one: shall 
many be made righteous.” That this passage, though generally de- 
pended upon in this controversy, as the most decisive in its. evidence’ in 
favour of the doctrine of imputation, proves nothing to the purpose may 
be thus demonstrated. It proves nothing in favour of the ik Senin 
of Christ’s active righteousness. For, Wada et ue 
“1, Here’ is nothing said of the active obedience of Christ; as distin- 
guished from his obedient suffering, and which might lead us to attribute 
the free gift of justification to the former, rather than to the latter. 

« 2. Ifthe apostle is supposed to speak here of the active obedience of 
Christ, as distinguished from his sufferings, his death is of course 
excluded from the work of justification. But this cannot be allowed, 
because the apostle has intimated, in the same chapter, that we are 
« justified by his blood,” Rom. v, 9, and, therefore, it cannot be allowed 
that he is speaking of the active obedience of Christ, as ssh 
from his passive. 
» 8. As the apostle has unequivocally decided, that we are justified ue 
the blood of Christ, or, in other words, “that we are justified through 
the. redemption which is in Christ Jesus, whom. God hath set forth a 
propitiation, through faith in his blood,” (a thing which the doctrine 
wnder examination supposes to be impossible,) there: is reason to con- 
élude that he speaks here of his passive, rather than of his active obe- 


dience. “If, indeed,. his willingness to suffer for our sins were never 
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spoken of as an act of obedience, such an observation might have the 
appearance of a mere expedient to get rid of a difficulty. But if, on 
the other hand, this should prove to be the very spirit and letter of 
Scripture, the justness of it will be obvious. Hear, then, our Lord him: 
self on this subject. Therefore doth my Father love me, because | 
lay down my life, that I might take it agam. No man taketh it from 
me, but I lay it down of myself: I have power to lay it down, and I 
have power to take it again. This commandment have I received of my 
Father, John x, 17, 18... This, then, was the commandment to which 
he rendered willing obedience, when he said, ‘O my Father, if this cup 
may not pass away from me, except I drink it, thy will be done,’ Matt. 
xxvi, 42, ‘The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink 
it? John xviii, 11. In conformity with this, the apostle applies to 
him the following words: ‘Wherefore when he cometh into the world, 
he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not, but a bedy hast thou 
prepared me. Then said I, Lo I come to do thy will, O God. By 
(his performance of) which will we are sanctified ; through the offering 
of the body of Jesus Christ once for all,’ Heb. x, 5,10. ‘Being found 
in fashion as a man, (says St. Paul,) he became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross,’ Phil. ii, 8. Such was his obedience, an 
obedience unto the death of the cross. And by this his obedience unto 
the death of the ¢ross, shall many be constituted righteous, or be justi« 
fied. Where, then, is the imputation of his active obedience for justifi- 
cation ?” (Hare on Justification.) A 


, 


It proves nothing in favour of the imputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness considered as one, and including what he did and suffered, in the 
sense of its bemg reputed our righteousness, by transfer or by fiction of 
law. For though the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity is sup- 
posed to be taught in this chapter, and the imputation of Christ’s obe- 
dience in one or other of the senses above given, is argued from this 
particular text, the examination of the subject will show that the right 
understanding of the imputation of Adam’s sin wholly overthrows both 
the Antinomian and Calvinistic view of the imputation of Christ’s rights 
eousness. This argument is very ably developed by Goodwin. (Trea- 
tase on Justification.) 

“ Because the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, is frequently 
produced to prove the imputation of Christ’s righteousness ; I shall lay 
down, with as much plainness as I can, in what sense the Scriptures 
countenance that imputation. The Scriptures own no other imputation 
of Adam’s sin to his posterity, than of Christ’s righteousness to those 
that believe. The righteousness of Christ is imputed, or given to those 
that believe, not in the letter or formality of it, but in blessings, privi 
leges, and benefits purchased of God by the merit of it. So the sin of 


Adam is imputed to his posterity, not’ in the letter and formality of “it, 
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(which 1s the imputation commonly urged,) but in the demerit of it, that 
is, in the curse or punishment due to it. Therefore, as concerning this 
. imputation of Adam’s sin, I answer, 

“ First, the Scripture nowhere affirms, either the imputation of Adam’s 
sin to his posterity, or of the righteousness of Christ to those that be- 
lieve ; neither is such a manner of speaking any ways agreeable to the 
language of the Holy Ghost: for in the Scriptures, wheresoever the 
term IMPUTING is used, it is only applied to, or spoken of something of 
the same persons, to whom the imputation is said to be made, and never, 
to my remembrance, to, or of any thing of another’s. So, Rom. iv, 3, 
‘ Abraham believed God, and it was rmpuTeD to him for righteousness,’ 
that is, his own believing was imputed to him, not another man’s, So, 
verse 5, but ‘to him that worketh net, but believeth, his faith is umpurep 
to him for righteousness.’ So, Psalm cvi, 30, 31, ‘Phineas stood up 
and executed judgment, and that’ (act of his) ‘was mpurep to him for 
righteousness,’ that is, received a testimony from God of being a right- 
eous act. So again, 2 Cor. v, 19, ‘not mrpuTINe their trespasses,’ (their 
own trespasses,) ‘unto them.’ 

«Secondly, When a thing is said simply to be imputed, as sin, folly, 
and so righteousness, the phrase is not to be taken concerning the bare 
acts of the things, as if (for example) to impute sin to a man, signified 
this, to repute the man, (to whom sin is imputed,) to have committed a 
sinful act, or, as if to impute folly, were simply to charge a man to have 
done foolishly : but when it is applied to things that are evil, and attri- 
buted to persons that have power over those, to whom the imputation is 
made, it signifieth, the charging the guilt of what is imputed upon the 
head of the person to whom the imputation is made, with an intent of 
inflicting some condign punishment upon him. So that to impute sin (in 
Scripture phrase) is to charge the guilt of sin upon a man with a pur- 
pose to punish him for it. Thus Rom. v, 13, sin is said, ‘not to be 
IMPUTED where there is no law.’ The meaning cannot be, that the act 
which a man doth, whether there be a law or no Jaw, should not be 
imputed to him. The law doth not make any act to be imputed, or 
ascribed to a man, which might not as well have been imputed without 
it. But the meaning is, that there is no guilt charged by God upon 
men, nor any punishment inflicted for any thing done by them, but only 
by virtue of the law prohibiting. In which respect the law is said to 
be the strength of sin, because it gives a condemning power against the 
doer, to that which otherwise would have had none, 1 Cor. xv, 56 
So again, Job xxiv, 12, when it is said, ‘God doth not lay folly to the 
charge of them, (i. e. impute folly to them,) that make the souls of the 
slain to cry out,’ the meaning is, not that God doth not repute them to 
have committed the acts of oppression, or murder. For supposing they 


did such things, it is impossible but God should repute them to — done 
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them: ‘but that God doth not visibly charge the guilt of these sins upon 
them, or inflict punishment for them. So, 2 Sam. xix, 19, when Shimei 
prayeth David not to nmpute. wickedness unto him, his meaning is, not 
to desire David not to think he had done: wickedly. in railing upon him, 
(for himself confesseth this in the very next'words,) but not to inflict the 
punishment which that wickedness deserved. So when David himself 
pronounceth the man blessed to whom the Lord rmpurnru not sin, his 
meaning is, not that there is any man, whom the Lord. would not repute 
to have committed those acts of sm, which he has committed ;: but that 
such are blessed on whom God will not charge the demerit of their sins 
in the puiishment due to them. -So yet again, (to forbear farther cita- 
fies, ) 2 Cor. v, 19, when God is said; “ not to mpuTE their sins unto 
men,” the meaning is, not that God should. not repute men to have com- 
mitted such and such sins against him; but that he freely discharges 
them from the punishment due to them... By all which testimonies from 
Seripture, concerning the constant use of the term imputing, or imputa: 
tion, it is evident that proposition, ‘that the transgression of the law is 
imputable from one person to another,’ hath no foundation m Scripture. 

And, therefore, thurdly and lastly; to come home to sick age 
of Adam’s sin to his posterity, | answer, ance 

» “ First, that either to say that the righteousness of Christ is imputed 
to his posterity (of believers) or the sin.of- Adam to his, are both ex- 
pressions, at least, unknown to the Holy Ghost in the Scriptures. ‘There 
is neither word, nor syllable, nor letter, nor tittle of any’ such thing to’ be 
found there. But that the faith of him: that believeth, _ imputed: for 
righteousness, are words which the Holy Ghost useth. 

“ But, secondly, because I would make no hacebtnens igi words, 
farther than necessity enforceth, I grant, there are expressions in Scrip. 
ture concerning both the communication of Adam’s sin with his pos- 
terity, and the r2ghteousness of Christ with those that believe, that will 
fairly enough bear the term of wnputation, if it be rightly understood, 
and according tothe use.of it in Scripture upon other occasions. But 
‘as itis commonly taken nol eee eile ay beset it occasions much 
error and mistake... ) i bugs seats) sree 

“Concerning Adam’s sin or didbeignce, many are said to be «made 
ehenenasisnals Rom. v, 19,.: And so ‘by the obedience of Christ,’ it is 
said (in the same place). ‘that many shall be made righteous.’ But if 
men will exchange language with the Holy Ghost, they must see tha‘ 
they make him no loser. If, when they say, ‘Adam’s sin is imputed 
to all unto condemnation,’ their. meaning be the same with the Holy 
Ghost’s, when he saith, ‘that by the disobedience of one,’ many were 
made. sinners,’ there is no harm done : but it is:evident by what many 
speak, that the Holy Ghost and they are not of one mind, touching the 
basin or communication of Adam’s sin with his posterity, but that 
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they differ as much in meaning, as in words. . If when they say, 
‘ Adam’s sin is imputed to all unto condemnation,’ their meaning be this, 
that the guilt,of Adam’s sin is charged upon his whole posterity, or that 
the punishment of Adam’s sin redounded from his person to his whole 
posterity, a main part.of which punishment lieth in that original defile. 
ment wherein they are all, conceived and born, and-whereby they are 
made truly sinners before God ; if this be the meaning of the term im- 
putation, when applied to Adam’s sin, let it pass. But if the meaning 
be, that that sinful act, wherein Adam transgressed when he ate the for- 
bidden fruit, is, in the letter, and formality of it, imputed to. his posterity, 
so that by this. imputation. all his posterity are made fess sinners © 
this is an imputation which the Scripture will never justify.” 

The last text necessary to mention is Rom. iv, 6, “Even as David 
declareth the blessedness of the man to whom God imputeth. righteous- 
ness without works.” Here again the expositors of this class assume, 
even against the letter of the text and context, that the righteousness 
which God is said to impute is the righteousness of Christ. But Calvin 
himself may here be sufficient to answer them. “In the fourth chapter 
of the Romans the apostle first mentions an imputation of righteousness; 
and immediately represents it as consisting in remission of sins. David, 
says he, describeth the blesseduess of the man, unto whom Gop imputeth 
righteousness without works, saying, ‘Blessed are they whose iniquities 
are forgiven,’ &c. He there argues, not concerning a branch, but the 
whole of justification ; he also adduces the definition of it given by Da- 
vid, when he pronounces those to be blessed. who receive the free for- 
giveness of their sins, whence it appears that this righteousness is simply 
opposed to guilt.” (Institut. lib. iii, cap. 11.) The imputation of righteous- 
ness in this passage is, in Calvin’s view, therefore, the simple, non-impu- 
tation of sin, or, in other words, the remission of sins. 

In none of these passages, is'there, then, any thing found to counte- 
nance even that second view of imputation, which consists in the account- 
ing the righteousness of Christ in justification to be our righteousness. 
It is only imputed in the benefit and effect of it, that is, in the blessings 
and privileges purchased by it; and though we may use the phrase, the 
imputed righteousness of Christ, in this latter sense, qualifying our mean- 
ing like Patceus, who says, “In this sense imputed righteousness is’ called 
the righteousness of Christ, by way of merit or effect, because it is pro- 
cured for us bythe merit of Christ, not because it is subjectively or inhe- 
rently in Christ ;” yet since this manner of speaking has no foundation 
in Scripture, and must’ generally lead to ‘misapprehensions, it will be 
found more conducive to the cause of truth to confine ourselves to the 
language of the Scriptures. According to them, there is no fictitious 
accounting either of what Christ did or suffered, or of both united, to us, 
as being done and suffered by us, through our union with him, or a 
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his becoming out legal representative ; but his active and passive right- 
eousness, advanced in dignity by the union of the Divine nature and 
perfection, is the true meritorious cause of our justification. It is that 
great whole which constitutes his “ merits ;” that is the consideration, 
in view of which the offended but merciful Governor of the world, has 
determined it to be a just and righteous, as well as a merciful act, to 
justify the ungodly ; and, for the sake of this perfect obedience of our 
Lord to the will of thes Father, an obedience extending unto “death, 
even the death of the cross,” to every penitent sinner who believes in 
him, but considered still in his own person as “ungodly,” and meriting 
nothing but punishment, “his faith is imputed for righteousness ;” it is 
followed by the remission of his sins and all the benefits of the evan- 
gelical covenant. 

This imputation of rarrn for righteousness is the third opinion which 
we proposed to examine. 

That this is the doctrine taught by the express letter of Scripture no 
one can deny, and, as one well observes, “ what that is which is imputed 
for righteousness in justification, all the wisdom and learning of men is 
not so fit or able to determine, as the Holy Ghost, speaking in Scrip- 
ture, he being the great secretary of heaven, and privy to all the coun- 
sels of Gop.” «“ Abraham believed Gop and it was imputed unto him 
for righteousness,” Rom. iv, 3. “To him that worketh not, but believ- 
eth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted to him for 
- righteousness,” verse 5. “We say that faith was imputed to him for 
righteousness,” verse 9.“ Now it was not written for his sake alone, 
that it was imputed to him, but for us to whom it shall be imputed, if we 


believe in him who raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead,” verses 
22-24. 


The testimony of the apostle, then, being so express on this point, the 
imputation of faith for righteousness must be taken to be the doctrine of 
the New Testament, unless, indeed, we admit, with the advocates of the 
imputation of the righteousness of Christ, that faith is here used meto- 
nymically for the object of faith, that is, the righteousness of Christ. 
The context of the above passages, however, is sufficient to refute this, 
and makes it indubitable that the apostle uses the term faith in its proper 
and literal sense. In verse 5, he calls the faith of him that believeth, 
and which is imputed to him for righteousness, “ mrs faith ;” but in what 
sense could this be taken if St. Paul meant by “his faith,” the object 
of his faith, namely, the righteousness of Christ ?. And how could that be 
his before the imputation was made to him? Again, in verse 5, the faith 
spoken of is opposed to works; “*'To him that worketh not, but believeth 
on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted to him for right. 
eousness.” Finally, in verse 22, the faith imputed to us is described to 


be our “ believing in Him who raised up our Lord Jesus from the dead: * 
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so that the apostle has, by these explanations, rendered it impossible for 
us to understand him as meaning any thing else by faith, but the act of 
believing. To those who will, notwithstanding this evidence from the 
context, still insist upon understanding faith, in these passages, to mean 
the righteousness of Christ, Baxter bluntly observes, “If it be not faith 
indeed that the apostle meaneth, the context is so far from relieving our 
understandings, that it contributeth to our unavoidable deceit or igno- 
rance. Read over the texts, and put but ‘ Christ’s righteousness’ every 
- where instead of the word < faith,’ and see what a scandalous paraphrase 
you will make. The Scripture is not so audaciously to be corrected.” 
Some farther observations will, however, be necessary for the clear ap- 
prehension of this doctrine. 

We have already seen, in «stablishing the Christian doctrine of the 
atonement, that the law of God inflicts the penalty of death upon every 
act of disobedience, and that all men have come under that penalty. 
That men, having become totally corrupt, are not capable of obedience 
in future. That if they were, there is nothing in the nature of that fu- 
ture obedience to be a consideration for the forgiveness of past offences, 
under a righteous government. It follows, therefore, that, by moral 
obedience, or attempted and professed moral obedience, there can be no 
remission of sins, that is, no deliverance from the penalty of offences 
actually committed. . This is the ground of the great argument of the 
Apostle Paul in his Epistle to the Romans. He proves both Jews and 
Gentiles under sin; that the whole world is guilty before God; and by 
consequence under his wrath, under condemnation, from which my 
could only be relieved by the Gospel. 

In his argument with the Jews the subject is farther opened. They 
sought justification by “ works of law.” If we take “works” to mean 
obedience both to the moral and ceremonial law it makes no difference ; 
for, as they had given up the typical character of their sacrifices, and 
their symbolical reference to the death of Messiah, the performance of 
their religious rites was no longer an expression of faith ; it was brought 
down to the same principle as obedience to the moral law, a simple com- 
pliance with the commands of God. Their case, then, was this, they 
were sinners on conviction of their law, and by obedience to it they 
sought justification, ignorant both of its spiritual meaning and large ex. 
tent, and unmindful, too, of this obvious principle, that no acts of obedi- 
ence, even if perfect, could take away past transgression. ‘The apostle’s 
great axiom on this subject is, that “by works of law, no man can be 
justified,” and the doctrine of justification, which he teaches, is the oppo- 
site of theirs. It is, that men are sinners; that they must confess them- 
selves such, and join to this confession a true repentance. ‘That justi- 
fication is a gratuitous act of God’s mercy, a procedure of pure “ grace,” 
not of “debt.” That in order to the exercise of this grace, on . part 
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of God, Christ’ was set forth as a propitiation for sin; that his death, 
under this character, is a’ “demonstration of the righteousness of God” 
in the free and gratuitous remission of sins; and that this actual remis- 

sion or justification, follows upon believing in Christ, because faith, 
under this gracious constitution and method of justification, is accounted 
to. men for righteousness ; in other words, that righteousness is imputed 
to, them. upon their believing, which imputation of righteousness is, as he 
teaches us, \in the passages before quoted, the forgiveness of sins; for 
to have faith counted or imputed for righteousness is explained by Da- 
Vid, 1 in the psalm which the apostle quotes, (Rom. iv,) to have sin for- 
given, covered, and not imputed. That this was no new doctrine, he 
shows also from the justification of Abraham. ©“ Abraham believed God, 
and it was counted to him for righteousness,” Rom. iv, 3. “ Know ye, 
therefore, that they which are of the faith, the same are the children of 
Abraham. And the Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the 
heathen through faith, preached before the Gospel unto Abraham, say- 
ing, In thee shall all nations be blessed. ‘So these which are of faith 
are blessed with faithful Abraham,” Gal. iii, 7-9. 

On the one hand, therefore, it is the plain doctrine of Shtiptars that 
man is not, and never was in any age, justified by works of any kind, 
whether moral or ceremonial; on the other, that he is justified by the 
imputation and accounting of “faith for righteousness.” On this point, 
until the Antinomian corruption began to infest the reformed Churches, 
the leading commentators, from the earliest ages, were very uniform and 
explicit. That when faith is said to be imputed to us py righteousness, 
the word is taken literally, “and not tropically, was,” says Goodwin, 
the common interpretation anciently received and followed by the prin- 
cipal lights of the Church of God; and for fifteen hundred years toge- 
ther (as far as my memory will assist me) was never questioned or con- 
tradicted. Neither did the contrary opinion ever look out into the world, 
till the last age, So that it is but a calumny brought upon it, (unworthy 
the tongue or pen of any sober man,) to make either Arminius or Soci- 
nus the author of it. And for this last hundred ‘years ‘and upward, 
from Luther’s and Calvin’s times, the stream of yoipe: 9805 agrees 
therewith. 

» Tertullian, who wrote about the year 194, in his fifth tie against 
Marcion, says, ‘ But how the children of faith? or of whose faith, if not 
of Abraham’s? For if Abraham believed God, and that was imputed 
unto him for righteousness, and he thereby deserved the name of a father 
of many nations, we, also, by believing God, are justified as Abraham 
was.’ Therefore Tertullian’s opinion directly is, that the faith which is 
said to be imputed to Abraham for righteousness, is faith properly taken, 
and not the righteousness of Christ apprehended by faith. 
push — who lived about the year 208, in his fourth book upon the 
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Romans, chap. iv, verse 3, says, ‘It seems, therefore, that in this place 
also, whereas many faiths (that is, many acts of believing) of Abraham 
had gone before, now all his faith was collected and united rip te nae 
80 was accounted unto him for righteousness.’ 

_ “Justin Martyr, who lived before them both, and not long’ dis dun 
Apietle John’s time, about the year 130, in his disputation with: 'Trypho. 
the Jew, led them both to that interpretation. ‘Abraham carried not 
away the testimony of righteousness, because of his circumcision, but 
because of his faith. For before he was circumcised, this was pro- | 
nounced of him, Abraham believed God, and it was imputed unto him 
for righteousness,’ 4 
. “Chrysostom, upon Gal. iii, says, ‘For what was Abraham the worse 
for not being under the law? Nothing at all. For his faith was suffi- 
cient unto him for righteousness.’ If Abraham’s faith was sufficient 
unto him for righteousness, it must needs be imputed by God for right: 
eousness unto him; for it is this imputation from God that must make 
that sufficiency of it unto Abraham. That which will not pass’ in ‘ac- 
count with God for righteousness, will never be sufficient for qgesersnar 
unto the creature. 


_, “St. Augustine, who lived about the year 390, gives frequent ‘testi Dats 


mony to this interpretation. Upon Psa. exlviil, ‘ For we by believing have 
found that which they (the Jews) lost by not believing... For Abraham 
believed God, and it was imputed unto him for righteousness.’ | 'There- 
fore his opinion clearly is, that it was Abraham’s faith, or believing pro- 
perly taken, that was imputed unto him for righteousness, and not.the 
righteousness of Christ... For that faith of his, which was so imputed, 
he opposeth to the unbelief of the Jews, whereby they lost the grace and 
fayour of God... Now the righteousness of Christ is not opposed to 
unbelief, but faith properly taken. Again, writing upon Psalm Ixx, 
‘For I believe in him that justifieth the ungodly, that my faith may be 
imputed unto me for righteousness.’ The same father yet again, in his 
tract of Nature and Grace : ‘ But if Christ died not in vain, the ungodly 
is justified in him alone: to whom, believing in him that nti +o 
ungodly, his faith is accounted for righteousness.’ f Yipe Nia 
« Primasius,. about the year 500, writes upon Romans iv, verse 3, 
Abraham’ s faith by the gift.of God was so great, that both his former 
sins were forgiven him, and this. faith of his alone ih uaa in ee 
tion before all righteousness.’ gh pal dass 
-« Bede, who lived somewhat. befars the year 700, upon Rohsims'i iv. 
verse 5, observes, ‘What faith, but that which the apostle in another 
place fully defineth ? neither circumcision, nor uncircumcision, availeth 
any thing, but faith which worketh by love; not any faith, but that faith 
which worketh by love.’ Certainly that faith, which Paul defineth to be 
a faith working by love, cannot be conceived to be the righteousn +" wae 
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Christ ; and yet this faith it was, in the yadgment of this author, that was 
imputed unto Abraham for righteousness. mE ee 

“ Haymo, about the year 840, on Rom. iv, 3, writes, ‘ Because he 
believed God, it was imputed unto him for righteousness, that is, unto 
remission of sins, because by that faith, Soper - believed, he was 
made righteous.’ si 

“ nee archbishop of iiacinatinsah about fi year 1690, ‘upon 
Rom. iv, 8, ‘That he (meaning Abraham) believed so strongly, was by 
God imeanield for righteousness unto him; that i iS, &e, by pitventeyttg 
he was imputed righteous before God.’ 

“From all these testimonies it is apparent, that the interpretation ot 
this scripture which we contend for, anciently obtained in the Church 
of God, and no man was found to open his mouth against it, till it had 
been established for above a thousand years, Come we to the times of 
reformation ; here we shall find it still maintained by men vid the greatest 
authority and learning. ed. SOOM 

«Luther on Gal. iii, 6, ‘Christian siytiteodsiteds"? is an affiance or 
faith-in the Son of God, which affiance is imputed unto righteousness 
for Christ’s sake.’ And in the same place, not long after, ‘God for 
Christ’s sake, in whom I have begun to ayacin ‘eecounts this: (my) 
imperfect faith, for perfect righteousness.’ ~ ‘ on ee 

‘¢ Bucer, upon Rom. iv, 3, ¢ Abraham believed Goa, and it was imputed 
unto him for righteousness, that is, he accounted this faith for righteous- 
ness unto him. So that by believing he obtaisied pice that God esteemed 
him a righteous man.’ “s 

‘ Peter Martyr declares himself of the same judgment, upon a 
iv, 3, ‘To be imputed for righteousness in another sense, that by which 
we ourselves are reckoned in the number of the ae =— this 
Paul attributes to faith only.’ Y 

“ Calvin has the same interpretation upon Rom. iv, 3, «Wherefore 
Abraham, by believing, doth only embrace the grace tendered unto him, 
that it might not be in vain. If this be imputed unto him for: righteous. 
ness, it follows, that he’ is no otherwise righteous, but as trusting or 
relying upon the goodness of God, he hath boldness to hope for all 
things from him.’ Again, upon verse 5,‘ Faith is imputed for right- 
eousness, not because it. carrieth any merit from us, but because it 
apprehends the goodness of God.’ Hence ‘it appears, that he never’ 
thought of a tropical or metonymical sense in the’word faith; “but ‘that 
he took it in the plain, ready, and grammatical signification. 

“ Musculus contends for this imputation, also, in his common place of 
justification, sect. 5, « This faith should be in high esteem with us ; not 
in regard of the proper quality of it, but in regard of the purpose of God). 
whereby he hath decreed, for Christ’s sake, to impute it for righteous- 
ness unto those that believe in him.’ The same author upon Gal. iii 6" 
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‘What did Abraham that should be imputed unto him for righteousness, 
but only this, that he believed God? Again, ‘But when he firmly be- 
lieved God promising, that very faith was imputed to him, in the place 
of righteousness, that is, he.was of God reputed righteous for that faith, 
and absolved from all his sins.’ ' 

“ Bullinger gives the same interpretation, upon Romans i iv, hdrihain 
committed himself unto God by believing, and this. very thing was 
imputed unto him for righteousness.”’ And so, upon Gal, iii, 6, «It was 
imputed unto him for righteousness, that is, that very faith of Abraham 

was imputed to him for righteousness, while he was yet uncircumcised.’ 

“ Gaulter.comes behind none of the former, in avouching the gram- 
matical against the rhetorical interpretation, upon Romans iy, 3, ‘ Abra- 
ham believed God, and he, viz. God, imputed unto him this faith for 
ighbeausness.’ — 

“Tilyricus, forsakes ‘nat his fellow. interpreters in this nalies upon 
Romans iv, 3, ‘That. same believing was imputed unto him for 
righteousness.’ 

« Pellicanus, in Tihs manner, says, upon Gen. xx, 6, ‘Abraham 
simply believed the word of God, and required not a sign of the 
Lord, and God imputed that very faith unto Abraham saint for 
righteousness.’ 

- “Hunnius, another divine, sets to his seal, on Romans iv, 3 ene 
faith whereby Abraham believed God promising, was imputed ‘sabi him 
for righteousness.’ 

«“Beza, upon the same scripture, says, ‘Here the business is, con- 
cerning that which was imputed unto him, viz. his faith.’ 

«Junius and Tremellius are likewise of the same mind, on Gen. 
xy, 6, ‘God esteemed (or accounted) him for righteous though wanting 
righteousness, and reckoned this in the place of righteousness, that he 
embraced the promise with a firm belief.’” (Vide Goodwin on Justification.) 

_ Our English divines have generally differed in their interpretations, 
as they have embraced or opposed the Calvinistic system; but among 
the more moderate of that school there have not been wanting many 
who have bound their system to the express letter and obvious meaning 
of Scripture, on this point ; not to mention either those who have adopted 
that middle scheme generally, but not with exactness attributed to Bax. 
- ter, or the followers of the remonstrants. . 

When, however, we say, that faith is imputed for rightepusness, 4 in 
order to prevent misapprehension, and fully to answer the objections 
raised on the other side, the meaning of the different terms of this pro- 
position ought to be explained.. set are RIGHTEOUSNESS, FAITH, and 
IMPUTATION, . 

To explain the first, arshowe ei Loaiiliva ries made to the three 
terms used by the Apostle Paul, dimosmpo, dimoswois, and premenien 3 of 
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which, says’ Baxter, the first usually: signifies the.practical or: precep- 
tive matter, that is, righteousness ; the second, active, efficient: justified. 
tion’; the: third, the: state of the just, qualitative or relative, or ipsam. 
justitiam.” » Others (have made these’ distinctions a little different ;° but 
not much help is to be derived fromm them, ‘and»it' is much more import=. 
ant) to" observe, that’ the apostle often uses the ‘term Oneuoeovn; righteous. 
ness, in a passive’ sense for justification itself. ‘So in Gal. ij:21) TF 
ps where pane (justification) come by the law, then’ Christ is’ dead. im 
vain.” Gal. tii, 21, For if there had/been’'a law: given which ¢ould 
have given life, verily righteousness ( justification) should have been’ by 
thé law.” “Romy ix,’30, « The Gentiles have attained to righteousness, 
(justification,) even the righteousness (justification) which is by faith.” 
And in Rom x,°4, “Christ''is the end of the law’ for’ righteousness to 
everyone that believeth ;” where, also, we must understand righteous! 
ness to mean’ justification.) Rom. v, 18, 19, ‘will also showy that with 
the apostle; “to ‘make “righteous,” and “to justify,” signify the’ same 
thing ; for « justification of life,” in the 18th verse, is called im the 19th; 
being’ made: righteous.” ' ‘To be accounted ‘righteous is,’then, in the 
se hit ’s'étyle;) where ‘there'has been personal guilt,'to be justified ; ‘and 
what is ‘accoutited or imputed to us for righteousness, is: aernaaneat: or 
imputed to us for our justification. ‘sisi aie 
The ‘second ‘term of ‘the above proposition which: itis necessary: to. 
explain, is warp) The true) nature of pestetittig faith will be ‘explained 
below ; all that is’ here necessary to remark is, that it is not'every aet 
of faith or faith’ in the general truths ‘of revelation, which is imputed for 
righteousness, though’ it supposes them “all, and‘ is the completion of" 
thém all: » By fate we understand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God} but itis not our faith in ereation, which is imputed to WS 
for righteousness.’ ‘Soin the case of Abraham; he not only hall faith 
inthe truths’ of the religion, of which he ‘was the ‘teacher and giardian; 
biit'had exercised ‘affiance, ‘also, in “some: particular promises of God, 
before ‘he exhibited that great act of ‘faith, which was “i¢otinted to'him!. 
for righteousness,” and which made his justification the pattern ‘of the 
justification of sinful men in’all ages, But having received the promise 
of a son, from whom the Messiah should spring,’ in whom ‘all’ nations’ 
were to be blessed 5" and, i.) being not weak in’ faith, hé considered not: 
his own body now dead, when he was’ ‘about: a ‘hundred: years old, nor’ 
yet the’ deadness of Sarah’s womb ;' he staggered not atthe promise 
of God through unbelief; but was’ strong in’ faith, giving glory to God,) 
and being fully erwin’ that what he Had ‘promised he was ‘able also’ : 
to''perform, and’ therefore ‘tt’ was imputed to him for | righteousness)? 
Rom, iv, 19-23. His faith had Messiah for its great and ultimate’ 
object,’ ‘and in its nature it was’an’ entire’ affiance in the » ‘promise ‘and 


faithfulness’ of God, with reference) to the! holy, seed. | ‘Bo the iinet ‘of 
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that faith which is imputed to us for righteousness is Christ ; Christ as 
having made atonement for our sins, (the remission of our sins, as ex. 
pressly taught by St. Paul, being obtained by “ faith in his blood ;”) and 
it is in its nature an entire affiance in the promise of God to this effect,. 
made to us through his atonement, and founded upon it. Faith being 
thus understood, excludes all notion of its meritoriousness. It is not 
faith, generally considered, which is imputed to us for righteousness ; 
but faith (trust) in an atonement offered by another in our behalf; by 
which trust in something without us, we acknowledge our own insuffi- 
ciency, guilt, and unworthiness, and directly ascribe the merit to that 
in which we trust, and which is not our own, namely, the propitiation 
of the blood of Christ. 

The third term is rmeuration. The original verb is well enough 
translated to impute, in the sense of to reckon, to account; but, as we 
have stated above, it is never used to signify imputation in the sense 
of accounting the actions of one person to have been performed by 
another. 

A man’s sin or righteousness is imputed to him, when he is consi- 
dered as actually the doer of sinful or of righteous acts, in which sense 
the word repute is in more general use; and he is, in consequence, 
reputed a vicious or a holy man. A man’s sin or righteousness is im- 
puted to him in its legal consequence, under a government by rewards 
and punishments ; and then to impute sin or righteousness, signifies, in 
a legal sense, to reckon and to account it, to acquit or condemn, and 
forthwith to punish, or to exempt from punishment. Thus Shimei 
entreats David, that he would “not impute folly to him,” that is, that 
he would not punish his folly. In this sense, too, David speaks of the 
blessedness of the man, to whom the Lord “ imputeth not sin,” that is, 
whom he forgives, so that the legal consequence of his sin shall not fall 
upon him. This non-imputation of sin, to a sinner, is expressly called 
the “imputation of righteousness, without works ;” the imputation of 
righteousness is, then, the non-punishment, or pardon of sin; and if 
this passage be read in its connection, it will also be seen, that by “im. 
puting” faith for righteousness, the apostle means precisely the same 
thing. “But to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justi- 
fieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness ;” even as David, 
also, describeth the man to whom God imputeth righteousness without 
works, saying, blessed is the man whose iniquities are forgiven, and 
whose sins are covered, blessed is the man to whom the Lord “ impu- 
teth not sin.” This quotation from David would have been nothing to 
the apostle’s purpose, unless he had understood the forgiveness of sins, 
and the imputation of righteousness, and the non-imputation of sin, to 
signify the same thing as “ counting faith for righteousness,” with only 
this difference, that the introduction of the term “faith,” marks the 
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manner in which the forgiveness of sin is obtained. To impute faith 
for righteousness, is nothing more than to be justified by faith, which is 
also called by St. Paul, “being made righteous,” that is, bemg placed 
by an act of free forgiveness, through faith in Christ, in the condition 
of righteous men, in this respect, that the penalty of the law does not 
lie against them, and that they are restored to the Divine favour. 

From this brief, but, it is hoped, clear explanation of these terms, 
righteousness, faith, and imputation, it will appear, that it is not quite 
correct in the advocates of the Scripture doctrine of the imputation of 
faith for righteousness, to say, that our faith in Christ is accepted in the 
place of personal obedience to the law, except, indeed, in this loose 
sense, that our faith in Christ as effectually exempts us from punish- 
ment, as if we had been personally obedient. The Scriptural doctrine . 
is rather, that the death of Christ is accepted in the place of our per- 
sonal punishment, on condition of our faith in him; and, that when faith 
in him is actually exerted, then comes in, on the part of God, the act 
of imputing, or reckoning righteousness to us; or, what is the samo 
thing, accounting faith for righteousness, that is, pardoning our offences 
through faith, and treating us as the objects of his restored favour. 

To this doctrine of the imputation of faith for righteousness, the prin. 
cipal objections which have been made, admit of an easy answer. 

The first is that of the papists, who take the term justification to sig- 
nify the making men morally just or righteous; and they, therefore, 
argue, that as faith alone is not righteousness in the moral sense, it 
would be false, and, therefore, impossible, to impute it for righteousness. 
But, as we have proved from Scripture, that justification simply signifies 
the pardon of sin, this objection has no foundation. 

A. second objection is, that if faith, that is, believing, is imputed for 
righteousness, then justification is by works, or by somewhat in our- 
selves. In this objection, the term works is equivocal. If it mean 
works of obedience to the moral law, the objection is unfounded, for 
faith is not a work of this kind; and if it mean the merit of works of 
any kind, it is equally without foundation, for no merit is allowed to 
faith, and faith, in the sense of exclusive affiance, or trusting in the 
merits of another, shuts out, by its very nature, all assumption of merit 
to ourselves, or there would be no need of resorting to another’s merit ; 
but if it mean, that faith or believing is the doing of something, in order 
to our justification, it is, in this view, the performance of a condition, a 
sine qua non, which is not only not forbidden by Scripture, but required 
of us,—‘ this is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath 
sent ;” “he that believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth not 
shall be damned.” And so far is this considered by the Apostle Paul, 
as prejudicing the free grace of God in our justification, that he makes 
our i by faith, the proof of its gratuitous nature, « for by grac2 
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are ye saved, through faith.” «Therefore, it is by faith, that it mmght 
be through grace.” 

A third objection is, that the imputation of faith for righteousness gives 
occasion to boasting, which is condemned by the Gospel. The answer 
to this is, 1. That the objection lies with equal strength against the 
theory ef the imputation of the righteousness of Christ, since faith is 
required in order to that imputation. 2. Boasting of our faith is cut off 
by the consideration, that this faith itself is the gift of God. 3. If it 
were not, yet the blessings which follow upon our faith, are not given 
with reference to any worth or merit which there may be in our believ- 
ing, but are given with respect to the death of Christ, from the bounty 
and grace of Ged. 4. St. Paul was clearly of the contrary opinion, 
who tells us that “ boasting is excluded hy the law of faith :” the reason 
of which has been already stated, tha: trust in another for salvation, 
does, ipso facto, attribute the power, and consequently the honour of 
Saving, to another, and denies both to ourselves. 

Since, then, we are “justified by faith,” our next inquiry must be, 
scmewhat more particularly, into the specific quality of that faith, which 
iudt's Dy the appointment of God, leads to this important change in our 
relations to the Being, whom we have offended, so that our offences are 
freely forgiven, and we are restored to his favour. 

On the subject of justifying faith, so many distinctions have been set 
up, so many logical terms and definitions are found in the writings of 
systematic divines, and often, as Baxter has it, “such quibbling and 
jingling ef a mere sound of werds,” that the simple Christian, to whom 
this subject ought always to be made plain, has often been grievously 
perplexed, and ne small cause has been given for the derision of infi- 
dels. Qn this, as on other points, we appeal “to the law and testi- 
mony,” to Christ and his apostles, whe are, at once, the only true autho- 
rities, and teachers ef the greatest simplicity. 

We remark, then, 

1. That in Scripture faith is presented to us under two leading views. 
The first is that’of assent or persuasion; the second, that of confidence 
or reliance. That the former may be separated from the latter, is also 
plain, though the latter cannet exist without the former. Faith, in the 
sense of intellectual assent to truth, is allowed to be possessed by devils. 
A dead inoperative faith, is also supposed, or declared, to be possessed 
by wicked men, professing Christianity ; for our Lord represents per- 
sons coming to him at the last day, saying, “ Lord, have we not prophe- 
sied in thy name,” &c, to whom he will say, “ Depart from me, I never 
knew you,” and yet the charge, in this case, does not lie against the 
sincerity of their belief, but against their conduct as “ workers of ini- 
quity.” As this distinction is taught in Scripture, so it is also observed 
m experience, that assent to the truths of revealed religion ay iis 
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from examination and conviction, while yet the spirit and sage may 
be unrenewed and wholly worldly. 

On the other hand, that the faith which God requires of men always 
comprehends confidence or reliance, as well as assent or persuasion, is 
equally clear. The faith by which “ the elders obtained a good report, 4 
was of this character ; it united assent to the truth of God’s revelations, 
to a noble confidence in his promises. “Our fathers trusted in Thee, 
and were not confounded.” We have a farther illustration in our Lord’s 
address to his disciples upon the withering away of the fig tree, “ Have 
faith in God.” He did not question whether they believed the existence 
of God, but exhorted them to confidence in his promises, when called 
by him to contend with mountainous difficulties. “ Have faith in God, 
for verily I say unto you, that whosoever shall say unto this mountain, 
Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea, and shall not doubt in 
his heart, but shall believe that these things which he saith shall come 
to pass, he shall have whatsoever he saith.” It was in reference to his 
simple confidence in Christ’s power, that our Lord so highly commended 
the centurion, Matt. viii, 10, and said, “I have not found so great faith, 
no, not in Israel.” And all the instances of faith in the persons miracu- 
lously healed by Christ, were also of this kind: it was belief in his 
claims, and confidence in his goodness and power. 

The faith in Christ, which in the New Testament is connected with 
salvation, is clearly of this nature ; that is, it combines assent with reli- 
ance, belief with trust.  Whatsoever ye ask the Father in my name,” 
that is, in dependence upon my interest and merits, “he shall give it 
you.” Christ was preached both to Jews and Gentiles as the object of 
their trust, because he was preached as the only true sacrifice for sin; 
and they were required to renounce their dependence upon their own 
accustomed sacrifices, and to transfer that dependence to his death and 
mediation,—and “in his name shall the Gentiles trust.” He is set forth 
as a propitiation, “ through faith in his blood ;” which faith can neither 
merely mean assent to the historical fact that his blood was shed by a 
violent death, nor mere assent to the general doctrine that his blood had 
an atoning quality ; but as all expiatory offerings were trusted in as the 
means of propitiation both among Jews and Gentiles, that faith or trust 
was now to be exclusively rendered to the blood of Christ, heightened 
by the stronger demonstrations of a Divine appointment. 

‘To the most unlettered Christian this then will be most obvious, that 
‘hat faith in Christ which is required of us, consists both of assent and 
trust ; and the necessity of maintaining these inseparably united will 
farther appear by considering, that it is not a blind and superstitious 
trust in the sacrifice of Christ, like that of the heathens in their sacri- 
fices, which leads to salvation; nor the presumptuous trust of wicked 
and “pees men, who depend on Christ to save them in their sins ; 
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but such a rust as is exercised according to ihe authority and direction 
of the word of God; so that to know the Gospel in its leading princi. 
ples, and to have a cordial belief in it, is necessary to that more specific 
act of faith which is called reliance, or in systematic language, fiducial 
assent, of which cometh salvation. The Gospel, as the scheme of man’s 
salvation, suppeses that he is under law; that this law of God has 
been violated by all ; and that every man is under sentence of death.— 
Serious consideration of our ways, confession of the fact, and sorrowful 
conviction of the evil and danger of sin, will follow the gift of repent- 
ance, and a cordial belief of the testimony of God, and we shall thus 
turn to God with contrite hearts, and earnest prayers and supplications 
for his mercy. This is called “repentance toward God ;” and repent 
ance being the first subject of evangelical preaching, and then the 
belief of the Gospel, it is plain that Christ is only immediately held 
out in this Divine plan of our redemption as the object of trust in order 
to forgiveness to persons in this state of penitence, and under this sense 
of danger. The degree of sorrow for sin, and alarm upon this disco- 
very of our danger as sinners, is nowhere fixed in Scripture ; only it is 
supposed every where, that it is such as to lead men to inquire ear- 
nestly “what shall I do to be saved?” and to use all the appointed 
means of salvation, as those who feel that their salvation is at issue ; that 
they are in a lost condition, and must be pardoned or perish. To all 
such persons, Christ, as the only atonement for sin, is exhibited as 
the object of their trust, with the promise of God, “that whosoever 
believeth in him shall not perish, but have everlasting life.” Nothing is 
required of such but this actual trust in, and personal apprehension or 
taking hold of the merits of Christ’s death as a sacrifice for sin; and 
upon their thus believing they are justified, their faith is “‘ counted for 
righteousness.” 

This appears to be the plain Scriptural representation of this doc- 
trine, and we may infer from it, 1. That the faith by which we are 
justified is not a mere assent to the doctrines of the Gospel, which 
leaves the heart unmoved and unaffected by a sense of the evil and 
danger of sin, and the desire of salvation, though it supposes this assent : 
nor, 2. Is it that more lively and cordial assent to, and belief in the 
doctrine of the Gospel, touching our sinful and lost condition, which is 
wrought in the heart by the Spirit of God, and from which springeth 
repentance, though this must precede it; nor, 3. Is it only the assent 
of the mind to the method by which God justifies the ungodly by faith 
in the sacrifice of his Son, though this is an element of it; but it is a 
hearty concurrence of “ the will and affections with this plan of salva- 
tion, which implies a renunciation of every other refuge,” “and an 
actual trust in the Saviour, and personal apprehension of bis merits : 
such a belief of the Gospel by the power of the Spirit of — as 
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Jeads us to come to Christ, to receive Christ, to trust in Christ, and 
to commit the keeping of our souls into his hands, in humble confidence 
of his ability and his willingness to save us.” (Bunting’s Sermon on 
Justification.) 

This is that qualifying condition to which the promise of God an- 
nexes justification; that without which justification would not take 
place; and in this sense it is that we are justified by faith ; not by the 
merit of faith, but by faith instrumentally as this condition, for its con- 
nection with the benefit arises from the merits of Christ, and the pro- 
mise of God. “If Christ had not merited, God had not promised; if 
God had not promised, justification had neyer followed upon this faith ; 
so that the indissoluble connection of faith and justification is from 
God’s institution, whereby he hath bound himself to give the benefit 
upon performance of the condition. Yet there is an aptitude in this 
faith to be made a condition, for no other act can receive Christ as a 
priest propitiating, and pleading the propitiation, and the promise of 
God for his sake to give the benefit. As receiving Christ and the gra- 
cious promise in this manner, it acknowledgeth man’s guilt, and so man 
renounceth all righteousness in himself, and honoureth God the Father, 
and Christ the Son, the only Redeemer. It glorifies God’s mercy 
and free grace in the highest degree. It acknowledgeth on earth, as 
it will be perpetually acknowledged in heaven, that the whole salvation 
of sinful man, from the beginning to the last degree thereof, whereof 
there shall be no end, is from God’s freest love, Christ’s merit and inter- 
cession, his own gracious promise, and the power of his own Holy 
Spirit.” (Lawson.) 

Justification by faith alone is thus clearly the doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures; and it was this great doctrine brought forth again from the 
Scriptures into public view, and maintained by their authority, which 
constituted one of the main pillars of the reformation from popery ; and 
on which no compromise could be allowed with that corrupt Church 
which had substituted for it the merit of works. Melancthon, in his Apo 
logy for the Augsburg Confession, thus speaks :—“ To represent justifica 
tion by faith only has been considered objectionable, though Paul concludes 
that ‘a man is justified by faith, without the deeds of the law ;’ ‘ that 
we are justified freely by his grace,’ and ‘ that it is the gift of God, not 
of works, lest any man should boast.’ If the use of the exclusive term 
only is deemed inadmissible, let them expunge from the writings of the 
apostles the exclusive phrases, ‘ by grace,’ ‘not of works,’ ‘the gift of 
God, and others of similar import.” “We are accounted righteous 
before God,” says the eleventh Article of the Church of England, 
“only for the merit of our Lord Jesus Christ, by faith, not for our 
works and deservings ;” and again, in the Homily on Salvation, «St. 


Paul declares nothing upon the behalf of man, concerning his justifica- 
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ton, but only a true and lively faith, which, nevertheless, is the gift 
of God and not man’s only work without God. And yet that faith doth 
not shut out repentance, hope, love, dread, and the fear of God, to be 
joined with faith in every man that is justified ; but only shutteth them 
out from the office of justifying. So that although they be all present 
together in him that is justified, yet they justify not altogether.” 

It is an error, therefore, to suppose, as many have done, that the doc. 
trine of justification by faith alone, is peculiarly a Calvinistic one. It 
has, in consequence, often been attacked under this mistake, and con- 
founded with the peculiarities of that system, by writers of limited read- 
ing, or perverting ingenuity. It is the doctrine, as we have seen, not 
of the Calvinistic confessions only, but of the Lutheran Church, and of 
the Church of England. It was the doctrine of the Dutch Remon. 
strants, at least of the early divines of that party; and though among 
many divines of the Church of England, the errors of popery on the 
subject of justification have had their influence, and some, who have 
contended for justification by faith alone, have lowered the Scriptural 
standard of believing, the doctrine itself has often been very ably main- 
tained by its later non-Calvinistic divines. Thus justification by faith alone : 
faith which excludes all works, both of the ceremonial and moral law ; 
all works performed by Gentiles under the law of nature ; all works of 
evangelical obedience, though they spring from faith; has been defended 
by Whitby, in the preface to his notes on the Epistle to the Galatians, 
though he was a decided anti-Calvinist. The same may be said of 
many others ; and we may, finally, refer to Mr. Wesley, who revived, 
by his preaching and writings, an evangelical Arminianism in this 
country ; and who has most clearly and ably established this truth in 
connection with the doctrine of general redemption, and God’s universal 
love to man. 

« By affirming that faith is the term or condition of justification, I 
mean, first, that there is no justification without it. ‘He that believ- 
eth not is condemned already,’ and so long as he believeth not, that 
condemnation cannot be remoyed, but the ‘ wrath of God abideth on him.’ 
As ‘there is no other name given under heaven, than that of Jesus of 
Nazareth,’ no other merit whereby a condemned sinner can ever be saved 
from the guilt of sin; so there is no other way of obtaining a share in 
his merit, than by faith in his name. So that, as long as we are 
without this faith, we are ‘strangers to the covenant of promise, we 
are aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and without God in the 
world.’ Whatsoever virtues (so called) a man may.have, I speak of 
those unto’ whom the Gospel is preached; for ‘what have I to do to 
judge them that are without?’ Whatsoever good works (so accounted) 
he may do, it profiteth not; he is still a chad of wrath, still under the 


curse, till he believe in Jesus. s 
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“Faith, therefore, is the necessary condition of justification. Yea, 
and the only necessary condition thereof. This is the second point 
carefully to be observed ; that the very moment God giveth faith (for it 
is the gift of God) to the ‘ungodly, that worketh not,’ that ‘faith is 
counted to him for righteousness.’ He hath no righteousness at all 
antecedent to this, not so much: as negative righteousness, or-innocence. 
But ‘faith is imputed to him for righteousness,’ the very moment that 
he believeth. Not that God (as was observed before) thinketh him to 
be what he is not. But as ‘he made Christ to be a sin offering for us,’ 
that is, treated him as a sinner, punished him for our sins; so he count- 
eth us righteous, from the time we believe in him; that is, he doth not 
punish us for our sins, yea, treats us as though we were guiltless and 
righteous. 

“Surely the difficulty of assenting to the proposition, that faith is the 
only condition of justification, must arise from not understanding it.— 
We mean thereby this much, that it is the only thing, without which no 
one is justified ; the only thing that is immediately, indispensably, abso- 
lutely requisite in order to pardon. As, on the one hand, though a man 
should have every thing else, without faith, yet he cannot be justified ; 
so on the other, though he be supposed to want every thing else, yet if 
he hath faith, he cannot but be justified. For suppose a sinner of any 
kind or degree, in a full sense of his total ungodliness, of his utter 
inability to think, speak, or do good, and his absolute meetness for hell 
fire: suppose, I say, this sinner, helpless and hopeless, casts himself 
wholly on the mercy of God in Christ, (which indeed he cannot do but 
by the grace of God,) who can doubt but he is forgiven in that moment? 
Who will affirm, that any more is indispensably required, before that 
sinner can be justified?” (Wesley’s Sermons.) 

To the view of justifying faith we have attempted to establish, 
namely, the entire trust and reliance of an awakened and penitent 
sinner, in the atonement of Christ alone, as the meritorious ground of 
his pardon, some objections have been made, and some contrary hypo- 
theses opposed, which it will be necessary to bring to the test of the 
word of God. 

The general objection is, that it is a doctrine unfavourable to mo- 
tality. This was the objection in St. Paul’s day, and it has been 
urged through all ages ever since. It proceeds, however, upon a great _ 
‘misapprehension of the doctrine ; and has sometimes been suggested by 
ithat real abuse of it, to which all truth is liable by men of perverted 
minds and corrupted hearts. Some of these have pretended, or de- 
ceived themselves into the conclusion, that if the atonement made for 
sin by the death of Christ only be relied upon, however presumptuously, 
the sins which they commit will be forgiven ; and that there is no motive, 


at least from fear of consequences, to avoid sin, Others observing this 
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abuse, or misled, probably, by incautious statements of sincere persons 
on this point, have conéluded this to be the logical consequence of the 
doctrine, however innocently it may sometimes be held. Attempts 
have, therefore, been made to guard the doctrine, and from these, 
on the other hand, errors have arisen. The Romish Church contends 
for justification by inherent righteousness, and makes faith a part of 
that righteousness. Others contend, that faith signifies obedience ; 
others place justification in faith and good works united; others hold 
that faith gives us an interest in the merit of Christ, to make up 
the deficiency of a sincere but imperfect obedience ; others think that 
true faith is in itself essentially, and, per se, the necessary root of 
obedience. 

The proper answer to the objection, that justification by faith alone 
leads to licentiousness, is, that “though we are justified by faith alone,” 
the faith by which we are justified is not alone in the heart which exer- 
cises it. In receiving Christ, as the writers of the reformation often 
say, “ faith is sola, yet not solitaria.” It is not the trust of a man asleep 
and secure, but the trust of one awakened and aware of the peril of 
eternal death, as the wages of sin; it is not the trust of a man ignorant 
of the spiritual meaning of God’s holy law ; but of one who is convinced 
and “slain” by it; not the trust of an impenitent, but of a penitent man ; 
the trust of one, in a word, who feels, through the convincing power of 
the word and Spirit of God, that he is justly exposed to wrath, and in 
whom this conviction produces a genuine sorrow for sin, and an intense 
and supreme desire to be delivered from its penalty and dominion. Now 
that all this is substantially, or more particularly, in the experience of 
all who pass into this state of justification through faith, is manifest from 
the seventh and eighth chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, in which 
the moral state of man is traced in the experience of St. Paul as an 
example, from his conviction for sin by the law of God, revealed to him 
in its spirituality, to his entrance into the condition and privileges of a 
justified state. We see here, guilt, fear, a vain struggle with bondage, 
poignant distress, self despair, readiness to submit to any effectual mode 
of deliverance which may be offered, acceptance of salvation by Christ, 
the immediate removal of condemnation, dominion over sin, with all the 
fruits of regeneration, and the lofty hopes of the glory of Gop. So far. 
then, is the doctrine of justification by faith alone from leading to a loose — 
and careless conduct, that that very state of mind in which alone this 
faith can be exercised, is one which excites the most earnest longings 
and efforts of mind to be free from the bondage of sin, as well as from 
its penalty ; and to be free from its penalty in order that freedom from 
its bondage may follow. As this is proved by the seventh chapter of 
the epistle referred to, so the former part of the eighth, which continues 
the discourse, (unfortunately broken by the division of the wis 
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shows the nioral state which is the immediate result of “being in Christ 
Jesus,” through the exércise of that faith which alone, as we have seen, 
can give us a personal interest in him. “There is now no condemnation 
to t that are in Christ Jesus.” This is the first result of the pardon 
of kx consequent exemption from condemnation. The next is mani- 
festly concomitant with it,—‘ who walk not after the flesh but after the 
Spirit,” which is now in its fulness imparted to them; and by which, 
ated, they are delivered from the bondage before described, 
valk” after his will, and under his sanctifying influence. This 
brings us precisely to the answer which the apostle himself gives to the 
objection to which we are referring, in the sixth chapter—< What shall 
we say then? shall we continue in sin that grace may abound? God 
forbid ; how shall we who are dead to sin live any longer therein?” The 
moral state of every man who is justified, is here described to be, that 
he is “dead to sin.” Not that justification strictly is a death unto sin, 
or regeneration; but into this state it immediately brings us, so that, 
though they are properly distinguished in the order of our thoughts, and 
in the nature of things, they go together; he to whom “there is no con- 
demnation,” walks not after the flesh, but after the Spirit ; and he who 
experiences the “abounding of the grace of God” in his pardon, is 
“dead to sin,” and cannot, therefore, continue therein. This is the 
effect of the faith that justifies ; from that alone, as it brings us to Christ 
our deliverer, our entire deliverance from sin can follow; and thus the 
doctrine of faith becomes exclusively the doctrine of holiness, and points 
out the only remedy for sin’s dominion. 

It is true, that some colour would be given to the contrary opinion, 
were it to be admitted, that this act of faith, followed by our justification, 
did indefeasibly settle our right to eternal blessedness by a title not to 
be vitiated by any future transgression ; but this doctrine, which forms 
a part of the theory of the Calvinists, we shall, in its place, show to be 
unscriptural. It is enough here to say, that it has no connection with 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone, though so often ignorantly 
identified with it. Our probation is not terminated by our pardon. 
Wilful sin will infallibly plunge us again into condemnation, with height- 
ened aggravations and hazards ; and he only retains this state of favour 
who continues to believe with that same faith which brings back to him, 
not only the assurances of God’s mercy, but the continually renewing 


‘influences of the Holy Spirit. 


The doctrine of justification by faith alone, as stated in the Scriptures, 
needs not, therefore, any of those guards and cautions which we have 
enumerated above, and which all involve serious errors, which it may 
tot be useless to point out. 

1. The error of the Romish Church is to confound justification and 
sanctification. So the council of Trent declares, that ‘justification is not 
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only the remission of sins, but also the sanctification of the mner man ; 
4 that the only formal cause of justification is the righteousness of God, 
not that whereby he is just, but that by which he makes us just ;” that 
is, inherently so. That justification and sanctification go together, we 
have seen ; but this is not what is meant by the council. Their doctrine | 
is, that man is made just or holy, and then justified. The answer to 
this has been already given. God “justifieth the wngodly ;” and the 
Scriptures plainly mean by justification, not or simply 
the remission of sin, as already established. The passa , above 
quoted, show that those who hold this doctrine reverse the order of the 
Scriptures. The sanctification which constitutes a man inherently right- 
eous, is concomitant with justification, but does not precede it. Before 
“ condemnation” is taken away, he cries out, “O wretched man that 1 
am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death ;”’ when “there 
is now no condemnation,” he “walks not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit.” In the nature of things, too, justification and sanctification are 
distinct. The active sanctification of the Spirit, taken in itself, either 
habitually or actually, and as inherent in us, can in nowise be justifica- 
tion, for justification is the remission of sins. God gave this Spirit to 
angels, he gave it to Adam in the day of creation, and this Spirit did 
sanctify, and now doth sanctify the blessed angels, yet this sanctification 
is not remission. Sanctification cannot be the formal cause of justifica- 
tion, any more than justification can be the formal cause of glorification; 
for however all these may be connected, they are things perfectly dis- 
tinct and different in their nature. “There be two kinds of Christian 
righteousness,” says Hooker, “the one without us, which we have by 
imputation ; the other in us, which consisteth of faith, hope, and charity, 
and other Christian virtues. God giveth us both the one justice and 
the other; the one by accepting us for righteous in Christ, the other 
by working Christian righteousness in us.” (Discourse of Justification.) | 

2. To the next opinion, that justifying faith, in the Christian sense, 
includes works of evangelical obedience, and is not, therefore, simple 
affance or fiducial assent, the answer of Whitby is forcible :—“'The 
Scripture is express and frequent in the assertion, that believers are justi- 
fied by faith, in which expression either faith must include works, or evan- 
gelical obedience, or it doth not : ifit doth not, we are justified by faith alone; 
and that it doth not formally include works of evangelical righteousness 
appears, 1. From the plain distinction which the Scripture puts between 
them, when it informs us that faith works by love, is shown forth by our 
works, and exhorts us to add to our faith virtue, to virtue knowledge ; 
and, 2. Because it is not reasonable to conceive, that Christ and his 
apostles, making use of a word which had a known and fixed import, 
should mean more by this word than what it signified in common use, 
as sure they must have done, had they included in the meaning the 
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To this we may add, that in every discourse of St. Paul, as to our j 
na faith and works - are opposed to each other ; and farther, that 


his ment necessarily excludes works of evangelical obedience. For 
as it clearly excludes all works of ceremonial law, so also all works of 
obedience to the moral law; and that not with any reference to their 
degree, as perfect or imperfect, but with reference to their nature as 
works ; so then, for this same reason must all works of evangelical 
obedience be excluded from the office of justifying, for they are also 
‘ks, works of obedience to the same law, which is in force 
under the Gospel; and however they may be performed; whether by 
the assistance of the Spirit, or without that assistance; whether they 
spring from faith or any other principle, these are mere circumstances 
which alter not the nature of the acts themselves, they are works still, 
and are opposed by the apostle to grace and faith. “ And if by grace, 
then it is no more of works; otherwise grace is no more grace; but if 
it be of works, then is it no more (of) grace, otherwise work is no more 
work,” Rom. xi, 6. 

3. A third notion which has been adopted to guard the doctrine of 
justification by faith is, that faith apprehends and appropriates the 
merits of Christ to make up for the deficiency of our imperfect obedi- 
ence. ‘There must, therefore, be a sincere endeavour after obedience, 
and in this the required guard is supposed to lie; but to secure justifi- 
cation where obedience is stil! imperfect though sincere, requires faith. 

It is a sufficient refutation of this theory, that no intimation is given 
of it in Scripture, and it is indeed contradicted by it. Either this sincere 
and imperfect obedience has its share in our justification, or it has not; 
if it has, we are justified by works and faith united, which has just been 
disproved ; if it has not, then we are justified by faith alone, in the man- 
ner before explained. 

4. The last error referred to is that which represents faith as, per se, 
the necessary root of obedience: so that justification by faith alone 
may be allowed; but then the guard against abuse is said to lie in this, 
that true faith is itself so eminent a virtue, that it naturally produces 
good works. 

The objection to this statement lies not indeed so much to the sub- 
stantial truth of the doctrine taught by it, or to what is perhaps intended 
by most of those who so speak, for similar modes of expression we find 
in the writings of many of the elder divines of the reformation, who 
most strenuously advocated justification by faith alone ; but to the view 
under which it is presented. Faith, when genuine, is necessarily the 
‘root and mother of obedience ;” good works of every kind, without 
exception, do also necessarily spring from it; but though we say neces. 


— yet we do not say naturally. The error lies in considering faith’ 
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in Christ as so eminently a virtue, so great an act of obedience, that it 
must always argue a converted and renewed state of mind wherever it 
exists, from which, therefore, obedience must flow. We have, wever, 
_ seen that regeneration does not precede justification ; that till ii. 
tion man is under bondage, and that he does not “ walk after the pirit,” 
until he is so “in Christ Jesus ;” that to him “there is.now no con- 
demnation ;” yet faith, ali acknowledge, must precede justification, and 
it cannot, therefore, presuppose a regenerate state of mind. The truth, 
then, is, that faith does not produce obedience by any virt e there is in 
it, per sé; nor as it supposes a previous renewal of but as it 
unites to Christ, gives us a personal interest in the covenant of God’s 
mercy, and obtains for us, as an accomplished condition, our justifica- 
tion, from which flow the gift of the Holy Spirit, and the regeneration 
of our nature. The strength of faith lies not, then, in what it is in itself, 
but in what it interests us in; it necessarily leads to good works, because 
it necessarily leads to justification, on which immediately follows our 
“new creation in Christ Jesus to good works, that we may walk in 
them.” 

There are yet a few theories on the subject of justification. to be 
stated and examined, which, however, the principles already established 
will enable us briefly to dismiss. 

» That of the Romish Church, viii confounds sanctification with 
justification, has been already noticed. The influence of this theory 
may be traced in the writings of some leading divines of the English 
Church, who were not fully imbued with the doctrines of the reformers 
on this great point, such as Bishop Taylor, Achbishop Tillotson, and 
others, who make regeneration necessary to justification ; and also in 
many divines of the Calvinistic nonconformist class, who make regene- 
ration, also, to precede justification, though not like the former, as a 
condition of it. 

The source of this error appears to be twofold. 

It arises, first, from a loose and general notion of the Scriptural 
doctrine of regeneration ; and, secondly, from confounding that change 
which true evangelical repentance doubtless implies, with regeneration 
itself. A few observations will dissipate these erroneous impressions. 

As to those previous changes of mind and conduct, which they often 
argue from, as proving a new state of mind and character, they are far 
from marking that defined and unequivocal state of renovation, which 
our Lord expresses by the phrases “born again,” and “born of the Spi- 
rit,” and which St. Paul evidently explains by being “created anew,” 
“a new creation ;” “living after the Spirit,” and “ walking in the Spi- 
rit.” In the established order in which God effects this mighty renova- 
tion of a nature previously corrupt, in answer to prayers directed to 
him, with confidence in his promises to that effect in Christ J esi there 
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must be a previous process, which divines have called by the expressive 
names of “ awakening,” and “ conviction ;” that is, the sleep of indiffer- 
ence to spiritual concerns is removed, and conviction of the sad facts 
of the case of a man who has hitherto lived in sin, and under the sole. 
dominion of a carnal and earthly mind, is fixed in the judgment and 
the conscience. From this arises an altered and a corrected view of 
things; apprehension of danger ; desire of deliverance ; abhorrence of 
the evils of the heart and the life; strong efforts for freedom, resisted 
however by the bondage of established habits and innate corruptions ; and 
a still deeper sense, in consequence, of the need not only of pardon, but 
of that almighty and renewing influence which alone can effect the de- 
sired change. It is in this state of mind, that the prayer becomes at 
once heartfelt and appropriate, “ Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me.” 

But all this is not regeneration ; it is rather the effect’ of the full and 
painful discovery of the want of it; nor will “ fruits meet for repent- 
ance,” the effects of an alarmed conscience, and of a corrected judg- 
ment; the efforts to be right, however imperfect ; which are the signs, 
we also grant, of sincerity, prove more than that the preparatory pro- 
cess is going on under the influence of the Holy Spirit. Others may 
endeavour to persuade a person in this state of mind that he is regene- 
rate, but the absence of love to God as his reconciled Father ; the evils 
which he detests having still, in many respects, the dominion over him; 
the resistance of his heart to the unaccustomed’ yoke, when the sharp 
pangs of his convictions do not, for the moment, arm him with new 
powers of contest; his pride; his remaining self righteousness ; his re- 
luctance to be saved wholly as a sinner, whose repentance and all its 
suits, however exact and copious, merit nothing; all assure him, that 
even should he often feel that he is “not far from the kingdom of God,” 
he has not entered it; that his burden is not removed; that his bonds 
are not broken ; that he is not “ walking in the Spirit ;” that he is at 
best but a struggling slave, not “the Lord’s free man.” But there is a 
point which, when passed, changes the scene. He believes wholly in 
Christ ; he is justified by faith ; he is comforted by the Spirit’s “ wit- 
nessing with his spirit,” that he is now a child of God; he serves God 
from filial love ; he has received new powers ; the chain of his bondage 
is broken, and he is delivered; he walks not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit; he is “dead to sin, and cannot continue longer therein ;” 
and the fruits of the Spirit are in him—* love, joy, peace, gentleness, 
goodness, meekness, faith, temperance.” He is now, and not till now, 
in A REGENERATE sTATE, as that state is described in the Scriptures. 
Before he was a seeker, now he has obtained what he ie Sah and he 
obtains it concomitantly with justification. - 


Still indeed it may be said, that, call this previous state what you will, 
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‘either regeneration or repentance, it is necessary to justification ; an4, 
therefore, justification is not by faith alone. We answer, that we can- 
not call it a regenerated state, a being “born of the Spirit,” for the 
Scriptures do not so designate it; and it is clear, that the fruits of the 
Spirit do not belong to it; and, therefore, there is an absence, not of 
the work of the Spirit, for all has its origin there, but of that work of 
the Spirit by which we are “ born again” strictly and properly. Nor is 
the connection of this preparatory process with justification of the same 
nature as that of faith with justification. It is necessary, it is true, as 
hearing the word is necessary, for “faith cometh by hearing ;” and it is 
necessary as leading to prayer, and to faith, for prayer is the language 
of discovered want, and faith in another, in the sense of trust, is the re- 
sult of self diffidence, and self despair; but it is necessary remotely, 
not immediately. This distinction is clearly and accurately expressed by 
Mr. Wesley. (Farther Appeal, 5c.) “And yet I allow you this, that 
although both repentance and the fruits thereof, are, in some sense, ne- 
cessary before justification, yet neither the one nor the other is neces- 
sary in the same sense, nor in the same degree with faith. Not in the 
same degree ; for in whatever moment a man believes, in the Christian 
sense of the word, he is justified; his sins are blotted out; his faith is 
counted to him for righteousness. But it is not so at whatever moment 
he repents, or brings forth any or all the fruits of repentance. Faith 
alone, therefore justifies, which repentance alone does not; much less 
any outward work; and consequently none of these are necessary to 
justification in the same degree as faith. Nor in the same sense ; for 
none of these has so direct and immediate relation to justification aa 
faith, This is proximately necessary thereto ; repentance and its fruits, 
remotely, as these are necessary to the increase and continuance of faith. 
And even in this sense, these are only necessary on supposition that 
there is time and opportunity for them ; for in many instances there is 
not; but God cuts short his work, and faith prevents the fruits of repent- 
ance. So that the general proposition is not overthrown, but clearly 
established by these concessions, and we conclude still, both on the 
authority of Scripture and the Church, that faith alone is the proximate 
condition of justification.” (Sermons.) 

If regeneration, in the sense in which it is used in Scripture, and not 
loosely and vaguely, as by many divines, both ancient and modern, is 
then a concomitant of justification, it cannot be a condition of it; and 
as we have shown, that all the changes which repentance implies, fall 
short of regeneration, repentance is not an evidence of a regenerate 
state ; and thus the theory of justification by rugeneration is untenable. 
A second theory, not indeed substantially different from the former, but 
put into different phrase, and more formally laboured, is that of Bisnop 
Bull, which gave rise to the celebrated controversy of his day, ae the 
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publication of his Harmonia Apostolica ; and it is one which has left 
the aeepest impress upon the views of the clergy of the English Church, 
and contributed more than any thing else to obscure her true doctrine, 
as contained in her articles and homilies, on this leading point of expe- 
rimental theology. ‘This theory is professedly that of justification by 


works, with these qualifications, that the works arevgagee is» or such 
ista 


as proceed from faith; that they are done by the ass nee of the Spi- 
rit of God; and that such works are not meritorious, but a necessary 
condition of justification. To establish this hypothesis, it was neces. 
sary to avoid the force of the words of St. Paul, and the learned prelate 
just mentioned, therefore, reverses the usual practice of commentators, 
which is to reconcile St. James to St. Paul on the doctrine of justifica- 
tion; and assuming that St. James speaks clearly and explicitly, and 
St. Paul, on this point, things “hard to be understood ;” he interprets 
the latter by the former, and reconciles St. Paul to St. James. Accord- 
ing then to this opinion, St. James explicitly asserts the doctrine of jus- 
tification of sinful men before God by the works which proceed from 
faith in Christ: St. Paul, therefore, when he denies that man can be 
justified by works, refers simply to works of obedience to the Mosaic 
law ; and by the faith which justifies, he means the works which spring 
from faith. Thus the two apostles are harmonized by Bishop Bull. 

The main pillar of this scheme is, that St. James teaches the doctrine 
of justification before God by works springing from faith in Christ; and 
as it is necessary in a discourse on justification, to ascertain the mean- 
ing of this apostle, in the passages referred to, both because his words 
may appear to form an objection to the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, which we have established ; and, also, on account of the mislead- 
ing statements which are found in many of the attempts which have 
been made to reconcile the two apostles, this may be a proper place 
for that inquiry; the result of which will show, that Bishop Bull and 
the divines of that school, have as greatly mistaken St. James as they 
have mistaken St. Paul. . 

We observe then, 1. That to interpret St. Paul by St. James, involves 
this manifest absurdity, that it is interpreting a writer who treats pro- 
fessedly, and in a set discourse, on the subject in question, the justifica. 
tion of a sinful man before God, by a writer who, if he could be allow- 
ed to treat of that subject with the same design, does it but incidentally. 
This itself makes it clear, that the great awiomata, the principles of this 
doctrine, must be first sought for in the writer who enters professedly, 
and by copious argument, into the inquiry. 

But, 2. The two apostles do not engage in the same argument, and 
for this reason, that they are not addressing themselves to persons in 
the same circumstances, St. Paul addresses the unbelieving Jews, who 


sought justification by obedience to the law of Moses, moral and cere 
2 . 


room 
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monial ; proves that all men are guilty, and that neither J ew nor Gen- 
tile can be justified by works of obedience to any law, and that there- 
fore justification must be by faith alone. On the other hand, St. 


James, having to do, in his epistle with such ag professed the Christian. 


faith and justification by it, but erring dangerously about the nature of 
faith, affirming that faith, in the sense of opinion or mere belief of doc. 
trine, would save them, though they should remain destitute of a real 
change in the moral frame and constitution of their minds, and give no 
evidence of this in a holy life, it became necessary for him to plead 
the renovation of man’s nature, and evangelical obedience, as the ne- 
cessary fruits of real or living faith. The question discussed by St. 


Paul is, whether works would justify ; that by St. James is, whether a. 


dead faith, the mere faith of assent would save. 


7 


evident, from his reference to the case of Abraham. “ Was not Abra 


ham, our father, justified by works, when he had offered Isaac hisisom: 


upon the altar?” Does St. James mean, that Abraham was them justi. 
fied in the sense of being forgiven? Certainly not; for St. Paul, when 
speaking of the justification of Abraham, in the sense of his forgive- 
ness before God, by the imputation of his faith for righteousness, fixes. 
that event many years previously, even before Isaac was born, and when 
the promise of a seed was made to him; for it isadded by Moses. when 


he gives an account of this transaction, Gen. xv, 6, “ And he believed 


in the Lord, and he counted it to him for righteousness.” If then, St. 
James speaks of the same kind of justification, he contradicts St. Pau} 
and Moses, by implying that Abraham was not pardoned and received 
into God’s favour, until the offering of Isaac. If no one will maintain 
this, then the justification of Abraham, mentioned by St. James, it is 
plain, does not mean the forgiveness of his sins, and he uses the term 
ina different sense to St. Paul. 

4, The only sense, then, in which St. James can take the term justi- 
fication, when he says that Abraham was “justified by works, when ke 
had offered Isaac his son upon the altar,” is, that his works manifested 
or proved that he was justified, proved that he was really justified by faith, 
or, in other words, that the faith by which he was justified, was not dead 
and inoperative, but living and active. This is abundantly confirmed 
by what follows. So far is St. James from denying that Abraham was 
justified by the imputation of his faith for righteousness, long before he 
offered up his son Isaac, that he expressly allows it by quoting the pas- 
sage, Gen. xv, 6, in which this is said to have taken place at Jeast twenty- 
five, years before; and he makes use of his subsequent works in the 

Vou. Il. ly 


3. St. Paul and St. James do not use the term justification in the» 
same sense. The former uses it as we have seen, for the pardon of sin,.. 
the accepting and treating as righteous one who is guilty but penitent... 
But, that St. James do€s not speak of this kind of justification is mest: 


w . * 
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xpressly to illustrate the vital and obedient nature of the 
ch he was at first justified. “Seest.thou how faith wrought 
sand by works was his faith made perfect, and the scrip- 
fulfilled, which saith, ‘Abraham believed God,’ (in a trans- 
five years previous,) ‘and it was imputed to him for right- 
usness, and tial Méalled the friend of God.” This quotation. of 
Ja es, from Gen. 3 XV, 6, demands special notice. “ And he scripture,” 
he says, “was 5 fuyjlled, which saith,” &c. Whitby paraphrases, “ was 
again fulfilled ;” some othe mentators say it “ was twice fulfilled,” 
in. the transaction of coe at the previous period to which the 
} quotation refers. ‘These comments are, however, hasty, darken the 
argument of St. James, and have, indeed, no discernible meaning 
at all. For do they mean that Abraham was twice justified, in the 
sense of being twice pardoned; or that his justification was begun at ~ 
one of the periods referred to, and finished twenty-five years afterward? 
These are absurdities ; and if they will not maintain them, in what sense 
do they understand St. James to use the phrase, * and the erent was 


” 


, fulfilled?’ —' The scripture alluded to by St. James is that giv ove, 
. vas and he believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for righteousness.” 
When was the first. fulfilment of this scripture, of which they speak? It 
could not be in the transaction of Abraham’s proper justification, through 

his faith in the promise respecting “ his seed,” as mentioned, Gen. xv, 6, 

for that scripture is an historical narration of the fact of that, his justifi- 

cation. The fact, then, was not a JSulfilment of that part of Scripture, 

but that part of Scripture a subsequent narration of the fact. The only 

fulfilment, consequently, that it had, was in the transaction adduced by 

St. James, the offering of Isaac ; but if Abraham had been, in the pro- 

per sense, justified then, that event could be no fulfilment, in their sense, 

: of a scripture which is a narrative of what was done twenty-five years 

" _before, and which relates only to what God then did, namely, “count 

the faith of Abraham to him for righteousness.” The only senses in which 

.’ the term “fulfil” can be taken in this passage are, that of accomplish- 

_- ment, or that of idlustration and establishment. The first cannot apply 

eae here, for the passage is neither typical nor prophetic, and we are left, 

therefore, to the second; “and the scripture was fulfilled,” dJustrated, 

and confirmed, which saith, “ Abraham believed in God, and it was im- 

puted unto him for righteousness.” It was established and confirmed 

that he was, in truth, a man truly justified of God, and that the faith by 
~ which he was justified was living and operative. 

5. As St. James does not.use the term justification in the sense of the 
forgiveness of sin, when he speaks of the justification of Abraham by 
works, so neither can he use it in this sense in the general conclusion 

ich he draws from it; “ Ye see, then, how that by works a man is justi- 
fied, and not by faith only.” The ground on which he rests this gereral 
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inference is the declarative justification of Abraham, whi rom 
his lofty act of obedience, in the case of Isaac, and which was em eminently ‘ul : 
itself an act of obedient faith ; and the justification of peaks > 
in the general conclusion of the argument, must, hd taken in 
the same sense. He speaks not of the act of bein efore God 
and the me at which it is effected; but of Beh peoved to be i in 
manifest and criptur any approved state of justificanioh, « Ye see, lea, 
that by works a man is” shown to be i in a “ justified” ; or how his 
profession of being in the Divine favour r is justified and confirmed “ by 
works, and not by faith only,” or mere ja faith; not by the faith 
of mere intellectual assent, not by the faith which is dead, and unpro- ‘ 
ductive of good works. n 
Lastly, so far are the two apostles from being in opposition to each 
_ other, that, as to faith as well as works, they most perfectly agree. St. 
James declares, that no man can be saved by mere faith. But, then, by 
faith he means, not the same faith to which St. Paul attributes a saving 
efficacy. His argument sufficiently shows this. He speaks of a faith 
which is “ @’me” and « dead,” St. Paul of the faith which is never alone, 
th 1,5 ut alone justifieth ; which is not solitaria, though it is sola in this : * ; 
work. as our old divines speak ; the faith of a penitent, humbled man, 
who not only yields speculative assent to the scheme of Gospel doc- 
trine, but flies with confidence to Christ, as his sacrifice and Redeemer, 
for parden of sin and deliverance from it; the faith, in a word, which 
is a fruit of the Spirit, and that by which a true believer enters into 
and lives the spiritual life, because it vitally unites him to Christ, the 
fountain of that life—*« the life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 
’ There is then ne foundation in the Epistle of St. James for the doctrine 
of justification by works, according to Bishop Bull’s theory. The other ; 
arguments by which this notion has been supported, are refuted by the 
principles which have been already laid down, and confirmed from the » 
word of Gop. ol 
A third theory has, also, had great influence in the Church of Eng- — ra 
land, and is to this day explicitly asserted by some of its leading divines 
and prelates. It acknowledges that, provided faith be understood to be 
sincere and genuine, men are justified by faith only, and in this they 
reject the opinion just examined ; but then they take faith to be mere 
belief, assent to the truth of the Gospel, and nothing more. This is 
largely defended by Whitby in his preface to the Galatians, which, in 
other respects ably shows that justification is in no sense by works, 
either natural, Mosaic, or evangelical. The faith by which we are jus- 
tified, he describes to be “a full assent to, or firm persuasion of mind 
concerning the truth of what is testified by God himself respecting our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” and in particular, “that he was Christ the Sept 
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_ tism ;”. “by this faith men were put into the way of salvation, and if 
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Gop.” “This was the faith which the apostles required in order to bap- 


they persevered in it, would obtain it.” 

Nearly the same view is taught by the present bishop of Winchester, 
in his Refutation of Calvinism, and his Elements of Theology, and it is, 
probably, the opinion of the great body of the national clergy, not dis- 
tinguished as evangelical, though with many it is also much mingled with 
the scheme of Bishop Bull. “Faith and belief,” says Bishop Tomline, 
“strictly speaking mean the same thing.” If, then, a penitent heathen 
or Jew, convinced that Jesus was the Messiah, the promised Saviour of 
the world, ‘having understood that baptism was essential to the blessings 
of the new and merciful dispensation, of the Divine authority of which he 
was fully persuaded, would eagerly apply to some one of those who 
were commissioned to baptize; his baptism, administered according to 
the appointed form to a true believer, would convey justification ; or in 
other words, the baptized person would receive remission of his past 
sins, would be reconciled to God, and be accounted just and righteous 
in his sight.” (Refutation of Calvinism, chap. iii.) “ Faith, therefore, in- 
cluding. repentance for former offences, was, as far as the person him- 
self was concerned, the sole requisite for justification ; no previous work 
was enjoined ; but baptism was invariably the instrument, or external form 
by which justification was conveyed.” (Refutation of Calvinism, chap. iii.) 

The confusedness and contrariety of this scheme will be obvious to 
the reader. 

It will not be denied to Dr. Whitby, that the apostles baptized upon 
the profession of a belief in the Messiahship and Sonship of our Lord ; 
nor is it denied to Bishop Tomline, that when baptism, in the case of 
true penitents, was not only an outward expression of the faith of assent ; 
but accompanied by a solemn committal of the spiritual interests of the 
baptized to Christ, by an act of confidence, the power to do which, was, 
no doubt, often given as a part of the grace of baptism, justificatior 
would follow; the real question is, whether justification follows mere 
‘assent. This is wholly contradicted by the argument of St. James ; 
for if dead faith, by which he means mere assent to doctrine, is no 
evidence of a justified state, it cannot be justifying ; which I take to be 
as conclusive an argument as possible. For St. James does not deny 
faith to him who has faith without works ; if then he has faith, the apostle 


can mean by faith nothing else certainly than assent or belief: “Thou | 


believest there is one God, thou doest well ;” and as this faith, according 
to him is “alone,” by faith he means mere assent of the intellect. This 
urgument shows, that those theologians are unquestionably in error, who 
make justification the result of mere assent to the evidence of the truth 
of the Gospel, or doctrinal belief. And neither Dr. Whitby nor Bishop 


Tomline are able to carry this doctrine throughout. The former con- 
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_ tends, that this assent, when firm and sincere, must produce obedience ; 
but St. James denies neither firmness of conviction, nor sincerity to i 
inoperative faith, and yet, he tells us, that it remained « alone,” and 
was “dead.” Beside, if faith justifies only as it produces obedience, it 
does not justify alone, and the justifying efficacy lies in the virtual or 
actual obedience proceeding from it, which gives up Whitby’s main posi- 
tion, and goes into the scheme of Bishop Bull. Equally inconsistent 
is Bishop Tomline. He acknowledges that “ belief, or faith, may exist, 
unaccompanied by any of the Christian graces ;” and that “this faith 
does not justify.” How then will he maintain that justification is by faith 
alone, in the sense of belief? Again he tells us, that the faith which is 
the means of salvation, “is that belief of the truth of the Gospel which 
produces obedience to its precepts, and is accompanied by a firm reliance 
upon the merits of Christ.” Still farther, that “baptism is the instru- 
ment invariably by which justification is conveyed.” (Refutation of Cal- 
vinism, chap. iii.) Thus, then, we are first told, that justifying faith is 
belief or assent ;° then that various other things are connected with it to 
render it justifying, such as previous repentance, the power of producing 
obedience, reliance on the merits of Christ, and baptism! All this con- 
fusion and contradiction shows, that the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, in the sense of belief or intellectual assent only, cannot be main 


7 


tained, and that, in order to avoid the worse than Antinomian consequence, 


which would follow from the doctrine, its advocates are obliged so to ex- 
plain, and qualify, and add, as to make many approaches to that true doc- 
trine against which they hurl both censure and ridicule. 

The error of this whole scheme lies in not considering the essence of 
justifying faith to be trust or confidence in Christ as our sacrifice for 
sin, which, though Whitby and others of his school, have attempted to 
ridicule by calling it “a leaning or rolling of ourselves upon him for sal- 
vation,” availing themselves of the coarse terms used by scoffers, is yet 
most manifestly, as we have indeed already seen, the only sense in which 
faith can be rationally taken, when a sacrifice for sin, a means of recon- 
ciliation with God, is its object, and indeed when any promise of God is 
made to us. It is not surely that we may merely believe that the death 
of Christ is a sacrifice for sin, that he is “set forth as a propitiation,” 
but that we may trust in its efficacy ; it is not that we may merely belzeve 
that God has made promises to us, that his merciful engagements in our 
favour are recorded ; but that we may have confidence in them, and thus 
be supported by them. This was the faith of the saints of the Old Tes- 
tament. “By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place 
which he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed, and he went 
out, not knowing whither he went.” His faith was confidence. “ Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” Who is among you that feareth 
the Lord? let him trust in the name of the Lord, and stay upon his ae 
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‘Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord 
is.” It is under this notion of trust that faith is continually represented 
to us also in the New Testament. “In his name shall the Gentiles trust.” 
« For therefore we both labour and suffer reproach, be ? 
the living God, who is the Saviour of all men, a 
that believe.” “For I know whom I have believed, (trusted,) and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed unto him 
against that day.” “If we hold the beginning of our confidence stead- 
fast to the end.” P ‘ 

The fourth theory which we may notice, is that which rejects justifi- 
cation in the present life, and defers its administration to the rs ay 
This has had a few, and but a. few abettors, and the principal argumel 
for it are, 1. That all tk iBonséquences of sin are not removed from 
even believers in the pr nt life, whereas a full remission of sin neces- 
sarily implies the full and immediate remission of punishment. 2. That 
if believers are justified, that is judged in the present life, they must be 
judged twice, whereas there is but one judgment, which is to take place 
at Christ’s second coming. 3. That the Scriptures speak of justifica- 
tion at the last day, as when our Lord declares “that every idle word 
that men shall speak they shall give an account thereof in the day of 
judgment,” and adds, “ by thy words thou shalt (then) be justified, and 
by thy words shalt thou be condemned.” 

To all these arguments, which a few words will refute, the general, and, 
indeed, sufficient answer is, that justification in the sense of the forgive- 
ness of sins, the only import of the term in question, is constantly and 
explicitly spoken of.as a present attainment. ‘This is declared to be the 
case with Abraham and with David, by St. Paul; it was surely the case 
with those to whom our Lord said, “thy sins be forgiven thee ;” and 
with her of whom he declared, that having “much forgiven she loved 
much.” ‘We have,” says St. Paul, writing to the Colossians, “ re- 
demption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins.” So plain a point 
needs no confirmation by more numerous quotations; and the only means 
which the advocates of the theory have resorted to for explaining such 


passages consistently with their own views, is absurdly, and we may add 


audaciously, to resolve them into a figure of speech which speaks of a 
future thing when certain, as present; a mode of interpretation which 
sets all criticism at defiance. é 

As to the first argument, we may observe that it assumes, that it is 
essential to the pardon of sin, that all its consequences should be imme- 
diately removed, or otherwise they assert it isno pardon atall ‘This is 
to affirm, that to be freed from punishment in another life, and finally, 
and indeed in a short time, to be freed from the afflictions of this is not 
a pardon ; which no one can surely deliberately affirm. This notion, 


also, loses sight entirely of the obviously wise ends which are answered 
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by postpo poning the moval of affliction and diseases from those who are 
admitted the Divine favour, till another life; and of the sanctifica- 
tion of all these to their benefit, so that they Spliteke lose, when they are 
not the con e of new offences, their penal character, and become 
parts of a mere iscipline, “ working together for good.” 

» The second argument assumes, that because there is but one general 
Judgment, there can be no acts of judgment which are private and per- 
sonal. But the one is in no sense contrary to the other. Justification 
may,,.therefore, be allowed to be a judicial proceeding under a merciful 
itution, as before explained, and yet offer no obstruction to a gene- 
public, and final judgment. ‘The latter indeed grows out of the 

ner; for since this offer of mercy is 
they are accountable for the acceptance o1 re usal of it, which it is a 
part of the general judgment to. exhibit, that the righteousness of God, 

in the punishment of them “that believe not the Gospel,” may be de. 
monsirated and the ground of the saivation of those. who have been sin- 
ners, as well as the rest of mankind, may be declared. We may also 
farther observe, that so far is the appointment of one general judgment 
from interfermg with acts of judgment in the proceedings of the Most 
High as the governor of men, that he is constantly judging men, both 
as individuals and nations, and distributing to them both rewards and 
punishments. 

The argument from the justification of men at the last day, proceeds, 
also, upon a false assumption. It takes justification then and now for 
thesame act; and it supposes it to proceed upon the same principle ; 
neither of which is true. 

1. It is not true that it isthe same act. The sai caiee of believers 
in this life, is the remission of sins; but where are we taught that 
remission of sins is to be attained in the day of judgment? Plainly 
nowhere, and the whole doctrine of Scripture is im opposition to this 
notion, for it confines our preparation for judgment to the present life 
only. When our Lord says, “by thy words thou shalt be justified,” he 
does not mean “by thy words thy sins shall be forgiven ;” and if this is 
not maintained the passage is of no force in the argument. . 

2. Justification at the last day, does not proceed upon the same prin- 


made 2 to all men by the Gospel, > 


Pe 


ciple, and, therefore, is not to be concluded to be the continuance of thes. 


same act, commenced on earth. Justification at the last day is, on all 
hands, allowed to be by works ; but, if that justification mean the pardon 
of sin, then the’ pardon of sin is by works and not by faith, a doctrine 
we have already refuted from the clear evidence of Scripture itself. The 
justification of the last day is, therefore, not the pardon of sin; for if 
our sins are previously pardoned, we then need no pardon; if they are 
not pardoned, no provision for their remission then remains. And as 
this justification is not pagcon, neither is it gauges! 5 for, as tO igre 
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sins of which the wicked have not been guilty, they will not be acqut- 
ted of them, because an all-wise God will not charge them with those of 
which they have not been guilty, and there can be no acquittal as to 
those they have committed. Believers will not be acquitted of the sins 
for which they have obtained forgiveness, because they will not be 
charged upon them: “ Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s 

elect? It is God that justifieth.” So far from their being ‘irenipiiad as 
sinners, that their justification on earth may be formally pleaded for their 
acquittal at the last day, that the very circumstances of the judgment 
will be a public recognition, from its very commencement, of their par- 
don and acceptance upon earth. “The dead in Christ shall rise first.” 
“They rise to glory, not to shame,” their bodies being made like unto 
Christ’s “ glorious body.” Those that sleep in Christ shall “ God bring 
with him,” in his train of triumph; they shall be set on his “ right hand,” 
in token of acceptance and favour; and of the books which shall be 
opened, one is “ the book of life,” in which their names have been pre- 
viously recorded. It follows, then, that our justification at the last day, 
if we must still use that phrase, which has little to support it in Scrip- 
ture, and might be well substituted for others less equivocal, can only be 
declarative, approbatory, and remunerative. Declarative, as recognizing, 
in the manner just stated, the justification of believers on earth ; appro 

batory of their works of faith and love; and remunerative of them, as 
made graciously rewardable, in their different measures, by the evange- 
lical constitution. 

And here it may not be amiss to notice an argument against the doc 
trine of justification by faith alone, and in favour of justification by faith 
and works, which is drawn from the proceedings of the last day :—* If 
works wrought through faith are the ground of the sentence passed upon 
us in that day, then they are a necessary condition of our justification.” 
This is an argument which has been built much upon, from Bishop Bull 
to the present day. Its fallacy hes in considering the works of believers 
as the only, or chief ground of that sentence ; that is, the administra 
tion of eternal life to them in its different degrees of glory at the coming 
of Christ. That it is not so, is plain from those express passages of 
Scripture, which represent eternal life as the fruit of Christ’s atonement, 


sand the gift of God through him. ‘By grace are ye saved, through 


‘faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God, not of works,” &e. 
“Why,” says an old writer, “might he not have said, by grace are ye 
-saved, through faith and works; it were as easy to say the one as the 
other.” (9) If our works are the sole ground of that sentence of eter. 


(9) The reader will also recollect Rom. vi, 23, ‘‘The wages of sin is death; 
‘but the gift of God is eternal life, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” The follow- 
ing passages expressly make the atonement of Christ the ground of our title to 
eternal life. ‘“ By his own blood he entered in once into the holy place, having 
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nal life, then is the reward of righteousness of debt according to the law 
of works, and not of grace ; but if of grace, then works are not the sole 
or chief ground of our final reward. If of debt, we claim in our own 
right; and the works rewarded must be in every sense our own; but 
good works are not our own works; we are “created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works ;” and derive all the power to do them from him. If, 
then, we have not the right of reward in ourselves, we have it in ano- 
ther; and thus we again come to another and higher ground of the final 
sentence than the works wrought even by them that believe, namely, 
the covenant right which we derive from Christ—right grounded on 
promise. If then it is asked, in what sense good works are any ground 
at all of the final sentence of eternal life, we answer, they are so seconda- 
rily and subordinately, 1. As evidences of that faith and that justified 
state from which alone truly good works can spring. 2. As qualifying 
us for heaven; they and the principles from which they spring consti- 
tuting our holiness, our “ meetness for the inheritance of the saints in 
light.” 3. As rewardable; but still of grace not of debt, of promise not 
of our own right, since after all we have done, though we had lived and 
suffered as the apostles to whom the words were first addressed, we are 
commanded to confess ourselves “ unprofitable servants.” In this sense 
good works, though they have no part in the office of justifying the un- 
godly, that is, in obtaining forgiveness of sin, are necessary to salvation, 
though they are not the ground of it. As they are pleasing to God, so 
are they approved and rewarded by God. “They prevent future guilt, 
but take away no former guilt, evidence our faith and title to everlast- 
ing glory, strengthen our union with Christ because they strengthen 
faith, confirm our hope, glorify God, give good example to men, make us 
more capable of communion with God, give some content to our con- 
sciences, and there is happiness in the doing of them, and in the remem- 
brance of them when done. Blessed are they who always abound in 
them, for they know that their labour is not in vain in the Lord. Yet 
Bellarmin, though a great advancer of merit, thought it the safest way 
to put our sole trust not in these good works, but in Christ. It is, indeed, 
not only the safest, but the only way so to do, if we would be justified 
before God. True, we shall be judged according to our works, but it 
doth not follow that we shall be justified by our works. God did never 
ordain good works, which are the fruits of a sincere faith in Christ, to 
acquire a right unto the remission of sin and eternal life ; but to be a 
means by which we may obtain possession of the rewards he hath pro- 
mised.” (Lawson’s Theo-Politica.) 


obtained eternal redemption for us.” ‘‘He is the Mediator of the New Testa 
ment, that, by means of death, they which are called might receive the promise 
vf eternal inheritance,” Heb. ix, 12-15. “Christ died for us, that whether we 
wake or s'tep, we should live together with him,” 1'Thess. v, 10. 
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The last theory of justification to which it is necessary to advert, is 
that comprised in the scheme of Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, in his Key to 
the Apostolic Writings. It is, that all such phrases as to elect, call, 
adopt, justify, sanctify, &c, are to be taken to express that Church rela- 
tion into which, by the destruction of the Jewish polity, believing Jews 
and Gentiles were brought; that they are “antecedent blessings,” 
enjoyed by all professed Christians, though, unless they avail themselves 
of these privileges for the purposes of personal holiness, they cannot be 
saved. 

This scheme is, in many respects, delusive and absurd, as it con- 
founds collective privileges with those attainments which from their 
nature can only be personal. If we allow that with respect to “ elec- 
tion,” for instance, it may have a plausibility, because nations of men 
may be elected to peculiar privileges of a religious kind; yet with 
respect to the others, as “justification,” @&c, the notion requires no 
lengthened refutation. Justification is, as the Apostle Paul states it, 
pardon of sin; but are the sins of nations pardoned, because they are 
professedly Christian? This is a personal attainment, and can be no 
other, and collective justification, by Church privileges, is a wild dream, 
which mocks and trifles with the Scriptures. According to this scheme, 
there is a Scriptural sense in which the most profane and immoral man, 
provided he profess himself a Christian, may be said to be justified, 
that is, pardoned ; sanctified, that is, made holy; and adopted, that is, 
made a child of God! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


BENEFITS DERIVED TO Man rrom tue AToNEMENT—ConcoMITANTS 
oF JUSTIFICATION. 


Tue leading blessings concomitant with justification, are REGENERA- 
TION and ADopTION ; with respect to which we may observe generally, 
that although we must distinguish them as being different from each 
other, and from justification, yet they are not to be separated. They 
occur at the same time, and they all enter into the experience of the 
same person; so that no man is justified without being regenerated and 
adopted, and no man is regenerated and made a son of God, who is not 
justified. Whenever they are mentioned in Scripture, they, therefore, 
involve and imply each other; a remark which may preserve us from 
some errors. ‘Thus, with respect to our heirship, and consequent title 
to eternal life, in Titus iii, 7, it is grounded upon our justification. “For 

we are justified by his grace, that we should be heirs according to the 
hope of eternal life.” In 1 Pet. i, 3, it is connected with our regenera. 


tion. ‘Blessed be God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
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of his abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively hope, by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, unto an inheritance,” &e. 
‘Again, in Rom. viii, 17, it is grounded upon our adoption—«If chil- 
dren, then heirs.” These passages are a sufficient proof, that justifica- 
tion, regeneration, and adoption, are not distinct and different titles, but 
constitute one and the same title, through the gift of God in Christ, to 
the heavenly inheritance. They are attained, too, by the same faith. 
We are “ justified by faith ;” and we are the “children of God by faith 
in Christ Jesus.” Accordingly, in the following passages, they are all 
united as the effect of the same act of faith. «But as many as received 
him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God, (which appella- 
tion includes reconciliation and adoption,) even to them that believe on 
his name, which were born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God,” or, in other words, were regene- 
rated. . 

The observations which have been side on the subject, in the pre- 
ceding chapter, will render it the less necessary to dwell here at length 
upon the nalure and extent of regeneration. 

It is that mighty change in man, wrought by the Holy Spirit, by 
which the dominion which sin has over him in his natural state, and 
which he deplores and struggles against in his penitent state, is broken 
and abolished, so that, with full choice of will and the energy of night 
affections, he serves God freely, and “runs in the way of his command- 
ments.” ‘ Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin, for his seed 
remaineth in him, and he cannot sin, because he is born of God.” “ For 
sin shall not have dominion over you; for ye are not under the law, but 
under grace.” “But now being made free from sin, and become ser- 
vants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting 
life.” Deliverance from the bondage of sin, and the power and the 
will to do all things which are pleasing to God, both as to inward habits 
and outward acts, are, therefore, the distinctive characters of this state. 

That repentance is not regeneration, we have before observed. It 
will not bear disputing whether regeneration begins with repentance ; 
for if the regenerate state is only entered upon at our justification, then 
all that can be meant by this, to be consistent with the Scriptures, is, 
that the preparatory process, which leads to regeneration, as it leads to 
pardon, commences with conviction and contrition, and sontoa 
repentant turning to the Lord. “In the order which God has established, 
regeneration does not take place without this process. Conviction of 
the evil.and danger of an unregenerate state must first be felt. God 
hath appointed this change to be effected in answer to our prayers ; 
and acceptable prayer supposes that we desire the blessing we ask ; 
that we accept of Christ as the appointed medium of access to God ; 


that we feel and confess our own inability to attain what we ae from 
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another ; and that we exercise faith in the promises of God which con- 
vey the good we seek. It is clear that none of these is regeneration, 
for they all suppose it to be a good in prospect, the object of prayer and. 
eager desire. ‘True it is, that deep and serious conviction for sin, the 
power to desire deliverance from it, the power to pray, the struggle 
against the corruptions of an unregenerate heart, are all proofs of a 
work of God in the heart, and of an important moral change; but it is 
not this change, because regeneration is that renewal of our nature 


which gives us dominion over sin, and enables us to serve God, from 


love, and not merely from fear, and it is yet confessedly unattained, 
being still the object of search and eager desire. We are not yet 
“ created anew unto good works,” which is as special and instant a work 
of God as justification, and for this reason, that it is not attained before 
the pardon of our sins, and always accompanies it. 

This last point may be proved, ¢ 

1. From the nature of justification itself, which takes away the 
penalty of sin; but that penalty is not only obligation to punishment, 
but the loss of the sanctifying Spirit, and the curse of being left under 
the slavery of sin, and under the,dominion of Satan. Regeneration is 
effected by this Spirit restored to us, and is a consequence of our par- 
don; for though justification in itself is the remission of sin, yet a 


justified state implies a change, both in our condition and in our dis- 


position : in our condition, as we are in a state of life, not of death, of 
safety, not of condemnation ; in our disposition, as negenorate” and new 
creatures. 

2. From Scripture, which affords us direct proof that regeneration is 
a concomitant of justification, “ If any man be rn Curtst, he is a new 
creature.” It is then the result of our entrance into that state in which 
we are said to be rv Curisr; and the meaning of this phrase is most 
satisfactorily explained by Rom. viii, 1, considered in connection with 
the preceding chapter, from which, in the division of the chapters, it 
ought not to have been separated. That chapter clearly describes the 
state of a person convinced and slain by the law applied by the Sprrrr. 
We may discover indeed, in this description, certain moral changes, as 
consenting to the law that it is good; delighting in it after the inward 
man; powerful desires; humble confession, &c. The state represented 
is, however, in fact, one of guilt, spiritual captivity, helplessness, and 
misery ; a state of condemnation ; and a state of bondage to sin. The 
opposite condition is that of a man “1 Curisr Jesus :” to him “there 
is no condemnation ;” he is forgiven; the bondage to sin is broken; he 
“walks not after the flesh, but after the Sprrrr.” To be rv Curist, is, 
therefore, to be justified, and regeneration instantly follows. We see 
then the order of the Divine operation in individual experience : convic- 


tion of sin, helplessness and danger ; faith; justification; and regene 
2 
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ration. The regenerate state is, also, called in Scripture sanctification ; 

though a distinction is made by the Apostle Paul between that na 
being “sanctified wholly,” a doctrine to be afterward considered. In 
“this - regenerate, or sanctified state, the former corruptions of the heart 
may remain, and strive for the mastery ; but that which characterizes 
and distinguishes it from the state of a penitent before justification, 
before he is “in Christ,” is, that they are not even his inward habit ; 
and that they have no dominion. -Faith unites to Christ; by it we 


_ derive “grace and peace from God the Father, and. his Son Jesus 


Christ,” and enjoy “the communion of the Holy Ghost ;” and this 
Spirit, as the sanctifying Spirit, is given to us to “ abide with us, and to 
be in us,” and then we walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit. 

Aporrion is the second concomitant of justification, and is a large 
and comprehensive blessing. . 

To suppose that the apostles take this term from the practice of the 
Greeks, Romans, and other nations who had the custom of adopting the 
children of others, and investing them with all the privileges of their 
natural offspring, is, probably, a refinement. It is much more likely 
that they had simply in view the obvious fact, that our sins had deprived 
us of our sonship, the favour of God, and our right to the inheritance of 
eternal life; that we had become strangers, and aliens, and enemies ; 
and that, upon our return to God, and reconciliation with him, our for- 
feited privileges were not only restored, but heightened through the 
paternal love of God. They could scarcely be forgetful of the affect- 
sng parable of the prodigal son; and it is under the same simple view 
that St. Paul quotes from the Old Testament, “wherefore come out 
from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the 
unclean thing, and I will receive you, and I will be a Father unto you, 
and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord almighty.” 

Adoption, then, is that act by which we who were alienated, and ene- 
mies, and disinherited, are made the sons of God, and heirs of his eternal 
glory. “If children then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ ;” 
where it is to be remarked, that it is not in our own right, nor in right 
of any work done in us, or which we ourselves do, though it be an 
evangelical work, that we become heirs, but jointly with him, and in 
his right. 

To this state belong freedom from a servile spirit; we are not servants 
but sons; the special love and care of God our heavenly Father; a 
filial confidence in him; free access to him at all times and in all cir- 
cumstances ; the title to the heavenly inheritance ; and the Spirit of 
adoption, or the witness of the Holy Spirit to our adoption, which is the 
foundation of all the comfort we can derive from those privileges, as it 
is the only means by which we can know that they are ours. 

The point stated last requires to be explained more largely, os the 
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more so as it has often been derided as enthusiastic, and often timidly 
explained away by those whose opinions are in the main correct. _ 

The doctrine is, the inward witness or testimony of the Holy 9 rif, 
to the adoption or sonship of believers, from which flows a comfortable 
persuasion or conviction of our present acceptance with God, and the 
hope of our future and eternal glory. ~ oe ee 4 

This is taught in several passages of Scripture. “ 

Rom. viii, 15, 16, “For ye have not received the spirit of bondage 
again to fear, but the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. 
The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children lied 


of God.” In this passage it is to be remarked, 1. That the gift of the 


Spirit spoken of, takes away “fear,” being opposed to the personified 
spirit of the law, or rather, perhaps, to the Holy Spirit in his convincing 
agency, called the spirit of bondage, producing “ fear,” a servile dread 
of God as offended. 2. That the “Spirit of God” here mentioned, is 
not the personified spirit or genius of the Gospel, as some would have it, 
but “the Spirit itself,” or himself, and hence called in the Galatians, in 
the text adduced below, “ The Spirit of his Son,” which cannot mean 
the genius of the Gospel. 3. That he inspires a filial confidence in 
God as our Father, which is opposed to “the fear” produced by the 
“spirit of bondage.” 4. That he produces this filial confidence, and 
enables us to call God our Father, by witnessing, bearing testimony with 
our spirit, “that we are the children of God.” 

Gal. iv, 4, 5, 6, “But when the fulness of the time was come, God 
sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem 
them that were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons ; and because ye are sons God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son 
into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” 

Here, also, are to be noted, 1. The means of our redemption from 
under (the curse of) the law, the incarnation and sufferings of Christ. 
2. That the adoption of sons follows upon our actual redemption from 
that curse, or, in other words, our pardon. 3. That upon our pardon, 
the “ Spirit of his Son” is “ sent forth,” and that “into our hearts,” pro- 
ducing the same effect as that mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans, 
filial confidence in God,—* crying, Abba, Father.” To these are to be 
added all those passages, so numerous in the New Testament, which ex- 
press the confidence and the joy of Christians; their friendship with 
God; their confident access to him as their God; their entire union, and 
delightful intercourse with him in spirit. 

This doctrine has been generally termed the doctrine of asain 
and, perhaps the expressions of St. Paul,—* the full assurance of faith,” 
and “the full assurance of hope,” may warrant the use of the word. But 
as there is a current and generally understood sense of this term among 


persons of the Calvinistic persuasion, implying, that the assurance of 
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‘ ee acceptance and sonship, is an assurance of our final perse- 

- “ rance, and of our indefeasible title to heaven : the phrase, a comfort- 

Sc) ersuasion, or conviction of our justification and adoption, arising 

F the Spirit’s inward and direct testimony, is to be preferred; for 

this has been held as an indubitable doctrine of Holy Writ by Christians, 

who by no means receive the doctrine of assurance in the sense held by 
the follo rs of Calvin. 

There is, also, another reason for the sparing and cautious use of the 

2rm assurance, which is, that it seems to imply, though not necessarily, 

the absence of all doubt, and shuts out all those lower degrees of per- 

suasion which may exist in the experience of Ciristians. For, as our 

faith, may not at first, or at all times, be equally strong, the testimony 


of the Spirit may have its degrees of strength, and our persuasion or - 
conviction be proportionately regulated. Yet, if faith be genuine, God » % 
respects its weaker exercises, and encourages its growth, by affording — p>: 
measures of comfort, and degrees of this testimony. Nevertholelll hy 
while this is allowed, the fulness of this attainment is to be pressed — 


upon every one that believes, according to the word of God :—“« Let us 
draw near,” says St. Paul to all Christians, “with full assurance of faith.” 

It may serve, also, to. remove an objection sometimes made to the 
doctrine, and to correct an error which sometimes pervades the state- 
ment of it, to observe that this assurance, persuasion, or conviction, 
whichever term be adopted, is not of the essence of justifying faith ; 
that is, that justifying faith does not consist in the assurance that I am 
now forgiven, through Christ. This would be obviously contradictory. 
For we must believe before we can be justified; much more before we 
can be assured, in any degree, that we are justified ; and this persuasion, 
therefore, follows justification ; and is one of its results. We believe 
in order to justification ; but we cannot be persuaded of our forgiveness 
in order to it, for the persuasion would be false. But though we must 
not only distinguish, but separate this persuasion of our acceptance from 
the faith which justifies, we must not separate but only distinguish it 
from justification itself. With that come as concomitants, regeneration, 
adoption, and as far as we have any information from Scripture, the 


eal 4 


“ Spirit of adoption,” though, as in all other cases, in various degrees 
of operation. 

On the subject of this testimony of the Holy Spirit there are four 
opinions. , 


The first is, that it is twofold; a direct testimony to, or “inward im- 
pression on the soul, whereby the Spirit of God witnesses to my spirit 
that I am a child of God; that Christ hath loved me, and given himself 
for me, that I, even I, am reconciled to God ;” ( Wesley’s Sermons ;) and 
an indirect testimony, arising from the work of the Spirit in the heart 
and life, which St. Paul calls the testimony of our own spirits ; ee this 
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is inferred from his expression, And the Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit,” &c. This testimony of our own spirit, or indirect tes- 
timony of the Holy Spirit by and through our own spirit, is considered — 


as confirmatory of the first testimony, and is thus explained by the same - 


writer :—-“ How am I assured that I do not, mistake the voice of the 
Spirit 7 even by the tenbieony) of my own spirit, ‘by the answer of a 
good conscience toward God :’ hereby you shall know that you are in 
no delusion, that you have not deceived your own soul. ‘The immediate | 
fruits of the Spirit ruling in the heart, are love, joy, peace ; bowels of 
mercies, humbleness of mind, meekness, gentleness, long suffering. And — 
‘the outward fruits are, the doing good to all men, and a uniform obe- 
dience to all the commands of God.” 

The second opinion acknowledges, also, a twofold witness; the wit- 
ness of the Spirit, which consists in the moral effects produced in him 
that believes, otherwise called the fruits of the Spirit; and the witness 
of our own spirits, that is, the consciousness of possessing faith. This 
they call “the reflex act of faith, by which a person, conscious of be- 
lieving, reasons in this manner, I know that I believe in Christ, therefore 
I know that I shall obtain everlasting life.” (Dr. Hills Lectures.) 

The third opinion is, that there is but one witness, the Holy Spint, 
acting concurrently with our own spirits. “The Spirit of God produces 
those graces in us which are the evidence of our adoption ; it is he who, 
as occasion requires, illuminates our understandings and assists our 
memories in discovering and recollecting those arguments of hope and 
comfort within ourselves. But God’s Spirit doth witness with, not with- 
out our spirits and understandings ; in making use of our reason in con- 
sidering and reflecting upon those grounds of comfort, which the Spinit 
of God hath wrought in us, and from them drawing this comfortable 
conclusion to ourselves, that ‘we are the sons of God.’” (Bishop Bull.) 
With this notion is generally connected, that of the entire impercepti- 
bility of the Spirit’s operations as distinguished from the operations of 
our own mind, “so that we could never have known, unless it had been 
communicated to us by Divine revelation, that our souls are moved by a 
Divine power, when we love God and keep his commandments.” (Mant 
and D’Oyley’s Commentary.) 

The following passage fromthe Rev. Thomas Scott’s Commentary 
agrees with Bishop Bull in making the witness of the Spirit mediate 
through our own spirit; and differs chiefly in phraseology. . It may be 
taken as the view of a great part of those called the evangelical clergy 
of the present day. “The Holy Spirit, by producing in believers the 
tempers and affections of children, as described in the Scriptures, most 
manifestly attests their adoption into God’s family. This is not done by 
any voice, immediate revelation, or impulse, or merely by any text 


brought to the mind, (for all these are equivocal and delusory,) but by 
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coinciding with t the testimony of their own consciences, as to their up- 
rightness in embracing the Gospel, and giving themselves up to the 
service of God. So that, while they are examining themselves as to 
the reality of their conversion, and find Scriptural evidence of it, the 
Holy Spirit, from time to time shines upon his own work, excites their 
holy affections into lively exercise, renders them very efficacious upon 
their conduct, and thus puts the matter beyond doubt ; for while they 
feel the spirit of dutiful. children toward God, they become satisfied 
concerning his paternal love to them.” 

A fourth opinion allows the direct witness of the Spirit, as stated 
above; but considers it only the special privilege of a few fayoured 
persons; of which notion it is a sufficient refutation, that the apostle, 
in the texts before quoted, speaks generally of believers, and restrains 
not the attainment from any who seek it. He places it in, this respect 
on the ground of all other blessings of the new covenant. 

Of the four opinions just adduced, the first only appears to express: 
the true sense of the word of God; but that the subject may be fully - 
exhibited, we may observe, 1. That by all sober divines it is allowed, . 
that some comfortable persuasions, or, at least, hope of the Divine 
favour, is attainable by true Christians, and is actually possessed by 
them, except under the influence of bodily infirmities, and in peculiar 
seasons of temptation, and that all true faith is, in some degree, (though 
to what extent they differ,) personal and appropriating. 

“The third part of repentance is faith, whereby we do apprehend and 
take hold upon the promises of God, touching the free pardon and for- 
giveness of our sins; which promises are sealed up unto us, with the 
death and blood shedding of his Son Jesus Christ. For what should it 
avail and profit us to be sorry for our sins, to lament and bewaili that 
we have offended our most bounteous and merciful Father, or to confess 
and acknowledge our offences and trespasses, though it be done never so 
earnestly, unless we do steadfastly believe, and be fully persuaded, that 
God, for his Son Jesus Christ’s sake, will forgive us all our sins, and, 
put them out of remembrance and from his sight? Therefore, they that 
teach repentance without a lively faith in our Saviour Jesus Christ, do. 
teach none other but Judas’s repentance.” (Homily on Repentance.) 

«Faith is not merely a speculative but a practical acknowledgment, 
of Jesus as the Christ,—an effort and motion of the mind toward God ; 
when the sinner, convinced of sin, accepts with thankfulness the proffer- 
ed terms of pardon, and in humble confidence applying individually to 
himself the benefit of the general atonement, in the elevated language 
of a venerable father of the Church, drinks of the stream which flows 
from the Redeemer’s side. The effect is, that in a little, he is filled 
with that perfect love of God which casteth out fear,—he cleaves to 
God with the entire affection of, the soul.” (Bishop Horsley.) 

Vou. Il. | 18 
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-\«Jt is the property of saving faith, that it hath a force to’appropriate, 
dnd make Christ our own. Without this, a general remote belief would 
have been cold comfort. *He loved me, and gave himself for me,’ saith 
St.Paul. What saith St. Chrysostom? «Did Christ die only for St. 
Paul? No; non excludit, sed appropriat ;’ he éxcludes not others, but 
he will secure himself.” (Bishop Brownrigg.) 

' 2. By those who admit, that upon previous contrition and faith im 
Christ, an act of justification takes place, by which we are reconciled 
to God, and adopted into his family, a doctrine which has been Scrip- 
turally established; it must’ also be admitted, that this act of mercy on 
' the part of God is entirely kept secret from us, or that, by some means, 
it is made knowable by us. If the former, there is no reniedy at all 
for doubt, and fear, and tormenting anticipation, which must be ‘great, 
in proportion as our repentance is deep and genuine ; ‘and so there can 
be no comfort, no freedom,'no cheerfulness of spirit in religion, which 
contradicts the sentiments of all Churches, and all their leading theolo- 
gians. What is still more important, it contradicts the Scriptures. 

* To all true believers, the Almighty is represented as the “God of 
peace and consolation ;” as “a Father ;” as “dwelling in them and 
walking in them.” Nay, there is a marked distinction between ‘the , 
assurances of grace and fayour made to penitents, and to believers. 
The declarations as to the former are highly consolatory ; but they con- 
stantly refer to some future good designed for them by the God before 
whom they humble themselves, for the encouragement of their seeking 
prayers, and their efforts of trust. “To that man will IJook, (a Hebra- 
ism for showing favour,) saith the Lord, who is poor, and of a contrite 
spirit.” The “weary and heavy laden” are invited to Christ, that he 
may “ give rest unto their souls.”” The apostles exhorted men to repent 
and be baptized, in order to the remission of sins. But to all who, in 
the Christian sense, are believers, or who have the faith by which we 
are justified, the language is much higher. « “We have peace with 
God.” “ We joy in God by whom we have received the atonement.” 
They are exhorted “to rejoice in the Lord always.” “The spirit of! 
bondage” is exchanged for “the Spirit of adoption.” They are 
*« Christ’s.” They are “children, heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ.” They “rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” They are 
“always confident, knowing, that while at home in the body, they are 
absent from the Lord, but that when absent from the’ body, is shall 
be present with the Lord.” 

3. If then we come to know that this great act of forgiveness has 
taken place in our favour; that it is vouchsafed to us in particular, and 
know this with that degree of conviction, which lays a sufficient ground 
of comfort and joy, the simple question is, by what means the know. 
iedge of this is attained by us? The general promise of pardon alone 
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is, in all the schemes just stated, acknowledged to be insufficient for 
this purpose ; ‘for since that promise is suspended upon conditions, they 
all profess to explain the means by which we may conclude that we are 
actually and personally interested in the benefit of the general promise, 
the conditions being on our part personally fulfilled. The first opinion 
attributes this to a double testimony, a direct one.of the Holy Spirit to 
our minds, and an indirect one of the same Spirit, through our own 
minds, and founded upon his, moral work in them: or, what is. the same 
thing, the testimony of our own spirit... This) twofold testimony: 'we 
think clearly established by the texts above quoted. For the first, ‘the 
Spirit itself,” and the “Spirit of his Son,” is manifestly the Spirit, of 
God: his office is to give testimony, and the object of the testimony is 
to ‘declare that we are the sons of God. When also the apostle in Ro- 
Mans vill, 16, says that this Spirit. bears witness: “ with” .our spirit, he 
makes our own minds witnesses with him to the same fact, though ina 
different manner. For though some writers will have the compound to 
be used here for the simple form of the verb, and render it “to witness 
to our spirit ;” and instances of this.use of the compound verb do oceur 
in the New Testament; yet it agrees both with the literal rendering of 
the word, and with other passages to conjoin this testimony of the Holy 
Spirit with these confirmatory proofs of our adoption which arise from 
his work within us, and which may, upon examination of our state, be 
called the testimony of our own mind or conscience.. To this testimony 
the Apostle: Paui refers in the same chapter, «They that are after.the 
Spirit, (do. mind) the things of the Spirit.’ “But ye are not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of Christ dwell in you: 
now if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his ; for as 
many as-are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” , And 
again, in Galatians, « But if ye be led of the Spirit, ye are not under the 
law.” |‘ But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy,” d&c. 

» 4. -Two witnesses, and a twofold testimony is then sufficiently esta- 
blished ; but the main consideration is, whether the Holy Spirit gives 
his testimony directly to the mind, by impression, suggestion, or by 
whatever other term it may be called, or mediately by our own. spirits, 
‘in some such way as is described by Bishop Bull in the extract above 
given; by “illuminating our understandings and assisting our memories 
in discussing and recollecting those arguments of hope and comfort 
within ourselves,” which arise from “the graces which he has produced 
in us ;”.-or, as it. is expressed by Mr. Scott, by “shining upon his own 
work, exciting their affections into lively exercise, rendering them very 
efficacious upon their conduct,” and “thus puts the matter beyond doubt, 
for while they feel the spirit of dutiful children toward God, they become 
‘satisfied. concerning his paternal love to them.” 


To this statement of the doctrine we object, that it makes “ testi- 
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mony of the Holy Spirit in point of fact but the testimony of our owr. 
spirit ; and by holding but one witness contradicts St. Paul, who, as we 
have seen, holds two. For the testimony is that of our own conscious- 
ness of certain moral changes which have taken place ; no other is:ad- 
mitted ; and therefore it is but one testimony. Nor is the Holy Spirit 
brought in at all, except to qualify our own spirit to give witness by as- 
sisting its “discernment and memory,” according to Bishop Bull, and 
by “shining upon his own work,” according to Mr. Scott ; and-so there 
is: but ‘one witness, and that ourselves: for though another may assist a 
witness to prepare and arrange his evidence, there is still but one depo- 
sition, and but one deposer. . This is made still stronger, since it is sup- 
posed by both these writers, that there is no impression or revelation 
from the Spirit of the fact of our adoption, and that he does not in any 
way which we may distinguish from the operation of our own minds, 
assist us to prepare this evidence ; for if this:assistance, or shining upon 
his own work, could be ascertained. to. be from him distinctly, and with 
intention to assure us from these moral changes that we are adopted into 
the family of God, then an immediate. collateral impression or revelation 
would be supposed, which both reject. It follows, therefore, that we 
have no other ground to conclude those “ graces and virtues” which we 
discern in ourselves to be the work’of the Spirit, than the general one, 
that all good in man is of his production, and our repentance and con- 
trition might as well, on this general ground, be concluded to be the 
evidence of pardon, although they arise from our consciousness of guilt, 
and our need of pardon. The argument of this opinion, simply and in 
fact, is, that the Holy Spirit works moral changes in the heart, and that 
these are the evidence of our sonship. It goes not beyond this; the 
‘Holy Spirit is not excluded by this opinion as the source of good in 
man, he is not excluded as qualifying our minds to.adduce evidence as 
to certain changes being wrought within us; but he is excluded as:a 
witness, although he is said so explicitly by the apostle to give witness 
to the fact, not of a moral change, but of our adoption. 

5. But farther, suppose our minds to be so assisted by the Holy Spirit 
as to discern the reality of his work in us; and in an investigation, 
whether we are or are not accepted of God, pardoned by his mercy, and 
adopted into his family, we depose this as the evidence of it ; to what 
degree must this work of the Spirit in us have advanced before: it can 
be evidence of this fact?’ We have seen that it were absurd to allege 
contrition, and penitence, and fear, as the proofs of our pardon, since 
they suppose, that we are still under condemnation ; what farther work 
of the Spirit, then, is the proof? The reply to this usually is, that though 
repentance should not be evidence of pardon, yet, when faith is added, 
this becomes evidence, since God has declared in his word, that-we are 
& — by faith,” and “ whosoever believeth shall be saved.” 
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_ To this we roply, that though we should become conscious of both 
repentance and faith, either by “a reflex act of our own minds,” or by 
the assistance of the Spirit “ shining upom/his own work,” this would be 
no evidence of our forgiveness; our spirit would, in that case, witness 
the fact of our repenting and believing, but that would be no witness to 
the fact of our adoption. Justification'is an act of God; it is secret and 
invisible ; it passes in his‘own mind ; it is declared by no outward sign ; 
and no one.can know, except the Holy Spirit, who knows the mind of 
God, whether we are: pardoned or not, unless it had been stated in’ his 
word, that in every case pardon is dispensed when repentance and faith 
have reached some definite degree, clearly pointed out, so that we can- 
not fail to ascertain that they have reached that degree ; “and, also, un- 
less we were expressly authorized to be ourselves the judges of this 
ease, and confidently and comfortably to conclude our justification. For 
it is not enough that we have faith. Faith, both as assent and confi- 
dence, has every possible degree ; it is capable of mixture with doubt, 
and self dependence ; nor without some defiiite and particular charac- 
ters being assigned to justifying faith, could we ever, with any confi- 
dence, conclude as to our own. But we have no such particular descrip- 
tion of faith ; nor are we authorized, any where, to make ourselves the 
judges of the fact, whether the act of pardon, as to us, has passed the 
mind of God. ‘The apostle, in the passages quoted above, has assigned 
that office to the Holy Spirit ; but it is in no part of Scripture appointed 
to us. 

If, then, we have no authority from God to conclude that we are par- | 
doned when faith, in an uncertain degree, is added to repentance, the 
whole becomes a matter of inference ; and we argue, that having “ re- 
pentance and faith,” we are forgiven ; in other words, that these are the 
sufficient evidences of pardon. But repentance and faith are exercised 
IN orDER to pardon; that must, therefore, be subsequent to both, and 
they cannot, for that reason, be the evidence of it, or the evidence of 
pardon might be enjoyed before pardon is actually received, which is 
absurd. But it has been said, “that we have the testimony of God in 
his word, that when repentance and faith exist, God has infallibly con- 
nected pardon with them from the moment they are perceived to exist, 
and so it may be swrely inferred from them.” ‘The answer is, that we 
have no such testimony. We have, through the mercy of God, the pro- 
mise of pardon to all who repent and believe; but repentance is not 
pardon, and faith is not pardon, but they are its shah cori each is 
a sine qué non, but surely not the pardon itself, nor, as we have just 
seen, can either be considered the evidence of pardon, without an ab- 
surdity. They are means to that end; but nothing more: and though 
God has “ infallibly connected” the blessing of pardon with repentance 
and faith, he has not connected it with any kind of repentance, a with 
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any kind of faith; nor with every degree of repentance, nor with every 
degree of faith. How then shall we ever know, whether our repentance 
and faith are accepted unless pardon actually: follow them? And as this 
pardon cannot be attested by them, for the reason above given, and must, 
therefore, have an attestation of higher authority, and of a distinct kind, 
the only attestation conceivable which remains, is the, direct witness of 
the Holy Spirit. Either this must be acknowledged, or a painful uncer- 
tainty as to the genuineness or the required measure and.degree of our 
repentance and faith, quite destructive of “comfort,” must remain through- 
out life. edd baa 
6. But if neither our repentance, nor even, a consciousness of faith, 
when joined with it, can be the evidence of the fact of our adoption : it 
has been urged, that when all those graces, which are called the fruits 
of the Spirit, are found in our experience, they, at least, must be suffi. 
cient evidence of the fact, without supposing a more direct testimony of 
the Holy Spirit.. The “fruits” thus referred to, are those enumerated 
by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians. ‘But the fruit of the Spi- 
Tit, is love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness,” &e. Two 
things will here be granted, and they greatly strengthen the argument 
for a direct testimony of the Holy Spirit :—that these fruits are found 
only in those who have been received, by the remission of their sins, 
into the Divine favour ; and that they are fruits of the Spirit of adoption. 
The first is proved from the connection of the words which follow: 
“ And they that are Curist’s have crucified the flesh,” &c. For to be 
' “Christ’s,” and to be “in Christ,” are phrases, with the apostle, equi- 
valent to being in a state of justification :—“'There is no condemnation 
to them that are in Christ Jesus.” The second is proved by the.con- 
nection of the words with verse 18, “ But if ye be led by the Spirit, ye 
are not under the law,” for these words are exactly parallel to chap. iv, 
5, 6, “ To redeem them that were under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons; and because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” _ These are, 
then, the fruits following upon a state of pardon, adoption, and our re- 
ceiving the Spirit of adoption. We allow that they presuppose pardon ; 
but then they.as clearly presuppose the Spirit of adoption, “sent forth 
into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father ;” that is, they not only presuppose 
our pardon, but pardon previously attested and made known to us; the 
persuasion of which conveyed to the mind, not by them, but by the Spi- 
rit of adoption, is the foundation of them; at least, of that “love, joy, 
and peace,” which are mentioned first, and must not be separated, in the 
argument, from the other. Nor can these “ fruits” result from any thing 
but manifested pardon ; they cannot themselves manifest our pardon, for 
they cannot, exist till it is manifested. If we “love God,” it is because 


we know him as God reconciled ; if we have “ joy in God,” it is because 
2 . 7 - 
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“we haye received the reconciliation ;” if we have peace, it is because 


. “being justified by faith, we have peace with God, through our Lord 


Jesus "Canes ” God, conceiyed of as angry, cannot bes the object of 
filial love ;_ pardon yntelt, supposes guilt and fear still to burden the mind, 
and guilt and “joy” and “ peace” cannot exist... But by the argument 
of those who make these the media of ascertaining the fact of our for 
giveness and adoption, we must be supposed to love God, while yet we’ 
feel him to be angry with us ; to rejoice and have peace, while the fear 
ful apprehensions of the A semen hm of unremitted sin are not.removed) 
and if this is impossible, then the ground of our love, and joy, and peace, 
is pardon revealed and witnessed, directly and immediately by the Spirit 
of adoption. 

It has been said, indeed, that love. to God may be produced froma ° 
consideration of God’s general love to mankind in his Son, and. that; 
therefore, the force of the above argument is broken; but we reply, that, 
in Scripture, Christians are spoken of as “reconciled to God ;” as “trans- 
lated into the kingdom of his dear Son ;” as “ children,” “ heirs,” &c 
and, correspondently with these relations, their love is spoken of as love 
to God as their Father,—love to God as their God in covenant, who calls 
himself “their God,” and them “his people.” This is the love of God 
exhibited in the New Testament; and the question is, whether such a 
love of God as this can spring from a knowledge of his “ general love:to 
man,” or whether it arises, under the. Spirit’s influence, from a persua: 
sion of his pardoning love to us “individually.” To clear this, we may: 
divide those who. hear the Gospel, or Christians by profession, into the 
following classes :—the carnal and »careless;—the despairing ;—the 
penitent, who seek God with hope as well as desire, now discouraged 
by their fears, and sunk under their load of conscious guilt, and again 
encouraged by.a degree of hope ;—and, lastly, those who are “justified 
by faith, and orate with God.” The first class know God’s « ge. 
neral love to man ;” but it will not be pleaded that, they love him.—The 
second know the “general love of God to man ;” but, thinking them, 
selves exceptions from his mercy, cannot love him on that account,— 
The third admit the same “general love of God to man,” and it is the 
foundation of their hope ; but does this produce loye? The view. of his 
mercy in the gift of his Son, and in the general promise, may produce a 
degree of this emotion, or perhaps more properly of gratitude; but do. 
they love his justice, under the condemnation of which they feel them- 
sélves ; and his holiness, the awful purity of which makes them afraid? 
If not, — do not love God as God; that is, as a whole, in all his per- 
fections, the awful as well as the attractive, the alarming as well as the 
encouraging ; which is, doubtless, the character of the love of those who 
are justified by faith. But, leaving this nicer distinction, the main ques- 


tion is, do they love him as a Father, as their Gop in covenant ; with 
2 
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the love while leads up the affections of “ peace and joy,” as well ag 
“ gentleness, goodness, and fidelity ?”—for in this company, so to speak, 
the apostle places this grace, where it is a “ fruit of the Spirit,”—“ the 
Spirit which-they that believed on him should receive.” This is impos- 
sible ; for these seeking, though hoping penitents, do not regard God as 
their Father in that special sense in which the word is correlative “to 
‘children and heirs ;”—they do not regard him as their God in that cove- 
nant which says, “I will be merciful to their, unrighteousness, and their 
sins and iniquities I will remember no more; and I will be to them a 
God, and they shall be to me a people.” This is what they seek, but 
have not found; and they cannot love God under relations in which they 
know, and painfully feel, that he does not yet stand to them. They know 
his “general love to man,” but not his pardoning loye to them; and 
therefore cannot love him as reconciled to them by the death of his Son. 
- It follows, therefore, that the Jast class only, the “justified by faith,” 
bear that love to God, which is marked by the characters impressed upon 
it by the apostles. He is their Father, and they love him as his chil- 
dren: he is their God in covenant; and, as they can, in this appropri- 
ating sense, call him their God, they love him correspondenily, though 
not adequately. Their love, therefore, rests upon their persuasion of their oa 
personal and individual interest in his pardoning, adopting, and cove- 
nant-fulfilling mercy to them; and where these benaies are not person- 
ally enjoyed, this kind of love to God cannot exist. This, then, we think 
sufficiently establishes the fact, that the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment, when speaking of the love of believers to God, always Suppose 
that it arises from a persuasion of God’s special love to them as indivi- 
duals, and not merely from a knowledge of his “ general love” to man- 
kind. , 
Others there are who, in adverting to these fruits of the Spirit, over- 
look “love, joy, and peace,” and fix their attention only on “ gentleness, 
goodness, meekness, fidelity, and temperance,” as those graces which 
make up our practical holiness, and thus argue justification from regene- 
ration, which is an unquestionable concomitant of it. The reply to this is, 
that the fruit of the Spirit is undivided ; that all attempts at separating 
it are, inigesaha criminal and delusive ; and that where there is not “love, 
joy, and peace,” we have no Saint reason to conclude that there is 
that gentleness, that goodness, that meekness, &c, of which the apostle 
speaks, or, in other words, that there is that state of regeneration which 
the Scriptures describe ; at least not ordinarily, for we leave seasons of 
deep spiritual exercise, and cases of physical depression, to be treated 
according to their merits. Thus this argument falls to the ground. But 
the same conclusion is reached in another way. Persons of this. opi 
nion would infer forgiveness from holiness; but holiness consists in ha- 


pits i acts of which love to God is the principle, for we first «love 
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God,” and then “ keep his commandments.” Holiness then is preceded 
by love as its root, and that, as we have ‘seen, by manifested pardon. 
For this love is the love of a pardoned sinner to God as a Father, as a 
God in actual covenant, offered on one part, and accepted on the other ; 
and it exists: before holiness, as the principle exists. before the act and the 
habit. In the process then of inferring our justified state from moral 
changes, if we find what we think holiness without love, it is the holi- 
ness of a Pharisee without principle. If we join to it the love which is 
supposed to be capable of springing’ from God’s general love to man, 
this is a principle of which Scripture takes no cognizance, and which 
at best, if it exist at all, must be a very mixed and defective sentiment, 
and cannot originate ‘a holiness like that which distinguishes the “new 
creature.” tis not, therefore, a warrantable evidence of either regene- 
ration or justification. But if we find love to God as a God reconciled ; 
as a Father; as a God who “loves us;” it is plain that, as this love is 
the root of holiness, it precedes it: and we must consider God under 
these lovely relations on some other evidence than “ the testimony of 
our own spirits,” which evidence can be no other than that of the Spirit 
of God. . 

‘Thus it is established, that the witness of the Spirit is direct and not 


mediate ; and the following extracts will show that this is no new or 


unsanctioned doctrine. Luther “was strengthened by the discourse of an 

old Augustine monk, concerning the certainty we may have that our 

sins are forgiven. God likewise gave him much comfort in his tempta- 

tions, by that saying of St. Bernard, «It is necessary to believe, first of 

all, that you cannot have forgiveness but by the mercy of God; and 

next, that through his mercy, thy sins are forgiven thee.’ ‘This is the 

witness which the Holy Spirit bears in thy heart, ‘ Thy sins are for- 

given thee.’ And thus it is, that according to the apostle, a man is 

justified freely through faith.”’ (Life of Martin Luther, by John Daniel 
Hersmchmid.) 

“In the 88th Psalm is contained the prayer of one, who, although he 
felt in himself that he had not only man, but also God angry toward 
him; yet he by prayer humbly resorted unto God, as the only port of 
consolation ; and, in the midst of his desperate state of trouble, put the 
hope of his salvation in him whom he felt his enemy. Howbeit, no 
man of himself can do this, but the Spirit of God that striketh man’s 
heart with fear, prayeth for the man stricken and feared, with unspeak- 
able groanings. And when you feel yourself, and know any other 
oppressed after such sort, be glad; for after that God hath made you 
know what you be of yourself, he will doubtless show you comfort, and 
declare unto you what you be in Christ his only Son ; and use prayer 
often, for that is the means whereby God will be sought unto for his 


gifts.” (Bishop Hooper. | See Fox’s Acts and Monuments.) ‘ 
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“It is the proper.efféct of the blood of Christ to cleanse our con- 
~ sciences from dead works to serve the living God; which, sf we find it 
doth, Christ is come to us as he is to\come ; and the Spirit is come, and 
puts his feste, (witness.) And if we-have his teste, we may go our way 
_ in‘peace; we have kept a right feast to him, and to the memory of his 
coming. Even so come; Lord Jesus, and come, O blessed Spirit, and 
bear witness to our spirit that Christ’s water, and his blood, we have our 
part in both ; both-in the fountain opened for sin and uncleanness, and 
in the blood of the New Testament, the legacy whereof is everlasting 
life in thy kingdom of glory.” (Bishop Andrew. Sermon of the nto 
of the Holy Ghost.) 

“The Spirit which God hath given us to assute, us that we are the 

sons of God; to enable us to call upon him as our Father.” (Hooker.. 
Sermon of Certainty of Faith.) 
_ “Unto you, because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of ban 
Son into your hearts, to the end ye might know that Christ hath built you 
upon a rock immovable, that he hath registered your names in the book: 
of life.” (Hooker. Sermon on Jude.) 

« From adoption flows all Christians’ joy; for the Spirit of aihegiiitny 
is, first, a witness, Rom. viii, 16 ; second, a seal, Eph. iv, 30; third, the 
pledgé and earnest of our iahieyisntinn Eph. i, 14, setting a paste secu- 
rity on the soul, whereby it rejoiceth even in affliction, in hope of glory.” 
(Archbishop Usher. Sum and Substance of Christian Religion.) * 

“This is one great office of the Holy Ghost, to ratify and seal up to 
us the forgiveness of our sins. ‘In whom, after ye believed, ye were 
sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise,’” &c. (Bishop Brownrigg’s 
Sermon on Whitsunday. ») 

«Tt is the office of the Holy Ghost to assure us of the adoption of, 
sons, to create in us a sense of the paternal love of God toward us, to 
give us an earnest of our everlasting inheritance. The love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given unio us. 
For as many as are led by the Spirit of God are the sons of God, And 
because we are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into our 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father. For we have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear; but we have received the Spirit of adoption, 
whereby we ery, Abba, Father. The Npurit itself beareth witness with 
our spirit, that we are the children of God. As, therefore, we are born 
again by the Spirit, and receive from him our regeneration, so we are 
also assured by the same Spirit of our adoption ; and because veing 
sons, we are also heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ, by the 
same Spirit we have the Pledge, or rather the earngst of our inheritance, 
For he which establisheth us in Christ, and hath anointed us in God, who 
hath also sealed us, and hath given us the earnest of his Spirit i in our 
a ; so that we are sealed with that Holy Spirit of ; promise, which is 
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the earnest of owr inheritance until the redemption of the myshare pos. 
Session.” (Bishop Pearson onthe Creed.) \ 

“This is, that avevua videos, that Spirit of edowtion’ which amet 
tuteth us the sons of God, qualifying us so to:be by dispositions resem- 
bling God, and filial affections toward him ; certifying us that we are so, 
and causing us, by a free instinet, to ery, Abba, Father ; running into his: 
bosom of love, and flying under the wings of his mercy in all our needs. 
and, distresses; whence, as many as are led by the Spirit, they (saith 
Paul) are the sons of God, and the Spirit itself beareth witness with our. 

spirits that we are the children of God.” (Dr. Isaac Barrow’s Beaten on 
the Gift of the Holy Ghost.) ; : 4 

The second testimony is, that of our own spirits, “and is a conscious- 
ness of our having received in and by the Spirit of adoption, the tempers. 
mentioned in the word of God, as belonging to his adopted children ; 
that we are inwardly conformed by the Spirit of God; to the image of 
his Son, and that we walk before him in justice, mercy, and truth, doing 
the things which are pleasing in-his sight.” (Wesley’s Sermons.) But 
this testimony, let it be observed, is not to. the fact of our adoption 
directly, but to the fact that we have, in truth, received the Spirit of 
adoption, and that we are under no delusive impressions. This will, 
enable us to answer a common objection to the doctrine of the Spirit’s 
direct witness. This is, that when the evidence of a first witness must 
be supported by that of a second, before it can be fully relied on, it 
appears to be by no means of a “decisive and satisfactory character; 
and that it might be as well to have recourse at once to the evidence, 
which, after all, seems to sustain the main weight of the cause.” The 
answer to this is not difficult: if it were, it would weigh nothing against 
an express text of Scripture, which speaks of the witness of the Holy 
‘Spirit and the witness of our own spirits. Both must, therefore, be con- 
sluded necessary, .though we should not see their concomitancy and 
' gautual ‘relation. The case is not, however, involved in entire obscurity. 
Our own. spirits can take no cognizance of the mind of God, as to.our 
actual pardon, and can bear no witness to that fact. The Holy Spirit only, 
who knows the mind of God, can be this witness; and if the fact, that 
God is reconciled to us, can only be known to him, by him only can, it 
be .attested to us. It cannot, therefore, be “as well for us to have 
recourse at once to the evidence of our own spirits ;” because, as to this 
fact, our own spirits have no evidence te give. They cannot: give direct 
evidence of it ; for we know not what passes in the mind of the invisible 
God: they cannot give indirect evidence of the fact; for no moral 
changes, of which our spirits can be conscious, have been stated in 
Scripture as the proofs of our pardon; they prove that there is a work 
of God in our hearts, but they are not proofs of our actual forgiveness. 
Our own spirits are competent witnesses.that such moral pring have 
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been produced in our hearts and character, as it is the office of the 
Holy Spirit to produce ; they prove, therefore, ‘the reality of the pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit with us, and in us. That competent and infal- 
lible witness has borne his testimony that God-is become our Father; 
he has shed abroad his holy comfort, the comfort which arises from the 
sense of pardon,—and his moral operation within us, accompanying, or _ 
immediately followmg upon this, making us new creatures in Christ 
Jesus, is the proof that we are in no delusion as to the witness who 
gives this testimony being, in truth, the Spirit of God. 4 

- Of the four opinions on this subject entertained by divines, the first 
alone is fully conformable to the Scriptures, and ought, therefore, to be’ 
believed and taught. The second opinion is refuted in our examination 
of the third; for what is called “the reflex act of faith,” is only a con- 
sciousness of believing, which we have shown must be exercised in 
order to pardon, but cannot be an evidence of it. The third opinion 
has been examined in all its parts, except the reference to “voices and 
impulses,” in the quotation from Scott’s Commentary, which appears to’ 
have been thrown in ad capiandum. To this we may reply, that how- 
ever the fact of his adoption is revealed to man by the Holy Spirit, it is’ 
done by his influence and inexplicable operation, producing clear satis: 
faction and conviction, that God is reconciled; that “ our iniquities are 
forgiven, and our sins covered.” The fourth ovinion was refuted when 
first stated. : 


ee 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Extent oF THE ATONEMENT. 


We have already spoken of some of the leading blessings derived to 
man from the death of Christ, and the conditions on which they are 
made attainable. Before the remainder are adduced, it may be here a 
proper place to inquire into the extent of that atonement for sin made’ 
by the death of our Saviour, and whether the blessings of justification; 
regeneration, and adoption, are rendered attainable by all to bets the 
Gospel is proclaimed. 

This inquiry leads us into what : the Calvinistic ndeanoniegay 
a controversy which has always been conducted with great ardour, and 
sometimes with intemperance. I shall endeavour to consider such parts 
of it as are comprehended in the question before us, with perfect calm. 
ness and fairness; recollecting, on the one hand, how many excellent 
and learned men hate been arranged on each side ; and, on the other, 
that while all honour is due to great names, the plain and unsophisticated 
sense of the word of inspired truth must alone —— a me pi ee 
a) to which it is not silent. 
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In the system usually called by the name of Calvinism, and which 
shall subsequently be exhibited in its different modifications, there are, 
I think, many great errors ; but they have seldor been held/except in 
connection with a class o vital truths, By many writers who have 
attacked this system, the truth which it contains, as well as the error, 
has often been invaded ; and the assault itself has been not unfrequently 
conducted on principles exceedingly anti-scriptural, and fatally delusive. 
‘These considerations are sufficient to inspire caution. The controversy 
is a very voluminous one; and yet no great dexterity is required to 
exhibit it with clearness in a comparatively small compass. Its essence 
lies in very limited bounds ; and, according to the plan of this work, the 
whole question will be tested, first and chiefly, by Scriptural authority. 
High Calvinism, indeed, affects the mode of reasoning @ priori, and 
delights in metaphysics. To some also.it gives most delight to see it 
opposed on the same ground; and to such disputants it will be much 
less imposing to resort primarily, and with all simplicity, to the testi. 
mony of the sacred writings. “It is sometimes complained,” says 
one, “that. the mind is unduly biassed in its judgment, by a continual 
reference to the authority of the Scriptures. The complaint is just, if 
the Scriptures are not the word of God: but if they are, there is. an’ 
opposite and corresponding danger to be guarded against, that of suffer. 
ing the mind to be unduly biassed in the study and interpretation of the 
revealed will of God, by the deductions of unaided reason.” (Dr. White- 
ley’s Essays.) 

With respect to the controversy, we may also observe, that it forms a’ 
clear case of appeal to the Scriptures: for to whom the benefits of 
Christ’s death are extended, whether to the whole of our race, or to a 
part, can be matter of revelation only ; and the sole province of reason 
is that of interpreting, with fairness, and consistently with the acknow- 
ledged principles of that revelation, those parts of it in which the subject 
is directly or incidentally introduced. 

~The question before us, put into its most simple form, is, whether our 
Lord Jesus Christ did so die for all men, as to make salvation attainable 
by all men; and the affirmative of this question is, we think, the dine, 
trine of Scripture. * 

We assume that this is plainly expressed, 

“1, In all those passages which declare that Christ died “ for all 
men,” and speak of his death as an atonement for the sins ‘ of the whole 
world.” % 

_ We have already seen, in treating of our Lord’s atonement, in what 
sense the phrase, to die “ for us,” must be understood ; that it signifies 
to die in the place and stead of man, as a sacrificial oblation, by which 
satisfaction is made for the sins of the individual, so that they become 
remissible upon the terms of the evangelical covenant. When, ees 
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fore, it is said, that Christ “by the grace of Gop tasted death for every 
man ;” and that “he is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world 3” it ‘ean only, we think, 
be fairly concluded from such declarations, and from’ many other fami- 
liar texts, in which the same phraseology is employed, that, by the death 
of Christ, the sins of every man aré rendered remissible, and that salva’ 
tion is consequently attainable by every man. Again, our Lord calls 
himself “the Saviour of the world;” and is, by St. Paul, called “ the 
Saviour of all men.” John the Baptist points him out as “ the Lamb 
of Gop which taketh away the sin of the world ;” and our Lord himself’ 
declares, “God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him’should not perish, but have everlasting 
life: for Gop sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world , 
but that the\world through him might be saved.” So, also the Apostle 
Paul, “Gop was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not im- 
puting their trespasses unto them.” © coe ie lly 
2. In those passages which attribute an equal extent to the effect: 
of the death of Christ as to the effects of the fall of our first parents ' 
“For if through the offence of one many be dead, much more the grac« 
of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto many.” “Therefore, as by the offence of one judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation; even so by the righteousness of 
one the free gift came upon’ all’ men unto justification of oun hg ggasi 

As the unlimited extent of Christ’s atonement to all mankind, is plainly 
expressed in the above-cited passages, so is it, we also assume, neces 
sarily ¢mplied, : . 00 

1. In those which declare that Christ died not only for those that are 


(1) To these might be added all those passages which ascribe the abolitior 
of bodily death to Christ, who, in this respect, repairs the effect of the trans: 
gression of Adam, which he could only,do in consequence of having redeemea | 

-that body from the power of the grave. This argument may be thus stated. 
It is taught in Scripture, that all shall rise from the dead. It is equally 
clear from the same authority, that all shall rise in consequence of the inter 
position of Christ, the second Adam, the representative and Redeemer of man 
—‘‘as in Adam all die, even so in Cm shall all be made alive.” It fole 
lows, therefore, that if the wicked are raised from the dead, it is in conse. 
quence of the power which Christ, as Redeemer, acquired over them, and of. 
his right in them, That this resurrection is to them a curse, was not in the 
purpose of God, but arises from their wilful rejection of the Gospel. To be 
restored to life is in itself a good; that it is turned to an evil is their own 
fault ; and if they are not raised from the dead in consequence of Christ’s right 
in them, acquired by purchase, it. behooves those of a different opinion to show 
under what other constitution than that of the Gospel a resurrection of the body 
is provided for. The original law contains no intimation of this, nor of a general 
judgment, which latter supposes a suspension of the sentence inconsistent with 
the ogee legal penalty, “‘ in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” | 
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saved, but for those who do, or may perish ; so that it cannot be argued, 
from the’ actual condemnation of men, that they were excepted from 
many actual, and from all the offered, benefits of his death. «“ And 
through thy knowledge shall thy weak brother perish, for whom Christ 
died.” Destroy not him with thy meat, for ‘whom Christ died.” 
* False teachers, who privily, shall bring in damnable heresies, even 
denying the Lord that bought them, and bring upon themselves swift 
destruction.” So also in the case of the apostates mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, “ Of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, 
shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, 
and hath counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, 
an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace?” It 
any dispute should here arise as to the phrase, “ wherewith he was 
sanetified,” reference may be made to chap. vi, of the same epistle, 
where the same class,of persons, whose doom is pronounced to be 
inevitable, are said to have been “once enlightened ;” to have “tasted 
of the ‘heavenly gift;” to have been “made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost ;” to have “tasted the good word of Gop,” and “the powers of 
the world to come :” all which expressions show that they were placed 
on the same ground with other Christians as to their interest in the new 
coyenant,—a point to which we shall again recur. 
2. In all those passages which make it the duty of men to believe the 
Gospel; and place them under guilt, and the penalty of death, for 
rejecting it. “He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life: and 
he that belieyeth not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” “But these are written, that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might have 
life through his name.” “ He that believeth not is condemned already, 
because he hath not believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of 
God.” And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and. preach 
the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized, shall 
be ‘saved; but he that believeth not, shall be damned.” “ How shall 
we escape if we neglect so great salvation?” “ The Lord Jesus shall 
be revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking 
“vengeance on them that know i and that obey not the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The plain argument from all such passages 
is, ‘that the Gospel is commanded to be preached to all men; that it is 
preached to them that they may believe in Christ, its Author ; that this 
~ faith is required of them, in order to their salvation,— that believing ye 
may have life through his name ;” that they have power thus to believe 
to their salvation ; (from whatever source, or by whatever mearis this 
power is derived to them, need not now be examined ; it is plainly sup- 
posed; for not’ to believe, is reckoned to them as a capital crime, for 
_ which they are condemned already, and reserved to final cates i ) 
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and. that having power to believe, they haye the power to. obtain salya- 
tion, which, as it can be bestowed only,through the merits of Christ’s 
sacrifice, proves. that it extends to them. The same conclusion, also, 
follows from the nature of that faith, which is required by the Gespel, 
in. order to salvation. This, we have already seen, is not mere assent 
to the doctrine of Christ’s sacrificial death, but personal trust init ‘as 
our atonement; which those, surely, could not be required by: a God of 
truth to exercise, if that atonement did not embrace them. Nor could 
they be guilty for refusing to trust in that which was never intended to 
be the object of their trust; for if God so designed to exclude them 
from Christ, he could not poral them to trust in Christ; and if they 
are not commanded thus to trust in Christ, they do not violate any com- 
mand by not believing ; and, in this respect, are innocent. 

3. In all those passages in which men’s failure to obtain salvation»is 
placed to the account of their own opposing wills, and made wholly their 
own fault. “How often would I have gathered thy children. together, 
even; as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and-ye would 
not!” « And ye will not cometo me that ye may have life.” “ Brg: 
ing upon themselves swift destruction.” “ Whosoever wil, let him take 
of the water of life freely.” It is, useless here to multiply quotations, 
since the New Testament so constantly exhorts men to come to Christ, 
reproves them for neglect, and threatens them with the penal conse- 
quences of their own folly: thus uniformly placing the bar-to their sal 
yation, just where Christ places it, in his parable of the supper, in the 
perverseness of those, who having been bidden to the feast, would not 
come. From these premises, then, it follows, that since the Scriptures 
always attribute the ruin of men’ s souls to their own will, and not tothe 
will of God ; we ought to seek for no other cause of their condemna- 
tion. We can know nothing on this subject but what God has revealed. 
He has declared that it is not his will that.men should perish: on the 
contrary, “ He willeth all men to be saved;” and therefore commands 
us to pray for “all men ;” he has declared, that the reason they are not 
saved, is not that Christ did not die for them, but. that they will not come 
to him for the “life” which he died to procure for “the world ;” and 
it must therefore be concluded, thatthe sole bar to thé salvation of all 
who are lost is in themselves, and in any such limitation of Christ’s 


redemption, as supposes that they. were not apreprahendeds in its efficacy 
and intention. 


‘ 


It will now be necessary for us to consider what aoe ne have 
adopted a different opinion have to urge against these plain. and literal, 
declarations of Scripture, It is their burthen, that they are. compelled 
to explain these passages ‘in a more limited and qualified sense, than the 
letter of them and its obvious meaning teaches: and that they must .do 
this” by inference merely ; for it is not even pretended that there is any 
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text whatever to be adduced, which declares as literally, that Christ did 
not die for the salvation of all, as those which declare that he did so die. 
We have no passages, therefore, to examine, which, in their clear 
literal meaning, stand opposed to those which we have quoted, so as to 
present apparent contradictions which require to be reconciled by com: 
cession on one side or the other. This is at least, prima facie, strongly 
in favour of those who hold that, in the same sense, and with the same: 
design, “ Jesus Christ tasted death for every man.” 

To our first class of texts it is objected, that the terms “ all men,” and 
“the world,” are sometimes used in Scripture in a limited sense. 

This may be granted, without injury to the argument drawn from the 
texts in question. But though in Scripture, as in common language, alt 
and every, and such universals, are occasionally used with limitation 
when the connection prevents any misunderstanding; yet they are, 
nevertheless, strictly universal terms, and are most frequently used as 
such. The true question is, whether, in the places above cited, they 
can be understood except in the largest sense; whether “all men,” 
and “the world,” can be interpreted of the elect only, that is of some 
men of all countries. » 

We may very confidently deny this,— 

1. Because the universal sense of the terms, “all,” and “all men,” 
and “every man,” is confirmed, either by the context of the passages 
m which they occur, or by other scriptures. When Isaiah says, “ All 
we like sheep have gone astray ; and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all;” he affirms that the iniquity of all those who have 
gone astray, was faid on Christ. When St. Paul says, “ We thus judge, 
that if one died for all, then were al] dead ;” he argues the universality 
of spiritual death, from the universality of the means adopted for raising 
men to spiritual life : a plain proof that it was received as an undisputed 
principle in the primitive Church, that Christ’s dying for all men was to 
be taken in its utmost latitude, or it could not have been made the basis 
of the argument. When the same apostle calls Christ the “ Saviour of all 
men, and especially of those that believe,” he manifestly includes both 
believers and unbelievers, that is, all mankind, in the term “all men ;”* 
and declares, that Christ is their Saviour, though the full benefits of his 
salvation are received through faith only by them that believe. When 
again he declares that, “ As by the offence of one, judgment came upon 
all men to condemnation ; EVEN so by the righteousness of one, the free 
gift came upon all men, («vc,) in order to justification of life ;” the force 
of the comparison is lost if the term “ all men,” is not taken in its full 
extent; for the apostle is thus made to say, as by the offence of one, 
judgment came upon ALL MEN; EVEN so by the righteousness of oney 
the free gift came upon a Few mEN. Nor can it be objected that the 
apostle uses the terms, “ many,” and “ all men,’ * indiscriminately i in this 
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chapter: for there 1s in this no contradiction, and the objection is in our 
favour. All'men are many, though many are not in every case all. 
But the term, “many,” is taken by him in the sense of all, as appears 
from the following parallels : “death passed upon all -men ;” “maay be 
dead ;” “the gift by grace hath abounded unto many ;” “the free gift 
eame upon all men.” “By one man’s disobedience many were made 
(constituted) sinners,” made liable to death; “so by the obedience of 
one shall many be made (constituted) righteous.” On the last passage 
we may observe that “many,” or “the many,” must mean all men in 
the first clause; nor is it to be restricted in the second, as though by 
being “made righteous,” actual, personal justification were to be under- 
stood; for the apostle is not speaking of believers individually, but of 
mankind collectively, and the opposite conditions in which the race itself 
is placed by the offence of Adam and the obedience of ne in all its 
gener ations, 

It is equally impracticable to restrict the phrases, “ the oat ” « the 
whole world,” and to paraphrase them the “ world of the elect :” and yet 
there is no other alternative ; for either “ the whole world” means those 
elected out of it; or else Christ died in an equal sense for every man. 
“God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son,” &c. 
Here, if the world mean not the elect only, but every man, then every 
man was “so loved” by God, that he gave his own Son for his redemp- 
tion. ‘To say that the world, in a few places, means the Roman empire, 
and in others Judea, is nothing to the purpose, unless it were meant to 
affirm, that the elect were the people of Judea, or those of the Roman 
empire only. It proves, it is true, a hyperbolical use of the term in both 
instances ; but this cannot be urged in the case before us: for,— 

1. The elect are never called “the world” in Scripture; but are dis- 
tinguished from it. “I have chosen’ you out of the world; therefore 
the world hateth you.” 

2. The common division of mankind, in the New Testament, is only 
into two parts; the disciples of Christ, and “the world.” “If ye were 
of the world, the world would love its own.” “Ye are not of the world, 
even as I am not of the world.” “ We know that we are of God, and the 
whole world lieth in wickedness.” 

3. When the redemption of Christ is spoken of, it often includes 
both those who had been chosen out of the world, and those who re- 
mained still of the world,“ And you hath he reconciled,” say the apos- 
tles to those that had already believed ; and as to the rest, “God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them; and hath committed to us the word of reconciliation,” 
plainly that they might beseech this “ world” to be reconciled to God: 
so that both believers and unbelievers were interested in the reconciling 
minis ty; and the work of Christ. «And he i is the propitiation for our 
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sins, and not for ours only ; but also for the sins of the whole world :” 
words cannot make the case plainer than these, since this same writer, 
in the same epistle, makes it evident how he uses the term “ world,” 
when he affirms that “the world lieth in wickedness,” in contradistine- 
tion to those who knew that they were “ of Gop.” 

4. In the general commission before quoted, the expression ‘ world” 
as connected with universal terms which carry it forth into its utmost 
latitude of meaning. “Go ye into au the world, and preach the Gospel 
(the good news) to every creature ;” and this too in order to his believing 
it, that he may be saved; “he that believeth shall be saved; and he 
that believeth net (this good news preached to (him that he might be 
saved) shall be damned.” 

5. All this is confirmed from the gross absurdity of this restricted 
interpretation when applied to several of the foregoing passages.“ For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish.” Now, if the world here means 
the elect world, or the elect not yet called out of it, then it is. aflirmed, 
that “ whosorver,” of this elect body, believeth shall not perish ; which 
plainly implies, that some of the elect might not believe, and therefore 
perish, contrary to their doctrine. This absurd consequence is still 
clearer from the verses which immediately follow. Johniii, 17, 18, “ For 
God sent not his Son into the world, to condemn the world ; but that the 
world through him might be saved. He that believeth on him is not 
condemned ; but he that believeth not is condemned already.” Now 
here we must take the term “ world,” either extensively for all mankind 
or limitedly for the elect. If the former, then all men “through him 
may be saved,” but only through faith : he therefore, of this world that 
believeth may be saved ; but he ef this world that believeth not is con. 
demned already.” The sense is here plain and consistent ; but if, on the 
other hand, we take “the world” to mean the elect only, then he of this 
elect world that believeth may be saved, and he of the elect world that 
“believeth not is condemned ;” so that the restricted interpretation ne- 
cessarily supposes, that elect persons may remain in unbelief, and be lost. 
The sarne absurdity will follow from a like interpretation of the general 
commission. Either * all the world” and “ every creature,” mean every 
man, or the elect only. If the former, it follows, that he of this “ world,” 
any individual among those included in the phrase, “ every creature,” 
who believes, “shall be saved,” or, not believing, “shall be damned :” 
if the latter, then he of the elect, any individual of the elect, who be- 
lieves, “shall be saved,” and any individual of the elect who believes 
not, ¢shall be damned.” Similar absurdities might be brought out from 
other passages; but if these are candidly weighed, it will abundantly 
appear, that texts so plain and explicit cannot be turned into such 


consequences by any true method of interpretation, and that they must, 
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therefore, be taken in their obvious sense, which unequivocally expresses 
the universality of the atonement. ‘ 

It has been urged, indeed, that our Lord himself says, John xvii, 9, 
st | pray for mie I pray not for the world, but for them which thou 
hast given me.” But will they here interpret “the world” to be the 
sper of the elect? if so, they cut even them off from the prayers of 
Christ. But if by “the world” they would have us understand the 
world of the non-elect, then they will find that all the prayers which 
our Lord puts up for those whom “the Father hath given him,” had this 
end, “that they” the non-elect “ ‘ world,’ may believe that thou hast sent 
me,” verse 21: let them choose either side of the alternative The 
meaning of this passage is, however, made obvious by the context. 
Christ, in the former part of his intercession, as recorded in this chapter, 
prays exclusively, not for his Church in all ages, but for his disciples 
then present with him; as appears plain from verse 12, “ While I was 
with them in the world, 1 kept them in thy name :” but he was only with 
his first disciples, and for them he exclusively prays in the first instance ; 
then, in verse 20, he prays for all who, in future, should believe on him 
through their words; and he does this in order that “the world might 
believe.” Thus “the world,” in its largest sense, is not cut off, but ex- 


‘pressly included in the benefits of this prayer. 


John x, 15, “I lay down my life for the sheep,” is also adduced, to 
prove that Christ died for none but his sheep. But the consequence will 
not hold; for there is no inconsistency between his having died for them 
that believe, and also for them that believe not. Christ is said to be “the 
Saviour of all men, and especially of them that believe ;” two proposi- 
tions which the apostle held to be perfectly consistent. The very con- 
text shows that Christ laid down his life for others beside those whom 
in that passage, he calls “the sheep.” The sheep here intended, as 
the discourse will show, were those of the Jewish “ fold ;”’ for he imme- 
diately adds, “ other sheep I have, which are not of this fold,” clearly 
meaning the Gentiles: “them must I bring.” He, therefore, laid down 
his life for them also; for the sheep in the fold, who “knew his voice, 
and followed him,” and for them out of the fold, who still needed « bring- 
ing in ;” even for “ the lost, whom he came to seek and save,” which is 
the character of all mankind: “all we like sheep have gone astray ;” 
and “the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 

A restrictive interpretation of the first two classes of texts we have 
quoted above, may then be affirmed directly and expressly to contradict 
the plainest declarations of God’s own word. For, it is not true, upon 


‘this interpretation that God loved « the world,” if the majority he loved 


not ; nor is it true that Christ was not “sent to condemn the world,” if 


“he was sent even to enhance its condemnation ; nor that the Gospel, as 
‘the Gospel, can be preached * to a vich Sica? if to the majority it ean. 
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not be preached as “ good tidings of great joy to all people;” for it is sad 
and doleful tidings, if the greater part of the human race are shut out 
from the mercies of their Creator. If, then, in this interpretation there is 
so palpable a contradiction of the words of inspiration itself, the system 
which is built upon it cannot be sustained. 

As to the texts which we have urged, as necessarily implying the 
unrestricted extent of the death of Christ, the usual answers to those 
which speak of Christ having died for them that perish, may be briefly 
examined, “ Destroy not him with thy meat, for whom Christ died,” 
Rom. xiv, 15. Him, says Poole, (Annotations,) for whom, “ in the 
judgment of charity,” we are to presume Christ died. To say nothing 
of the danger of such unlicensed paraphrases, in the interpretation of 
Scripture, it is obvious that this exposition entirely annuls the motive by 
which the apostle enforces his exhortation. Why are we not to be an 
occasion of sin to our brother? The answer is, lest we “ destroy him ;” 
and, in the parallel place, 1 Cor. viii, 11, lest “he perish.” But. what 
is the aggravation of the offence? Truly that “Christ died for him ;” 
and so we have no tenderness for a soul on whom Christ had so much 
compassion as to die for his saivation. Let the text then be tried, as 
paraphrased by Poole and other Calvinists: ‘Destroy not him, for 
whom, in the judgment of charity, it may be concluded, Christ died ;” 
and it turns the motive the other way. For if I admit that none can be 
destroyed for whom Christ died, then, in proportion to the charity of my 
judgment, that any individual is of this number, I may be the less cau- 
tious of ensnaring his conscience in indifferent matters, since at least, 
this is certain, that he cannot perish, and I cannot be guilty of the 
aggravated offence of destroying him who was an object of the compas- 
sion of Christ. Who can suppose that the apostle would thus counter- 
act his own design? or that he should seriously admonish his readers 
not to do that which was impossible, if, in fact, he taught them that 
Christ died only for the elect; and that they for whom he died, could 
never perish? Another commentator, of the same school, explains this 
as a caution against doing that which had a “tendency to the ruin of 
one for whom Christ died’; not that it implies, that the weak brother 
would actually perish.” (Rev. T. Scott’s Notes.) But in this case, also, 
as it is assumed, that it was a doctrine taught by St. Paul, and received 
by the Churches to whom he wrote, that the elect could-not perish, the 
motive is taken away upon which the admonition is grounded. For if 
the persons to whom the apostle wrote, knew that the weak brother, for 


whom Christ died, could not perish, then nothing which they could do — 


had any “iendency” to destroy him. It might injure him, disturb his 
mind, lead him into sin, destroy his comforts; all, or any of which, 
would have been appropriate motives on which to have urged the cau- 
tion: but nothing can have even a tendency to destroy him we sal. 
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vation is fixed by an unalterable decree. Mr. Scott is, pewerer, 
evidently not satisfied with his own interpretation ; and gives a ‘painful 
example of the influence of a preconceived system in commenting upon 
Scripture, by charging the apostle himself with careless writing. “ We 
may, however, observe, that the apostles did not write in that exact, sys- 
tematical style which some affect, otherwise they would scrupulously 
have avoided such expressions.” This is rather in the manner of 
Priestley and Belsham, than that of an orthodox commentator ; but it 
does homage to the force of truth by turning away from it, and by 
tacitly acknowledging that the Scriptures cannot be Calvinistically 
interpreted. The same commentators, following, as they do, in the 
train of the Calvinistic divines in general, may furnish, also, the an- 
swer to the argument, from’ 2 Peter ii, 1, “Denying the Lord that 
bought them, and bringing upon themselves swift destruction.” Poole 
gives us three interpretations: the first is, “the Lord that bought Israel 
out of Egypt;” as though St. Peter could be speaking of the Mosaic, 
and not of the Christian redemption; and as though the Judaizing 
teachers, supposing the apostle to speak of them, denied the God of the 
Jews, when it was their object to set up his religion against that of 
Christ. The second is, that “they were bought,” er redeemed, by 
Christ, from temporal death, their lives having been spared : but we have 
no such doctrine in Scripture, as that the long suffering of wicked men, 
procured by Christ’s redemption, is unconnected in its intent with their 
eternal salvation. The barren fig tree was spared at the intercession 
of Christ, that means might be taken with it, to make it fruitful; and 
in this same Epistle of St. Peter, he teaches us to “ account the long 
suffering of the Lord salvation ;” meaning, doubtless, in its tendency and 
intention. ‘To this we may add, that there is nothing in the context to 
warrant this notion of mere temporal redemption. The third interpre. 
tation is, “that they denied the Lord, whom they professed to have 
bought them.” This also is gratuitous, and gives a very different sense 
from that which the words of the apostle convey. But it is argued, 
that the offence would be the same in denying Christ, whether he really 
died for them, or that they had professed to believe he died for them. 
Certainly not. Their crime, as it is put by the apostle, is not the deny- 
ing of their former profession, or denying Christ, whom they for. 
merly professed to have bought them; but denying Christ, who had 
actually bought them, and whom, for that reason, they ought never 
to have denied, but confessed at the hazard of their lives. Farther, 
if they merely denied that which they formerly professed, namely 
that Christ had bought them, and, in point of fact, he never did buy 

them, they were in error when they professed to believe that he bought 3 
them, and spoke the truth only when they denied it; and if it be said, 
that —_ knew not but he had bought them, when they denied him, this 
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might be a reason for their not being rewarded for renouncing an errov, 
as being done unwittingly; but can be no reason for their being 
punished, though unwittingly they went back to the truth of the case — 
There can be no great guilt in our denying Christ, if Christ never 
died for us. 

Mr. Scott partly adopts, and partly rejects Poole’s solution of 
this Scriptural difficulty. But as he charged St. Paul with want of 
exactness in writing to the Romans, so also St. Peter, in the passage 
before us, comes in for his share of the same censure. “It was not the 
manner of the sacred writers, to express themselves with that systema 
tic exactness, which many now affect.” The question is not, however, 
one of systematic exactness ; but of conrmon intelligible writing. Mr. 
Scott’s observation on this passage, is, “that Christ’s ransom was of 
infinite sufficiency ; and the proposal of it, in Scripture, general; so 
that men are addressed according to their profession: but that Christ 
only intended to redeem those, whom he foresaw would eventually be 
saved.” (Notes on 2 Peter.) On this we may remark, 1. That the suf. 
ficiency of Christ’s redemption is not in question; but the redemptiop 
itself of these deniers of Christ: he is called “the Lord that bought 
them.” In that sufficiency, too, Mr. Scott affirms, in fact, that they 
had no interest ; for Christ did not “intend to redeem them ;” on this 
showing, therefore, the Lord did not “ buy them,” which contradicts the 
apostle. 2. That the “proposal of the benefits of Christ’s redemption 


is general;” and that men are addressed, accordingly, as those wha. 


are interested in it, we grant, and feel how well this accords with the 
doctrine of general redemption; but the difficulty lies with those who 
hold the limitation of Christ’s redemption to the elect only, to explain, not 
merely how it is that men are addressed generally; but how the sins 
of those who perish, can be aggravated by the circumstance of Christ’s 
having bought them, if he did not buy them; and how they can be pun- 
ished for rejecting him, if they could never receive him, so as to be 
saved by him. This aggravation of their offence, by the circumstance 
of Christ having bought them, is the doctrine of the text, of the force of 
which the above interpretations are manifest evasions. 

We come now to the case of the apostates, mentioned in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, vi, 4-8, and x, 26-31. With respect to these pas- 
sages, it is agreed that they speak of the ultimate and eternal condem- 
nation and rejection of the persons mentioned in them, The question 
then is, whether Christ died for them, as he died for such as persevere? 
which is to be determined by another question, whether they were ever 
true believers, and had received saving grace? If this be allowed, the 
proposition is established, that Christ died for them that perish ; but in 
order to arrest this conclusion, all Calvinistic divines agree in denying 


that the persons referred to by the apostle, and against whom his ‘epaple 
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denunciations are directed, were ever true believers, or capable of be- 
coming such ; and here again we have another pregnant instance of the 
violence done to the obvious meaning of the word of God, through the 
influence of a preconceived system. For, 

1. It will not be denied that the Hebrews, to whom the epistle was 
addressed, were, in the main, at least, true beliévers ; and that the pas- 
sages in question were written to preserve them from apostasy; of 
which the rejection, and hopeless punishment, described by the apostle, 
is represented as the consequence. But if St. Paul had taught them, 
as he must have done, if Calvinism be the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, that they never could so fall away, and so perish, this was no 
warning at all to them. To suppose he held out that as a terror, which 
he knew to be impossible, and had taught them also to be impossible, is 
the first absurdity which the Calvinistic interpretation involves. 

2. It will not be denied, that he speaks of these wretched apostates, 
as deterring examples to the true believers among the Hebrews; but as 
such apostates never were believers, and were not even rendered capa- 
ble, by the grace of God, of becoming such, they could not be admoni- 
tory examples. To assume that the apostle, for the sake of argument 
and admonition, supposes believers to be in the same circumstances and 
case as these who never were, and never could be believers, and when 
te had instructed them that their cases could never be similar, is the 
second absurdity. 

3. The apostates in question are represented, by the apostle, “as 
falling away” from “repentance,” and from Christ’s “sacrifice for 
sins.” The advocates of the system of partial redemption, affirm, that 
they fell away only from their profession of repentance and doctrinal 
belief of Christ’s sacrifice for sins, in which they never had, and never 
could have, any interest. Yet the apostle places the hopeles&ness of 
their state on the impossibility of “renewing them again to repent 
ance :” which proves that he considered their first repentance genuine 
and evangelical; because the absence of such a repentance as they 
had at first, is given as the reason of the hopelessness of their condi- 
tion. He moreover heightens the case, by alleging, that there remained 
“no more sacrifice for sins ;” which as plainly proves that, before their 
apostasy, there was a sacrifice for their sins, and that they had only cut 
themestves off from its benefits by “ wilfully” renouncing it; in other 
words, that Christ died for them, and that they had placed themselves _ 
out ef the reach of the benefit of his death, by this one act of aggra- 
vated apostasy. The contrast lies between a hopeful and a hopeless 
case. ‘Theirs was once a hopeful case, because they had “ repented,” 
and beeause there was then a “sacrifice for sins;” afterward it 
became hopeless, because it was “ impossible to renew them again unto 
repentance,” and the sacrifice for sin no more remained for them: they 
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had not only renounced their profession of it; but had renounced the 
sacrifice itself, by renouncing Christianity. Now, so to interpret the 
apostle, as to make him describe the awful condition of apostates, as a 
“falling away” into a state of hopelessness, when, if Calvinism be the 
doctrine of the New Testament, their case was never really hopeful, but 
was as hopeless, as to their eternal salvation, before as after their apos- 
tasy, is the third absurdity. 

4, But it is plain that theirs had been a state of actual salvation 
which could only result from their having had an interest in the death 
of Christ. The proof of this lies in what the apostle affirms of the 
previous state of those who had finally apostatized, or might so aposta- 
tize. They were “enlightened ;” this, the whole train of Calvinistic 
commentators tell us, means a mere speculative reception of the doctrine 
of the Gospel ; they had “tasted of the heavenly gift,” and of “the good 
word of God ;” that is, say Poole and others, “they tasted, not digested ; 
they had superficial relishes of joy and peace,” and are to be compared 
“to the stony-ground hearers, who received the word with joy.” “ And 
were made, partakers of the Holy Ghost ;” that is, say some commenta- 
tors of this class, in his operations, “trying how far a natural man may 
be raised, and not have his nature changed :” (Poole in loc. :) others, 
“by the communication of miraculous powers.” They had “tasted of 
the powers of the world to come ;” that is, they had felt the powerful 
doctrines of the Gospel, but as all reprobates may feel them, sometimes 
powerfully convincing their judgment, at others troubling their con- 
sciences. “All these things,” says Scott, (otes,) “often take place in 
the hearts and consciences of men, who yet continue unregenerate.” 
These interpretations are undoubtedly forced upon these authors by the 
system they have adopted; but it unfortunately happens for them, that 
the apostle uses no term less strong in describing the religious experi- 
ence of these apostates than he does in speaking of that of true believers. 
They were “enlightened,” is said of these apostates, “the eyes of your 
understanding being enlightened,” is said of the Ephesians; and “ being 
turned from darkness to light” is the characteristic of all believers. The 
apostates “tasted the heavenly gift ;” this, too, is affirmed of true be- 
lievers, “much more they which receive abundance of grace, and of the 
gift of righteousness, shall reign in life by one, J esus Christ,” Rom. vy, 
17. To be made “ partakers of the Holy Ghost,” is also the common 
distinctive character of all true Christians. “If any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his ;” “but ye are not in the flesh, but in 
the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you.” 'To taste the 
heavenly gift” and “the good word of God,” is also made the mark ci 
true Christianity: “if so be ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious. 
Finally, “the powers of the world to come ;” that is, of the Gospel dis- 


pensation, or the power of the Gospel, stand in precisely the ae 
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This Gospel is the “ power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.” Since, then; the apostle expresses the prior experience of 
these apostates, by the same terms and phrases as those by which he 
designates the work of God in the hearts of those whose Christianity 1s, 
by all, acknowledged to be genuine, where is the authority on which 
these commentators make him describe, not a saving work in the hearts 
of these apostates, during the time they held fast their profession, but a 
simulated one? They have clearly no authority for this at all; and their 
comments arise not out of the argument of St. Paul, nor out of his terms 
or phrases, or the connection of these passages with the rest of the dis- 
course ; but out of their own theological system alone ; in other words, 
out of a mere human opinion which supplies a meaning to the apostle, 
of which he gives not the most distant intimation. To make the apostle 
describe the falling away from a mere profession unaccompanied with 
a state of grace, by terms which he is constantly using to describe and 
characterize a state of grace, is the fourth absurdity. 

We mark, also, two other absurdities. The interpretations above 
given are below the force of the terms employed; and they are above 
the character of reprobates. 

They are below the force of the terms employed. To “taste the 
heavenly gift,” is not a mere intellectual or sentimental approval of it ; 
for this heavenly gift is distinguished both from the Holy Spirit, and 
from the word of God, mentioned afterward; which leaves us no choice 
but to interpret it of Christ: and then to taste of Christ, is to receive his 
grace and mercy; “if so be ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious.” 
Thus the Greek fathers, and many later divines, understand it of the 
remission of sins; which interpretation is greatly confirmed by Rom. v, 
where “the gift,” “the free gift,” and “the gift by grace,” are used 
both for the means of our justification, and for justification itself. To - 
“taste the heavenly gift,” then, is, in this sense, so to taste that the Lord 
is gracious as to receive the remission of sms. ‘To be made “ partakers 
of the Holy Ghost,” follows this in the usual order of describing the 
work of God in the heart. It is the fruit of faith, the Spirit of adoption 
and sanctification—the Spirit in his comforting and renewing influences 
following our justification. ‘To restrain this participation of the Holy 
Ghost to the endowment of miraculous powers, requires it to be pre- 
viously established, either, 1. That all professing Christians, in that age, 
were thus endowed with miraculous powers, of which there is no proof ; 
or, 2. That only those who were thus endowed with miraculous gifts 
were capable of this aggravated apostasy ; and then the apostle’s warn- 
ing would not be a general one, even to the Christians of the apostolic 
age, nor even to all the believing Hebrews, which it manifestly is. On 
the other hand, since all true believers, in the sense of the aposile, re 


ceived the Holy Ghost in his comforting and renovating influences, the 
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meaning of the phrase becomes obvious, and it lays down the proper 
ground for a general admonition. Again; “to taste the good word of 
God,” is still an advance in the process lof a genuine experience. — It is 
tasting the good word, that is, the goodness of the word in a course of 
experience and practice ; having personal proof of its goodness and 
adaptation to man’s state in the world: for to argue from the term. 
" taste,” as though something superficial and transitory only were meant, 
is as absurd as to argue from the threat of Christ that those who refused 
the invitation of his servants should not “taste” of his supper, that he 
only excluded them from a superficial and transient gustation of bis sal. 
vation here and hereafter; or that, when the psalmist calls upon us to 
“taste and see that the Lord is good,” he excludes a full, and rich, and 
permanent experience of the Divine goodness. Finally, if by the 
“powers of the world to come,” it could be proved that the apostle 
meant the miraculous evidences of the truth of the Gospel, it would not 
follow that he supposes the persons spoken of to be endowed with mira- 
culous powers; but that to taste these powers, was rather to experience 
the abundant blessings of a religion thus confirmed and demonstrated by 
signs and wonders and divers miracles, according to what he urges in 
chap. ii, 4, of the same epistle. The phrase, fomaud is probably a 
still farther advance upon the former, and signifies a persona! experience 
of the mighty energy and saving power of the Gospel. Thus the inter- 
pretation of the Calvinists has the absurdity of making the apostle speak 
little things in great words, and of using unmeaning tautologies. To 
“partake of the Holy Ghost” is, according to them, to have the gift of 
miracles, and to taste “the powers of the world to come” is to have the 
gift of miracles. To taste the “heavenly gift,” is to have a superficial 
relish of Gospel doctrine, and “to taste the good word of God,” is also 
to have a superficial relish of Gospel doctrine: but how, then, are we to 
take the term “ taste,” when the apostle speaks of tasting “the powers 
of the world to come?” According to these comments, this can only 
mean that they had a superficial taste of the power of working miracles! 
But as these interpretatiéns are below the force of the terms, so they 
are above the capacity of the reprobate. “They had, moreover,” says 
Scott, “tasted of the good word of God, and their connections, impres- 
sions, and transient affections, made them sensible that it was a good 
word, and that it was for their good to attend to it ; and their purposes 
of doing so had produced such hopes and joys as have been deseribed 
in the case of the stony- -ground hearers, Matt. xili, 21,22.” That Mr. 
Scott had no right apprehension of the class of persons intended by those 
who received the good seed upon stony ground, might easily be proved ; 
but this is beside our present purpose. We find in the words quoted 
above, (and we refer to Mr. Scott rather than to the older divines of the 


same school, because it is often said that Calvinism is now modified and 
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improved,) “ conviétions,” “impressions of the goodness of the word,” - 
and purposes of attending to A ascribed to the non-elect ; persons to 
whose salvation this bar is placed, that, according to this commentator, 
and all others who adopt the same system, Christ never “intentionally” 
died for them. We ask, then, are these “convictions, impressions,” 
and “ purposes,” from the grace of Gc working in man, or from the 
natural man wholly unassisted by the grace of Gop? If the nee then 
what becomes of the doctrine of the entire corruption of human nature, 
which they profess to hold, and that so strenuously? “In me, that is, in 
my flesh, dwelleth no good thing.” By the flesh, the apostle means, 
doubtless, his natural and unassisted state. Yet how many “good 
things” are ascribed, by Mr. Scott, to the very a “ Conviction 
of the truth of the Gospel” was doubtless “ good,” and ed, in that 
day especially, when the prejudices of education had not yet come in to 
the aid of truth, an honest spirit of inquiry, and a decile id. “Im. 
pressions” are still better, as they argue affection to truth which the 
natural man, as such, hates; and these are improved into an acknow- 
ledgmeant “ of the goodness of the word,” though it is a reproving word, 
and a doctrine of holiness, and consequent] of restraint. To this the 
merely “ carnal mind,” which St. Paul declares to be “ enmity against 
God,” is here allowed not only to assent, but also to perceive with some 
taste and approving re ish. Purposes of attending to this good word,” 
are also admitted, which is a still farther advance, and must by all be 
acknowledged to be ‘ good,” as they are the very basis of real religious 
attainment. Yet if all these, which, in the judgment of every spiritual 
man would be considered as placing such persons in a very hopeful 
state, and would give joy to angels, unless they were admitted to the 
secret of reprobation, are to be ascribed to nature; then the carnal mind 
is not absolutely and in all cases “ enmity against God ;” in our “ flesh 
some good.thing may dwell ;” and we are not by nature “dead in tres- 
passes and sins.” we 

Let us then suppose, since this position cannot be maintained in de- 
fiance of the Scriptures, that these are the effects of the grace of God, 
and the influences of the Holy Spirit in man ; to what end is that grace 
exerted? Is it that it may lead to salvation? This is denied, and con-. 
sisteritly so; for can such convictions, and desires, and p ses, lead. 
to true repentance, when Christ gives true repentance tc Ea en to the 
elect? Nor can they lead to pardon, because Christ has not int tionally 
‘died for the persons in question.” Is the end, then, as Poole, 
his continuator states it, that the Holy Spirit may “ try how far a natural 
man may be raised” without ceasing to be so? If that is affirmed, for 
whose sake is the experiment tried? Not surely for the sake of the 
Holy Spirit, whose omniscience needs no instruction by ex ariment : 
not for ours; for this, instead of being edifying, only puzzles and con. 
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founds us, for who can tell how far this experiment may go, and how 
far it is making upon himself? This, too, is so very unworthy an asper- 
sion upon the Holy Spirit, that it ought to make sober men very much 
suspect the system which requires it. Is it then, finally, as some have 
affirmed, to make the persons more guilty, and to heighten their con- 
demnation ? How few Calvinists, in the present day, are bold enough to 
affirm this, although the advocates of that system have formerly done it ; 
and yet this is the only practical end which their system will allow to 
be assigned to such an act as that which, by a strange abuse of terms, 
is called the operation of “common grace” in the hearts of the repro- 
bate. In no other practical end can it issue, but to aggravate their guilt 
and damnation, as the old divines of this school perceived and acknow- 
ledged. Either, then, their interpretation of these passages affirms a 
change in the principles and feelings of the persons spoken of by ‘the 
apostle in this epistle, much above the capacity and power of repro- 
bates, greatly as it falls below the real import of the terms used; or 
else those who advocate the doctrine of reprobation are. bound to the 
revolting conclusion, that the Holy Spirit thus works in them only to 
promote and deepen their destruction. 

To that class of texts, which make it the duty of men to believe the 
Gospel, and threaten them with punishment for not believing, and which 
we adduced to prove, by necessary implication, that Christ died for 
all men, it has been replied, that it is the duty of all men to believe the 
Gospel, whether they are interested in the death of Christ or not ; and 
that they are guilty and deserving of punishment for not believing it. 
By this argument it is conceived, that all such passages are made con- 
sistent with the doctrine of the limited extent of the death of Christ. 

‘On both sides, then, it is granted, that it is the bounden duty of all 
men who hear the Gospel to believe it, and that the violation of this 
duty induces condemnation ; but if Christ died not for all such persons, 
we think it is plain, that it cannot be their duty to believe the Gospel ; 
and if this can be established, then does the Scriptural principle of the 
obligation of all men to believe, which is acknowledged on both sides. 
refute all limitation of the extent of Christ’s atonement. 

To settle this point it is necessary to determine what ‘is meant by be- 
lieving the Gospel. Some writers in this controversy seem to take it 
only in the sense of giving credit to the Gospel as a Divine revelation ; 
and not for accepting and trusting in it in order to salvation. But we 
have, in the New Testament, no such division of the obligation of be- 
lieving into two distinct duties, one laid upon one class of persons, and 
the other upon another class. So far from this, the faith which the 
Gospel requires of all, is trust in the Gospel ;—* repentance toward 
God, and faith (trust) in our Lord Jesus Christ.” Will any say, that 
when all men are commanded “every where to repent,” two ee of: 
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repentance are intended, one ineffectual, the other effectual ; one to | 
death, the other to life? And if not, will he contend that ‘God com. 
mands one kind of faith to some, a faith which cannot lead to’salvation , 
another kind°of faith, which does lead to salvation to others? that he 
commands a dead faith to the reprobate, a living faith to the elect ? Fer, 
according to the intention of the command, such must be the Gaty ; and 
if it is the duty of the reprobate to believe with the mere faith of assent, 
which, as fo them, is dead, then no ‘more was ever required of them, in 

the intention of Gop, than this dead faith. But if men will affirm this, 
they must show us such a restricted and modified command from God ; 
and they must point out, in the commands which we have to believe in + 


Christ, such a distinetion of the obligation of believing into abigherand= 
lower di y. ‘There is no such fianeli fied command, and ees: no | h : 
di. netion ; but, the contrary, the faith which is r ull is 

that, and oll less than that, whereof’ cometh salvation ; > for with remis- ’ 


sion of sins and salvation it Is constantly connected. “ <M tat that believ-— 


. @h shall be saved. ** « Whosoever believeth on him shall not . 
. % That believing ye might have life through his name.” «To him. : 
ye mig s 
all that arches his name whosoever believeth 


him shall receive remission of sins.” The faith, then, required of all 

is true faith ; true faith following true repentance, the trust of a me 

penitent in the sacrifice of Christ as offered for his sins, that he may 
ny be dergivea, and received into the family of Gop. 

» If this, then, be the faith which is required of all who hear the Gos- 
pel, it is not, and cannot be the duty, of those to believe the Gospel in 
the Scriptural sense of believing, for whom Christ died not. 1. Be- 
cause it is impossible, and\God cannot command a thing impossible, and 
then punish men for not doing it; for this contradicts all notions of jus- 

_* € 5 tes benevolence. Nor does it alter the case whether the impossi- 
= ica arises from a e necessitating decree, or from withholding 


ro necessary to enable them to nomi with the comma 


as those for r whom Christ died not, never had, and never ca 
the power to exercise the sav ing faith which is enjoined upon them; 5 
and being impossible to them, it never could be the sub of express 
command and o ligation as to them; which neverth » 2. Be- 
cause, according to the Calunistic opinion, it is not in the i intention of God PS 
that they should believe and be saved: what, therefore, ever intended, ; 
he could not command ; and yet he has plainly commanded. it, 3. Bes 
cause what all are bound to believe or trust in, true : but it is false, 
according to this system, that Christ died for the ——, therefore 
they are not bound to believe or trust in him, though. they ai doth com- 
manded to believe, and threatened with condemna they believe 
Here, then, is the dilemma into which all a 9 deny | 
inference from the universa igation. ieve in Christ, is, 
a > frege tha, Ss n to believe in Christ, *s, 
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_as we have stated it, that he died for all. If they deny the universality of 


the obligation to believe, they deny plain and express Scripture, which com- 
mands all men to believe; if they affirm the ovlization to believe to be 
universai, they hold that men are bound to do that whieh is impossible ; 
that the Lawgiver commands them to do what he never intended they 
should do; and that they are bound to believe and trust in what is not 
true, namely, that Christ died for them, and thus to lean upon a broken 
reed, and to trust their salvation to a delusion. 

This is a difficulty which the theologians of this school have felt. 
The synod of Dort says, (Act. Syn. Dord, part 1, cap. 2, art. 5,) “It is 
the promise of the Gospel, that whosoever believes in Christ crucified 
should not perish, but have everlasting life; which promise, together 
with the injunction of repentance and faith, ought promiscuously and 
without distinction, to be declared and published to all men and people 
to whom God in his good pleasure sends the Gospel.” But as some of 
the later Calvinists found themselves perplexed with this statement, they 
began to differ from the synod; and, allowing that Christ died for all 
whom he commands to believe in him, denied that God had commanded 
all men so to believe. (Vide Womack’s Arcana. Dogmatum, page 67.) 
These divines chose to fall on the opposite horn of the dilemma, and 
thus expressly to deny the word of God. Others have endeavoured to 


escape the difficulty by making faith in Christ a command of the moral. 


law, under which even reprobates, as they take it, unquestionably are, 
and argue, that as by the principle of moral law, all are bound to believe 
every thing which God hath revealed, so by that law all are bound to 
believe in Christ, and, failing of that, are by the moral law justly con- 
demned. It were easy, in answer to this, to show, that no man in the 


state of a reprobate, as they represent it, is under law of any kind, ex- 
cept a law of necessity to do evil; but waiving this, it were as easy to 
prove, that, because the moral law obliges us, “in principle,” to do all. 
which God commands, the command to the Jews to circumcise their. 


children was a command of the moral law, as that to believe in Christ 


is a command of the moral law, because, in principle, it obliges us to 


believe what God has revealed. But should it be admitted that all are 


‘bound, by the moral law, to believe all that God reveals, yet, according to 


them, it is not revealed that Christ died for all ; this we contend for, but 
they contend against: all are not, npon that very principle, therefore, bound 
to believe that Christ died for them. Farther, those who hold this notion, 
contend that the moral law commands us to do a thing impossible, and 


contrary to truth ; and thus they fall upon the other horn of the dilemma. , 


The last class of texts we have adduced in favour of general redemp- 
tion consists of those which impute the blame and fault of their non-sal- 
yation to men themselves. If Christ died for all men, so as to make 


sheir salvation practicable, then the fault, according to the doctrine of 
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i 
Seniptitre, lies in themselves ; ria td ie died sor ‘so for hey that shee may > > 
be saved, then the bar to ‘their salvation lies out of themselves, and in 5 a 
the absence of any saving provision for them in. the Gospel, which is — es 
contrary to the doctrine of Scripture. ee Po 5 a 
We enter not now upon the questions of the inyineibility 0 grace, 
and free and bound. will. These will come under consideration in their 
place ; and we now confine ourselves to the argument, as it is grounded — ~ 
upon texts of this class as given above. The common reply to our — % 
‘argument, grounded upon these texts, at least among the more mode- 
rate kind of Calvinists, is, that the fault is indeed in the will of man, and - 
that if men willed to come to Christ, that they might have life, they would thea po 
have life ; and thus, they would have it fnieaacod that the argument is Ske ee 
‘answered. ‘This, however, we deny: they have neither refuted it, nor nif 
_ escaped its force ; and nothing which is thus apparently conceded weak. 
ens the force of the conclusion, that if the bar to men’s salvation be 
wholly i in themselves, it lies not in the want of a provision made for. te ra 
their salvation i in the Gospel; and therefore they are so interested in 


yo 


the death of Christ, that they may be saved by it. ey 


«J | 


For let us put the case as to the non-elest, who are indeed the per- 2 33 


sons in question. Lither it is possible for them to will to come to - 
Christ, and to believe in him; or it is not. If the former, then. they. j 
may come to Christ, and believe in him, without obtaining life and : sal. af é 
vation ; for he can dispense these blessings only to those for whom Be: ‘i 
Borin tee them, which, it is contended, he did for the elect only. If 
the latter, then the bar to their salvation is not in themselves; but in 
that which makes it impossible for them to will to come to Christ, and 
to believe in him. If it be said, that though this is impossible to them, 
yet that still the bar is in themselves, because it is in the obstinacy and 
perverseness of their own wills, we ask, whether the natural will of the 
_ elect is so much better than that of the reprobate, that by virtue of that 
better natural will, they come to Christ and believe in him ? This they 
will deny, and ascribe their willing, and coming to Christ, and believing _ 
in him, to the influence only of Divine grace. It will follow then, from — 
this, that the bar to this same kind of willing, and believing, on the part 
of the reprobate, lies not in themselves, so ane the Scriptures” constantly Ar 
place it, and so charge it upon men as their fault, and the reason of ‘ 
their condemnation ; Sat 4 in something without them, even in the deter. 
mination and decree of God not to bestow upon ‘them that influence of 
his grace, by which this good will, and this power to believe i in Christ, 
are wrought in the elect: which is precisely what the syned of Dort — 
has affirmed. «This was the most free counsel, gracious will, and ve o 
tention of God the Father; that the lively and saving ‘efficacy of the 
most precious death of his Son should manifest itself in all the elect, for 


the bestowing upon them ony justifying faith; and bringing THEM in- 
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“ay -fallibly by it it unto distal life.” (Cap. 2, att. 8.) This oitidase cannot, 
Ane gees be true; for the Scriptures. plainly placa the bar to the salva. . 
ion of them that are lost, in themselves, and charge the fault oaly on 
the wilful disobedience and unbelief of men ; while this opinion placea 

rf it in the refusal, on the part of God, to bestow that grace upon the non- 
‘on mee by which alone the evil of their natural will can be removed, 

es _ Nor is this in the least remedied by arguing, that as Christ is rejected 
Pc eely and voluntarily by the natural will of man, the guilt is still charge. 
4 able upon himself. For, not here to anticipate what may be said on the — 


w 
we 


freedom of the will, it is confessed by Calvinists that the will of the repro. _ oe 
eee not free to choose to come to Christ, and believe in him, since Se pe 
> ithout grace, not even the elect can do this. But if it were freeto 


_ choose Christ, and believe in him, the not doing it would not be charge- 

able upon them as a fault. For they do not reject Christ as a Saviour, 
since he is not offered to them as such; and they sin not, by not believ- 
- ing, that is, by not trusting in Christ for salvation. For as it is not the 
: will of God that they should so believe, they violate no command given — 


yore 


- - which he wills they should not do; which is only absurdly to say that — 
, he wills, and he does not will the same thing. And seeing that his. com. 
_mnands are the declarations of his will, if the command reaches to them, > 
ati a declaration that he wills that concerning them, which, on this sys- gf 
* tem, he does not will; and this contradiction all are bound to. maintain, 
who charge the want of faith, as a fault upon sise to eae the power ¥ 
a of believing is not imparted. . 
Bat the argument from this class of texts is not exhausted. They not 
only place that bar and fault which prevents the salvation of men-in 
themselves ; but they as expressly exclude God from all participation © 
in it, contrary to the doctrine before us. “He willeth ail men to be 
saved ;” he has no pleasure in the death of him that dieth.” “He sent wy 
his Soff not to condemn the world, but that the world through him might _ a 
“be saved ;” and he invites all, beseeches all, obtests all, and makes even 
his threatenings merciful, since he interposes them to prevent men from 
oing on still in their trespasses, and involving themselves in final ruin. 
Perhaps not many Calvinists in the present day are disposed to resort Ba 
the ancient subterfuge, of a secret and a revealed will of God; (2) 
and yet it is difficult to conceive how they can avoid admitting this no- 
$e tion, without totally denying that which is so clearly written, that God 
 “ willeth all men to be saved, and to come to the knowtedge of the truth ;” 
oS ‘and that he commands, by his apostle, that prayers should be made “ for 
i all men.” The universality of such declarations has already been esta- 
., - Dlished ; and no way is left for escaping the aay, in this direction. 
Q) The scholastic terms are voluntas signi, and volurntas bene placiti, a signi- 
erie or r revealed. will, anid a will of pean or pepe a " 
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to them to believe, ‘unless it be held that God commands them to do ries 2 Ss 
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The incompatibility of such declarations, with the limited extent of — 


Christ’s death, is therefore obvious, unless the term “will” can be mo- 
dified. But if God declares his will in absolute terms, while he has yet 
secret reserves of a contrary kind, (to say nothing of the injury done 
by such a notion, to the character of the God of truth, whose words are 
without dross of falsehood, “as silver tried in a furnace of earth, purified 
seven times ;”) this is to will that all men may be saved in word, and yet 
not to will it in fact, which is in truth not to will it at all. No subtlety 
of distinction can reconcile this. Nor, according to this scheme of 
doctrine, can God in any way, will the salvation of the non-elect. It is 


only under one condition, that he wills the salvation of any man: namely, ~ 


through the death of Christ. His justice required this atonement for 
gin; and he could not will man to be saved to the dishonour of his jus- 
tice. If then that atonement does not extend to all men, he cannot will 
the salvation of all men; for such of them as are not interested in this 
atonement, could not be saved consistently with his righteous adminis- 
tration, and he could not, therefore, will it. If, then, he wills the non- 
elect to be saved, in any sense, he must will this independently of Christ’s 
-sacrifice for sins; and if he cannot will this for the reason just given, 
he cannot “ will all men to be saved,” which is contrary to the texts 
quoted: he cannot, therefore, invite all to be saved; he cannot beseech 
all by his ministers to be reconciled to him; for these acts could only 


proceed from his willing them to be saved: and for the same reason, 


“all men” ought not to be prayed for by those who hold this doctrine, 
since they assume, that it is not the will of God that all men should be 
saved. ‘Thus they repeal the apostle’s precept, as well as the principle 
“upon which it is built, by mere human authority ; or else they so inter- 
pret the principle, as to impeach the truth of God, and so practise the 
precept, as to indulge reserves in their own mind, similar to those they 
feign to be in thé mind of God. While, therefore, it remains on record, 
that “God willeth all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge 
of the truth ;” and that he “willeth not that any should perish, but that 
‘all should come to repentance,” it must be concluded, that Christ died 
for all; and that the reason of the destruction of any part of our race 


lies not in the want of a provision for their salvation; not in any limi. 


tation of the purchase of Christ, and the administration of his grace, 
but in their obstinate rejection of both. . 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tue Same Sunsecr Conrinvep. % 


So far, then, we have advanced in this discussion as to show, that ; 


while no passage of Scripture can be adduced, or is even pretended to 
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: exist, which declares that Christ did not. die equally for all men, there 
are. numerous passages which explicitly, and in terms which cannot, bv 
any fair interpretation, be wrested from that meaning, declare the con- 
trary ; and that there are others, as numerous, which contain the doc- 
trine by necessary implication and inference, _ To implication and infer- 
ence the Calvinist divines also resort, and the more so, as they have 
not a direct text in favour of their scheme. It is necessary, therefore, 
in order to obtain’a comprehensive view of this controversy, compressed 
into as narrow limits as possible, to examine those parts of Scripture 
which, according to their inferential interpretations, limit not mer ely the 
actual, but the intentional efficacy of the death of Christ to the elect only. 
The first are those passages which treat of persons, said to be elected, 


foreknown, and predestinated to the spiritual and celestial blessings of © 


the new dispensation ; and the argument from the texts in which these 
distinctions occur, is, that the persons so cailed, elected, foreknown, and 
predestinated, are, by that very distinction, waurited out as the only per 
sons to whem the death of Christ intentionally extends. 

_ We reserve it to another place to state the systematic views which 
the followers of Calvi in, in their different shades of “opinion, take of the 
doctrines of election, &c, lest our more simple inquiry into the sense of 


Scripture should be disturbed by extraneous topics ; and we are now, 


« 


therefore, merely called to consider, how far this argument, which is | 


professedly drawn from Scripture and not from metaphysical principles, 
is supported er refuted, by an examination of these portions of Holy 
Writ on which it is usually built: and it will not prove a difficult task 


to shew, that, when fairly interpreted, they contain | nothing which obliges. 


us te narrow our interpretation of those passages which extend the bene- 
fit of the death of Christ to all mankind; and that, in some views, they 
strongly correborate their most extended meaning. Of a Divine elec- 
tion, or choosing and separation from others, we have three kinds men- 
tioned in the Scriptures. : tt. 
The rirsr is the election of individuals to we er some particular 
and special service. Cyrus was “elected” to rebuild the tempie ; the 
_ twelve aposties were * ‘ chosen,” elected, to their office by Christ; St. 
‘Paul was a “ chosen,” or elected, “ vessel, ” to be the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. This kind of election to special office and service has, however, 
manifestly no ‘relation to the limitation of yeternal salvation, either in 
respect of the persons ‘themselves so chosen, or of others. With respect 
to themselves, it did not confer upon them an absolute security. One 
of the twelve elected apostles was Judas, who fell and was lost; and St. 
Pa confesses his own personal liability to become “a castaway,” ” after 
all his” zeal and abundant Jabours. With respect to others, ‘the twelve 
apostles, and St. Paul afterward, were “elected” to preach the ol 
in order to the. salvation of all to whom they had aboedie'g (a ji 


es 
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The seconp kind of election which we find in Scripture, is the elec- _ 


tion of nations, or bodies of people, to eminent religious privileges, and 
in order to accomplish, by their superior illumination, the merciful pur- 
poses of God, in benefitting other nations or bodies of people. ‘Thus 
the descendants of Abraham, the Jews, were chosen to receive special 
revelations of truth; and to be “the people of God,” to be his visible 
Church, and publicly to observe and uphold his worship. “'The Lord 
thy God hath chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto himself, above 
all people that are upon the face of the earth.” “The Lord had a de- 
light in thy fathers to love them, and he chose their seed after them, 
even you, above all people.” It was especially on account of the appli- 
cation of the terms ELECT, CHOSEN, and PECULIAR, to the Jewish people, 
that they were so familiarly used by the apostles in their epistles ad- 
dressed to the believing Jews and Gentiles, then constituting the Church 


of Christ in various places. For Christians were the subjects, alsvu, of | 


this second kind of election; the election of bodies of men to be the 
visible people and Church of God in the world, and to be endowed with 
peculiar privileges. Thus they became, though in a more special and 
exalted sense, the chosen people, the elect of Gop. We say in a more 
special sense, because as the entrance into the Jewish Church was by 
natural birth, and the entrance into the Christian Church, properly so 
' called, is by faith and a spiritual birth, these terms, although many be- 
came Christians by mere profession, and enjoyed various privileges in 
consequence of their people or nation being chosen to receive the Gos- 
pel, have generally respect, in the New Testament, to bodies of true 
believers, or to the whole body of true believers as such. They are not, 
therefore, to be interpreted, according to the scheme of Dr. Taylor, of 
Norwich, by the constitution of the Jewish, but by the constitution of 
the Christian Church. 

To understand the nature of this “election,” as applied sometimes to 
particular bodies of Christians, as when St. Peter says, “the Church 
which is at Babylon, elected together with you,” and sometimes to the 
whole body of believers every where ; and also the reason of the fre- 
quent use of the term election, and of the occurrence of allusions to the 
fact, it is to be remembered, that a great religious revolution, so to 
speak, had occurred inthe age of the apostles; with the full import of 
which we cannot, without calling in the aid of a little reflection, be 
adequately impressed. This was no other than the abrogation of the 
Cuurcu srare of the Jews, which had continued for so many ages. 
They had been the only visible acknowledged ‘people of God in all the 
nations of the earth; for whatever pious people might have existed in 
other nations, they were not, in the sight of men, and collectively, ac- 
knowledged as “the people of Jehovah.” They had no written revela- 
tions, no appointed ministry, no forms of authorized initiation into his 
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Church and covenant, no appointed holy days, no sanctioned ritual. Al) 
these were peculiar to the Jews, who were, therefore, an elected and 
peculiar people. This distinguished honour they were about to lose. 
They might have retained it, had they, by believing the Gospel, admitted 
the believing Gentiles of all nations to share it with them; but the great 
reason of their peculiarity and election, as a nation, was terminated by 
_ the coming of the Messiah, who was to be “a light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles,” as well as “the glory of his people Israel.” Their pride and 
consequent unbelief resented this, which will explain their enmity to the 
believing part of the Gentiles, who, when that which St. Paul calls “the 
fellowship of the mystery” was fully explained, chiefly by the glorious 
ministry of that apostle himself, were called into this Church relation 
and state of visible acknowledgment as the people of God, which the 
Jews had formerly enjoyed, and that with even a higher degree of glory, 
in proportion to the superior spirituality of the new dispensation. It was 
this doctrine which excited that strong irritation in the minds of the un- 
believing Jews, and in some partially Christianized ones, to which so 
many references are made in the New Testament. They were “ pro- 
voked,” were made “jealous ;” and were often roused to the madness 
of persecuting opposition by it. There was then a New ELECTION of a 
‘NEw Prorte of God, to be composed of Jews, not by virtue of their 
NATURAL DESCENT, but of their faith in Christ, and of Gentiles of all 
nations, also believing, and put, as believers, on equal ground with the 
believing Jews; and there was also a REJECTION, a reprobation, if the 
term please any one better; but not an absolute one: for THE ELEC- 
TION was offered to the Jews first, in every place, by offering them the 
Gospel. Some embraced it, and submitted to be the elect people of | 
God, on the new ground of fzith, instead of the old one of natural de- 
scent; and therefore the apostle, Rom. xi, 7, calls the believing part of 
the Jews, “the election,” in opposition to those who opposed this “ elec- 
tion of grace,” and still clung to their former and now repealed election 
as Jews and the descendants of Abraham ;—* but the election hath ob- 
tained it, and the rest were blinded.” The offer had been made to the 
whole nation ; all might have joined the one body of believing Jews and 
believing Gentiles ; but the major part of them refused: they would not 
“come in to the supper ;” they made “light of it ;” light of an election 
founded on faith, and which placed the relation of “the people of God” 
upon spiritual attainments, and offered to them only spiritual blessings. 
They were, therefore, deprived of election and Church relationship of 
every kind :—their temple was burned; their political state abolished ; 
their genealogies confounded ; their worship annihilated ; and all visi- 
ble acknowledgment of them by God as a Church withdrawn, and trans- 
ferred to a Church henceforward to be composed chiefly of Gentiles : 
and thus, says St. Paul, Rom. x, 19, “were fulfilled the words of Moses, 
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I will provoke you to jealousy by them that are no meee and by a 

foolish (ignorant and idolatrous) people I will anger you.” 
It is easy now to see what is the import of the “calling” and “elec- 
tion” of the Christian Church, as spoken of in the New Testament. It 
; ~ was not the calling and the electing of one nation in particular to suc- 
- ©” ceed the Jews; ; but it was the calling and the electing of believers in 
all nations, wherever the Gospel should be preached, to be in reality 
what the Jews had been but typically, and, therefore, in an inferior 
degree, the visible Church of God, “his people,” under Christ “ the 
Head ;” with an authenticated revelation ; with an appointed ministry, 
never to be lost; with authorized worship; with holy days and festi- 
vals ; with instituted forms of initiation ; and with special protection and 

favour. 

This second kind of election being thus explained, we may inquire, 
whether any thing arises out of it, either as it respects the Jewish 
Church, or the Christian Church, which obliges us in any degree to 
limit the explicit declarations of Scripture, as to the universal extent of 
the intentional benefit of the atonement of Christ. 

With respect to the ancient election of the Jews to be the peculiar 
people and visible Church of Gop, we may observe, 

1. That it did not argue such a limitation of the saving mercy of God 
to them, as that their election secured the salvation of every Jew indi- 
vidually. This will be acknowledged by all; for, as the foundation of 
their Church state was their natural relation to Abraham, and our Lord, 
with allusion to this, says to Nicodemus, “that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh,” none of them could be saved by virtue of being “ Jews 
outwardly.” 

2. That it did not argue, that sufficient, though not equal means of 
salvation, were not left to the non-elected Gentile nations. These were 
still a “law unto themselves ;” and “in every nation,” says St. Peter, 
“he that feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
him.” 

3. That, so far from the election of the Jewish nation arguing that 
the mercy of God was restrained from the Gentile nations, it is manifest 
that, great reason as the Almighty had to be provoked by their idolatries 
the election of the Jews was intended for their benefit also; that it was 
not only designed to preserve truth, but to diffuse it, and to counteract 
the spread of superstition and idolatry. The miracles wrought from 
age to age among them, exalted “ Jehovah” above the gods of the 
heathen ; rays of light from their sacred books and institutions spread 
far beyond therigeWenre ; the temple of Solomon had its court of the Gen- 
tiles, and the “stranger” from “a far country” had access to it, and 
enjoyed his right of praying to the true God ; their captivities and dis- 
persions wondrously fulfilled the purposes of Justice as to them, and of 
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mercy as to the nations into which they, were carried; and their whole 
history bore an illustrious part in that series of the Divine dispensations 
by which the Gentile world was prepared for the coming of Christ, and 
the establishment of his religion. This subject has already been 


adverted to and illustrated in the first part of this work. Jerusalem ~ 


7 
' 


was, in an inferior sense, literally “the joy of the whole earth ;” and) if: 


“in the seed of Abraham,” all the nations of the earth have, in all ages,, . » 


in some degree, been blessed. . 

With respect to the “election” of the Christian Church, we also 
obserye, m 

1. That neither does its election suppose such a special grace of 
God, as sscures infallibly the salvation of every one of its members; 
that is, in ther words, of every elected person. For to pass over the 
case of th: se who are Christians but m name, even true Christians are 
exhorted t give diligence to make their “ calling and election sure ;” 
and are warned against “turning back to perdition.” We have also 
seen, in the case of the apostates mentioned in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, that, in point of fact, some of those who had thus been actually 
elected, and brought into a state of salvation, had fallen away into a 
condition ef extreme hazard, or of utter hopelessness. : 

2. That the election of Christians, as members of the Church of 
Christ, concludes nothing against the saving mercy of Gop being still 
exercised as to those who are not of the Church. Even the Calvinists 
cannot deny this; for many who are not now of the body of the visible 
and true Church of Christ, may, according to their scheme, be yet called 
and chosen into that body, and thus partake of an election which, while 
they are notoriously wicked and alien from the Chureh of Christ, they 
do not actually partake of, whatever may be the secret purposes of God 
concerning them. Pai 

3. That Christians are thus elected, and made the Church of God, 
not in consequence of others being excluded from the compassions and 
redeeming mercy of Christ; but for their benefit and salvation, that they 
also may be called into the fellowship of the Gospel. “Ye are the light 
of the world;” “ye are the salt of the earth.” But in what sense 
could the Church be “ the light of the world,” were there no capacity 
in the world to receive the same light with which it is itself enlightened ? 
or “the salt of the earth,” if it did not exist for the purifying of the 
mass beyond itself, with the same purity? Yet if such a capacity exists 
in “the world,” it is from the grace of God alone that it derives it, and 
not from nature ; a grace which could be imparted to the world only in 
consequence of the death of Christ. Thus nothing is fo be argued from 
the actual election of the Christian Church, as God's visible aod acknow- 
ledged people on. cam in favour of the doctrine that election limits the 
benefits of our Lord’s atonement ; but, on the contrary, this cae of 
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the Church has, for one of its final causes, the illumination of the world. 

But as Calvinistic commentators have so generally confounded this 

collective election with personal election, (a doctrine to which, in its 
_. proper place, we shall presently advert.) and have, in conesiqadhes 

misunderstood and misinterpreted the argument of St. Paul, in the ninth, 
eoeh, and eleventh chapters of his Epistle to the Romans; this cele 
brated discourse of the apostle requires to be briefly examined. 

Let the reader, then, take the epistle in his hand, and follow the 
argument in these chapters, with reference to the determining of the two 
main questions at issue, namely, whether personal or collective election 
be the subject of the apostle’s discourse ; and whether the election, of 
which he speaks, of whatever kind it may be, is, in the sense of the 
Calvinists, unconditional. 

_ Let us examine the discourse, first, with reference to the question of 
personal or collective election. 

It is acknowledged by all, that, whatever other subjects the apostle 
may or may not connect with it, he treats of the casting off of the Jews, 
as the visible Church of Gop, and the calling of the Gentiles into that 
relation. For the case of the Jews he expresses great “sorrow of 
heart ;” not indeed because God had now determined to compose his 
visible Church upon a new principle, that of faith, and to constitute it 
no longer upon that of natural descent from Abraham ; for to announce 
this doctrine St. Paul was chosen to be an apostle, and to call, by 
earnest and extensive labours, not only the Gentiles, but the Jews thank- 
fully to submit to it, by receiving the Gospel: but he had great “ sor- 
row of heart,” both on account of their having rejected this gracious 
offer, and of the calamities which the approaching destruction of their 
nation would bring upon them, verses 1,2. The enumeration which he 
makes in verses 4 and 5, of the religious honours and privileges of the 
Jewish nation, while it remained a Church accomplishing the purposes 
of God, shows that he did not intend, by proclaiming the new foundation 
on which God would now construct his Church, and elect to himself a 
people out of all nations, to detract at all from the Divinity or glory of 
the Mosaic dispensation. 

The objection made, i in the minds of the Jews, to this doctrine of the 
abolition of the Jewish visible Church as founded upen descent from 
Abraham, in the line of Isaac, was, as we may collect from verse 6, 
that it was contrary to the word and promise of God made to Abraham. 
This objection St. Paul first refutes :—* Not as though the word of God 
hath taken none effect,” literally “ has fallen,” or “ fallen to the ground,” 
that is, has not been accomplished; or as though this election of a new 
Church, composed only of believing Jews and Géntiles, was contrary to 
the promises made to Abraham, Ee. xvii, 7, 8, “I will establish | my 


eovenant between me and thee, fer an everlasting covenant, to be a 
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God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee.” This he proves, from 
several events, which the Jews could not deny, as being in the records 
of their own history. By these facts he shows, that the exclusion of a 
part of the seed of Abraham, at various times, from being the visible 


Church of God, was not, as the Jews themselves must allow, any violas | 


tion of the covenant with Abraham. He first instances the case of the. 
descendants of Jacob himself, although he was the son of Isaac. “ All 
are not Israel, (God’s visible Church and acknowledged people,) who 

are of Israel,” or Jacob; for a great part of the ten tribes who had been 

carried into captivity before the Babylonian invasion of Judah, had never 

returned, had never been again collected into a people, and had, for 

ages, been cast out of their ancient Church state and relation, though, 

by natural descent, they were “of Israel,” that is, descendants of 

Jacob. 

From Jacob he aseends to Abraham, verse 7: “ Neither, because they 
are the seed of Abraham, are they all children,” that is Abraham’s “ seed” 
in the sense of the promise ; “but in Isaac” not in Ishmael, “ shall thy 
SEED be called ;” “that is, they which are the children of the flesh,” 
Ishmael by Hagar, and his descendants, “these are not the children of 
God. But the children of the promise,” Isaac, born of Sarah, and his 
descendants “ are counted for the seed,” meaning, obviously, for that seed 
to whom the promise refers. He gives a third instance of this election 
and exclusion taken from the children of Isaac, ver. 10-18, “ And not 
only this; but when Rebecca also had conceived by one, even by our 
father Isaac ;"(for the children being not yet born, neither having done 
good or evil, that the purpose of God according to election,” the election 
of one in preference to the other, “ might stand, not of works, but of him 
that calleth ;) it was said unto her, The elder shall serve the younger. 
As it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” On this 
last passage, so often perverted to serve the system of Calvinian elec- 
tion and reprobation, a few remarks more at large may be allowed. 

1. The argument of the apostle, of which this instance is in continu- 
ance requires us to understand that he is still speaking of “the seed” 
intended in the promise, which did not comprise all the descendants 
either of Abraham, or Isaac, or Jacob, for he brings instances of exclu- 
sion from each ; but such as God elected to be his visible Church: he is 
not therefore speaking of the personal election or rejection of Isaac, or 
Ishmael, or Jacob, or Esau ; but of their descendants in certain lines, as 
elected to be the acknowledged Church of Gop. _ 

2. This is proved, also, from those passages in the history of Moses, 
which furnish the facts on which the apostle reasons, and which he 
quotes briefly as being well known to the Jews. “As it is written, The 
elder shall serve the younger.” Now this is written, Gen. xxv, 23, 


«Two warrons are in thy womb. and two manner of prope shal! be 
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separated from thy bowels ; and the one PxopPxe shall be stronger than 
the other propxx ; and the elder,” the descendants of the elder, “shall 
serve the younger.” So far, indeed, was this prophecy from being in 
tended of Esau personally, that he himself did never serve his brother 
Jacob, although he wantonly surrendered to him his birthright. Another 
passage is found in the Prophet Malachi i, 2,3, and expresses Gcd’s 
dealings, not with the individuals Jacob and Esau; but with their de- 
scendants, who, according to frequent usage in Scripture, are call d by 
the names of their first ancestors. “Was not Esau Jacob’s bn cher! 
yet I loved Jacob, and I hated Esau, and laid his mountains a «d his 
heritage waste for the dragons of the wilderness!” judgments wh :h fell 
not upon Esau personally, but upon the Edomites his descendants. 

3. If the apostle, in this instance of Jacob and Esau, speaks of the rejec- 
tion or reprobation of individuals, he says nothing at all to his purpose, 
because he is discoursing of the rejection of the Jews, as 4 NATION, 
from being any longer the visible and acknowledged Church of God in 
the world; so that instances of individual reprobation would have 
been impertinent to his purpose. But to proceed with the apostle’s 
discourse. 

Having shown, by these instances, that God had limited the covenant 
to a part of the descendants of Abraham, at different periods, he puts it to 
the objecting Jews to say, whether, on that account, there was a failure 
of his covenant with Abraham; “ What shall we say then, Is there un- 
righteousness with God? God forbid.” The word unrighteousness is 
usually taken in the sense of injustice, but is sometimes used in the sense 
of falsehood and unfaithfulness, by the writers of the New Testament, as 
well as by the LXX ; and in this sense it well agrees with the apostle’s 
reasoning ; “Is there then unfaithfulness with God,” because he has so 
frequently limited the promise made to the seed of Abraham, to parti- 
cular branches of that seed? The apostle denies that in this there was 
any unfaithfulness, or, in the sense of injustice, which perhaps is to be 
preferred, any “ unrighteousness in God ;” and the Jews themselves are 
bound to agree with him, since, as the apostle adds, it was a general prin- 
ciple laid down in their own law, by the Lawgiver himself when speaking 
to Moses, and by which, therefore, all such promises of special favour must 
be interpreted,—* I will have mercy on whom will have mercy, and I 
will have compassion on whom I will have compassion.” The connec- 
tion of these words as they stand in Exodus xxxiii, 19, shows that the mercy 
and grace here spoken of, refer not, as Beza would have it, to that mercy 
exercised to individuals which supposes misery, and consists in the exer- 
cise of pardon; but to the granting of special favours and privileges, 
For the words are spoken to Moses, in answer to his prayer, “I beseech 
thee, show me thy glory.” To him God had before said, verse 17, 


“Thou hast found grace in my sight, and I know thee by thy name.” 
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He was not, therefore, in the case of a guilty, miserable man. Nor do 
the words refér to the forgiveness of the people at his intercession. 
This had been done; the transaction, as to them, had been finished, as 
the history shows; and then Moses, encouraged by the success of his 
intercessions for them, makes a bold but wholly personal request for 
himself, « And he said, I beseech thee, show me thy glory. And he 
said, I will make all my goodness pass before thee, and I will proclaim 
the name of the Lorp before thee ; and will be gracious,” in showing 
these great condescensions, “to whom I will be gracious, and will 
show mercy on whom I will show mercy.” God has a right to select 
whom he pleases to enjoy special privileges ; in this there is no “ unright- 
eousness,”’ and, therefore, in limiting those favours to such branches of 
Abraham’s seed, as he chose to elect, neither his justice nor his truth 
was impeached. This is obvious, when the words are interpreted of the 
election of collective bodies of men, and of the individuals which compose 
them, to-peculiar favours and religious privileges; while yet all others have 
still the means of salvation. The onus lies only upon them who inter- 
pret this part of Scripture of personal, unconditional election and repro- 
bation, to show how it can be a “ righteous” proceeding to punish men 
for not availing themselves of means of salvation which are never afforded 
them. This is manifestly “unrighteous ;” but in the election and rejec- 
tion spoken of by the apostle, he expressly denies that there is “ unright- 
eousness with Gop ;” he does this in a solemn manner, ‘‘ God forbid :” 
and, therefore, the kind of election and rejection of which he speaks 
is not the unconditional election and reprobation of individuals to or 
from eternal salvation. 

The conclusion of the apostle’s answer to the objection of the Jews, 
that the casting off a part of the Jewish nation, even all who did not 
believe in Christ, was contrary to the promises made to Abraham, is, 
“So then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God 
that sheweth mercy.” He grants special favours, as the term “ showing 
mercy,” in the preceding verse, has been already proved to mean; and 
in granting these special favours he often acts contrary to the designs 
and efforts of men, and frustrates both. The allusion contained in these 
words, to the case of Isaac and Esau, is, therefore, highly beautiful and 
appropriate,—“ it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth.” 
Isaac willed that Esau, the first born, should have the blessing; and 
Esau ran for the venison as the means of obtaining it ; but still Jacob 
obtained it. The blessing was not, however, a personal one, but 
referred to the people of whom Jacob was to be the progenitor, as the 
history given by Moses will show. Thus this case also affords no exam- 
ple of personal election. 

The apostle having proved that there was neither unfaithfulness nor 
unrighteousness in God, in selecting from his own good pleasure, from 
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his sovereignty if the term please better, the persons to be endowed with 
special religious honours and privileges, proceeds to show, with refer- 
ence, not only to the exclusion of the Jews, as a nation, from the visible 
Church, but also to the terrible judgments which our Lord himself had 
predicted, and which were about to come upon them, that he exercises 
also the prerogative of making some notorious sinners, and especially 
when they set themselves to oppose his purposes, the eminent and un- 
equivocal objects of his displeasure. Here again he uses for illustration 
an example taken from the Jewish Scriptures. But let the example be 
marked. Had it been his intention to show, that the personal election 
of Isaac and Jacob necessarily implied the personal reprobation of Ish- 
mael and Esau; and that their not receiving special privileges neces- 
sarily cut them off from salvation, so that being left to themselves they 
‘became objects of wrath, then would he have selected them as his illus- 
trative examples, for this would have been required by his argument. 
But he selects Pharaoh, not a descendant of Abraham; a person not 
involved in the cases of non-election which had taken place in Abraham’s 
family ; but a notoriously wicked prince, and one who resolved to oppose 
himself to the designs of Gop in the deliverance of Israel from bondage. 
His doctrine, then, manifestly is, that when these two characters meet 
in individuals, or in nations, notorious vice and flagrant opposition to 
Gop’s plans and purposes, he often makes them the objects of his spe- 
cial displeasure ; giving them up to the hardness of their hearts, and 
postponing their destruction to make it more impressively manifest to 
the world. In every respect Pharaoh was a most appropriate example 
to illustrate the case of the body of the unbelieving Jews, who, when the 
apostle wrote, were under the sentence of a terrible excision. Pharaoh 
had several times hardened his own heart ; now God hardens it, that is, 
in Scripture language, withdraws his all-gracious interposition, and gives 
him up. So the Jews had hardened their hearts against repeated calls 
of Christ and his apostles ; now God was about to give them up, as a 
nation, to destruction. Pharaoh was not suddenly cut off, but was 
spared ; “for this same purpose have I raised thee up” from the effect 
of so many plagues ; that is, I have not destroyed thee outright. The: 
LXX translate, “thou hast been preserved ;” for the Hebrew word 
rendered by us, “raised up,” never signifies to bring a person or 
thing into being, but to preserve, support, establish, or make to stand. 
Thus, also, the Jews had not been instantly cut off; but had been 
“endured with much long suffering,” to give them an opportunity of 
repentance, of which many availed themselves; and the remainder 
were still endured, though they were filling up the measure of their 
iniquities, and would, in the end, but by their own fault, display more 
eminently, the justice and severity of Gop. Pharaoh’s crowning offence 


was his rebellious opposition to the designs of God in taking Israel 
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out of Egypt, and establishing them in Canaan as an independent natior., 
and as the Church of God; the Jews filled up the measure of their 
iniquities by endeavouring to withstand the purpose of God as to the 
Gentiles ; his purpose to elect a Church, composed of both Jews and 
Gentiles, only on the ground of faith, and this made the cases parallel. 
Therefore, says the apostle, it follows from all these examples, that 
“he hath mercy on whom he will have mercy,” gives special religious 
advantages to those whom he wills to elect for this purpose; “and 
whom he will,” whom he chooses to select as examples from among 
notorious sinners who rebelliously oppose his designs, “he hardeneth,” 
or gives up to a hardness which they themselves have cherished. In 
verse 19, the Jew is again introduced as an objector. “ Thou wilt say 
then unto me, Why doth he yet find fault? For who hath resisted his 
will?” and to this St. Paul answers, “ Nay but, O man, who art thou 
that repliest against God? Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, Why hast thou made me thus?” verse 20. The usual way 
in which the objection is explained, by non-Calvinistic commentators, 
is ;—if the continuance of the Jews in a state of disobedience, was 
the consequence of the determination of God to leave them to them- 
selves, why should God stil] find fault? If they had become obdurate by 
the judicial withholding of his grace, why should the Jews still be 
blamed, since his will had not been resisted, but accomplished? If this 
be the sense of the objection, then the import of the apostle’s answer 
will be, that it is both perverse and wicked for a nation justly given up 
to obduracy, “ to reply against God,” or “‘ debate” the case with him ; and 
that it ought silently at least to submit to its penal dereliction, recollect- 
ing that God has an absolute power over nations, not only to raise them 
to peculiar honours and privileges, and to take them away, as “ the potter 
as power over the clay to make one vessel to honour, and another to 
dishonour ;” but to leave them to fill up the measure of their sins, that 
his judgments may be the more conspicuous. ‘That this is a better 
and more consistent sense than that forced upon these words by Cal- 
vinistic commentators, may be freely admitted; but it is not wholly 
satisfactory. 

For, 1. One sees not what can be expected from a people judicially 
given up, but a “ replying against God ;” or what end is to be answered 
by taking any pains to teach a people, in this hopeless case, not “to 
reply against God,” but to suffer his judgments in silence. 

2. As little discoverable, if this be the meaning, is the appropriate- 
ness of the apostle’s allusion to the parable of the potter in Jeremiah, 
chap. xviii. There almighty God declares his absolute power over 
nations to give them what form and condition he pleases; but still 
under these rules, that he repents of the evil which he threatens against 
wicked nations, when they repent, and withdraws his blessings from 
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them when they are abused. But this illustration is surely not appro- 
priate to the case of a nation given up to final obduracy, because the 
parable of the potter supposes the time of trial, as to such nations, not 
yet passed. “O house of Israel, cannot I do with you as this potter ? 
saith the Lord. Behold, as the'clay is in the potter’s hand, so are ye 
in mine hand, O house of Israel. At what instant I shall speak con- 
cerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull 
down, and to destroy it; if that nation, against whom I have pro- 
nounced, turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do 
unto them. And at what instant I shall speak concerning a nation and 
concerning a kingdom, to build and to plant it; if it do evil in wy sight, 
that it obey not my voice, then I will repent of the good, wherewith I 
said I would benefit them.” There is here no allusion to nations being 
kep’ in a state of judicial dereliction and obduracy, zn order to make their 
punishment more conspicuous. 
3. When the apostle speaks of the potter making of the “same 
lump, one vessel to honour and another to dishonour,” the last term 
does not fully apply to the state of a people devoted to inevitable de- 
struction. It is true, that in a following verse he speaks of “vessels of 
wrath ‘fitted to destruction ;” but that is in another view of the case of 
the Jews, as we shall immediately show; nor does he affirm that they 
were “fitted to destruction” by God. There he speaks of what men 
fit themselves for; or that fitness for the infliction of the Divine wrath 
upon them, which they themselves, by their perverseness, create.— 
Here he speaks of an act of God, using the figure of a potter forming 
some vessels “to honour, others to dishonour.” But dishonour is not 
destruction. No potter makes vessels to destroy them; and we may 
be certain, that when Jeremiah went down to the potter’s house, to see 
him work the clay upon “the wheel,” that the potter was not employed 
in forming vessels to destroy them. On the contrary, says the prophet, 
when the lump of clay was “ marred in his hand ;” so that not for want 
of skill in himself, but of proper quality in the clay, it took not the form 
he designed, of the same lump he made “ another vessel, as it seemed 
good to the potter to make it ;”—-a meaner vessel, as the inferior qua- 
lity or temper of the clay admitted, instead of that finer and more orna- 
mental form which it would not take. The application of this was 
natural and easy to the house of Israel. It had become a lump of mar. 
red clay in the hands of the potter, which answered not to his design, 
and yielded not to his will. This illustrated the case of the Jews pre- 
vious to the captivity of Babylon: they were marred in his hand, they 
were not answering the design for which he made them a people ; but 
then the potter gave the stubborn clay another, though a baser form, 
and did not cast it away from him: he put the Jews into the condition 


of slaves and captives in a strange land, and reduced them from their 
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honourable rank among the nations. This might have been averted by 
their repentance ; but when the clay became utterly “marred,” it was 
turned into this inferior and less honourable form and state. But all 
this was not excision; not destruction. The proceeding was correc- 
tive, as well as punitive; it brought them to repentance in Babylon ; 
and God “ repented him of the evil.” The potter took even that vessel 
which had been made unto dishonour for seventy years, and made of it 
again “a vessel unto honour,” by restoring the polity and Church rela- 
tion of the Jews. 

4, The interpretation to which these objections are made, also sup- 
poses that the body of the Jewish nation had arrived at a state of dere 
fiction already. But this epistle was written several years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; and although the threatening had gone forth, 
as to the dereliction and “ hardening” of the perseveringly impenitent, 
it is plain, from the labours of the apostle himself to convert the Jews 
every where, and from his “prayers, that Israel might be saved,” 
chap. x, 1; that he did not consider them, as yet at least, in this 
condition ; though most of them, and especially those in Judea, were 
hastening to it. 

Let us then take a view of this part of the apostle’s discourse, in 
some respects different. ‘The objecting Jew, upon the apostle having 
stated that God shows mercy, or special favour to whom he will, and 
selects out of the mass of sinners whom he pleases, for marked and 
eminent punishment, says, “ Why doth he yet find fault?” “ Why does 
he, by you, his messenger, allowing you your apostolic commission, 
continue to reprove and blame the Jews? for who hath resisted his will?” 
According to your own doctrine, he chooses the Gentiles and rejects 
us ; his will is accomplished, not resisted: “why then doth he still find 
fault?” We may grant that the objection of the Jew goes upon the 
Calvinistic view of sovereignty and predestination, and the shutting out 
of all conditions; but then it is to be remembered, that it is the objec- 
tion of a perverse and unbelieving Jew; and that it is refuted, not con. 
ceded, by the apostle ; for he proceeds wholly to cut off all ground and 
pretence of “replying against God,” by his reference to the parable of 
the potter in Jeremiah. This reference, according to the view we have 
alreadyegiven of that parable, shows, 1. That “the vessel” was not 
made “ unto dishoncur,” until the clay of which it was formed, had been 
“marred in the hand of the potter ;” that is, not until trial being made, 
it did not conform to his design ; did not work according to the pattern 
in his mind. This is immediately explained by the prophet ; the nation 
did not “repent,” and “turn from its wickedness,” and therefore God 
dealt with them “as seemed good” to him. Thus, in the time of the 
apostle, the Jewish nation was the clay marred in the hands of God.— 


From its stubbornness and want of temper, it had not conformed to hig 
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design of bringing it to the honourable form of a Christian Church, in 
association with the Gentiles. It was therefore made “a vessel unto 
dishonour,” unchurched, and disowned of God, as its forefathers had 
been in Babylon, This was the dishonoured, degraded condition, of all 
the unbelieving Jews in the apostle’s day, although the destruction 
their city, and temple, and polity, had not taken place. They were 
rejected from being the visible Church of God from the rending of the 
veil of the temple, or at least, from the day of pentecost, when God 
visibly took possession of his new spiritual Church, by the descent of 
the Holy Ghost. But all this was their own “ fault ;” and therefore, 
notwithstanding the objection of the perverse Jew, “fault” might be 
found with them who refused the glory of a higher Church estate 
than that which their circumcision formerly gave; and which had 
been so long and so affectionately offered to them; with men who, 
not only would not enter “the kingdom of)God” themselves, but at- 
tempted to hinder even the Gentiles from entering in, as far as lay in 
their power. 

2. The reference to the parable of the potter served to silence their 
“replying against God” also; because, in the interpretation which 
Jeremiah gives of that parable, he represents even the vessel formed 
unto dishonour, out of the mass which was “marred in the hand of the 
potter,” as still within the reach of the Divine favour, upon repentance ; 
and so the conduct of God to the Jews, instead of proceeding as the Jew 
in his objection supposes, upon rigid predestinarian and unconditional 
grounds, left their state still in their own hands: they had no need to 
remain vessels of dishonour, since the Christian Church was still open 
to them, with its higher than Jewish honours. The word of the Lord, 
by his prophet, immediately on his having visited the potter’s house, 
declares that if a nation “repent,” he will repent of the evil designed 
against, or brought upon it. The Jews in Babylon, although they 
were there in the form of dishonoured vessels, did repent; and of 
that dishonoured mass “vessels of honour” were again made, at their 
restoration to their own land. Instead of replying against God, they 
bowed to his judgments in silence’; and, as we read in the prayer of 
Daniel, confessed them just. Every Jew had this option when the 
apostle wrote, and has it now ; and therefore St. Paul doesnot here call 
upon the Jews, as persons hardened and derelict of God, to be silent, 
and own the justice of God; but as persons whose silent submission 
would be the first step to their recovery. Nor will they always, even 
as a people, remain vessels of dishonour; but be formed again on the 
potter’s wheel as vessels of honour and glory, of which the return 


from Babylon was probably a type. The object of the apostle was, 


therefore, to silence a rebellious and perverse replying against (rod, by 


producing a conviction, both of his sovereign. right to dispense his 
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favours as he pleases, and of his justice in inflicting punishments upon 
those who set themselves against his designs; and thus to bring the 
Jews to repentance. 

_ 3. What follows verse 22 serves farther, and by another view, to 
silence the objecting Jew. It was true, that the body of the Jewish 
people in Judea, and their polity would be destroyed: our Lord had 
predicted it; and the apostles frequently, but tenderly, advert to it, 
This prediction did not, however, prove that the Jews were, at the time 
the apostle wrote, generally, in a state of entire and hopeless derelic- 
tion; or the apostle would not so earnestly have sought, and so fervently 
have prayed for their salvation. Nor did that event itself prove, that 
those who still remained, and to this day remain, were given up entirely 
by God; for if so, why should the Church have been, in all ages, 
taught to look for their restoration: no time being fixed, and no signs 
established, to enable us to conclude that the dereliction had been taken 
off? The temporal punishment of the Jews of Judea had no connec- 
tion with the question of their salvability as a people. To this sad 
national event, however, the apostle adverts, in the next verses.— 
. “What,” or beside, “if God, willing to show his wrath, and to make 
his power known, endured with much long suffering, the vessels of 
wrath fitted to destruction: and that he might make known the riches 
of his glory on the vessels of mercy, which he had before prepared to 
glory, even us, whom he hath called, not of the Jews only, but also of 
the Gentiles. As he saith also in Osee, I will call them my people, who 
were not my people,” &c, ver. 22-25. The apostle does not state his 
conclusion, but leaves it to be understood. He intended it manifestly, 
farther to silence the perverse objections of the Jews; and he gives it 
as a proof, not of sovereignty alone, but of sovereignty and justice, 
sovereign mercy to the Gentiles; but justice to the Jews: as though he 
had said, this procedure is also righteous, and leaves no room to reply 
against God. 

The metaphor of “vessels” is still carried on ; but by “vessels of dis - 
honour, formed by the potter,” and “ vessels of wrath, fitted for destruc. . 
tion,” he does not mean vessels in the same condition; but in different » 
conditions. This is plain, from the difference of expression adopted: - 
“ vessels unto dishonour,” and “ vessels of wrath ;” but as the apostle’s » 
reasoning is evidently influenced by the reference he has made to the » 
parables of the potter, in the eighteenth and nineteenth chapters of Jere-. 
miah, we must again refer to that prophecy for illustration. In all the - 
examples which, in this discourse, St. Paul takes out of the Old Testa- 
ment, it has been justly observed by critics, that he quotes briefly, and 
only so as to give to the Jews, who were well acquainted with their 
Scriptures, the key to the whole context in which the passages stand to 
which he directs their attention. So in the verses before us, by refer- 
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ring to the potter forming the vessels on the wheel, he directs them to 
the whole section of prophecy, of which that is the introduction. By 
examining this it will be found, that the prophet, in delivering his mes- 
sage, makes use of the work of the potter for illustration, in two states, 
and for two purposes. The first we have explained :—the giving to 
the mass, marred in the hands of the potter, another form ; which ex- 
pressed ‘that dishonoured, and humbled state, in which the Jews, both 
for punishment and correction, were placed under captivity in Baby- 
jon... But connected with the humbling of this proud people, by rejecting 
them for seventy years, as God’s visible Church, was also the terrible 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the temple itself. With reference to this, 
the prophet, in the nineteenth chapter, which is a continuation of the 
eighteenth, receives this command, “Thus saith the Lord, Go and get 
a potter’s earthen botile, and take of the ancients of the people, and the 
ancients of the priests; and go forth unto the valley of the sons of Hin- 
nom, which is by the entry of the east gate, and proclaim there the 
words that I shall tell thee, and say, Hear ye the word of the Lord, O 
kings of Judah, and inhabitants of Jerusalem: Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts, the God of Israel; behold I will bring evil upon this place, the 
which whosoever heareth, his ears shall tingle.” And then having 
delivered his awful message. in various forms of malediction, he is thus 
commanded, in verse 10, “ Then shalt thou break the bottle in the sight 
of the men that go with thee, and shalt say unto them, Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts; even so will I break this people and this city, as one 
breaketh a potter’s vessel, that cannot be made whole again.” As this 
stands in the same section of prophecy as the parable of the forming of 
vessels out of clay by the potter, can it be doubted to what the apostle 
refers when he speaks, not only of “ vessels made unto dishonour,” but 
also of “vessels of wrath fitted for destruction?” The potter’s earthen 
bottle, broken by Jeremiah, was “a vessel of wrath fitted for destruc- 
tion,” though not in the intention of the potter who formed it; and the 
breaking or destruction of it represented, as the prophet himself says, 
the destruction of the city, temple, and polity of the Jews, by the inva- 
sion of the forces of the king of Babylon. ‘The coming destruction of 
the temple, city, and polity of the Jews by the Romans was thereby fitly 
represented by the same figure in words, that is, the destruction of an 
earthen vessel by violent fracture, as the former calamity had been re- 
presented by it in action. Farther, the circumstances of these two great 
national punishments signally answer to each other. In the former, 
the Jews ceased to be the visible Church of God for seventy years ; in 
the latter, they have been also unchurched for many ages. ‘Their tem- 
porary rejection as the visible Church of God when they were taken 
into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, was marked, also, by circumstances 


of severe and terrible vengeance, by invasion, and the destruction of their 
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political state. Their longer rejection, as God’s Church, was also ac- 
companied by judgments of the same kind, and by their more terrible 
excision and dispersion, as a body politic. As the prophet refers to 
both circumstances, so, in his usual manner of teaching by action, he 
illustrates both by symbols. _ The first, by the work of the potter on the 
wheels ; the second, by taking “an earthen bottle, a vessel out of the 
house of the potter, and destroying it before the eyes of the ancients of 
the people and the ancients of the priests.” The apostle, in like man- 
ner, refers to both events, and makes use of the same symbols verbally. 
The “dishonoured” ‘state of the Jews, as no longer acknowledged by 
God as his people, since they would not enter the new Church, the 
New Jerusalem, by faith, is shown by the vessel formed by the potter 
unto “dishonour ;” the collateral calamities brought upon their city, 
temple, and nation, arising out of ther enormous sins, is shown by allu- 
sion to the prophet’s breaking another vessel, an earthen bottle. This 
temporal destruction of the Jews by the Roman invasion, was also 
figurative of the future and final punishment of all persevering unbe- 
lievers. As to the Jews of that day living in Judea, the nation of the 
Jews, the punishment figured by the broken vessel was final, for they 
were destroyed by the sword, and wasted by slavery ; and as to all who 
persevered in unbelief, the future punishment in eternity would be final 
and hopeless, “as one breaketh a potter’s vessel that cannot be made 
whole again:” a sufficient proof that St. Paul is not speaking of the 
vessel in its state of clay, on the potter’s wheel, which might be made 
whole again; and, therefore, the punishment figured by that was not 
final, but corrective ; for the Jews, though made vessels unto dishonour 
in Babylen, were again made vessels of honour on their restoration ; 
and the Jews now, though for a much longer period existing as “ ves. 
sels of dishonour,” shall be finally restored, brought into the Church 
of Christ, acknowledged to be his people, as the believing Gentiles are, 
and thus, united with them, again be made “vessels unto honour.” 

The appiication of the apostle’s words, in the verses just commented 
upon, a3 iatended to silence the “replying” of the Jews against God, is 
now obvious. They could urge no charge upon God for making them 
vessels of dishonour by taking away their Church state, for that was 
their own fault ; they were “marred in his hands,” and they yielded 
not to his design. But their case was no more hopeless than that of 
the Jews in Babylon; they might still be again made vessels of honour. 
And then, as to the case of the “vessels of wrath fiuted for destruction,” 
these stubbern Jews who were bringing upon themselves the Roman 
invasion, with the destruction of their city and nation ; and all perverse, 
unbelieving Jews, who continued, in other parts of the world, to reject 
the Gispel ; although their approaching punishment would be final and 
cemediless, yet was there no ground for them “to reply matin. Gane 
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on that account, as though this dispensation of wrath were the result 
of unconditional predestination. and rigid sovereignty. On the contrary, 
it was an act of pure and unquestionable justice, which the apostle 
proves by its being brought upon themselves by their own sins ; and by 
the circumstance that it did not take _ until after God had “en. 
dured them with much long suffering.” 

1, The destruction was brought upon themselves by their own sins, 
This is manifest from all the instances in the New ‘Testament, in which 
their sins are charged upon them as the cause of their calamities, and 
which need not be quoted; and also from the expression in the text 
before us, vessels “fitted to destruction.” The word might as well have 
been rendered “ adapted to destruction,” which fitness or congruity for 
punishment can be produced only by sin; and this sin must have been 
their own choice and fault, unless we should blasphemously make God 
the author of sin, which but a. few Calvinistic divines have been bold 
enough to affirm. Nor are we to overlook the change of speech which 
the apostle uses (Wolfius in loc.) when speaking of “the vessels of 
mercy.” Their “preparation unto glory,” is ascribed expressly to 
God,—* which uz had afore prepared unto glory ;” but of the vessels 
of wrath the apostle simply says passively, “fitted to destruction,” leaving 
the agent to be inferred from the nature of the thing, and from the test. 
mony of Scripture, which uniformly ascribes the sins of men to them 
selves, and their punishment to their sins. 

2. The justice of God’s proceeding as to the incorrigible Jews is still 
more strongly marked by the declaration, that these vessels of wrath 
fitted, or adapted to destruction, were “ endured with much long suffer- 
ing.” 'To say that their punishment was delayed to render it more 
conspicuous, after they had been left or given up by God, would be no 
impeachment of God’s justice ; but it is much more consonant to the 
tenor of Scripture to consider the “long suffering” here mentioned, as 
exercised previously to their being given up to the hardness of their 
hearts, like Pharaoh, and even after they were, in a rigid construction 
of just severity, ‘ fitted for destruction :” the punishment being delayed 
to afford them still farther opportunities for repentance. The barren 
tree, in our Lord’s parable, was the emblem of the Jewish nation, 
and no one can deny that after the Lord had come for many years 
“seeking fruit and finding none,” this fruitless’ tree was’ “ fitted” to be 
cut down: and yet it was “ endured with much long suffering.” This 
view is, also, farther supported by the import of the word “long suffer. 
ing,” and its use in the New Testament.’ Long suffering is a mode of 
mercy, and the reason of its exercise is only to be found in a merciful 
intention. Hence “ goodness and forbearance, and long suffering,” are 
united by the apostle, in another part of this epistle, when speaking of 


these very Jews, in a passage which may be considered as strictly 
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paralle. with that before us. “Or despisest thou the riches of his 
goodness and forbearance, and long suffering ; not knowing that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance ? But after thy hardness and 
impenitent heart treasurest up unto thyself wrath againt the day of 
wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment of Gop ;” which 
“wrath” the long suffering of God was exercised to prevent, by leading 
them “to repentance,” Rom. ii, 4,5. So also St. Peter teaches us, 
that the end of God’s long suffering to men is a merciful one: he is 
« long suffering to us-ward, not willing that any should perish, but that 
all should come to repentance.” The passage in question, therefore, 
cannot be understood of persons derelict and forsaken of God, as though 
the long suffering of God, in enduring them, were a part of the process 
of “showing his wrath and making his power known.” Doddridge, a 
moderate Calvinist, paraphrases it: “ What if God, resolving” at last 
“to manifest his wrath, and make his power known, hath,” in the mean- 
time, “ endured with much long suffering” those who shall finally appear 
to be “the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction ?” to which there is no 
objection, provided it be allowed that in this “meantime” they might 
have repented and obtained mercy. 
Thus the proceedings of God as to the Jews shut out all “ reply” and 
“ debate” with God. Nothing was unjust in his conduct to the impeni- 
tent among them, for they were “vessels of wrath fitted for destruc. 
tion,” wicked men, justly liable to it, and yet, before God proceeded to 
his work of judgment, he endured them with forbearance, and gave them 
many opportunities of coming into his Church on the new election of 
believers both of Jews and Gentiles. And as to this election, the whole 
was a question not of justice but of grace, and God had the unques- 
tionable right of forming a new believing people, “not of the Jews only, 
but also of the Gentiles,” and of filling them, as “vessels of honour,” 
with those’ riches, that fulness of glory, as his now acknowledged 
Church, for which he had “afore prepared them” by faith, the only 
ground of their admission into his covenant. ‘The remainder of the 
chapter, on which we have commented, contains citations from the pro- 
phecies, with respect to the salvation of the “remnant,” of the believ- 
ing Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles. ‘The tenth and eleventh 
chapters which continue the discourse, need no particular examination ; 
but will be found to contain nothing but what most obviously refers to 
the collective rejection of the Jewish nation, and the collective election 
of the “remnant” of believing Jews, along with all believing Gentiles, 
into the visible Church of God. 
We have now considered this discourse of the Apostle Paul, with 
reference to the question of personal or collective election, and find that 
it can be interpreted only of the latter. Let us consider it, secondly, 


with reference to the question of unconditional election, a doctrine Ris 
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we shall certainly find in it; but in a sense very different from that in 
which it is held by Calvinists. 

By unconditional election, divines of me class understand an election 
of persons to eternal life without respect to their faith or obedience, 
these qualities in them being supposed necessarily to follow as conse- 
quences of their election ; by unconditional reprobation, the counterpart 
of the former doctrine, is meant a non-election or rejection of certain 
persons from eternal salvation ; unbelief and disobedience following this 
rejection as necessary consequences. Such kind of election and rejec- 
tion has no place in this chapter, although the subject of it is the elec- 
tion and rejection of bodies of men, which is a case more unfettered 
with conditions than any other. We have, indeed, in it several instances 
of unconditional election. Such was that of the descendants of Isaac 
to be God’s visible Church, in preference to those of Ishmael ; such was 
that of Jacob, to the exclusion of Esau; which election was declared 
when the children were yet in the womb, before they had done “ good 
or evil;” so that the blessing of the special covenant did not descend 
upon the posterity of Jacob because of any righteousness in Jacob, nor 
was it taken away from the descendants of Esau because of any wick- 
edness in their progenitor, In like manner, when almighty God de- 
termined no longer to found his visible Church upon natural descent 
from Abraham in the line of Isaac and Jacob, nor in any line according 
to the flesh; but to make faith in his Son Jesus Christ the gate of ad- 
mission into this privilege, he acted according to the same sovereign 
pleasure. It is not impossible to conceive that he might have carried 
on his saving purposes among the Gentiles through Christ, without set- 
ting up a visible Church among them; as, before the coming of Christ, 
_ he carried on such purposes in the Gentile nations, (unless we suppose 
that all but the Jews perished,) without collecting them into a body, and 
making himself their head as his Church, and calling himself «their 
God” by special covenant, and by visible and constant signs acknow- 
ledging them to be “his people.” Greatly inferior would have been the 
mercy to the Gentile world had this plan been adopted; and, as far as 
it appears to us, the system of Christianity would have been much less 
efficient. We are, indeed, bound to believe this, since Divine wisdom and 
goodness have determined on another mode of procedure ; but still it is 
conceivable. On the contrary, the purpose of God was now not only to 
continue a visible Church in the world, but to extend it in its visible, 
collective, and organized form, into all nations. Yet this resolve rested 
on no goodness in those who were to be subjects of it: both Jews and 
Gentiles were “ concluded under sin,” and “the whole world was guilty 
before God.” As this plan is carried into effect by extending itself into 
different nations, we see the same sovereign pleasure. A man of Mace. 
donia appears to Paul in a vision by night, and cries, “Come over and 
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help us ;’ but we have no reason to believe that the Macedonians were 
better din other Gentiles, although they were elected to the enjoyment 
of the privileges and. advantages of evangelical ordinances... So in 
modern times parts of Hindostan have been elected to receive the Gos. 
pel, and yet its inhabitants presented nothing more worthy of this elec- 
tion than the people of Tibet, or California, who have not yet been 
elected. We call this sovereignty ; not indeed in the sense, of many 
Calvinistic writers, who appear to understand by the sovereign acts ot 
God those procedures which he adopts only to show that he has the 
power to execute them; but because the reasons of them, whether they 
are reasons of judgment, or wisdom, or mercy, are hidden from us— 
either that we have no immediate interest in them, or that they are too 
deep and ample for our comprehension, or because it is an important 
. lessoh for men to be taught to bow with reverent submission to his regal 
prerogatives. This is the unconditional election and non-election taught 
by the apostle in this chapter, but what we deny is, that either the 
spiritual blessings connected with religious privileges follow as necessary 
consequences from this election; or that unbelief, disobedience, and 
eternal ruin foliow in the same manner from non-election. Of both 
these opinions the apostle’s discourse itself furnishes abundant refutation. 

Let us take the instances of election. The descendants of Abraham 
in the line of Isaac and Jacob were elected; but true faith, and obe- 
dience, and salvation, did not follow as infallible consequents of that 
election. On the contrary, the “Jew outwardly,” and the “Jew in- 
wardly,” were always distinguished in the sight of God; and the chil- 
dren of Abraham’s faith, not the children of Abraham’s body, were the 
true “Israel of God.” Again, the Gentiles were at length elected to 
be the visible Church of God; but obedience and salvation did not fol- 
low as necessary consequents of this election. On the contrary, many 
Gentiles chosen to special religious privileges have, in all ages, neglected 
the great salvation, and have perished, though professing the name of 
Christ ; and in that pure age in which St. Paul wrote, when compara- 
tively few Gentiles entered the Church but with a sincere faith in Christ, 
he warns all of the danger of excision for unbelief and disobedience :— 
‘Thou standest by faith; be not high minded, but fear.” “ For if God 
spared not the natural branches, take heed lest he also spare not thee.” 
“Toward thee goodness, if thou continue in his goodness ; otherwise 
thou-also shalt be cut off.” Certain, therefore, it is, that although this 
collective election of bodies of men to religious privileges, and to be- 
come the visible Church of God, be unconditional, the salvation to 
which these privileges were designed to lead, depends upon personal 
faith and obedience. 

Let us turn, then, to the instances of non-election or rejection ; and 
here it will be found that unbelief, disobedience, and punishment, 2 not 
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follow as infallible consequents of this dispensation. Abraham was 
greatly interested for Ishmael, and obtained, in answer to his prayer, at 
Jeast temporal promises in his behalf, and in that of his posterity ; and 
there is no reason to conclude from any thing which occurs in the 
sacred writers, that his Arabian descendants were shut out, except by 
their own choice and fault, at any time, from the hopes of salvation ; 
at least previous to their embracing the imposture of Mohammed; for 
if so, we must give up Job and his friends as reprobates. ‘The know- 
ledge of the true God existed long in Arabia; and “ Arabians” were 
among the fruits of primitive Christianity, as we learn from the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

Nor have we any ground to conclude that the Edomites, as such, 
were excluded from the mercies of God, because of their non-election 
as his visible Church. ‘Their proximity to the Jewish nation must have 
served to preserve among them a considerable degree of religious know- 
ledge ; and their continuance as a people for many ages may argue at 
least no great enormity of wickedness among them ; which is confirmed 
by the reasons given for their ultimate destruction. The final maledic- 
tion against this people is uttered by the Prophet Malachi :-—“ Whereas 
Edom saith, We are impoverished, but we will return and build the 
desolate places; thus saith the Lord of hosts, They shall build, but I 
will throw down; and they shall call them the BoRDER OF WICKEDNESS, 
and the people against whom the Lord hath indignation for ever,” i, 4. 
Thus their destruction was the result of their “ wickedness” in the later 
periods of their history ; nor have we any reason to conclude that this 
was more inevitable than that of other ancient nations, whom God, as in 
the case of Assyria, called to repentance; but who, not regarding the 
call, were finally destroyed. That the Edomites were not, in more an- 
cient times, the objects of the Divine displeasure, is manifest from Deut. 
ii, 5, where it is recorded that God commanded the Israeliies, ««Meddle 
not with them; for I will not give you of their land, no, not so much as 

_ a foot breadth ; because I have given Mount Seir unto Esau for a pos- 
session.” ‘They also outlived, as a people, the ten tribes of Israel ; they 
continued to exist when the two tribes were carried into captivity to 
Babylon; and about the year of the world 3875, or 129 before the 
Christian era, John Hircanus entirely subdued them, and ‘obliged them 
to incorporate with the Jewish nation and to receive religion. They 
professed consequently the same faith, and were thus connected with the 
visible Church of God. (3) 


(3) “ Having conquered the Edomites, or Idumeans,” says Prideaux, “he rez 
‘duced them to this necessity, either to embrace the Jewish religion, or else to 
leave the country, and seek new dwellings elsewhere ; whereon, choosing rather 
to leave their idolatry than their country, they all became proselytes tothe Jewish 
religion,” &c. (Connez. vol. iti, pp. 365, 366.) 
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We come, finally, to the case of the rejected Jews in the very age of 
the apostles. The purpose of God, as we have seen, was to abolish the 
former ground on which his visible Church had for so many ages been 
built, that of natural descent from Abraham by Isaac and Jacob; but 
this was so far from shutting out the Jews from spiritual blessings, that 
though, as Jews, they were now denied to be God’s Church, yet they 
were all invited to come in with the Gentiles, or rather to lead the way 
into the new Church established on the new principle of faith in Jesus, as 
the Christ. Hence the apostles were commanded to “begin at Jerusa- 
lem” to preach the Gospel ; hence they made the Jews the first offer in 
every place in Asia Minor, and other parts of the Roman empire, into 
which they travelled on the same blessed errand. Many of the Jews 
accepted the call, entered into the Church state on the new principle on 
which the Church of Christ was now to be elected, and hence they are 
ealied, by St. Paul, “the remnant according to the election of grace,” 
Rom. xi, 5, and “ the election.” The rest, it is true, are said to have 
been “ blinded ;”” just in the same sense as Pharaoh was hardened. He 
hardened his own heart, and was judicially left to his obduracy ; they 
blinded themselves by their prejudices and worldliness and spiritual 
pride, and were at length judicially given up to blindness. But then 
might they not all have had a share in this new election into this new 
Church of God? Truly every one of them; for thus the apostle argues, 
Rom. ix, 80-32, “« What shall we say then? That the Gentiles, which 
followed not after righteousness, have attained to righteousness, even 
the righteousness which is of faith; but Israel, which followed after the 
law of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of righteousness. 
Wherefore? BrcatsE THEY SOUGHT IT NOT BY FAITH, but, as it were, 
by the works of the law.” And thus we have it plainly declared that 
they were excluded from the new spiritual Church of God, not by any 
act of sovereignty, not by any decree of reprobation, but by an act of 
their own: they rejected the doctrine and way of faith; they attained 
not unto righteousness, because they sought it not by faith. 

The collective election and rejection taught in this chapter is not then 
unconditional, in the sense of the Calvinists; and neither the salvation 
of the people elected, nor the condemnation of the people rejected, flows 
as necessary consequents from these acts of the Divine sovereignty. 
They are, indeed, mysterious procedures; for doubiless it must be 
allowed that they place some portions of men in circumstances more 
favoured than others; but even in such cases God has shut out the 
charge of “unrighteousness,” by requiring from men according “to 
what they have, and not according to what they have not,” as we learn 
from many parts of Scripture which reveal the principles of the Divine 
administration, both as to this life and another; for no man is shut out 


from the mercy of God, but by his own fault. He has connected these 
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events also with wise and gracious general plans, as to the human race. 
They are not acts of arbitrary will, or of caprice; they are acts of 
“ wisdom and knowledge,” the mysterious bearings of which are to be 
in future times deyeloped. “O the depth, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out!’ ‘These are the devout expressions with which St. 
Paul concludes this discourse ; but they would ill apply to the sovereign, 
arbitrary, and unconditional reprobation of men from God’s mercies in 
time and eternity, on the principle of taking some and leaving others 
without any reason in themselves. There is no plan in this; no wis- 
dom ; no mystery; and it is capable of no farther development for the 
instruction and benefit of the world; for that which rests originally on 
no reason but solely on arbitrary will, is incapable, from its very nature, 
of becoming the component part of a deeply laid, and, for a time, mys- 
terious plan, which is to be brightened into manifest wisdom, and to ter- 
minate in the good of mankind, and the glory of God. ¢ 

The only argument of any weight which is urged to prove, that in 
the election spoken of in this discourse of St. Paul, individuals are 
intended, is, that though it should be allowed that the apostle is speaking 
of the election of bodies of men to be the visible Church of God ; yet, as 
none are acknowledged by him to be his true Church, except true 
believers; therefore, the election of men to faith and eternal life, as 
individuals, must necessarily be included; or rather, is the main thing 
spoken of. For as the spiritual seed of Abraham were the only persons 
allowed to be “the Isracl of God” under the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion; and as, upon the rejection of the Jews, true believers only, both 
of Jews and Gentiles, were allowed to constitute the Church of Christ, 
the spiritual seed of Abraham, under the law; and genuine Christians, 
both of Jews and Gentiles, under the Gospel, are “the election ;” and 
“the.remnant according to the election of grace,” mentioned by the apostle. 

In this argument truth is greatly mixed up with error, which a few 
observations will disentangle. 

1. It is a mere assumption, that the spiritual Israelites, under the law, 
in opposition to the Israelites by birth, are any where called “the elec- 
tion ;” and “the remnant according to the election of grace ;” or even 
alluded to under these titles. The first phrase occurs in Romans xi, 7, 
“What then? Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for; but 
the election hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded.” Here it is 
evident that “ the election” means the Jews of that day, who believed in 
Christ, in opposition to “the rest,’ who believed not; in other words, 
“the election” was that part of the Jews, who had been chosen into the 
Christian Church, by faith. The second phrase occurs in verse 5, of 
the same chapter, “ Even so, then, at this present time, also, there is a 


remnant according to the election of grace ;” where the same class of 
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persons, the believing Jews, who submitted to the plan of election into 
the Church by “ grace,” through faith, are the only persons spoken of. 
Nor. are these terms used to designate the believing Gentiles ; they 
belong exclusively to the Christianized portion of the Jewish nation, and 
as the contrary assumption is without any foundation, the inferences 
drawn from it are imaginary. 

2. It is true that, under the Old Testament dispensation, the spiritual 
seed of Abraham were the only part of the Israelites who were, with 
reference to their spiritual and eternal state, accepted of God; but it is 
not true, that the election of which the apostle speaks, was confined to 
them. With reference to Esau and Jacob, the apostle says, Romans 
1x, 11, 18, “For the children being not yet born, neither having 
done good or evil, that the purpose of God, according to election, might 
stand, not of works, but of him that calleth; it was said unto her, The 
elder shall serve the younger ; as it is written, Jacob have I loved, but 
Esau have I hated.” The “election” here spoken of, or God’s purpose 
to elect, relates to Jacob being chosen in preference to Esau; which 
election, as we have seen, respected the descendants of Jacob. Now, 
if this meant the election of the pious descendants of Jacob only, and 
not his natural descendants; then the opposition between the election 
of the progeny of Jacob, and the non-election of the progeny of Esau, 
is destroyed ; and there was no reason to say, “Jacob have I loved, but 
Esau have I hated,” or loved less; but the pious descendants of Jacob 
have I loved and elected; and the rest I have not loved, and therefore 
have not elected. Some of the Calvinistic commentators have felt this 
ifidiculty, and therefore say, that these cases are not given as examples 
of the election and reprobation of which the apostle speaks; but as 
illustrations of it. If considered as illustrations, they must be felt to be 
of a very perplexing kind; for how the preference of one nation to an- 
other, when, as we have seen, this did not infallibly secure the salva. 
tion of the more favoured nation, nor the eternal destruction of the less 
favoured, can illustrate the election of individuals to eternal life, and the 
reprobation of other individuals to eternal death, is difficult to conceive, 
But they are manifestly examples of that one election, of which the 
apostle speaks throughout ; and not illustrations of one kind of election 
by another. They are the instances which he gives in proof that the 
election of the believing Jews of his day to be, along with the believing 
Gentiles, the visible Church of God, and the rejection of the Jews after 
the flesh, was not. contrary to the promises of God made to Abraham ; 
because God had, in former times, made distinctions between the natu- 
ral descendants of Abraham as to Church privileges, without any 
impeachment of his faithfulness to his word. Again, if the election of 
which the apostle speaks were that of pious Jews in all ages, so that they 
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in covenant with him; how could he speak of the rejection of the other 
portion of the Jews? Of their being cut off? Of the covenants “ per- 
taining” to them? They could not be rejected, who were never 
received ; nor cut off, who were never branches in the stock ; nor have 
covenants pertaining to them, if in these covenants they had never been 
included. 

3. This notion, that the ancient election of a part of the descendants 
of Abraham spoken of by the apostle, was of the pious Jews only, and, 
therefore, a personal election is, in part, grounded by these commentators 
upon a mistaken view of the meaning of the sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth verses in this chapter ; in which they have been sometimes incau- 
tiously followed by those of very different sentiments, and who have thus 
somewhat entangled themselves. |“ Not as though the word of God hath 
taken none effect. For they are not all Israel wigek are of Israel: 
neither, because they are the seed of Abraham, are they all children : 
but, In Isaac shall thy seed be called. That is, They which are the chil- 
dren of the flesh, these are not the children of God: but the children of 
the promise are counted for the seed. For this is the word of promise, 
At this time will I come, and Sarah shall have a son.” In this passage, 
the interpreters in question suppose that St. Paul distinguishes between 
the spiritual Israelites, and those of natural descent ; between the spi- 
ritual seed of Abraham, and his seed according to the flesh. Yet the 
passage not only affords no evidence that this was his intention; but 
implies just the contrary. Our view of its meaning is given above; 
but it may be necessary to support it more fully. 

Let it then be recollected that the apostle is speaking of that great 
event, the rejection of the Jews from being any longer the visible Church 
of God, on account of natural descent; and that in this passage he 
shows that the purpose of God to construct his Church upon a new 
basis, that of faith in Christ, although it would exclude the body of the 
Jewish people from this Church, since they refused “the election of 
grace” through faith, would not prove that “the word of God had 
fallen” to the ground ; or, as the literal meaning of the original is ren- 
dered in our version, “has taken none effect.” The word of God 
referred to can only be God’s original promise to Abraham, to be “a 
God to him and to his seed after him ;” which was often repeated to the 
Jews in after ages, in the covenant engagement, “TI will be to you a 
God, and ye shall be to me a people;” a mode of expression which 
signifies, in all the connections in which it stands, an engagement to 
acknowledge them as his visible Church; he being publicly acknow- 
Jedged on their part as “their God,” or object of worship and trust ; 
and they, on the other, being acknowledged by him as his peculiar 
“people.” ‘This, therefore, we are to take to be the sense of the pro. 


mise to Abraham and to his seed. How then does the apostle prove 
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that the “word of God had not fallen to the ground,” although the 
natural seed of Abraham, the Jews of that day, had been rejected as his 
Church? He proves it by showing that all the children of Abraham by 
natural daseent had not, in the original intention of the promise, been 
“counted,” or reckgned, as “the seed” to which these promises had 
been made ; and this he establishes by referring to those acts of God by 
which he had, in his sovereign pleasure, conferred the Church relation 
upon the descendants of Abraham only in certain lines, as in those of 
Isaac and Jacob, and excluded the others. In this view, the argument 
is cogent to his purpose. By the exercise of the same sovereignty God 
had now resolved not to connect the Church relation with natural 
descent, even in the line of Isaac and Jacob; but to establish it on a 
ground which might comprehend the Gentile nations also, the common 
ground of faith in Christ. ‘The mere children of the flesh were, there- 
fore, in this instance . excluded ; and “the children of the promise,” the 
promise now made to boliviig Jews and Gentiles, those begotten by 
the word of the Gospel, were “counted for the seed.” But though it 
is a great truth that only the children of the Gospel promise are now 
‘counted for the seed,” it does not follow that the children of the pro- 
mise made to Sarah were all spiritual persons; and, as such, the only 
subjects of that Church relation which was connected with that cireum- 
stance. ‘That the Gentiles who believed upon the publication of the 
Gospel were always contemplated as a part of that seed to which the 
promises were made, the apostle shows in a former part of the same 
epistle ; but that “mystery” was not in early times revealed. God had 
not then formed, nor did he till the apostle’s age form, his visible Church 
solely on the principle of faith, anda moral relation. ‘This is the cha- 
racter of the new, not of the old dispensation ; and the different grounds 
of the Church relation were suited to the design of each.. One was to 
preserve truth from extinction; the other to extend it into all nations: 
in one, therefore, a single people, taken as @ nation into political as well 
as religious relations with God, was made the deposite of the truth to be 
preserved; in the other, a national distinction, and lines of natural 
descent, could not be recognized, because the object was to call all 
nations to the obedience of the same faith, and to place all on an equality 
before God. As the very ground of the Church relation, then, under 
the Old Testament, was natural descent from Abraham ; and as it was 
mixed up and even identified with a political relation also, the ancient 
election of which the apostle speaks could not be confined to spiritual 
Jews; and eyen if it could be proved, that the Church of God, under 
the new dispensation is to be confined to true believers only, yet 
that would not prove that the ancient Church of God had that basis 
alone, since we know it had another, and a more general one. When, 
therefore, the apostle says, “for they are not all Israel, which te of 
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Israel,” the distinction is not between the spiritual and the natural Israel- 
ites; but between that part of the Israelites who continued to enjoy 
Church privileges, and those who were “ of Israel,” or descendants of 
Jacob, surnamed Israel, as the ten tribes and parts of the two, who, 
being dispersed among the heathen for their sins, were no longer a part 
of God’s visible Church. This is the first instance which the apostle 
gives of the rejection of a part of the natural seed of Abraham from the 
promise. He strengthens the argument by going up higher, even to 
those who had immediately been born to Abraham, the very children 
of his body, Ishmael and Isaac. “The children of the flesh ;” that is, 
Ishmael and his descendants, (so called, because he was born naturally, 
not supernaturally, as Isaac was, according to “the promise” made to 
Abraham and Sarah ;)—they, says the apostle, are not the “children 
of God ;”’ that is, as the context still shows, not “the seed” to whom the 
promise that he would be “a God to Abraham and his seed” was made : 
“but the children of the promise,” that is, Isaac and his descendants, 
were “counted for the seed.” And that we might not mistake this, 
“the promise” referred to is added by the apostle ;—“ for this is the word 
of the promise, At this time will I come, and Sarah shall have a son.” 
Of this promise, the Israelites by natural descent, were as much “ the 
children,” as the spiritual Israelites; and, therefore, to confine it to the 
latter is wholly gratuitous, and contrary to the words of the apostle. Tt 
is indeed an interesting truth, that a deep and spiritual mystery ran 
through that part of the history of Abraham here referred to, which the 
apostle opens in his Epistle to the Galatians: “The children of the 
bond woman and her son,” symbolized the Jews who sought justification’ 
by the law; and “the children of the promise,” “the children of the 
free woman,” those who were justified by faith, and born supernaturally, 
that is, “ born again,” and made heirs of the heavenly inheritance. But 
these things, says St. Paul, are an “ atLecory ;” and therefore could 
not be the thing allegorized, any more than a type can be the thing 
typified ; for a type is always of an inferior nature to the antitype, and 
is indeed something earthly, adumbrating that which is spiritual and 
heavenly. It follows, therefore, that although the choosing of Isaac and 
his descendants prefigured the choosing of true believers, (persons bom 
supernaturally under the Gospel dispensation,) to be “the children of 
God ;” and that the rejection of the “ children of the flesh,” typified the 
rejection of the unbelieving Jews from God’s Church, because they had 
nothing but natural descent to plead; nay, though we allow that these 
events might be allegorical, on one part, of the truly believing Israelites, 
in all ages ; and on the other, of those who were Jews only “ outwardly,” 
and, therefore, as to the heavenly inheritance were not “heirs ;” yet’ 
still that which typified, and represented iy allegory these spiritual mys- 
—_— was not the spiritual mystery itself. It was a comparatively gross 
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and earthly representation of it ; and the passage is, therefore, to be un- 
derstood of the election of the natural descendants of Isaac, as the children 
of the promise rade to Sarah, to be “the seed” to which the promises 
of Church privileges and a Church relation were intended to be in force 
though still subject to the election of the line of Jacob in preference to 
that of Esau; and subject again, at a still greater distance of time, to 
the election of the tribe of Judah, to continue God’s visible Church, till 
the coming of Messiah, while the ten tribes, who were equally “of 
Israel,” were rejected. 

4, That this election of bodies of men to be the visible Church of 
God, involved the election of individuals into the true Church of God, 
and consequently their election to eternal life, is readily acknowledged ; 
but this weakens not in the least the arguments by which we have 
shown that the apostle, in this chapter, speaks of collective, and not of 
individual election; on the contrary, it establishes them. Let us, to 
illustrate this, first take the case of the ancient Jewish Church. 

The end of God’s election of bodies of men to peculiar religious 
advantages is, doubtless as to the individuals of which these bodies are 
composed, their recovery from sin, and their eternal salvation. Hence, 
to all such individuals, superior means of instruction, and more efficient 
means of salvation are afforded along with a deeper responsibility. The 
election of an individual into the true Church by writing his name in 
heaven is, however, an effect dependent upon the election of the body: 
to which he belongs. It follows only from his personal repentance, and 
justifying faith; or else we must say, that men are members of the true 
spiritual Church, before they repent and have justifying faith, for which, 
assuredly, we haye no warrant in Scripture. Individual election is then 
another act of God, subsequent to the former. The former is sovereign 
and unconditional; the latter rests upon revealed reasons; and is not, 
as we shall just now more fully show, unconditional. These two kinds 
of election, therefore, are not to be confounded; and it is absurd to 
argue tliat collective election has no existence because there is an indi- 
vidual election; since the latter, on the contrary, necessarily supposes 
the former. The Jews, as a body, had their visible Church state, and 
outward privileges, although the pious Jews alone availed themselves 
of them to their own personal salvation. As to the Christian Church, 
there is a great difference in its circumstances ; but the principle, though 
niodified, is still there. 

The basis of this Church was to be, not natural descent from a com- 
mon head; marking out, as that Church, some distinct family, tribe, 
and, as it increased in numbers, some one nation, invested too, as a 
nation must be, with a political character and state ; but:faith in Christ. 
Yet even this faith supposes a previous sovereign and unconditional 
— collective election. For, as the apostle argues, “ faith cometh ae 
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ing, and hearing by the word of God: but how shall they hear without 
a preacher? and how shall they preach except they be sent?” Now 
this sending to one Gentile nation before another Gentile nation, a dis- 
tinction which continues to be made in the administration of the Divine 
government to this day, is that sovereign unconditional election of the 
people constituting that nation, to the means of becoming God’s Church 
by the preaching of the Gospel, through the men “ sent” to them for 
this purpose. The persons who first believed were for the most part 
real Christians, in the sense of being truly, and in heart turned to God. 
They could not generally go so far as to be baptized into the name of 
Christ, in the face of persecution, and in opposition to their own former 
prejudices, without a considerable previous ripeness of experience, and 
decision of character. Under the character of “ saints,” in the highest 
sense, the primitive Churches are addressed in the apostolical epistles : 
and such we are bound to conclude they were ; or they would not have 
been so called by men who had the “ discernment of spirits.” | What- 
ever then the number was, whether small or great, who first received 
the word of the Gospel in every place, they openly confessed Christ, 
assembled. for public worship; and ihus the promise was fulfilled in 
them: “I will be to them a God,” the object of worship and trust ; 
‘and they shall be to me a people.” They became God’s visible 
Church ; and for the most part entered into that, and into the true and 
spiritual Church at the same time. But this was not the case with all 
the members; and we have therefore still an election of budies of men 
to a visible Church state, independent of their election as “heirs of 
eternal life.” The children of believers, even as children, and there- 
fore incapable of faith, did not remain in the same state of alienation 
from God as the children of unbelievers ; nay, though but one’ parent 
believed, yet the children are pronounced by St. Paul, to be “ holy.” 
‘‘ For the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbe- 
lieving wife by the husband: else were your children unclean; but 
now they are holy.” When both parents believed, and trained up their 
families to believe in Christ, and to worship the true God, the case was 
stronger: the family was then “a Church in the house ;” though all 
the members of it might not have saving faith, Sincere faith or assent 
to the Gospel, with desires of instruction and salvation, appear to have 
uniformly entitled the person to baptism ; and the use of Christian ordi- 
nances followed. ‘The numbers of the visible Church swelled till it 
comprehended cities, and at last countries ; whose inhabitants were thus 
elected to special religious privileges, and, forsaking idols and worship- 
ping God, constituted his visible Church among Gentile nations. And 
that the Apostle Paul regarded all who “called upon the name’ of the 
Lord” as Christian Churches, is evident from his asserting his authority 


of reproof, and counsel, and even excision over them, as to their un- 
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worthy members; and also from his threatening the Gentile Churchea 
with the fate of the Jewish Church ;—unless they stood by faith, they 
also should be “cut off ;” that is, be unchurched. Of his full meaning, 
subsequent history gives the elucidation, in the case of those very 
Churches in Asia Minor which he himself planted; and which, depart- 
ing from the faith of Christ, his true doctrine, have been, in many 
instances, “ cut off,” and swallowed up in the Mohammedan delusion ; 
so that Christ is there no longer worshipped. The whole proves a 
sovereign unconditional election independent of personal election ; 
unconditional as to the people to whom the Gospel was first sent ; un 
conditional as to the children born of believing parents; unconditional 


“as to the inhabitants of those countries who, when a Christian Church 


was first established among them, came, without seeking it, into the 

possession of invaluable and efficacious means and ordinancés of Chris- 

tian instruction and salvation ; and who all finally, by education, became - 
professors of the true faith ; and, as far as assent goes, sincere believers. . 
This election too, as in the Jewish Church, was made with reference: 
to a personal election into the true spiritual Church of God; but per- 

sonal election was conditional. It rested, as we have seen, upon 

personal repentance and justifying faith; or else we must hold that men 

could be members of the true Church without either. This election 

was then dependent upon the other; and, instead, of disproving, abun- 

dantly confirms it.- The tenor of the apostle’s argument sufficiently 

shows that the transfer of the Church state and relation from one body 

of men to others, is that which in this discourse he has in’ view—in 

other words, he speaks of the election of bodies of men to religious 

advantages, not of individuals to eternal life ; and however intimately 

the one may be connected with the other, the latter is not necessarily 

involved in the former; since superior religious privileges, in all ages 

have, to many, proved but an aggravation of their condemnation. 

The rurep kind of election is personal election; or the election of 
individuals to be the children of God, and the heirs of eternal life. 

It is not at all disputed between us and those who hold the Calvinistic 
view of election, whether believers in Christ are called raz »iEct of 
God with reference to their individual state and individual relation to 
God as his « people,” in the highest sense of that phrase. Such pas- 
sages as “the elect of God ;” “chosen of God ;” “chosen in Christ q? 
“elect according to the foreknowledge of God the Father ;” and many 
others, we allow therefore, although borrowed from that collective elec- 
tion of which we have spoken, to be descriptive of an act of grace in 
favour of certain persons considered individually. . 

The first question then which naturally arises, respects the import of 
that act of grace which is termed choosing, or an election. Tt is not 


a choosing to particular offices and service, which is the first kind of | 
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election we have mentioned ; nor is it that collective election to ae 
privileges and a visible Church state, on which we have more largely 
dwelt. For although “the elect” have an individual interest in such ar 
election as parts of the collective body, thus placed in possession of the 
ordinances of Christianity ; yet many others have the same advantages 
who still remain under the guilt and condemnation of sin and practica — 

.unbelief. The individuals properly called “the elect,” are they wh« 
have been made partakers of the grace and saving efficacy of the Gos 
pel. “Many,” says our Lord, “are called, but few chosen.” 

What true personal election is, we shall find explained in two clear 
passages of Scripture. It is explained negatively by our Lord, where | 
he says to his disciples, “I have chosen you out of the world :” it is 
explained positively by St. Peter, when he addresses his first epistle to 
the “elect, according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through 
sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood 
of Jesus.” To be elected, therefore, is to be separated from “the world.” 
and to be sanctified by the Spirit, and by the blood of Christ. 

‘Tt follows, then, that election is not only an act of God done in time ; 
but also that it is subsequent to the administration of*the means of sal- 
vation. The “calling” goes before the “election ;” the publication of 
the doctrine of “the Spirit,” and the atonement, called by Peter “the 
sprinkling of the blood of Christ,” before that “sanctification” through 
which they become “the elect” of God. The doctrine of eternal elec- 
tion is thus brought down to its true meaning. Actual election cannot 
be eternal; for, from eternity, the elect were not actually chosen out 
of the world, and from eternity, they could not be “sanctified unto obe- 
dience.” The phrases, ‘eternal election,” and “eternal decree of elec 
tion,” so often in the lips of Calvinists, can, in common sense, therefore, 
mean only an eternal purpose to elect; or a purpose formed in eternity, 
to elect, or choose out of the world, and sanctify tn time, by “ the Spirit 
and the blood of Jesus.” This is a doctrine which no one will contend 
with them; but when they graft upon it another, that God hath, from 
eternity, “chosen in Christ unto salvation,” a set number of men, “ cer- 
tam quorundam hominum multitudinem ;” not upon foresight of faith and 
the obedience of faith, holiness, or of any other good quality, or dispo- 
sition, (as a cause or condition before’ required in man to be chosen ;) 
but unto faith, and the obedience of faith, holiness, &c, “non ex previsa 

fide, fideique obedientia, sanctitate, aut alia aliqua bona qua litate et dis. 
positione,” &c, (Judgment of the Synod of Dort,) it presents itself under 
a different aspect, and requires an appeal to the word of God. 

This view of election has two parts: it is the choosing of a set or de- 
terminate number of men, who cannot be increased or diminished; and 
it is unconditional. Let us consider each. ate 

With respect to the first, there is no text of Scripture which t teae 2A 
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that a fixed and determinate number of men are elected to eternal life ; 
and the passages which the synod of Dort, adduce in proof, being such 
as they only infer the doctrine from, the synod themselves allow that 
they have no express Scriptural evidence for this tenét. . But if there is 
no explicit scripture in favour of the. opinion, there i is. much, against it ; 
and to this test it must, therefore, be brought. 

The election here spoken of must either be election in eternity, or 
election in time. If the former, it can only mean a purpose of electing 
in time: if the latter, it is actual election, or choosing out.of the world. 

Now as to God’s eternal purpose to elect, it is clear, that is a subject 
on which we can know nothing but from his own revelation. We take, 
then, the matter on this ground. A purpose to elect, is a purpose to 
save; and when it is explicitly declared in this revelation that God 
“willeth all men to be saved,” and that “he willeth not the death of a 
sinner,” either we must say, that his will is contrary to his purpose, 
which would be to charge God foolishly, and indeed has no meaning at 
all; or it agrees with his purpose: if then his will agrees with his- pur- 
pose, that purpose was not confined to a “certain determinate number 
of men ;” but extended to all ‘ whosoever” should believe, that they might 
be elected and saved. 

Again, we have established it as the doctrine of Scripture, that our 
Lord Jesus Christ died for all men, that all men through him might be 
saved; but if he died in order to their salvation through faith, he died 
in ier toe their election through faith; and God must have purposed 
this from eternity. 

Farther, we have his own message to all to whom his servants preach 
the Gospel. ‘They are commanded to preach “to every creature,’— 
<‘ He that believeth shall be saved; and he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” . This is an unquestionable decree of God in time; and, if 
God be unchangeable, it was his decree, as touching this matter, from 
all eternity. But this decree or purpose can in no way be reconciled to 
the doctrine of an eternal purpose to elect only “a set and determinate 
number.” For the Gospel could not be good news to “ every creature” 
to whom it should be as such proclaimed, which is the first contradic. 
tion to the text. Nor would those who believe it not, but who are ne- 
vertheless commanded to believe it, have any power to believe it, which 
is the second contradiction: for since they are to be “damned” for not 
believing, they must have had the power to believe, or they could not . 
have come into condemnation for an act. impossible to them to perform, 
or else we must admit it as a principle of the Divine government that 
God commands his creatures to do, what under no circumstances they 
can do; and then punishes them for not doing what he thus commands. 
Finally, he commands those that believe not, and who are alleged not to 
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Ss ‘good tidings, a sek in which thy are Paiadonaatéd they are com- 


iiduded to believe the Gospel as a dul but if they are not interested 
in i, dhevian are ¢ comn iunded to believe a falsehood, which is the third con- 
tr adiction 5 and th e text and the doctrine cannot consist together. 
As the whole SR this point is involved in what we have 
___ alteady established. concerning the universal extent of the benefits of 


© Christ’ s death, we may leave it to be determined by what has been ad- 
vanced on that topic ; ; observing only, that two of the points there con- 


firmed bear directly upon the doctrine, that election is confined to a 
“fixed number of men.” If we have proved from Scripture, that the 
reason of the condemnation of men lies in themselves, and not in the 


- want of a sufficient and effectual provision having been made in Christ 


for their salvation, then the number of the actually elect might be im- 
creased ; and if it has been established that those for whom Christ died 


might “ perish ;” pose that true believers n ma y “turn | back unto perdition,” 
it were better for 


and be “cast away,” te in v 
them.“ never to have known the way of righ eousness,” then the number 


of the elect may be diminished. To what has aiveuy been said on 


~ these subjects the reader is referred ; and we shall now only mention a few 
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of the difficulties with which the doctrine of an election from eternity of 


a determinate number of men to be made heirs of eternal life is attended. .. 


Whether men will look to the dark and repugnant side of this doc- 


‘trine of the eternal election of a certain number of men unto salvation, 


or not, it unavoidably follows from it, that all but the persons so chosen 
in Christ, are placed utterly and absolutely, from their very birth, out 
of the reach of salvation ; and have no share at all in the saving mercies 
of God, who from eternity purposed to reject them, and that not for their 
fault as sinners. ' For all, except Adam and Eve, have come into the world 
with a nature which, left to itself, could not but sin; and as the deter- 
mination of God, never to give the reprobate the means of avoiding sin, 
could not rest upon their fault, for what is absolutely inevitable cannot be 
charged on man as his fault, so it must rest where all the high Calvin- 
istic divines place it,—upon the mere will and sovereign pleasure of 
God. 

The difficulties of reconciling such a scheme as this to the nature of 
God, not as it is fancied by man, but as it is revealed in his own word; 
and to many other declarations of Scripture as to the principles of the 
administration both of his law and of his grace; one would suppose 
insuperable by any mind, and indeed, are so revolting, that few of those 
who cling to the doctrine of election will be found bold enough to keep 
them steadily in sight. They even think it uncandid for us who oppose 
these views to pursue them to their legitimate logical consequences, 
ge in discussion this is inevitable ; and if it be done in fairness, and in 


spirit of candour, without pushing hard arguments into hard words, 
- 2 ‘ 
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thereby be promoted. es 1 


The doctrine of the election to eternal life only of % 
nate number of men to salvation, involving, as it n¢ 
doctrine of the absolute and unconditional reprobation 
mankind, caunot, we may confidently affirm, be reconciled, 

1. To the rove of God. “God is love.” “He is loving to ev 

_ man: and his tender mercies are over all his works.” , a 

2. Nor to the wispom of ‘God; for the bringing into being a vast 
number of intelligent creatures sadeas a necessity of sinning, and of 
being eternally lost, teaches no moral lesson to the world; and contra. ~ 
dicts all those notions of wisdom in the ends and processes of govern. . 
ment which we are taught to look for, not only from natural reason, but 
from the Scriptures. 

3. Nor to the GRACE. a 


- God, which is so often magnified in the Scrip- 

tures: “for doth it argue any sovereign or high strain; any super- ’ 
abounding richnes ' grace or mercy in any man, when ten thousand 
have equally offended him % aly to pardon one or two of them?” (Good- 

_ win’s Agreement and Difference.) And on such a scherne can there be 7 

any interpretation given of the passage “that where sin had abounded, 

. oe might much more abound ?” or in what sense has “the grace of 
God appeared u men ;” or even to one millionth part of them? 

4. Nor can this merciless reprobation be reconciled to. any of those 
humerous passages in which almighty God is represented as tenderly 
compassionate, and pitiful to the worst and most unworthy of his crea- 
tures, even them who finally perish. ‘I have no pleasure in the death 
of him that dieth :” ‘“ Being grieved at the hardness of their hearts.” 
“ How often would I haye gathered thy children together, as a hen ga- 
thereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not.” “The Lord 
is long suffering | to us-ward, not willing that any should perish.” “Or 
despisest thou the riches of his goodness, and forbearance, and long suffer- 
ing; not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance,” 
5. It is as-manifestly contrary to his susricz. Here, indeed, we 

would not assume to measure this attribute of God by unauthorized, hu- 
man conceptions; but when God himself has appealed to those esta- 
blished notions of justice and equity which have been received among 


all enlightened persons, in all ages, as the measure and rule of his own, _* : 


we cannot be charged with this presumption. ‘Shall not the Judge of 
all the earth do right?” “Are not my ways equal? saith the Lord.” . 
We may then be bold to affirm, that justice and equity in God are what 
they are taken to be among reasonable men; and if all men every 
where would condemn it, as most contrary to justice and right, that a — 
eign should condemn to death one or more of his subjects, for poh 
aician which it is absolutely impossible fo. them, under 
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Ne ‘circumstances which they can possibly ¢ avail themselves of, to obey, and 
Ys much more the greater part of his subjects; and to require them, on 


Pas pain of aggravated punishment, to do something in order to the pardon 
ED _ and remission of their offences, which he knows they cannot do, say to 
_ -stop the tide or to remove a mountain ; it implies a charge as awfully 


and: obviously unjust against God, who is so “holy and just in all his 
* : doings,” so exactly «just inthe judgments which he executeth,” as to 
: _ silence all ‘hiscreatures, to suppose him to ‘act precisely in the same 


manner as to those whom he has passed by and rejected, without any 
‘ “avoidable fault of their own; to destroy them by the simple rule of his 
“own sovereignty, or, in other words, to show that he has power to do it. 


. "s In whatever light the subject be viewed, no fault, in any right construe- 
es tion, can be chargeable upon the persons so punished, or, as we may 
: rather say, destroyed, since punishment supposes a judicial proceeding, 

which this act shuts out, For either the reprobates are destroyed for a 


aad pure reason of sovereignty, without any reference to their sinfulness, and 

” Ea all criminality is left out of the consideration ; or they are destroyed 

a iS. for the sin_of Adam, to-which they were not consenting ; or for personal 
‘ We aults resulting from a corruption of nature which they brought into the _ 

. world with them, and which God wills not to correct, and they have no 

power to correct. themselves. Every received notion of justice is thus 

violated, We grant, indeed, that some proceedings of the Almighty may 

appear at first irreconcilable with justice, which are not so; as that we 

Me should suffer pain and death, and be infected with a morally corrupt 

nature in consequence of the transgression of our first progenitors; that 

children should suffer for their parents’ faults in the ordinary course of 

providence ; and that, in general calamities, the comparatively innocent 

should suffer the same evils as the guilty. But none of these are pa- 

rallel cases. For the “free gift” has come upon all men, “in order to 

justification of life,” through “ the righteousness” of the socond Adam, 

so that the terms of our probation are but changed. None are doomed 

to inevitable ruin, or the above words of the apostle would have no 

_ meaning; and pain and death, as to all who avail themselves of the 

remedy, are made the instruments of a higher life, and of a superabound- 

ing of grace through Christ. The same observation may be made as 

spt to children who suffer evils for their parents’ faults. This circumstance 

alters the terms of their probation; but if every condition of probation 

leaves to men the possibility and the hope of eternal life, and the cir- 

umstances of all are balanced and weighed by him who administers 

the affairs of individuals on principles, the end of which is to turn all 

the evils of life into spiritual and higher blessings, there is, obviously, 


e: no impeachment of justice in the circumstances of the probation as- 
Ze . . 
2 signed to any person whatever. As to the innocent suffering equally 
4 : with the guilty in general calamities, the persons so suffermg are but 
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COMPARATIVELY innocent, and their aplte, ~ against God ‘ e 
deserve a higher punishment than any which this life witnesses; this " 


may also as to them be overruled for merciful purposes, and a fatiteel iy 
life presents its manifold compensations. But as tothe non- elect, the. me 
whole case, in this scheme of sovereign reprobation, or r sovereign pre: 
terition, is supposed to be before us. Their state is fixed, their afflicts / 
in this life will not in} any instance be overruled for ends of e P 
and salvation ; they are left under a necessity of sinning in every con- © “; 
dition ; and a fu life presents no compensation, but a fearful looking F 
for of fiery and quenchless indignation. It is surely not possible for the. 
ingenuity of man to reconcile this to any notion of just government ” 
which has ever obtained; and by the established notions of justice an 
equity in human affairs, we are taught by the Scriptures themselves < 
judge of the Divine ouapy dines in all completely stated and compre- 
hensible cases. 

_ 6. Equally impossible is it to reconcile this notion to the smvcEREr} 
of God in offering salvation by Christ to all who hear the Gospel, of 
whom this scheme supposes the majority, or at least great numbers, 1 
be among the reprobate. The Gospel, as we have seen, is commanded _ 
to be preached to « every creature ;” which publication of “ good news 
to every creature,” is an offer of salvation “to every creature,” accom- 
panied with earnest invitations to embrace it, and admonitor'y commina- 
tions lest any should neglect and despise it. But does it not involve a 
serious reflection upon the truth and sincerity of God which men ought * 
to shudder at, to assume, at the very time the Gospel is thus preached, 

that no part of this good news was ever designed to benefit the majority, 
or any great part of those to whom it is addressed? that they to whom 

this love of God in Christ is proclaimed were never loved by God? that 

he has decreed that manv to whom he offers salvation, and whom he 

myites to receive it, shall never be saved? and that he will consider their 

sins aggravated by rejecting that which they never could receive, and 

which he never designed them to receive? It is no answer to this to say, 

that we also admit that the offers of mercy are made by God to many 

whom he, by virtue of his prescience, knows will never receive them. sp: 
We grant this ; but, not now to enter upon the question of foreknow- 

iedge, it is enough to reply, that here there is no insincerity. On the Se 
Calvinian scheme the offer of salvation is made to those for tl set 


Christ made no atonement; on ours, he made atonement for th of 
all. On the former, the offer is made to those whom Gop never de- 
‘signed to embrace it; on ours, to none but those whom God seriously and 
in truth wills that they should avail themselves of it; on their theory, 
the bar to the salvation of the non-elect lies in the want of a poids h 
sacrifice for sin; on ours, it rests solely in men themselves: one con- & 
sists, therefore, with” a perfect sincerity of offer, the other cannot be aa 
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ro . * 
‘maintained without bringing the sincerity of God into question, and 
fixing a stigma upon his moral truth. 
‘9 7. Unconditional reprobation cannot be reconciled with that frequent 
declaration of Scripture, that Gop 1s No REsPEcTER or PeRsoNs. ‘This 
phrase, we grant, is not to be interpreted as though the bounties of the 
Almighty were dispensed in equal measures to his creatures. In the 
be PU ¥ | . . " 
administration of favour, there is place for the exercise of that preroga- 
tive which, in a just sense, is called the sovereignty of Gop ; but justice 


3 knows but ‘one rule ; it is, in its nature, settled and fixed, and respects 


5 not the PERSON, but the casz. “To have respect.of persons” is a 


"phrase, therefore, in ie which sometimes refers to judicial pro- © 
¢ 


ce x ings, and signifies to ju ge from partiality and affection, and not 
upon the merits of the questi n. It is also used by St. Peter with refer- 
ence to the acceptance of Cornelius :—* Of a truth I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation, he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.” Here it is clear, that to 
respect persons, would be to reject or accept them without regard to 


their moral qualities, and on some national or other prejudice or par- 


* a 


_ tiality which forms no moral rule of any kind. But if the doctrine of 
absolute election and reprobation be true; if we are to understand that 
men like Jacob and Esau, in the Calvinistic construction of the passage, 
while in thé womb of their mother, nay, from eternity, are loved and 
hated, elected or reprobated, before they have done “ good or evil,” then 
it necessarily follows, that there is precisely this kind of respect of per- 
eons with God; for his acceptance or rejection of men stands on some 
ground of aversion or dislike, which cannot be resolved into any moral 
rule, and has no respect to the merits of the case itself ; and if the Scrip- 
ture aflirms that there is no such respect of persons with God, then the 
doctrine which implies it is contradicted by inspired authority.. 


8. The doctrine of which we are showing the difficulties, brings with: 


it the repulsive and shocking opinion of the ETERNAL PUNISHMENT OF 
mrants. Some Calvinists have, indeed, to get rid of the difficulty, or 
rather to put it out of sight, consigned them to annihilation; but of the 
annihilation of any human being there is no intimation in the word of 
God. In order, therefore, to avoid the fearful consequence of admitting 
the punishment of beings innocent as to all actual sin, there is no other 
‘way than to suppose all children dying in infancy to be an elected por- 
tion of mankind, which, however, would be a mere hypothesis brought 
in to serve a theory without any evidence. That some of those who, 
as they suppose, are under this sentence of reprobation, die in their 
infancy, is, probably, what most Calvinists allow; and if their doctrine 
be received cannot be denied; and it follows, therefore, that all such 
‘infants are eternally lost. Now we know that infants are not lost, be- 


-eause our Lord gave it as a reason why little children ought not to be 
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hindered from coming unto him, that “of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” On which Calvin himself remarks, (Harm. in Matt. xix, 18 ») 
“in this word, ‘for of such is the kingdom of heaven,’ Christ compre- 
hends as well litle children themselves, as those who in disposition 
resemble them. Hac voce, tam parvulos, quam eorum similes, neti, 
hendit.” We are assured of the salvation of infants, also, t because “ 

free gift has come upon all men to [in order to] justification of sh 
and because children are not capable of rejecting that ing, and 


must, therefore, derive benefit from it. The point, also, qa which a 


have just now touched, that “there is no Tespégt of persdhiy with God, *? 
demonstrates it. For, as it will be ac d that some. children, 
dying m infancy, are saved, it must follow, rom this principle and 
axiom in the Divine government, that | infants are saved: for the 
case of all infants, as to innocence or guilt, sin or righteousness, being 
the same, and God, as a judge, being “no respecter of persons,” but 
regarding only the merits of the case; he cannot make this awful dis- 
tinction as to them, that one part shall be eternally saved and the other 
eternally lost. That doctrine, therefore, which implies the perdition of 
infants cannot be congruous to the. riptures of truth; but is utterly 
abhorrent to them. (On the case of ¢ fants, see part ii, p. 57. ) 

9. Finally, not to multiply these instances of the difficulties which 
accompany the doctrine of absolute reprobation, or of preterition, (to use 
the milder term, though the argument is not in the least changed by it,) 
it destroys the end of puntrive sustice. That end can only be to deter 
men from offence, and to add strength to the law of Gop. But if the 
whole body of the reprobate are left to the influence of their fallen nature 
without remedy, they cannot be deterred from sin by threats of inevita- 
ble punishment ; nor can they ever submit to the dominion of the law 
of Gop: their doom is fixed, and threats and examples can avail 
nothing. 

We may leave every candid mind to the discussion of these and many 
other difficulties, suggested by the doctrine of the synod of Dort, as to 
the election of “‘ a set and determinate number of men” to eternal life ; 
and proceed to consider the second branch of this opinion—that elec- 
tion is unconditional. “It was made,” says the synod, “not upon 


foresight of faith, and the obedience of faith, holiness, or any other ert % 


quality or disposition, (as a cause or condition before required in men 
to be chosen,) but wnio faith, and the obedience of faith, holiness, &c.” 
Election, we have already said, must be either God’s purpose in eter- 
nity to elect actually, or it must be actual election itself in time ; for as 
election is choosing men “out of the world,” into the true Church of 
Christ, actwal election from eternity is not possible, because the subjects 
of election had no existence ; there was no world to choose them “ out 
of,” and no Church into which to bring them. To affirm that “Py part 
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of mankind were chosen from eternity, in purpose, (for in no other way 
could they be chosen,) to become members of the Church without 
“foresight of faith, and the obedience of faith,” is therefore to say, that 
God purposed from all eternity to establish a distinction between THE 
worLp, “ out” of which the elect are actually chosen, and the Cuurcu, 
which has no foundation in, or respect to, faith and obedience ; in other 
words, to constitute his Church of persons to whose faith and obedience 
he had no respect. For how is this conclusion to be avoided ? The 
subjects of this election, it seems, are chosen as men, as Peter, James, 
and John, not as believers. God eternally purposed to make Peter, 
James, and John, members of his Church, without respect to their faith 
or obedience; his Church is therefore constituted on the sole principle 
of this purpose, not upon the basis of faith and obedience ; and the per- 
sons chosen into it in time are chosen because they are of the number 
included in this eternal purpose, and with no regard to their being 
believers and obedient, ‘contrary. How manifestly this opposes 
the word of God, we nee ely stay to point out. It contradicts 
that specific distinction ae made in Scripture between the true 
Church and the world, the only marks of distinction being, as to the 
former, faith and obedience; and as to the latter, unbelief and disobe- 
dience—in other words, the Church is composed not merely of men, as 
Peter, James, and John; but of Peter, James, and John believing and 
obeying: while all who believe not, and obey not, are “the world.” 
The Scriptures make the essential elements of the Church to be believ- 
ing and obeying men; the synod of Dort makes them to be men in the 
simple condition of being included in a set and determinate number, 
chosen with no respect to faith and obedience. Thus we have laid two 
very different foundations upon which to place the superstructure of the 
Church of Christ; one of them indeed is to be found in the Scriptures, 
but the other only in the theories of men; and as they agree not toge- 
ther, one of them must be renounced. * 

But election, without respect to faith, is contrary also to the history 
of the commencement and first constitution of the Church of Christ. 
Peter, James, and John did not become disciples of Christ in unbelief 
and disobedience. ‘The very act of their becoming disciples of Christ, 
unequivocally implied some degree both of faith and obedience. They 


were chosen, not as men, but as believing men. This is indicated also 


by the grand rite of baptism, instituted by Christ when he commissioned 
his ee enol the Gospel, and call men into his Church. That 
“ore n. Was e <p into this Church cannot be denied ; but faith was 


they we see on what grounds men were actually elected into ‘we Church 
of i i ; it was with respect to their faith that they were thus chosen 
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4 out of the world and thus chosen into the Church. The rule, too, is 

; universal ; and if so, if it universaliy holds good that actual election has 
respect to faith, then, unless God’s eternal purpose to elect be at vari- 
ance with his electing, that is, unless he purposes one thing and does 
another differing from his purpose ; purposes to elect without respect 
to-faith ; and only actually elects with respect to faith; his eternal pur- 
pose to rolbod had respect both to faith and obedience. . 

It is true, that the synod of Dort says, that election is « < uento faith: and 
the obedience of faith,” &c, thereby making the end of election to be 
faith: in other words their doctrine is, that some men were personally 
chosen to believe and obey, even before they existed. . But we have no 
such doctrine in Scripture as the election of individuals unto faith; and 
it is inconsistent with several passages which expressly speak af per- 
sonal election é z a 

ss sae are called but few chosen.” In this passage we must under-. 

led to believe and obey the 
‘ Saisepck or sas calling means nothing 3 $i oliter words they are not 
» Called. But if the end of this calling be faith and obedience, and the 
- end of election also be faith and obedience, then have we in-the text a 
senseless tautology; for if the many are called to believe and obey, 
then, of course, we need not have been told that the few are chosen to 
believe and obey, since the few are mcluded in the many. But if the - 
“ choosing” of the “few” means, as it must, something different to the 
ae calling” of the “ many,” then is the end of election different to the 
end of calling; and if the election be, as is plain from the passage, 
consequent upon the calling, then it can mean nothing else than the 
choosing of those “ few,” of the “ many,” who being obedient to the 
“calling,” had previously believed and obeyed, into the true Church and 
family of God, which is the proper and direct object of personal elec. 
tion. This passage, therefore, which unquestionably speaks of personal 
election, contradicts the notion of an election unto faith and obedience, 
and makes our election consequent upon our obedience to the calling, or 
evangelical invitation. 
Let this notion of personal election unto faith be tested also by another 
passage, in which, like the former, personal election is spoken of. “TI 


ca 


have chosen you out of the world,” John xv, 19. According to the i 


notion of the synod of Dort, the act of election consists in appointing or 
ordaining a certain number of the human race to believe and obey: 


here the personal electing act is a choosing out of the world, a».choos- 
ing, manifestly, into the number of Christ’s disciples, whick no » nan is 
capable of without a previous faith ; for the very act of becoming Chi 
disciple was a confession of faith in him. J 


A third passage, in which election is spoken of as pélkoni or at 


.east with more direct reference to individual emgionee, than to . 


Pn. 9 


_., 


ia 


tians in their collective capacity as the cues of Christ, is 
 «Eleét: according to the foreknowledge of God the F 
sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience, and aaabind of Fthe blood 
e" of Jesus!” Here obedience is not the end of election, but sane- 
: tification of the Spirit; and both are joined * with the sprinkling of the 

~ blood of Jesus,” (which, in all cases, is apprehended by faith,) as the 
~ media through which our election is effected— * e.ect through sanctifi- 
cation of the: Spirit,” &e.. These cannot, therefore, be the ends of our a» 

» personal election; for if we are elected “ through” that sanctification 
of the Spirit which produces obedience, we are not elected, being un- 
sanctified and disobedient, in order to be sanctified by the Spirit that we 
may obey: it is the work of the Spirit which produces obedient faith, 
and through both we are “ elected” into the Church of God. 

' Very similar to the passage just explained is 2 Thess, i, 13, 14, 
«But we are bound to give thanks alway to God for you, brethren, 
because God hath froti, the beginning chosen you unto salvation, 

) through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth; whereunto 

he called you by our Gospel to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” As the apostle had been predicting the fature apostasy *; 
of persons professing Christianity, he recollects, with gratitude, tha 

. from “the beginning,” from the very first reception of the Gos € 

. Thessalonica, which was preached there by St. Paul himself 

- success, the ‘Thessalonians had manifested no symptoms of this 

! but had been honourably steadfast in the faith. For this he gives 
; to God in the verses above quoted, and in the 15th exhorts th 
“to stand in When, therefore, Calvinistic commentators i 


the clause h chosen you from the beginning,” to mean election 
from eternity, they make a gratuitous assumption which has nothing in 
the scope of the passage to warrant it. Mr, Scott, indeed, (Votes én 
loc.) rather depends upon the “ calling” of the 
; he states, subsequent to their election, than upon an arbitrary interpre. 
o tation of the clause “ from the beginning,” and says, “ if the calling of 
aa the Thessalonians was the effect of any preceding choice of them, it 
_ comes to the same thing whether the choice was made the preceding 
* gs day, or from the foundation of the world.” But the calling of the 
— members of this Church is not represented by the apostle as the efect 
_ of their having been chosen, but on the contrary, their election is spoken 
of as the effect of “the sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the 
truth ;” and these, as the effects of the calling of the Thessalonians by 
ym ree, —* whereunto,” to which sanctification and faith, * he called 
y our r Gospel.”” Or the whole may be considered as the antece. 
2 a next clause “to which” election from the beginning, through 
Se ies of the Spirit, and belief of the truth, “he called you by . 
our yee ” Certain it is, that sanctification and belief of the truth 


© faith and onedience ; or, in other words, a choice of persons already’ 
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nnot be th oa if they are the means of it, as they are 
3 
from the other passages we have quoted as.speaking of the personal 
election of believers, that this kind of election is not “unto faith and 
obedience,” as stated in “ The Judgment of the Synod of Dort,” that is, 


a choice of individuals to be made believers and: obedient persons; but 
an election, as it is expressed both by St. Peter and St. Paul, through 


believing and obedient into the family of God. 

There are scarcely any other passages in the New Testament, which 
speak expressly of personal élection; but there is another class of texts 
in which the term election occurs, which refer to believers, not distri- 
butively, but collectively ; not personally, but as a body, either existing 
as particular Churches, or as the universal Church; and, by entirely 
overlooking, or ingeniously confounding this obvious distinction, the 
advocates of unconditional personal election bring forward such passages 
with confidence, as proofs of the doctrine of election wnto faith furnished 
by the word of God. Thus the synod of Dort quotes, as the leading 
proof of its doctrine of personal election, Eph. i, 4, 5, 6, “ According as 
he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of the world, that we 
holy and without blame before him in love : having predesti- 
ed us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ, to himself, 
‘to the good pleasure of his will, to the praise of the glory of 
e, wherein he hath made us accepted in the beloved.” This, 
, is the only passage quoted by the synod of Dort, in which the 
ns chosen and election occur ; and, we may ask, why none of those 
on which we have above offered some remarks, were > since 
the subject of personal election is much more obviously contained in 
them than in that which they have adduced? ‘The only answer is, that 
the others were perceived not to accord with the doctrine of “election 
unto faith and obedience ;” while this, in which the personal election 
of individual believers is not referred to, but the collective election of 
the whole body of Christians, was better suited to give a colour to their 


‘doctrine, because it speaks, of course, and as the subject required, of 


election as the means of faith, and of faith as the end of election, an 
order which is reversed when the election of individuals, or the election 
of any body of believers, considered distributively and personally, is the 
subject of the apostle’s discourse. If, indeed, the election spoken of in 
this passage were personal election, the Calvinistic doctrine would not 
follow from it; because it would admit of being questioned, whether 
the choosing in Christ before the foundation of the world, here men- 
tioned, was a choice of certain persons, as men merely, or as believing 
men, which is surely the most rational. For all choice necessarily sup- 
‘poses some reason; but, as men, all things were equal saci Vi 


we may therefore conclude from this, as well as od 
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who, according to this scheme, were chosen, dhe those who were passed 
by. But, according to the Calvinists, this election was made arbitrarily, 
that is without any reason, but that God would have it so; and to this 
sense they bend the clause in the passage under consideration, “ accord- 
ing to the good pleasure of his will.” This phrase has, however, no 
such arbitrary sense. “The good pleasure of his will” means the bene- 
volent and full acquiescence of the will of God with a wise and gracious 
act; and, accordingly, in verse 11, the phrase is varied “ aecording to 
the counset of his own will,” an expression which is at utter variance 
with the repulsive notion that mere will is in any case the rule of the 
Divine conduct, or, in other words, that he does any thing merely be- 
cause he will do it, which excludes all “ counsel.” To choose men to 
salvation considered as believers, gives a reason for election which not 
one manifests the wisdom and goodness of God, but has the advantage 
of being entirely consistent with his own published and express decree : 
“he that believeth shall be saved: and he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” ‘This revealed and promulgated decree, we must believe, 
was according to his eternal purpose; and if from eternity he deter- 
mined that believers, and only believers in Christ, among the fallen race, - 
should be saved, the conclusion is inevitable that those whom he chose 
in Christ * before the foundation of the world,” were considered, not as 
men merely, which gives no reason of choice worthy of any rational 
being, much less of the ever blessed God; but as believing men, which 


ts, 


harmonizes the doctrine of election with the other doctrines of Scrip. 
- 


ture, instead of placing it, as in the Calvinistic scheme, in opposition to 
them. For the choice. not being of certain men, as such; but of all’ 
persons believing ; and all men to whom the Gospel is preached, being 
called to believe, every one may place himself in the number of the 
persons so elected. Thus we get rid of the doctrine of the election of 
a set and determinate number of men; and with that, of the fearful con- 
sequence, the absolute reprobation of all the rest, which so few Calvin. 
ists themselves have the courage to avow and maintain. 

But though this argument might be very successfully urged agamst 
those who interpret the passage above quoted of personal election, the 
context bears unequivocal proofs that it is not of an election or predes. 
tination of this kind of which the apostle speaks; but of the election 
of believing Jews and Gentiles into the Church of God; in other words, 
of the eternal purpose of God, upon the publication of the Gospel, to 
constitute his visible Church no longer upon the ground of natural de- 


scent from Abraham, but upon the foundation of faith in Christ. For 


upon no other hypothesis can that distinction which the apostle makes 
between the Jews who first believed, and the Gentile Ephesians, who 
afterward believed, be at all explained. He speaks first of the election 


of Christians in general, whether Jews or Gentiles; using the pro 
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nouns “us” and “ wie Mbsotprchending ‘himself and all others. He 
then proceeds to the “ predestination” of those “who first trusted in 
Christ :” plainly meaning himself and other believing Jews. He goes 
on to say, that the Ephesians were made partakers of the same faith, 
and therefore were the subjects of the same election and predestination : 
‘in whom ye also trusted after that ye heard the word of truth :” the 
preaching of which truth to them as Gentiles, by the apostle and his 
coadjutors, was, in consequence of God “ having made known unto them 
the mystery of his will, that in the dispensation of the fulness of times 
he might gather together in one all things in Christ ;” which, in the next 
chapter, a manifest continuance of the same head of discourse, is ex- 
plained to mean the calling in of the Gentiles with the believing Jews, 
reconciling “both unto God in one body by the cross, having slain the 
enemity thereby.” The same subject he pursues in the third chapter, 
representing this union of believing Jews ané Gentiles in one Church as 
the revelation of the mystery which had been hid “from the beginning 
of the world ;” but was now manifested “ according to the eternal pur- 
pose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord,” verses 8-11. Here 
then we have the true meaning of the election and predestination of the 


Ephesians spoken of in the opening of the epistle : it was their election, 


as Gentiles, to be, along with the believing Jews, the Church of God, 
his acknowledged people on earth ; which election was, according to 
God’s “ eternal purpose,” to change the constitution of his Church ; to 
establish it on the ground of faith in Christ; and thus to extend it into 
all nations. So far as this respected the Ephesians in general, their 
election to hear the Gospel sooner than many other Gentiles was uncon- 
ditional and sovereign, and was an election “unto faith and obedience 
of faith ;” that is to say, these were the ends of that election ; but so far 
as the Ephesians were concerned, as individuals, they were actually 
chosen into the Church of Christ as its vital members, on their believ- 
ing; and so the election to the saving benefits of the Gospel was @ 
consequence of their faith, and not the end of it, and was therefore con- 
ditional—“ in whom also ye trusted, afier that ye heard the word of 
truth, the Gospel of your salvation ; in whom also, afier that ye believed, 
ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise.” 

The Calvinistic doctrine of election unto faith has no stronger passage 
than this to lean upon for support ; and this manifestly fails them: while 
other passages in which the terms election, or chosen occur, all favour 
a very different view of the Scripture doctrine. When we are com- 
manded to be diligent ‘to make our calling and election sure,” or firm, 
this supposes that it may be rendered nugatory by want of diligence ; 
a doctrine which cannot comport with the absolute certainty of our sal- 
vation as founded ‘upon a decree determining, infallibly, our personal 


election to eternal life. and our faith and obedience in order to it. When 
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believers are called a “ chosen generation,” they are also called “a royal 
priesthood, a holy people ;” and if the latter characteristics depend upon, 
and are consequences of faith, so the former depends upon a previous 
faith, and is the consequence of it. Finally, although these terms them- 
selves occur in but few passages, and in all of them which respect the 
personal experience of individuals express, or necessarily imply, the 
previous condition of faith, there are many others, which, in different 
terms, embody the same doctrine. The phrases to be .“1N Christ,” * 
and to be “ Curist’s,” are, doubtless, equivalent to the personal election 
of believers: and these, and similar modes of expression, are constantly 
occurring in the New Testament; but no man is ever represented as 


' « Christ’s,” or as “in Christ,” by an eternal election unto faith ; but, on 


the contrary, as entering into that relation which is termed being “ IN 
Christ ;” or being “ Christ’s,” through personal faith alone. ‘The Scrip. 
ture knows no such distinctions as elect unbelievers, and elect believers ; 
but all unbelievers are represented as “of the world ;” under “ condem. 
nation,” so that “the wrath of God abideth upon them ;” and as liable 
to eternal ruin. But if Calvinistic election be true, then there are elect 
unbelievers ; and with respect to these, the doctrine of Scripture is con. 
tradicted: for they are not “of the world,” though in a state of unbe- 
lief, since God from eternity “chose them out of the world ;” they are. 
not under condemnation, “ but were justified from eternity ;” “ the wrath 
of God does not abide upon them,” for they are objects of' an unchange- 
able love which has decreed their salvation: subject to no conditions 
whatever ; and therefore no state of unbelief can make them objects of 
wrath, as no condition of faith can make them objects of a love which 
was moved by no such consideration. Nor are they liable to ruin, 
They never were, nor can be liable to it: the very threats of God are 
without meaning as to them, and their consciousness of guilt and danger 
under the awakenings of the Spirit are decepticus, and unreal ; contra. 
dicting the work of the Spirit in the heart of man, as Tun Sprerr oF 
TRUTH. For if he “convinces them of sin,” he convinces them-of dan. 
ger; but they are, in fact, in no danger; and the monstrous conclusion 
follows inevitably, that the Spirit is employed in exciting fears which 


_ have no foundation. 


We have thus considered the Scriptural doctrine of election; and as 
we find nothing in it which can warrant any one to limit the meaning 
of the texts we have adduced to prove that Christ made an actual atone- 
ment for the sins of all mankind, we may proceed to examine another 
class of Scripture proofs quoted by Calvinists to strengthen their argu. 
ment :—those which speak of the “calling,” and “ predestination” of 
believers. 

The terms ‘to call,” “called,” and calling,” very frequently occur 


in the New Testament, and especially in the epistles, . Sometimes “to 
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call” signifies to invite to the blessings of the Gospel, to offer salvation 
through Christ, either by God himself, or under his appointment, by his. 
servants; and in the parable of the marriage of the king’s son, Matt. 
xxii, 1-14, which appears to have given rise to many instances of the 
use of this term in the epistles, we have three descriptions of “ called” 
or invited persons. First, the disobedient who would not come in at 
the call; but made light of it. Second, the class of persons represent- . 
ed by the man who, when the king came in to see his guests, had not 
on the wedding garment ; and with respect to whom our Lord makes the 
general remark, “for many are called, but few are chosen.” The per:- 
sons thus represented by this individual culprit, were not only “ called,”” 
but actually came into the company. Third, the approved guests;: 
those who were both called and chosen. As far as the simple calling, 
or invitation, is concerned, all these three classes stand upon equal 
ground ; all were invited; and it depended upon their choice and con- 
duct whether they embraced the invitation, and were admitted as guests. 
We have nothing here to countenance the Calvinistic fiction, which is 
termed “effectual calling.” This implies an irresistible influence: ex- 
erted upon all the approved guests, but withheld from the disobedient, 
who could not, therefore, be otherwise than disobedient ; or at most 
could only come in without that wedding garment, which it was ‘never 
put into their power to take out of the king’s wardrobe; the want of 
which would necessarily exclude them, if not from the Chureh on 
earth, yet from the Church in heaven. ‘The doctrine of the parable. is 
in entire contradiction to this; for they who refused, and they who com. 
plied but partially with the calling, are represented, not merely as being 
left without the benefit of the feast; but as incurring additional guilt 
and condemnation for refusing the invitation. It is to this offer of sal- 
yation by the Gospel, this mvitation to spiritual and eternal benefits, that 
St, Peter appears to refer, when he says, Acts il, 39, “ For the promise 
8 unto you, and to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as 
many as the Lord our God shall catn:” a passage which, we may ob- 
serve, in passing, deciares “the promise” to be as extensive as the “call- 
ing ;” in other words, as the offer or invitation. ‘To this also St. Paul 
refers, Rom. i, 5, 6, “By whom we have received grace and apostle- 
ship for obedience to the faith among all nations, for his name i” that 
is, to publish his Gospel, in order to bring all nations to the obedience 
of faith ; “among whom are ye also the cattxp of Jesus Christ ;” you 
at Rome have heard the Gospel, and have been invited to salvation in 
consequence of this design. This promulgation of the Gospel, by the 
ministry of the apostle, personaly, under the name of calling, is also 
referred to in Galatians, i, 6, “I marvel that ye are so soon removed 
from him that called you into the grace of Christ,” (obviously meaning 
that it was the apostle himself who had called them by his preaching 
Vou. I. 23 
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to the grace of Christ,) “unto another Gospel.” So also in chapter v, 
13, “ For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty.” Again, 1 Thess. 
ii, 12, “That ye would walk worthy of God, who hath caLLED you 
[invited you] to his kingdom and glory.” 

In our Lord’s parabte it will also be observed, that the persons called 
are not invited as separate individuals to partake of solitary blessings ; 
but they are called to “a feast,” into a company, or society, before 
whom the banquet is spread. The full revelation of the transfer of the 
visible Church of Christ from Jews by birth, to believers of all nations, 
was not, however, then made. When this branch of the evangelic 
system was fully revealed to the apostles, and taught by them to others, 
that ‘part of our Lord’s parable which was not at first developed, was 
more particularly inculeated by his inspired followers. ‘The calling of 
guests to the evangelical feast, we now more fully learn, was not the 
mere calling of men to partake of spiritual benefits; but calling them 
also to form a spiritual society composed of: Jews and Gentiles, the 
believing men of all nations; to have a common fellowship in these 
blessings, and to be formed into this fellowship for the purpose of 
wmereasing their number, and diffusing the benefits of salvation among 
the people or nation to which they respectively belonged. ‘The invita- 
tion, “the calling” of the first preachers, was to all who heard them in. 
Rome, in Ephesus, in Corinth, in all other places; and those who em. 
braced it, and joined themselves to the Church by faith, baptism, and 
continued public profession, were named especially and eminently “THe 
CALLED ;” because of their obedience to the invitation. They not only 
put in their claim to the blessings of Christianity individually ; but 
became members of the new Church, that spiritual society of believers 
which God now visibly owned as hi: people. As they were thus called 
into a-common fellowship by the Gospel, this is sometimes termed their 
**vocation :” as the object of this Church state was to promote “ hali- 
ness,” it is termed a “ holy vocation :” as sanctity was required of the 
members, they are said to have been “ called to be saints :”’ as the final 
result was, through the mercy of God, to be eternal life, we hear of 
‘the hope of their calling ;” and of their being “called to his eternal 
glory by Christ Jesus.” 

These views will abundantly explain the various passages in which, 
the term “ calling” occurs in the epistles, Rom. ix, 24, “ Even us whom 
he hath caLLep, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles ;” that is, 
whom he hath made members of his Church through faith. 1 Cor. 
i, 24, “But unto them which are catneD, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God;” the wisdom and efficacy. 
of the Gospel being, of course, acknowledged in their very profession 
of Christ, in opposition to those to whom the preaching of “ Christ eru- 


cified,’ was “a stumbling block,” and “ foolishness.”. 1 Cor, vii, 18, 
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“Ys any man CALLED ;” (brought to acknowledge Christ, and to become 
a member of his Church ;) “being circumcised, let him not become, 
uncircumcised ; is any CALLED in uncircumcision, let him not be cir 
eumcised.” Eph. iv, 1-4, “That ye walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith ye are called. There is one body, and one spirit, even as 
ye are CALLED in one hope of your calling.” 1 Thess. ii, 12, “That 
ye would walk worthy ef God, who hath catzep you to his kingdom 
and glory.” 2 Thess. ii, 13, 14, “ Through sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth, whereunto he caturp you by our Gospel, to, the 
obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 2 Tim. i, 9, 10, 
“ Who hath saved us and cantep us with a holy ealling; not according 
to our werks, but according to his own purpose and grace, which was 
given us in Christ Jesus, before the world began; but is now made 
manifest by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ :” on which pas- 
sage we may remark, that the object of the “calling,” and the “ pur- 
pose,” mentioned in it, must of necessity be interpreted to mean the 
establishment of the Church on the principle of faith; and not, as for. 
merly, on natural descent. Fer personal election, and a purpose of 
effectual personal calling, could net have been hidden till manifested by 
the appearing of Christ; since every instance ef true conversion. to 
God in any age prior to the appearing of Christ, would be as much a 
manifestation of eternal election, and an instance of personal effectual 
calling, according te the Calvinistic scheme, as it was after the appear- 
ance of Christ. The apostle is speaking of a purpose of God, which 
was kept secret till revealed by the Christian system ; and, from various 
other parallel passages we learn that this secret, this “‘ mystery,” as he 
often calls it, was the union of the Jews and Gentiles in “ one body,” or 
Church, by faith. 

In none of these passages is the doctrine of the exclusive calling of 
any set number of men contained; and the synod of Dort, as though 
they felt this, only attempt to reason the doctrine from a text not yet 
quoted ; but which we will now examine. It is Rom viii, 30: “Whom 
he did predestinate, them he also called ; and whom he called, them he 
also justified ; and whom he justified, them he also glorified.” This is 
the text on which Calvinists chiefly rest their doctrine of effectual 
calling ; and tracing it as they say, through its steps and links, they 
conclude, that a set and determinate number of persons having been 
predestinated unto salvation, this set number only are called effectually, 
then justified, und finally glorified. The words of the synod of Dort 
are, “ He hath chosen a set number of certain men, neither better, nor 
eesbs worthy than others ; but lying in the common misery with others, 
to salvation in Christ, whom he had also appointed the Mediator and 
Head of the elect; and the foundation of salvation from all eternity ; 


and so he decreed to give them to him to be saved; and etiecua to 
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call, and draw them to a communion with him, by his word and Spirit ; 
_ or to give them a true faith in him: to justify, sanctify, and finally 
elorify them ; having been kept in the communion of his Son, to the 
demonstration of his mercy, and the praise of the riches of his glo- 
rious grace.” (4) 

The text under consideration is added by the synod, in proof of the 
doctrine of this article; but it was evidently nothing to the purpose, 
unless it kad spoken of a set and determinate number of men as predes- 
tinated and called, independent of any consideration of their faith and 
obedience ; which number, as being determinate, would, by conse- 
quence, exclude the rest. As these are points on which the text is at 
least silent, there is nothing in it unfriendly to those arguments founded 
on explicit texts of holy writ, which have been already urged against 
this view of election ; and with this notion of election is refuted, also, 
the cognate doctrine of effectual calling, considered as a work of God 
in the heart, of which the elect only can be the subjects. But the pas- 
sage, having been pressed into so alien a service, deserves considera. 
tion; and it will be found that it indeed speaks of the privileges and 
hopes of true believers; but not of those privileges and hopes as 
secured to them by any such decree of election as the synod has advo- 
cated. To prove this, we remark, 1. That the chapter in which the 
text is found, is the lofty and animating conclusion of St. Paul’s argu- 
ment on justification by faith: it is a discourse of that present state of 
pardon and sanctity, and of that future hope of felicity, into which jus. 
tification introduces believers, notwithstanding those sufferings and per- 
secutions of the present life to which those to whom he wrote were 
exposed, and under which they had need of encouragement. It was, 
obviously, not in his design here to speak of the doctrines of election 
and non-election, however these doctrines may be understood. There is 
nothing in the course of his argument which leads to them; and those 
who make use of the text in question for this purpose are obliged, there. 
fore, to press it, by circuitous inference, into their service. 

2. As the passage stands in intimate connection with an important 
and elucidatory context, it ought not to be considered as insulated and 
complete in itself; which has been the great source of erroneous inter- 
pretations. Under the sufferings of the present time, the apostle encou- 
rages those who had believed with the hope of a glorious resurrection : 
this forms the subject of his consolatory remarks from verse 17 to 25, 
‘The assistance and “ intercession” of the Spirit; and the working of 
“all things together for good to them that love God, to them who 
are the called according to his purpose ;” clearly meaning those 
who, according to the Divine design, had received and embraced the 

(4) Sententia de Divina Prodest. Art. 7. Est autem Electio immutabile Dei 
propositum, &c. 
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Gospel in truth, form two additional topics of consolatory suggestion.— 
The passage under consideration immediately follows, and is in full, for 
the synod has quoted it short: “And we know that all things work toge. 
ther for good to them that love God, to them who'are the called (who 
are called) according to his purpose. For whom he did foreknow, he 
also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he 
might be the first born among many brethren. _ Moreover, whom he did 
predestinate, them he also called; and whom he called, them he also 
justified ; and whom he justified, them he also glorified.” The connec- 
tion is here manifest. “The sufferings of the present time could only 
work together for the good” of them that “love God,” by being con. 
nected with, and compensated in a future state by a glorious resurrec. 
tion from the dead ; and therefore the apostle shows that this was the 
design of God, the ultimate and triumphant result of the administration 
of his grace, that they who love God here, should be conformed to the 
image of his Son, in his glorified state, that he might be “ the first born 
among brethren :” the head and chief of the redeemed, who shall be 
acknowledged as his “ brethren,” and co-heirs of his glory. Thus the 
whole of the 29th verse is a reason given to show wuy “all things, how- 
ever painful in the present life, work together for good to them that love 
Gop ;” and it is therefore introduced by the connective particle, 6s, 
which has here, obviously, a casual signification, ‘for (because) whom 
he did foreknow, he also did predestinate.” 

3. The apostle is here speaking, we grant, not of the foreknowledge 
or predestination of bodies of men to Church privileges ; but of the ex- 
perience of believers, taken distributively and personally. This will, 
however, be found to strengthen our argument against the use made of 
the latter part of the passage by the synod of Dort. 

It is affirmed of believers, that they were “ foreknown.” This term 
may be taken in the sense of foreapproved. For not only is it common 
with the sacred writers to express approval by the phrase “to know ;” 
of which Hebraism the instances are many in the New Testament; but 
in Rom. xi, 2, “to foreknow,” is best interpreted into this meaning.— 
“God hath not cast away his people which he rorrxnew.” It is 
not of the whole people of Israel of which the apostle here speaks, as 
the context shows; but of the believing part of them, called subse- 
quently “the remnant according to the election of grace:” a clause 
which has been before explained. The question put by the apostle into 
the mouth of an objecting Jew, is, “Hath God cast away his people ?” 
This is denied; but the illustration taken from the reservation of seven 
thousand men, in the time of Elijah, who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal, proves that St. Paul meant to say, that God had cast off from 
being members of his Church, all but the remnant; all but his people 


whom he «foreknew ;” those who had Jaid aside the inveterate pip 
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dices of their nation, and had entered into the new Christian Church by 
faith. These he foreknew, that is approved; and so received them 
into his Church. In this sense of the term foreknew, the text in ques- 
tion harmonizes well with the context. “All things work together for 
good to them that love God,” &c. “For, whom he did: foreknow,” 
(approve as lovers of him,) “he predestinated to be conformed to the 
image of his Son,” in mind and temper here, and especially in glory 
hereafter. ; : 

The second sense of foreknowing is that of simple prescience; and 
if any prefer this we shall not dispute with him, since it will come to 
the same issue. . The foreknowledge of men must have respect either 
simply to their existence as persons, or as existing under some particular 
circumstances and characters. If persons only be the objects of this 
foreknowledge, then has God’s prescience no more to do with the salva- 
tion of the elect than of the non-elect, since all are equally foreknown 
as persons in a state of existence: and we might as well argue the 
glorification of the reprobate from God’s foreknowing them, in this 
sense, as that of the elect. The objects of this foreknowledge, then, 
must be men-under certain circumstances and characters; not in their 
simple existence as rational beings. If, therefore, the term “ foreknow,” 
in the passage above cited, “God hath not cast away his people whom 
he foreknew,” be taken in the sense of prescience, those of the general 
mass of Jews, who were not “cast away,” were foreknown under some. 
circumstance and character which distinguished them from the others ; 
and what this was is made sufficiently plain from the context,—the per- 
sons foreknown were the then believing part of the Jews, “even so then, 
at this present time also, there is a remnant according to the election of 
grace.” Equally clear are the circumstances and character under 
which, more generally, the apostle represents believers as having been 
foreknown in the text more immediately under examination. Those 
““whom he did foreknow,” are manifestly the believers of whom he 
speaks in the discourse; and who are called in chap. viii, 28, “them 
that love God.” Under some character he must have foreknown them, 
or his foreknowledge of them would not be special and distinctive ; it 
would afford no ground from which to argue any thing respecting them} 
it could make no difference between them and others. This specific 
character is given by the apostle ; but it is not that which is gratuitously 
assumed by the synod of Dort, a selection of them from the mass, with. 
out respect to their faith. It is their faith itself: for of believers only 
is St. Paul speaking as the subjects of this foreknowledge; and such 
believers too as “love God,” and who, having actually embraced the 
heavenly invitation, are emphatically said to be, as before explained, 
“called according to his purpose.” 

To predestinate, or to determine beforehand, is the next term in the 
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text ; but here it is also to be remarked, that the persons predestinated, 
or before determined to be glorified with Christ, are the same persons, 
under the same circumstances and character, as those who are said to 
have been foreknown of Gop; and what has been said under the former 
term, applies, therefore, in part, to this. ‘The subjects of predestination 
are the persons foreknown, and the persons foreknown are true believers: 
foreknown as such, or they could not have been specially or distinctively 
foreknown, according to the doctrine of the apostle. This predestina 
tion, then, is not of persons “ unro faith and obedience,” but of believing 
and obedient persons unto eternal glory. Nor are faith and obedience 
mentioned any where as the end of predestination, except in Ephesians 
chap. i, where we have already proved, when treating of election, that 
the predestination spoken of in that chapter, is the eternal purpose of 
God to choose the Gentile Ephesians into his Church, along with the 
believing Jews: and that what is there said is not intended of personal, 
but of collective election and predestination ; and that to the means and 
ordinances of salvation. For the argument, by which this is established, 
let the reader to prevent repetition, turn back. 

The passage before us, then, declares, that true believers were. fore- 
known and predestinated to eternal glory ; and when the apostle adds, 
“moreover whom he did predestinate, them he also called; and whom 
he called, them he also justified; and whom he justified, them he also 
glorified ;” he shows in particular how the Divine purpose to glorify 
believers is carried into effect, throug) ail its stages. The great instru- 
ment of bringing men to “ love God” is the Gospel; they are therefore 
CALLED, invited by it, to this state and benefit: the calling being obeyed, 
they are susTIFIED ; and being justified, and continuing in that state of 
grace, they are cLorirrep. ‘This is the plain and obyious course of the 
amplification pursued by the apostle ; but let us remark how many un- 
scriptural notions the synod of Dort engrafts upon it. First, a “certain 
number” of persons, not as believers, but as men, are foreknown ; then 
a decree of predestination to eternal life goes forth in their favour ; but 
still without respect to them as believiig men as the subjects of that 
decree ;—then we suppose, by another decree, (for the first cannot look 
at qualities at all,) and by a second predestination, they are to be made 
believers ;—then they are exclusively “called :” then infallibly justified ; 
and being justified, are infallibly glorified. In opposition to these no- 
tions, we haye already shown, that the persons spoken of are fore- 
known and predestinated as believers, not as men or persons; and we 
may also oppose Scriptural objections to every other part of the inter- 
pretation. 

As to calling, we allow that all of whom the apostle speaks are ne- 
cessarily “called ;” for since he is discoursing of the predestination of 


believers in Christ to eterna) glory, and does not touch the am of 
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the salvation, or otherwise, of those who have not the means of becom- 
ing such, the calling of the Gospel is necessarily supposed, as it is only 
upon that Divine system being proposed to their faith, that they could 
become believers in Christ. But though all such as the apostle speaks 
of are “called ;” they are not the only persons called: on the contrary, 
our Lord declares, that “ many are called, but few chosen.” . To confine 
the calling here spoken of to those who are actually saved, it was ne- 
cessary to invent the fiction of “ effectual calling,” which is made pecu- 
liar to the elect ; but calling is the invitation, and offer, and publication 
of the Gospel: a bringing men into a state of Christian privilege to be 
improved unto salvation, and not an operation in them. Effectual invita- 
tion, effectual offer, and effectual publication, are turns of the phrase 
which sufficiently expose the delusiveness of their comment. By effec- 
tual calling, they mean an inward compelling of the mind to embrace 
the outward invitation of the Gospel, and to yield to the inward solicita- 
tions of the Spirit which accompanies it ; but this, whether true or false, 
is'a totally different thing from all that the New Testament terms “ call- 
ing.” It is true, that some embrace the call, and others reject it, yet is 
there in the “calling” of the Scripture nothing exclusively appropriate 
to those who are finally saved; and though the apostle supposes those 
whom he speaks of in the text as “called,” to have been obedient, he 
confines not the calling itself te them so as to exclude others,—still 
% e called.” Nor is the synod more sound in assuming that all 
who are called are “justified.” If“many are called, and few chosen,” 
this assumption is unfounded: nay, all compliances with the call do not 
issue in justification ; for the man who not only heard the call, but came 
in to the feast, put not on the wedding garment, and was therefore finally 
east out. Equally contradictory to the Scripture is it so to explain St. 
Paul here, as to make him say, that all who are justified, are also glori- 
fied. The justified are glorified; but not, as we have seen from various 
texts of Scripture already, all who are justified. For if we have esta 
lished it, that the persons who “turn back to perdition ;” “ make shi, 
~wreck of faith, and of a good conscience ;” who turn out of the “ way of 
righteousness ;” who forget that they were “ purged from their old sins ;” 
‘who have “tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the world 
to come; and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost,” and were “sanc- 
tified” with the blood they afterward “counted an unholy thing ;” are 
represented by the apostles to have been in a state of grace and accept- 
ance with God, through Christ; then all persons justified are not infallibly 
glorified ; but only such are saved as “endure to the end;” and they 
only receive that “ crown of life” who are “ faithful unto death.” 

The clear reason why the apostle, having stated that true believers 
were foreknown and predestinated, introduces also the order and method 


of their salvation, was, to connect that salvetion with the Gospel, and 
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the work of Christ; and to secure to him the glory of it. The Gospel 
reveals it, that those who “love God” shall find that “all things work 
together for their good,” because (ér:) they are “ predestinated to be con- 
formed to the image of the Son of God,” in his glory ; yet the Gospel did 
not find them lovers of God, but made them so. Since, therefore, none 
but such persons were so forcknown and predestinated to be heirs of 
glory, the Gospel calling was issued according to “ his purpose,” or plan 
of bringing them that love him to glory, in order to produce this love in 
them. “ Whom” he thus called, assuming them to be obedient to the 
call, he justified ; “and whom he justified,’ assuming them to be faithful 
unto death, he “ glorified.” But since the persons predestinated were 
contemplated as believers, not as a certain number of persons ; then all 
to whom the invitation was issued might obey that call, and all might 
be justified, and all glorified. In other words, all who heard the Gospel 
might, through it, be brought to love God; and might take their places 
among those who were “ predestinated to be conformed to the image of 
his Son.” For since the predestination, as we have scen, was not of a 
certain number of persons, but of all believers who love God; then, either 
it must be allowed that all who were called by the Gospel, might take 
the character and circumstances which would bring them under the pre- 
destination mentioned by the apostle; or else those who deny this are 
bound to the conclusion, that God calls (invites) many whom he never 
intends to admit to the celestial feast; and not only so, but punishes 
them, with the severity of a relentless displeasure, for not obeying an 
invitation which he never designed them to accept, and which they 
never had the power to accept. In other words, the interpretation of 
this passage by the synod of Dort obliges all whe follow it to admit all 
the consequences connected with the doctrine of reprobation, as before 
stated. ’ 


— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


An ExammnaTIon oF CERTAIN PassaGEes OF SCRIPTURE, SUPPOSED To 
Lowr tar Extent or Curist’s Repemprion. 


Havine now shown that those passages of Holy Writ, in which the 
terms ELECTION, CALLING, PREDESTINATION, and FOREKNOWLEDGE 
occur, do not warrant those inferences, by which Calvinists attempt 
to. restrain the signification of those declarations with respect to the 
extent of the benefit of Christ’s death which are expressed in terms so 
universal in the New Testament, we may conclude our investigation of 
the sense of Scripture on this point by adverting to some of those insu- 
iated texts which are most frequently adduced to support the same con- 


_ vhysion. 
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John vi, 37, “All that the Father giveth me shall come to me; and 
him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” 

It is inferred from this, and some similar passages in the Geapalds that 
by a transaction between the Father and the Son, a certain number of 
persons, called “the elect,” were given to Christ, and in process cf came 
“drawn” to him by the Father ; and that as none can be saved but those 
thus “given” to him, and “drawn” by the Father, the doctrine of ¢ dis- 
tinguishing grace” is established; and the rest of mankind, not having 
been given by the Father to the Son, can have no saving participation 
in the benefits of a redemption, which did not extend to them. This 
fiction has often been defended with much ingenuity; but it remains a. 
fiction still unsupported by any good interpretation of the texts which 
have been assumed as its foundation. 

1. The first objection to the view usually taken by Calvinists of this 
text, is, that in the case of the perverse Jews, with whom the discourse 
of Christ was held, it places the reason of their not “ coming” to Christ, 
in their not having been “ given” to him by the Father; whereas our 
Lord, on the contrary, places it in themselves, and shows that he consi- 
dered their case to be in their own hands by his inviting them to come 
to him, and reproving them because they would not come. “Ye have 
not his word (the word of the Father) abiding in you; for whom he hath 
sent, him ye believe not,” John v, 38. “And ye will not come to me 
that ye may have life,” verse 40.“ How can ye believe, which receive 
honour one of another,” verse 44. “For had ye believed Moses, ye 
would have believed me, for he wrote of me,” verse 46. Now these 
statements cannot stand together; for if the true reason why the per. 
verse Jews did not believe in our Lord was, that they had not been given 
to him of the Father, then it lay not in themselves ; but if the reason was 
that “his word did not abide in them ;” that they ‘ would not come to: 
him ;” that they sought worldly “honour ;” finally, that they believed 
not Moses’s writings ; then it is altogether contradictory to these decla- 
rations, to place it in an act of God ; to which it is not attributed in any 
part of the ee toe : 

2. To be “given’ ’ by the Father to Christ, is a phrase abundantly 
explained in the context which this class of interpreters Senqrallye over- 
look. 

It had a special application to those pious Jews, who “waited for 
redemption at Jerusalem :” those who read and believed the writings of 
Moses, (a general term it would seem for the Old Testament Scriptures} ) 
and who were thus prepared, by more spiritual views than the rest, 
though they were not unmixed with obscurity, to receive Christ as the 
Messiah. Of this description were Peter, Andrew, Philip, Nathanael, 
Lazarus and his sisters, and many others. Philip says to Nathanael, 


“ We have found him of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did 
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write ;” and Nathanael was manifestly a pious Jew; for our Lord said 
of him, “ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” The light 
which such honest inquirers into the meaning of the Scriptures obtained 
as to the import of their testimony concerning the Messiah, and the cha- 
racter and claims of Jesus, is expressly attributed to the teaching and 
revelation of “the Father.” So, after Peter’s confession, our Lord 
exclaimed, “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar Jonah, for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee; but my Father which is in heaven.” This 
teaching, and its influence upon the mind is, in John vi, 44, called the 
“drawing” of the Father, « No man can come to me, except the Father 
draw him ;” for, that “to draw,” and “to teach,” mean the same thing, 
is evident, since our Lord immediately adds, «It is written in. the pro- 
phets, and they shall be all taught of God;” and then subjoins this exe- 
getical observation :—“ Every man, therefore, that hath heard, and hath 
learned of the Father, cometh to me.” Those who truly “ believed” 
Moses’s words, then, were under the Father’s illuminating influence, 
“heard and learned of the Father ;” were “drawn” of the Father; and 
so, by the Father, were “given to Christ,” as his disciples, to be more 
fully taught the mysteries of his religion, and to be made the saving 
partakers of its benefits :—for “this is the Father’s will which sent me, 
that of all which he hath given me (thus to perfect in knowledge, and to 
exalt in holiness,) I should lose nothing ; but should raise it up again at 
the last day.” Thus we have exhibited that beautiful. process in the 
werk of God in the hearts of sincere Jews, which took place in ther 
transit from one dispensation to another, from Moses to Christ. ‘Taught 
of the Father; led into the sincere belief, and genera] spiritual under- 
standing of the Scriptures as to the Messiah; when Christ appeared, 
they were “drawn” and “ given” to him, as the now visible and accre- 
dited Head, Teacher, Lord, and Saviour of the Church. All in this 
view is natural, explicit, and supported by the context; all in the Cal- 
vinistic interpretation appears forced, obscure, and inapplicable to the 
whole tenor of the discourse. For to what end of edification of any 
kind, were the Jews told that none but a certain number, elected from 
eternity, and given to him before the world was by the Father, should 
come to him; and that they to whom he was then speaking were not of 
that number? But the coherence of the discourse is manifest, when, in 
these sermons of our Lord, they were told that their not coming to Christ 
was the proof of their unbelief in Moses’s writings; that they were not 
“taught of Gop ;” that they had neither “heard nor learned of the Fa- 
ther,’ whom they yet professed to worship, and seek ; and that, as the 
hinderance to their coming to Christ was in the state of their hearts, it 
was remediable by a diligent and honest search of the Scriptures; and 
‘by listening to the teachings of God. To this very class of Jews our 
‘Lord, in this same discourse, says, * Search the Scriptures ;” to 
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what end were they to do this, if, in the Calvinistic sense, they were no! 
given to him of the Father? The text in question, then, thus opened by 
a reference to the whole discourse, is of obvious meaning. All that 
the Father giveth me after this preparing teaching, shall or wall come 
to me; (for it is simply the future tense of the indicative mood which 
is used; and no notion of irresistible influence is conveyed ;) and him 
that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.” The latter clause is 
added to show the perfect harmony of design between Christ and the 
Father, a point often adverted to in this discourse ; for “I came down 
from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent me.” 
Whom, therefore, the Father so gives, I receive: I enter upon my as- 
signed office, and shall be faithful to it. In reference also to the work 
of God in the hearts of men in general, as well as to the honest and 
inquiring Jews of our Lord’s day, these passages have a clear and inte- 
resting application. The work of the Father is carried on by his con- 
vincing and teaching Spirit ; but that Spirit “ testifies” of Christ, “leads” 
to Christ, and “gives” to Christ, that we may receive the full benefit of 
his sacrifice and salvation, and be placed in the Church of which he is 
the Head. But in this there is no exclusion. That which hinders 
others from coming to Christ, is that which hinders them from being 
“drawn” of the Father; from “hearing and learning” of the Father, 
in his holy word, and by his Spirit ; which hinderance is the moral state 
of the heart, not any exclusive decree ; not the want of teaching, or draw- 
ing ; but, as it is compendiously expressed in Scripture, a “ RESISTING 
of the. Holy Ghost.” 

Matt. xx, 15, 16, “Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with my 
own? Is thine eye evil because I am good? So the last shall be first, 
and the first last; for many are called but few chosen.” 

This passage has been often urged in proof of the doctrine of uncon- 
ditional election ; and the argument raised upon it is, that God has a 
right to dispense grace and glory to whom he will, on a principle of 
pure sovereignty ; and to leave others to perish in their sins. That the 
passage has no relation to this doctrine, needs no other proof than that 
it is the conclusion of the parable of the labourers in the vineyard. The 
householder gives to them that ‘‘ wrought but one hour” an equal reward 
to that bestowed upon those who had laboured through the twelve. The 
latter received the full price of the day’s labour agreed upon; and the 
former. were made subjects of a special and sovereign dispensation of 
grace. ‘The exercise of the Divine sovereignty, in bestowing degrees 
of grace, or reward, is the subject of the parable, and no one disputes 
it; but, according to the Calvinistic interpretation, no grace at all, no 
reward, is bestowed upon the non-elect, who are, moreover, punished 
for rejecting a grace never offered. ‘The absurdity of such a use of the 
aa is obvious. It relates to no such subject; for its moral mani- 
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festly relates to the reception of great offenders, and especially of the 
Gentiles, into the favour of Christ, and the abundant rewards of heaven. 

2 Timothy ii, 19, “ Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure, 
having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are his; and, Let every 
one that nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity.” 

The apostle, in this chapter, is speaking of those ancient heretics who 
affirmed “that the resurrection is passed already, and overthrew the 
faith of some.” Whatthen? ‘The truth itself is not overthrown; the 
foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, or inscription, « The 
Lord knoweth,” or approveth, or, if it please better, distinguishes and 
acknowledges, “them that are his ;” and, “ Let every one that nameth 
the name of Christ depart from iniquity ;” which is as much as to say 
that none are truly “the Lord’s” who do not depart from iniquity ; and 
that those whose faith is “overthrown” by the influence of corrupt prin- 
ciples and manners, are no longer accounted “his:” all which is per- 
fectly congruous with the opinions of those who hold the unrestricted 
extent of the death of Christ. Toward the Calvinistic doctrine, this text 
certainly bears no friendly aspect ; for surely it was of little consequence 
to any, to have their “faith overthrown,” if that faith never was, nor 
could be, connected with salvation. 

John x, 26, “ But ye believe not, because ye are not of my sheep, as 
I said unto you.” n 

The argument here is, that the cause of the unbelief of the persons 
addressed was, that they were not of the number given to Christ by the 
Father, from eternity, to the exclusion of all others. (5) Let it, how- 
ever, be observed, that in direct opposition to this, men are called the 
sheep of Christ by our Lord himself, not with reference to any supposed 
transaction between the Father and the Son in eternity, which is never 
even hinted at, but because of their qualittes and acts. “My sheep hear 
my voice, and I know them; and they follow me.” “A stranger will 
they not follow.” Why then did not the Jews believe? Because they 
had: not the qualities of Christ’s sheep: they were neither discriminating 
as to the voice of the shepherd, nor obedient to it. The usual Calvin. 
istic interpretation brings in our Lord, in this instance, as teaching the 
Jews that the reason why they did not believe on him, was, that they 
could not believe! for, as Mr. Scott says in the note below, “not being 
of that chosen remnant, they were left to the pride and enmity of their 
carnal hearts.” This was not likely to be very edifying to them. But 
the words of our Lord are manifestly words of reproof, grounded not 
upon acts of God, but upon acts of their own; and they are parallel to 


(5) “The true reason why they did not believe was, the want of that simple, 
teachable, and inoffensive temper, which characterized his sheep, For not being 
of that cHosen remnant, they were left to the pride and enmity of their carnal 
hearts.” (Scort’s Com.) : 
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the passages—* If Gop were your Father, ye would love me,” chap 
viii, 42.“ Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice,” xvii, 37. 
« How can ye believe, which receive honour one of another,” v, 44. 

John xiii, 18, “I speak not of you all: I know whom I have chosen : 
but that the Scripture may be a He that eateth bread with me 
hath lifted up his heel against me.’ 

« He perfectly knew,” says Mr. Scott on the passage, “ what persons’ 
he had chosen, as well as which of them were chosen unto salvation.” 
This is surely making our Lord utter a very unmeaning truism ; for as 
he chose the apostles, so he must have “ known” that he chose them. 
Dr. Whitby’s interpretauon is, therefore, to be taken in preference. “I 
nnow the temper and disposition of those whom I have chosen, and what: 
I m. y expect from every one of them; for which cause I said, * Ye are 
uot all clean ;’ but Goa in his wisdom hath permitted this, that as Ahitho- 
phel betrayed David, though he was his familar friend, so Judas, my 
familiar at my table, might betray the Son of God; and so the words 
recorded, Psalm xii, 9, might be fulfilled in him also of whom King David 
was the type.” (Voies in loc.) Certainly Judas was * chosen,” as well 
as the rest. “ Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil 7” 
nor have we any reason to conclude that Christ uses the term chosen 
differently in the two passages. When, therefore, our Lord says, “I 
know whom I have chosen,” the term Know must be taken in the sense 
of discriminating character. 

John xv, 16, “ Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and 
ordained you that ye should go and bring forth fruit.’ Mr. Seott, whom, 
as bemg a modern Calvinistic commentator, we rather choose again to 
quote, interprets—* chosen them unto salvation.” In its proper sense, 
we make no’objection to this phrase : it is a Scriptural one; but it must 
be taken in its own connection. Here, however, either the term 
“chosen” is to be understood with reference to the apostolic office, which’ 
is very agreeable to the context; or if it relate to the salvation of the 
disciples, it can have no respect to the doctrine of eternal election. For 
if the election spoken of were not an act done tr fime, it would have been’ 
unnecessary for our Lord, to say, * Ye have not chosen me ;” because 
it is obvious they could not choose him before they came into being. 
Another passage also, in the same discourse, farther proves, that the elec. 
tion mentioned was an act done ia time. “TI have chasen you out of the 
world,” verse 19. But if they were “chosen out of the world,” they’ 
were chosen subsequently to their being “in the world ;” and, therefore, 
the election spoken of is not eternal. The last observation will also 
deprive these interpreters of another favourite passage, * Those that thou 
gavest me I have kept, and none of them is lost, but the son of perdition.” 
The “ giving” here mentioned, was ne more an act of God in eternity, 


=a pretend, than the “ choosing” to which we have alreadyreferrea 
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for in the same discourse the aposiles are called “the men thou gavest 
me out of the world,” and were therefore given to Christ in time. The 
exception as to Judas, also, proves that this “ giving” expresses actual 
discipleship. Judas had been “ given” as well as the rest, or he could 
not have been mentioned as an exception; that is, he had been once 
“ found,” or he could not have been “Jost.” 2 Tim. i, 9, “ Who hath 
seved us, and called us with a holy calling, not according to our works, 
but eecording to his own purpose and grace, which was given us in 
Christ Jesus before the world began.” 

Mi. Scott here contends for the doctrine of the personal election of 
the persons spoken of, “from the beginning, or before eternal ages,” 
which is the most literal translation; and argues that this cannot be 
denied, without supposing “that all who live and die impenitent, may be 
said to be saved, and called with a holy calling ; because a Saviour was 
promised from the beginning of the world.” “Indeed,” he adds, “ the 
purpose of God is mentioned as thé reason why they, rather than others, 
were saved and called.” We shall see the passage in a very different 
light, if we attend to the following considerations. 

“The purpose and grace,” or gracious purpose, “ which was given us. 
in Christ Jesus before the world began,” is represented as having been 
“ }id in past ages;” for the apostle immediately adds, ‘but is now made 
manifest by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” It cannot be 
the personal election of believers, therefore, of which the apostle here 
speaks ; because it was saying nothing to declare that the Divine pur 
pose to elect them was not manifest in former ages; but was reserved 
to the appearing of Christ. Whatever degree of manifestation God’s 
purpose of personal election as to individuals receives, even the Cal- 
vinists acknowledge that it is made obvious only by the’ personal 
moral changes which take place in them tlirough their “ effectual call- 
ing,” faith, and regeneration. ‘Till the individual, therefore, comes into 
being, God’s purpose to elect him cannot be manifested; and those 
who were so elected, but did not live till Christ appeared, could not 
have their election manifested before he appeared. Again, if personal 
election be intended in the text, and calling and conversion are the proofs 
of personal election, then it is not true that the election of individuals to 
eternal life, was kept hid until the appearing of Christ ; for every true 
conversion, in any former age, was as much a manifestation of personal 
élection, that is of the peculiar favour and “ distinguishing grace” of 
God, as it is under the Gospel. A parallel passage in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, chap. iii, 4-6, will, however, explain that before us. 
“ Whereby, when ye read, ye may understand my knowledge in the 
mystery of Christ, which in other ages was not made known unto the 
sons of men, as it is now revealed unto the holy apostles and prophets 
by the Spirit; that the Gentiles should be fellow heirs, and of they same 
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body, and partakers of his promise in Christ by the said :? and in 
verse 11 this is called, in exact conformity to the phrase used in the Epis- 
tle to Timothy, “the eternal Surgeons which he paypal « in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” The “ purpose,” or “ gracious purpose,” mentioned in both 
places, as formerly. hidden, but “now manifested,” was therefore the 
purpose to form one universal Church of believing Jews and Gentiles; 
and in the text before us, the apostle, speaking in the name of all his fellow 
Christians, whether Jews or Gentiles, says that they were saved and called 
according to that previous purpose and plan— who hath saved us and 
called us,” &c. The reason why the Apostle Paul so often refers to 
“this eternal purpose” of God, is to justify and confirm his own ministry 
as a teacher of the Gentiles, and an assertor of their equal, spiritual 
rights with the Jews; and that this subject was present to his mind 
when he wrote this passage, and not an eternal, personal election, is 
manifest from verse 11, which is a part of the same paragraph, “ where- 
unto I am appointed a preacher, and an apostle, and a teacher of the 
Gentiles.” 

But, says Mr. Scott, “all who live and die impenitent, may then be 
said to be ‘ saved, and called with a holy calling,’ because a Saviour was 
promised from the beginning of the world,” But we do not say that 
any are saved only because a Saviour was promised from the beginning 
of the world; but that the apostle simply affirms that the salvation of 
believers, whether Gentiles or Jews, and the means of that salvation, 
were the consequences of God’s previous purpose, before the world 
began. All who are actually saved, may say, “ We are saved,” accord. 
ing to this purpose ; but if their actual salvation shut out the salvation 
of all others, then no more have been. saved than those included by the 
apostle in the pronoun “us,” which would prove too much. But Mr. 
Scott tells us that “ ‘the purpose of God’ is mentioned as the reason why 
they, rather than others, were thus saved and called.” It is mentioned 
with no such view. The purpose of God is introduced by the apostle 
as his authority for making to “the Gentiles” the offer of salvation; and 
as a motive to induce Timothy to prosecute the same glorious work, after 
his decease. ‘This is obviously the scope of the whole chapter. 

Acts xili, 48, “ And as many as were ordained to eternal life believed.” 
Mr, Scott is somewhat less confident than some others as to the support, 
which the Calvinistic system is thought to derive from the word rendered 
ordained. He, however, attempts to leave the impression upon the minds 
of his readers, that it means, “‘ appointed to eternal life.” 

We may, however, observe,— 

1. That the persons here spoken of were the Gentiles to whom the 
apostles preached the Gospel, upon the Jews of the same place “ putting 
it from them,” and “ judging” or proving “ themselves unworthy of eternal 


life.” But if the only reason why the Gentiles believed was, that they 
m y 
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were “ordained,” in the sense of personal predestination, “to eternal 
life ;” then the reason why the Jews believed not was the want of such 


2 predestinating act of God, and not as it is affirmed, an act of their own 
—the purine 1 away from them. 


2. This interpretation supposes that,all the elect Gentiles at Antioch 
believed at that time; and that no more, at least of full age, remained to 
believe. This is rather difficult to admit ; and therefore Mr. Scott says, 
‘* though it is probable that all who were thus affected at first, did not at 
that time believe unto salvation; yet many did.” But this is not accord- 
ing to the text, which says expressly, “as many as were ordained to 
eternal life believed :” so that such commentators must take this incon- 
venient circumstance along with their interpretation, that all the elect 
at Antioch were, at that moment, brought into Christ’s Church. ‘ 

3.. Even some Calvinists, not thinking that it is the practice of the 
apostles and evangelists to lift up the veil of the decrees so high as thie 
interpretation supposes, choose to render the words—“ as many as were 
determined,” or “ ordered” for eternal life. 

4, But we may finally observe, that, in no place in the New Testament, 
in which the same word occurs, is it ever employed to convey the meaning 
of destiny, or predestination : a consideration which is fatal to the argu- 
ment which has been drawn from it. The following are the only instances 
of its occurrence: Matt. xxviii, 16, ‘‘ Then the eleven disciples went away 
into Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus had appointed them.” Here 
the word means commanded, or at most agreed upon beforehand, and 
certainly conveys no idea of destiny. Luke vii, 8, “ For I also am a 
man set under authority.” _ Here the word means “ placed, or disposed.” 
Acts xv, 2, “ They determined that Paul and Barnabas should go up to 
Jerusalem.” Here it signifies mutual agreement and decision. Acts 
xxii, 10, “‘ Arise, and go into Damascus; and there it shall be told thee 
of all things which are appointed for thee to do.” Here it means com- 
mitted to, or appointed in the way of injunction ; but no idea of destiny 
is conveyed. Acts xxviii, 28, “ And when they had appointed him a day,” 
when they had fixed upon a day by mutual agreement; for St. Paul 
was not under the command or control of the visiters who came to him to 
hear his doctrine. Rom. xiii, 1, “The powers that be are ordained of . 
God :” clearly signifying constituted and ordered. 1 Cor. xvi, 15, “ They 
have addicted themselves to the ministry of the saints :” here it can mean 
nothing else than applied, devoted themselves to. ‘Thus the word never 
takes the sense of predestination ; but, on the contrary, when St. Luke 
wishes to convey that notion, he combines it with a preposition, and uses 
a compound verb—* and hath determined the times before appointed.” 
This was pre-ordination, and he therefore so terms it; but in the text in 
question he speaks not) of pre-ordination, but of ordination simply. The 
word employed ayia “to place, order, appoint, dispose, determine.” 

Vor. Il. 24 
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and is very variously applied. The prevalent idea is that of settling, or 
dering, and resolving ; and the meaning of the text is, that as many as 
were fixed and resolved upon eternal life, as many as were careful about, 
and determined on salvation, believed. For that the historian is speak- 
ing of the candid and serious part of the hearers of the apostles, in 
opposition to the blaspheming Jews; that is, of those Gentiles “who, 
when they heard this were glad, and glorified the word of the Lord,” 
is evident from the context. The persons who then believed, appear to 
have been under a previous preparation for receiving the Gospel; and 
were probably religious proselytes associating with the Jews. 

. Luke x, 20, “ But rather rejoice, because your names are written in 
heaven.” The inference from this text is, that there is a register of all 


Wey ‘the elect in the “ Book of Life,” and that their number, according to 


the doctrine of the synod of Dort, is fixed and determinate. Our Cal- 
vinistic friends forget, however, that names may be “ blotted out of the 
Book of Life :” and so the theory falls.—“ And if any man shall take 
away from the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away 
his part out of the Book of Life.” 

Prov. xvi, 4, “ The Lord hath made all things for himself; yea, even 
the wicked for the day of evil.” Ifthere be any relevance in this pas- 
sage to the Calvinistic theory, it must be taken in the supralapsarian 
sense, that the final cause of the creation of the wicked is their eternal 
punishment. It follows from this, that sin is not the cause of punish- 
ment; but that this flows from the mere will of God; which is a suffi- 
cient refutation. ‘The persons spoken of are “ wicked.” Either they 
were made wicked by themselves, or by God. If not by God, then to 
make the wicked for the day of evil, can only mean that he renders 
them who have made themselves wicked, and remain incorrigibly so, 
the instruments of glorifying his justice, “in the day of evil,” that is, in 
the day of punishment. The Hebrew phrase, rendered literally, is, 
“the Lord doth work all things for himself;” which applies as well to 
acts of government as to acts of creation. Thus, then, we are taught by 
the passage, not that God created the wicked to punish them, but so 
governs, controls, and subjects all things to himself’; nd so orders them 
for the accomplishment of his purpose, that the ed shall not escape 
his just displeasure ; since upon such men the day. of evil will ultimately 
come. It is therefore added in the next verse, “Though hand join in 
‘and, he shall not be unpunished.” (6) 

John xii, 37-40, “ But though he had done so many miracles before 
them, yet they believed not on him ; that the saying of Esaias the pro- 


(6) Holden translates the verse, ‘‘ Jehovah hath made all things for himself; 
yea, even the wicked he daily sustains;” and observes, ‘‘ should the received 
translation be deemed correct, ‘the day of evil’ would be considered by a iow 


of the age of Solomon, to mean, the day of trouble and affliction.” 
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phet might be fulfilled, which he spake, Lord, who hath believed our 


report? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed? There- — 


fore they could not believe, because that Esaias said again, He hath 
blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart ; that they should not see 
with their eyes, nor understand with their heart, and be converted, and 
I should heal them.” 

Mr. Scott’s interpretation is, in its first aspect, more moderate than 
that of many divines of the same school. It is—“ they had long shut 
their own eyes, and hardened their own hearts; and so God would give 
up many ef them to such judicial blindness, as rendered their conver- 


cause of their wickedness; but it was the declaration of God’s purp 


sion and salvation impossible. The prophecy was not the motive or re . 
ane 
i a 


which could not be defeated: therefore while this prophecy stood in 
Scripture against them, and others of like character, who hated the 
truth from the leve of sin, the event became certain; in which sense it 
is said, that they could not believe.” 

That, in some special and aggravated cases, and especially in that 
which consited in ascribing the miracles of Christ to Satan, and thus 
blaspheming the Holy Ghost ; (cases, however, which probably affected 
but a few individuals, and these principally the chief Pharisees and 
rabbins of our Lord’s time;) there was such a judicial dereliction as 
Mr. Scott speaks of, is allowed; but that it extended to the body of the 
Jews, who at that time did not believe in the mission and miracles of 
Christ, may be denied. The contrary must appear from the earnest 
manner in which their salvation was sought by Christ and his apostles, 
subsequently to this declaration; and also from the fact of great num- 
bers of this same people being afterward brought to acknowledge and 
embrace Christ and his religion. This is our objection to the former 
part of this interpretation. Not every one who is lost finally, is given 
up previously to judicial blindness. To be thus abandoned before death 
is a special procedure, which our Lord himself confines to the special 
case of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. To the latter part of the 
comment, the objection is still stronger. Mr. Scott acknowledges the 
wicked and wilful blindness of these Jews to be the cause of the judicial 
dereliction supposed. From this it would naturally follow, that this 


wilful blinding and hardening of their hearts, was the true reason why * 


they “could not believe,” as provoking God to take away his Holy 
Spirit from them. But Mr. Scott cannot stop here. He will have 
another cause for their incapacity to believe: not, indeed, the prophecy 
quoted from Isaiah by the evangelist ; but “ Gon’s purpose,” of which 
that prediction, he says, was the “declaration.” It follows, then, that 
“they could not believe,” because it was “Gop’s purpose which could 


not be defeated.” Agreeably to this Mr. Scott understands the pre- 
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diction as asserting, that the agent in blinding the eyes of the people 
reproved, that is, the obstinate Jews, was God himself. 

Let us now, therefore, more particularly examine this passage, and 
we shall find, 

1. That it affirms, not that their eyes should be blinded, or their ears 
closed, by a Divine agency, as assumed by Mr. Scott and other Calvin- 
ists. ‘This notion is not found in Isaiah vi, from which the quotation is 
made. ‘There the agent is represented to be the prophet himself. 
“Make the heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and 
shut their eyes; lest they see with their eyes,” &c. Now as the pro- 
phet could exert no secret direct influence over the minds of the disobe- 
dient Jews, he must have fulfilled this commission, if it be taken literally, 
by preaching to them a fallacious and obdurating doctrine, like that of 
the false prophets; but if, as we know, he preached no such doctrine, 
then are the words to be understood according to the genius of the 
Hebrew language, which often represents him as an agent, who is the 
occasion, however innocent and undesigned, of any thing being done by 
another. Thus the prophet, in consequence of the unbelief of the Jews 

‘of his day in those promises of Messiah he was appointed to deliver, 
and which led him to complain, “ Who hath believed our report!” be- 
came an occasion to the Jews of “ making their own hearts fat, and their 
ears heavy, and of shutting their eyes” against his testimony. The 
true agents were, however, the Jews themselves ; and by all who knew 
the genius of the Hebrew language they would be understood as so 
charged by the prophet. Thus the Septuagint, the Arabic, and the 
Syriac versions all agree in rendering the text, so that the people them- 
selves, to whom the prophet wrote, are made the agents of doing that 
which, in the style of the Hebrews, is ascribed to the prophet himself. 
So also, it is manifest, that St. Paul, who quotes the same scripture, 
Acts xxvill, 25-27, understood the prophet; “Well spake the Holy 
Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our fathers, saying, Go unto this 
people, and say, Hearing ye shall hear, and not understand; and seeing 
ye shall see, and not perceive: for the heart of this people is waxed 
gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes HAVE THEY 
closed ; lest they should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their heart, and should be converted, and I shoula 
heal them.” Nor in. the passage as it is given by St. John, is the 
blinding of the eyes of the Jews attributed to God. It stands, it is 
true, in our version, “ He hath blinded their eyes,” &c. But the Greek 
verbs have no nominative case expressed, and it is left to be supplied 
by the reader. Nor does the context mention the agent; and farther. 
if we supply the pronoun he, we cannot refer it to God, since the pas. 
sage closes with a change of person, “and I should heal them.” The 


agent blinding and hardening, and the agent attempting to “ heal,” can, 
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not, therefore, be the same, because they are opposed to each other, not 
only grammatically, but in design and operation. That agent, then, 
maybe “the*god of this world,” to whom the work of blinding them 
that believe not, is expressly attributed by the Apostle Paul; or St. 
John, familiar with the Hebrew style, might refer it to the prophet, who, 
consequentially, and through the wilful perverseness of the Jews, was 
the occasion of their making their own “hearts gross, and closing their 
ears ;” or, finally, the personal verb may be used impersonally, and the 
active form for the passive, of which critics furnish parallel instances. (7) 
But in all these views the true responsible agent and criminal doer is 
““q7HIS PEOPLE, ’—this perverse and obstinate people themselves; a 
point to which every part of their Scriptures gives abundant testimony. 

2. It may be denied that the prophecy of Isaiah here quoted is, as 
Mr. Scott represents it, “a declaration of God’s purpose, which could 
not be defeated.” A simple prophecy is not a declaration of purpose 
at all; but the declaration of a future event. If a purpose of Gop, to 
be hereafter accomplished, be declared, this declaration becomes more 
than a simple prophecy: it connects the act with an agent; and in the 
case before us, that agent is assumed to be Gop. But we have shown, 
that the agent in blinding the eyes, and closing the ears of these perverse 
Jews, is nowhere said to be Gop ; and therefore the prophecy is not a 
declaration of nis purpose. Again, if it were a declaration of God’s 
purpose, it would not follow that it could not be defeated : for prophetic 
threatenings are not absolute; but imply conditions. This is so far 
from being a mere assumption, that it is established by the authority of 
Almighty Gop himself, who declares, Jer. xviii, 7, 8, “ At what instant 
I shall speak concerning a nation, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to 
destroy it; if that nation, against whom I have pronounced, turn from 
their evil, I will repent of the evil that I-thought to do unto them.” 
Here we have a prophetic commination witered ; “at what instant I speak” 
—* that nation against whom I have pronounced.” We have also the 
purpose in the mind of Gop—*the evil that I thought ;” and yet this 
prediction might fail, and this purpose be defeated. So in the case of 
repentant Nineveh, the predicted destruction failed, and the wrathful 
purpose was defeated, without any impeachment of the Divine attributes : 
on the contrary, they were illustrated by this manifestation of the 
mingled justice and grace of his administration. Mr. Scott, like many 
others, argues as though the prediction of an event gave certainty to it. 
But the certainty or uncertainty of events is not created by prophecy. 
Prophecy results from prescience ; and prescience has respect to what 
will be, but not necessarily to what must be. Of this, however, more 
in its proper place. 

(7) See Whitby’s Paraphrase and Annot. and his Discourse on the Five Points, 


chap. i. 
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3. If this prophecy could be made to bear all that the Calvinists im- 
pose upon it, it would not serve their purpose. It would, even then, 
afford nq proof of general election and reprobation, since it has an exclu- 
sive application to the unbelieving part of the Jewish people only ; and 
is never adduced, either by St. John or by St. Paul, as the ground of 
any general doctrine whatever. 

Jude 4, “For there are certain men crept in unawares, who were 
before of old ordained to this condemnation, ungodly men,” é&c. 

The word which is here rendered ordained, is literally forewritten ; and 
the word rendered condemnation, signifies legal punishment, or judgment. 
The passage means, therefore, either that the class of men spoken of 
had been foretold in the Scriptures, or that their punishment had been 
there formerly typified, in those examples of ancient times, of which 
several are cited in the following verses; as Cain, Balaam, Korah, and 
the cities of the plain. Mr. Scott, therefore, very well interprets the 
text, when he says, “the Lord had foreseen them, for they were of old, 
registered to this condemnation: many predictions had, from the begin. 
ning, been delivered to this effect.” But when he adds, “ Nay, these 
predictions had been eztracts, as it were, from the registers of Heaven, 
even the secret and eternal decrees of God, in which he had determined 
to leave them to their pride and lusts, till they merited and received this 
condemnation,” we may well ask for the proof. All this is manifestly 
gratuitous ; brought to the text, and not deduced from it; and is, there- 
fore, very unworthy of a commentator. The “extracts” from the 
register of God’s decrees, as they are found in the Scriptures, contain no 
such sentiment as that these abusers of the grace of God only did that 
which they could not but do, in consequence of having been “left to 
their pride and lusts,” and excluded before they were born from the 
mercies of Christ. If this sentiment then is not in the “extracts,” it is 
not in the original register ; or else something is there which God, in his 
own revealed word, has not extracted, and respecting which the com- 
mentator must either have had some independent revelation, or have 
been guilty of speaking very rashly. On the contrary, in the parallel 
passage in 2 Peter ii, 1-3, where the same class of persons is certainly 
spoken of, so far are they from being represented as excluded from the 
benefits of Christ’s redemption, that they are charged with a specific 
crime, which necessarily implies their participation in it, with the crime 
of “denying the Lord that novenr them.” 

1 Cor. iv, 7, “For who maketh thee to differ from another ?” 

The context shows that the apostle was here endeavouring to repress 
that ostentation which had arisen among many persons in the Church 
of Corinth, on account of their spiritual gifts and endowments. This 
he does by referring those gifts to God, as the sole giver,—“ for who 


maketh thee to differ?” or who confers superiority upon thee? as the 
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sense obviously is; “and what hast thou that thou didst not receive ?” 
Mr. Scott acknowledges that “the apostle is here speaking more imme. 
diately of natural abilities, and spiritual gifts; and not of special and 
efficacious grace.” If so, then the passage has nothing to do with this 
controversy. The argument he however affirms, concludes equally in 
one case, as in the other ; and in his sermon on election he thus applies 
it: “Let the blessings of the Gospel be fairly proposed, with solemn 
warnings and pressing invitations, to two men of exactly the same cha- 
racter and disposition: if they are left to themselves in entirely similar 
circumstances, the effect must be precisely the same. But, behold, 
while one proudly scorns and resents the gracious offer, the other 
trembles, weeps, prays, repents, believes! Who maketh this man to 
differ from the other? or what hath he that he hath not received? The 
Scriptural answer to this question, when properly understood, decides 
the whole controversy.” (8) 

As this is a favourite argument, and a popular dilemma in the hands 
of the Calvinists, and so much is supposed to depend upon its solution, 
we may somewhat particularly examine it. 

Instead of supposing the case of two men “ of exactly the same cha- 
racter and disposition,” why not suppose the same man in two moral 
states? for one man who “proudly scorns the Gospel” does not more 
differ from another who penitently receives it, than the same man who 
has once scoffingly rejected, and afterward meekly submitted to it, 
differs from himself; as for instance, Saul the Pharisee from Paul the 
apostle. Now, to account for the case of two men, one receiving the 
Gospel, and the other rejecting it, the theory of election is brought in; 
but in the case of the one man in two different states, this theory cannot 
be resorted to. The man was elect from eternity; he is no outcast 
from the mercy of his God, and the redemption of his Saviour, and yet, 
in one period of his life, he proudly scorns the offered mercy of Christ, 
at another he accepts it. It is clear, then, that the doctrine of election, 
simply considered in itself, will not solve the latter case ; and by conse- 
quence it will not solve the former: for the mere fact, that one man 
rejects the Gospel while another receives it, is no more a proof of the 
non-election of the non-recipient, than the fact of a man now rejecting 
it, who shall afterward receive it, is a proof of his non-election. The 
solution, then, must be sought for in some communication of the grace 
of God, in some inward operation upon the heart, which is supposed to 
be a consequence of election; but this leads to another and distinct 
question. This question is not, however, the vincibility or invincibility 
of the grace of God, at least not in the first instance. It is, in truth, 
whether there is any operation of the grace of God in man at all tend- 
ing to salvation, in cases where we see the Gospel rejected. Is the man 


(8) Calvin puts the matter in much the same way. Inst. lib. iii, c. 24 
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who rejects perseveringly, and he who rejects but for a time, perhaps a 
long period of his life, left without any good motions or assisting influ- 


‘ence from the grace of Gop, or not? This question seems to admit of ~ 


but one of three answers. Either he has no gracious assistance at all, 


to dispose him to receive the Gospel; or he has a sufficient influence — 


of grace so to dispose him; or that gracious influence is dispensed in an 
insufficient measure. If the first answer be given, then not only are the 
non-elect left without any visitations of grace throughout life ; but the elect 
also are left without them, until the moment of their effectual calling. 
If the second be offered as the answer, then both in the case of the non- 
elect man who finally rejects Christ, and that of the elect man, who 
rejects him for a great part of his life, the saving grace of God must be 
allowed so to work as to be capable of counteraction, and effectual 
resistance. If this be denied, then the third answer must be adopted, 
and the grace of God must be allowed so to influence as to be design- 
edly insufficient for the ends for which it is given; that is, it is given 
for no saving end at all, either as to the non-elect, or as to the elect all 
the time they remain in a state of actual alienation from Christ. For 
if an insufficient degree of grace is bestowed, when a sufficient degree 
might have been imparted, then there must have been a reason for.restrain- 
ing the degree of grace to an insufficient measure; which reason could 
only be, that it might be insufficient, and therefore not saving. Now, 
two of the three of these positions are manifestly contrary to the word 
of Gop. To say that no gracious influence of the Holy Spirit operates 
4pon the unconverted, is to take away their guilt ; since they cannot be 
guilty of rejecting the Gospel if they have no power to embrace it, 
either from themselves, or by impartation, while yet the Scripture 
represents this as the highest guilt of men. All the exhortations, 
and reproofs, and invitations of Scripture, are, also, by this doctrine, 
turned into mockery and delusion; and, finally, there can be no such 
thing in this case, as “resisting the Holy Ghost ;” as “grieving and 
quenching the Spirit ;” as “doing despite to the Spirit of grace,” either 
in the case of the non-elect, who are never converted, or of the’ elect, 
before conversion: so that the latter have never been guilty of stubborn- 
ness, and obstinacy, and rebellion, and resistance of grace ; though these 
are, by them, afterward, always acknowledged among their sins. Nor 
did they ever feel any good motion, or drawing from the Spirit of God, 
before what they term their effectual calling; though, it is presumed, 
that few, if any of them, will deny this in fact. 

If the doctrine, that no grace is imparted before conversion, is then 


contradicted both by Scripture and experience, how will the case stand, 


as to the intentional restriction of that grace to a degree which is insu 
ficient to dispose the subject to the acceptance of the Gospel? If this 


view be held, it must be maintained equally as to the elect before their 
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conversion, and as to the non-elect. In that case, then, we have equal 
difficulty in accounting for the guilt of man, as when it is supposed 

» that no grace at all is imparted; and for the reproof’, calls, and invita- 
tions, and: threatenings of the word of God. For where lies the differ- 
ence between the absolute non-impartation of grace, and grace so 

‘ imparted as to be designedly insufficient for salvation ? Plainly there is 
none, except that we can see no end at all for giving insufficient grace ; 
a circumstance which would only serve to render still more perplexing 
the principles and practice of the Divine administration. It has no end 
of mercy, and none of justice ; nor, as far as can be perceived, of wis- 
dom. Not of mercy, for it effects nothing merciful, and designs not to 
effect it; not of justice, for it places no man under equitable responsi- 
bility ; not of wisdom, for it has no assignable end. The Scripture 
treats all men to whom the Gospel is preached as endowed with power, 
not indeed from themselves, but from the grace of God, to “turn at his 
reproof;” to come at his “call ;” to embrace his “ grace ;” but they 
have no capacity for any of these acts, if either of these opinions be 
true: and thus the word of Gop is contradicted. So also is experience, 
in both cases; for there could be no sense of guilt for having rejected 
Christ, and grieved the Holy Spirit, either in the non-elect never con- 
verted, or in the elect before conversion, if either they had no visitations 
of grace at all; or if these were designedly granted in an insufficient 
degree. 

It follows, then, that the doctrine of the impartation of grace to the 
unconverted, in a sufficient degree to enable them to embrace the Gos- 
pel, must be admitted; and with this doctrine comes in that of a power 
in man to use, or to spurn this heavenly gift and gracious assistance : 
in other words, a power of willing to come to Christ, even when men 
do not come; a power of considering their ways, and turning to the 
Lord, when they do not consider them, and turn to him; a power of 
praying, when they do not pray; and a power of believing, when they 
do not believe: powers all of grace; all the results of the work of the 
Spirit in the heart; but powers to be exerted by man, since it is man, 
and not God, who wills, and turns, and prays, and believes, while the 
influence under which this is done is from the grace of Gop alone. 
This is the doctrine which is clearly contained in the words of St. Paul, 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling; for it is God 
that worketh in you both to will and to do, of his own good pleasure ;” 
where, not only the operation of God, but the co-operation of man, are 
distinctly marked ; and are both held up as necessary to the production 
of the grand result—“ salvation.” 

It will appear, then, from these observations, that the question, “ Who 
maketh thee to differ?” as urged by Mr. Scott and others from the 
time of Calvin, is a very inapposite one to their purpose, for, 
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First, it is a question which the apostle asks with no reference to a 
difference in religious state, but only with respect to gifis and endow- 
ments. Secondly, the Holy Ghost gives no scathiiaity for such an © 
application of his words, as is thus made, in any other part of Scripture. 
Thirdly, it cannot be employed for the purpose for which it is dragged 
forth so often from its context and meaning ; for, in the use thus made 
of it, it is falsely assumed, that the two men instanced, the one who 
rejects, and the other who embraces the Gospel, are not each endowed 
with sufficient grace to enable them to receive God’s gracious offer. — 
Now this, we may again say, must either be denied or affirmed. If i 
be affirmed, then the difference between the two men consists, not where 
they place it, in the destitution or deficiency on the one hand, or in the 
plenitude on the other, of the grace of Gop; but in the use of grace: 
and when they say, “it is. God which maketh them to differ,” they say 
in fact, that it is God that not only gives sufficient grace to each ; but 
uses that grace for them. For if it be allowed that sufficient grace for 
repentance and faith is given to each, then the true difference between 
them is, that-one repents, and the other does not repent; the one 
believes, and the other does not believe: if, therefore, this difference is 
to be attributed to God directly, then the act of repenting, and the act 
of believing, are both the acts of Gop. If they hesitate to avow this, 
for it is an absurdity, then either they must give up the question as 
totally useless to them, or else take the other side of the alternative, that 
to all who reject the Gospel, sufficient grace to receive it is not given. 
How then will that serve them? They may say, it is true, when they 
take the man who embraces the Gospel, ““Who maketh him to differ 
but God, who gives this, sufficient grace to him?” but then we have an 
equal right to take the man who rejects the Gospel, and ask, « Who- 
maketh him to differ” from the man that embraces it? 'To this they 
cannot reply that he maketh himself to differ ; for that which they here 
lay down is, that he has either no grace at all imparted to him to enable 
him to act as the other; or, what amounts to the same thing, no suffi- 
cient degree of it to produce a true faith ; that he never had that grace ; 
that he is, and always must remain, as destitute of it as when he was 
born. He dees not, therefore, make himself to differ from the man who 
embraces the Gospel; for he has no power to imitate his example, and 
to make himself equal with him; and the only answer to our question 
s, “that it is God who maketh him to differ from the other,” by with. 
holding that grace by which alone he could be prevented from rejecting 
the Gospel; and this, so far from “ nines the whole. controversy,” 
is the very point in debate. “ 

This dilemma, then, will prove, when examined, but inconvenient to 
themselves ; for if sufficiency of grace be allowed to the unconverted, 


then the Calvinists make the acts of grace, as well as the gift of grace itself 
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to be theiwork of God in the sect: if sufficiency of grace is denied, 
then the unbelief and condemnation of the wicked are not from them. 
‘Selves, but from God. (9) The fact is, that this supposed puzzle has 
been always used ad captandum ; and is unworthy so grave a eaitae: 
versy ; and as to the pretence, that the admission of a power in man to 
use or to abuse the grace of Gop involves some merit or ground of glo- 
-rying in man himself, this is equally fallacious. The power “to will 
and to do,” is the sole result of the working of God in man. All is of 

ace: “By the grace of God,” must every one say, “I am what I 
a Here is no dispute; every good thought, desire, and tendency 
of the heart, and all its power to turn these to practical account by 
prayer, by faith, by the use of the means of grace, through which new 
power “to will and to do,’ new power to use grace, as well as new 
grace, is communicated, is of Gop. Every good act, therefore, is the 
use of a communicated power which is given of grace, as the stretch- 
ing out of the withered hand of the healed man was the use of the 
power communicated to his imbecility, and still working with the act, 
though not the act itself; and to attempt to lay a ground of boasting 
and self sufficiency in the assisted acceptance of the grace of God by 
us; and the empowered submission of our hearts to it, is as manifestly 
absurd as it would be to say, that the man, whose arm was withered, 
had great reason to congratulate himself on his share in the glory of the 
miracle, because he himself stretched out the invigorated member at the 
command of Christ; and because it was not, in fact, lifted up by the 
hand of him who, in that act of faith and obedience, had healed him. 

The question of the invincibility of Divine grace, is a point to be in 
another place considered. 

Acts xviii, 9, 10, “ Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace, 
for I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to hurt thee; for 7 
have much people in this city ™ +r, & 

Mr. Scott, to whom the doctrine of election is always present, says, 
“Tn this Christ evidently spake of those who were his by election, the 
gift of the Father, and his own purchase; though, at that time, in an 
unconverted state.” (Votes in loc.) It would have been more “ evident” 
had this been said by the writer of the Acts as well as by Mr. Scott, or 
any thing approaching to it. The “evidence,” we fear, was all in Mr. 
Scott’s predisposition of mind; for it nowhere else appears. The ex- 
pression is, at least, capable of two very satisfactory interpretations, in- 
dependent of the theory of Calvinistic election. It may mean, that there 
were many well so A and serious inquirers among the “Greeks” in 


(9) This Valvin ae, <t to say, ‘‘The supreme Lord, pieratsce, by de- 
priving of the comzaunication % his light, and leaving in darkness those whom 
he has reprobated, makes wav fo~ the accomplishment of his own predestins 
tion.” (Inst. lib. iii, c. Ys. io : 
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Corinth ; for when Paul turned from the Jews, he “entered into the 
house of Justus, one that worshipped Gov.” This man was a Greek 
proselyte ; and, from various Pye of the Acts of the Apostles it is plain, 
that this class of people were not “only numerous, but generally received 
the Gospel with joy, and were among the first who joined the primitive 
Churches. They manifested their readiness to receive the Gospel in 
Corinth itself when the Jews “opposed and blasphemed ; ;” and it is not 
improbable, that to such in sci who were in many places “a peo- 
ple prepared of the Lord,” reference is made, when our Saou 
speaking to Paul in this vision, says, “I have much people in this city.” 
Suppose, however, he speaks prospectively and prophetically, making 
his foreknowledge of an event the means of encouraging the labours of 
his devoted apostle, the doctrine of election follows neither from the fact 
of the foreknowledge of God, nor from prophetic declarations grounded 
upon it. Even Calvin founds not election upon Gon’s foreknowledge ; 
but upon his decree. 

‘A few other passages might be added, which are sometimes adduced 
as proofs of the Calvinistic theory of “election” and “ distinguishing 
grace ;” but they are all either explained by that view of Scriptural elec- 
tion which has been at large adduced, or are of very obvious interpreta- 
tion. I believe that I have omitted none, on which any great stress is 
laid in the controversy ; and the reader will judge how far those which 
have been examined serve to support those inferences which tend to 
limit the universal import of those declarations which prove, in the lite- 
ral sense of the terms, that our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, “ by the 
grace of God, tasted death for every man.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THEORIES WHICH LIMIT THE Extent or THE Deatu or Curist. 


We have, in the foregoing attempt to establish the doctrine of the 
redemption of all mankind against our Calvinistic brethren, taken their 
scheme in the sense in which it is usually understood, without noticing 
those minuter shades with which the system has been varied. In this 
discussion, it is hoped, that no expression has hitherto escaped incon. 
sistent with candour. Doctrinal truth would be as little served by this 
as Christian charity ; nor ought it ever to be forgotten by the theologi- 
cal inquirer, that the system which we have - brought under review has, 
in some of its branches, always embodied, and o oer preserved in various 
parts of Christendom, that truth which is vital to the Church, and salu. 
tary to the souls of men. It has numbered, too, among its votaries, 
many venerable names; and many devoted and holy men, whose writ- 
ings . ‘rank among the brightest lights of Scriptural criticism and 
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practical divinity. We think the peculiarities of their creed clearly 
opposed to the sense of Scripture, and fairly chargeable in argument 
with all those consequences we have deduced from them; and which, 
were it necessary to the discussion, might be characterized in still 
stronger language. Those consequences, howeyer, let it be observed, 
we only exhibit as logical ones. By many of this class of divines they 
are denied; by others modified; and by a third party explained away 
to their own satisfaction by means of metaphysical and subtle distinc- 
tions. As logical consequences only they are, therefore, in such cases, 
fairly to be charged upon our opponents, in any disputes which may 
arise. By keeping this distinction in view, the discussion of these 
points may be preserved unfettered; and candour and charity sustain 
no wound. 

_ We shall now proceed to justify the general view we have taken of 
the Calvinistic doctrine of election, predestination, and partial redemp- 
tion, by adducing the sentiments of Calvin himself, and of Calvinistie 
theologians and Churches ; after which our attention may be directed, 
briefly, to some of those more modern modifications of the system, 
which, though they differ not, as we think, so materially, from the 
original model.as some of their advocates suppose, yet make conces- 
sions not unimportant to the more liberal, and, as we believe, the only 
Scriptural theory. 

Calvin has at large opened his sentiments on election, in the third 
book of his Institutes. (The following quotations are made from Allen’s 
translation. London, 1823.) “ Predestination we call the eternal decree 
of God; by which he hath determined in himself what he would have 
to become of every individual of mankind. For they are’not all created 
with similar destiny ; but eternal life is foreordained for some, and eter- 
nal damnation for others. Every man, therefore, being created for one 
or other of these ends, we say, he is predestinated, either to life, or to 
death.” After having spoken of the election of the race of Abraham, 
and then of particular branches of that race, he proceeds, “Though it is 
sufficiently clear that God, in his secret counsel, freely chooses whom he 
will, and rejects others, his gratuitous-election is but half displayed till 
we come to particular individuals, to whom God not only offers salva- 
tion, but assigns it in such a manner, that the certainty of the effect is 
liable to no suspense or doubt.” He sums up the chapter, in which he 
thus generally states the doctrine, in these words: (chap. 21, book iii :) 
“In conformity, therefore, to the clear doctrine of the Scripture, we 
assert, that by an eternal and immutable counsel, God hath once for all 
determined both whom he would admit to salvation, and whom he would - 
condemn to destruction. We affirm that this counsel, as far as con- 
cerns the elect, is founded on his gratuitous mercy, totally irrespective of 


human merit; but that to those whom he devotes to condemnation, the 
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gate of life is closed by a just and irreprehensible, but incomprehenst- 

ble judgment. In the elect, we consider calling as an evidence of elec- 

tion ; and justification as another token of its manifestation, till they 

. arrive in glory, which constitnies its completion. As God seals his elect 

+ ' by vocation and justification, so by excluding the reprobate from the 

knowledge of his name, and sanctification of his Spirit, he affords an 
other indication of the judgment that awaits them.” 

In the commencement of the following chapter (book iii, chap. 22,) 
he thus rejects the notion that predestination is to be understood as 
resulting from God’s foreknowledge of what would be the conduct of 
either the elect or the reprobate. “It is a notion commonly enter- 
tained, that Gop, foreseeing what would be the respective merits of 
eve. y individual, makes a correspondent distinction between different 
persons; that he adopts as his children such as he foreknows will be 
deserving of his grace; and devotes to the damnation of death others, 
whose dispositions he sees will be inclined to wickedness and impiety. 
‘Thus they not only obscure election by covering it with the veil of fore- 
knowledge, but pretend that it originates in another cause.” —_ Consist- 
ently with this, he a little farther on asserts, that election does not flow 
from holiness; but holiness from election. “ For when it is said, that 
the faithful are elected that they should be holy, it is fully implied, that 
the holiness they were in future to possess, had its origin in election.” 
He proceeds to quote the example of Jacob and Esau, as loved and 
hated before they had done good or evil, to show that the only reason 
of election and reprobation is to be placed in God’s “secret counsel.” , 
He will not allow the future wickedness of the reprobate to have been 
considered in the decree of their rejection, any more than the righteous. 
ness of the elect as influencing their better fate. “God hath mercy on 
whom he will have merey ; and whom he will he hardeneth. You see 
how he (the apostle) attributes both to the mere will of Gon. — Hf, 
therefore, we can assign no reason why he grants mercy to his people, 
but because such is his pleasure, neither shall we find any other cause 
but his will for the reprobation of others. For when God is said to 
harden, or show mercy to whom he pleases, men are taught by this de- 
claration, to seek no cause beside his will.” (Book iii, chap. 22.)— 
“Many, indeed, as if they wished to avert odium from Gop, admit 
election in such a way as to deny that any one is reprobated. But 
this is puerile and absurd; because election itself could not exist with. 
out bemg opposed to reprobation:—whom God passes by, he therefore 
reprobates ; and from no other cause than his determination to exclude 
them from the inheritance which he predestines for his children.” (Book 
iii, chap. 23.) 

This is the scheme of predestination as exhibited by Calvin; and it 
is remarkable, that the answers which he is compelled to give to objec. 
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tions did not unfold to this great and acute man its utter contrariety to 
the testimony of God, and to all established notions of equity among 
men. ‘To the objection taken from justice, he replies, “'They (the ob- 
jectors) inquire by what right the Lord is angry with his creatures who 


had not provoked him by any previous offence ; for that to devote to. 


destruction whom he pleases, is more like the caprice of a tyrant, than 
the lawful sentence of a judge. If such thoughts ever enter into the 
minds of pious men, they will be sufficiently enabled to break their vio- 
lence by this one consideration, how exceedingly presumptuous it is, 
only to inquire into the causes of the Divine will; which is, in fact, and 
is justly entitled to be, the cause of every thing that exists. For if it 
has any cause, then there must be something antecedent on which it 
depends, which it is impious to suppose. For the will of God is the 
highest rule of justice ; so that what he wills must be considered just, 
for this very reason, because he wills it.” The evasions are here curi- 
ous. 1. He assumes the very thing in dispute, that God has willed the 
destruction of any part of the human race, “for no other cause than 
because he wills it ;” of which assumption there is not only not a word 
of proof in Scripture; but, on the contrary, all Scripture ascribes the 
death of him that dieth to his own will, and not to the will of Gop; and 
therefore contradicts his statement. 2. He preteuds that to assign any 
cause to the Divine will is to suppose something antecedent to, some- 
thing above God, and, therefore, “impious ;” as if we might not sup- 
pose something ry God to be the rule of his will, not only without any 
impiety, but with truth and piety; as, for instance, his perfect wisdom, 
holiness, justice, and goodness: or, in other words, to believe the exer- 
cise of his will to flow from the perfection of his whole nature ; a much 
more honourable and Scriptural view of the will of Gop than that which 
subjects it to no rule, even in the nature of God himself. 3. When he 
calls the will of God, “the highest rule of justice,” beyond which we 
cannot push our inquiries, hc confounds the will of God, as a rule of 
justice to us, and as a rule to himself. This will is our rule; yet even 
then, because.we know that it is the will of a perfect being; but when 
Calvin represents mere will as constituting God’s own rule of justice, he 
shuts out knowledge, discrimination of the nature of things, and holi- 
_ hess; which is saying something very different to that great truth, that 
God cannot will any thing but what is perfectly just. It is to say that 
blind will, will which has no respect to any thing but itself, is God’s 
highest rule of justice ; a position which, if presented abstractedly, many 
of the most ultra Calvinists would spurn. 4. He determines the ques- 
tion by the authority of his own metaphysics, and totally forgets that 
one dictum of inspiration overturns his whole theory,—God “ willeth all 
men to be saved :” a declaration, which, in no im rt of the sacred volume, 


's opposed or limited by any contrary declaratior ? 
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Galas not, however, content thus to leave the matter ; but resorts 
to an argument in which he has been generally followed by those who 
have adopted his system with some mitigations. “ As we are all cor 
rupted by sin, we must necessarily be odious to Gop, and that not from 
tyrannical cruelty; but in the most equitable estimation of justice. If 
all whom the Lord predestinates to death are, in their natural condi- 
tion, liable to the sentence of death, what injustice do they complain of 
receiving from him?’ To this Calvin very fairly states the obvious 
rejoinder made in his day; and which the common sense of mankind 
will always maké,—“ They object, were they not by the decree of Gop 
antecedently predestinated to that. corruption which is now stated as the 
cause of their condemnation? When they perish in their corruption, 
therefore, they only suffer the punishment of that misery into which, in 
consequence of his predestination, Adam fell, and precipitated his ste 
rity with him.” The manner in which Calvin attempts to ae oe 
objection, shows how truly unanswerable it is upon his sy «1 
confess,” says he, ‘ indeed, that all the descendants of Adam oiies 
Divine will, into that miserable condition in which they are now in- 
volved ; and this is what I asserted from the beginning, that we must 
always return at last to the sovereign determination of God’s will ; the 
cause of which is hidden in himself. But it follows not, therefore, that 
God is liable to this reproach ; for we will answer them in the language 
of Paul, ‘O man, who art thou that repliest against God? Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus ? ”— 
That is, in order to escape the pinch of the objection, he assumes, that 
St. Paul affirms that God has “formed” a part of the human race for 
eternal misery ; and that by imposing silence upon them, he mtended to 
declare that this proceeding in Gop was just. Now the passage may 
be proved from the context to mean no such thing; but, if that failed, 
and it were more obscure in its meaning than it really is, such an inter. 
pretation would be contradicted by many other plain texts of Holy Writ, 
of which Calvin takes no notice. Even if this text would serve the 
purpose better, it gives no answer to the objection; for we are brought 
round again, as indeed Calvin confesses, to his former, and indeed only 
argument, that the whole matter, as he states it, is to be referred back 
to the Divine will; which will, though perfectly arbitrary, is, as he 
contends, the highest rule of justice. _ “I say, with Augustine, that the 
Lord created those whom he certainly foreknew would fall into destruc. 
tion; and that this was actually so, because he willed it; but of his 
will, it belongs not to us to demand the reason, which we are incapable 
of comprehending: nor is it reasonable that the Divine will should be 
made the subject of controversy with us, which is only another name 
for the highest rule of justice.” Thus he shuts us out from pursuing 
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grant, that we are bound not “to break through and gaze ;” but not 
so, when man, without authority, usurps this authority, and warns us off 
from his own inclosures, as though we were trespassing upon the pecu- 
liar domains of God himself. Calvin’s evasion proves the objection 
unanswerable. For if all is to be resolved into the mere will of God as 
to the destruction of the reprobate; if they were created for this pur- 
pose, as Calvin expressly aflirms; if they fell into their corruption in 
pursuance of God’s determination; if, as he had said before, « God 
passes them by, and reprobates them, from no other cause than his 
determination to exclude them from the inheritance of his children,” 
why refer to their natural corruption at all, and their being odious to 
sGothin that state, since the same reason is given for their corruption as 
for ‘their reprobation !—Not any fault of theirs; but the mere will of 


: bow the reprobation hidden in his secret counsel,” and not grounded 


e yisible and tangible fact of their demerit. Thus the election 
ta by Calvin is not a choice of some persons to peculiar grace from 
the whole mass, equally deserving cf punishment; (though this is a 
sophism ;) for, in that case, the decree of reprobation would rest upon: 
God’s foreknowledge of those passed by as corrupt and guilty, which: 
notion he rejects. “For since God foresees future events only in con- 
sequence of his decree that they shall happen, it is useless to contend 
about foreknowledge, while it is evident that all things come to pass rather 
by ordination and decree. It is a HORRIBLE DECREE, I confess; but no 
one can deny that God foreknew the future fate of man before he cree- 
ated him; and that he did foreknow it, because it was appointed by his 
own decree.” Agreeably to this, he repudiates the distinction between 
will and permission. “ ’For what reason shall we assign for his permit- 
ting it, but because it is his will? It is not probable, however, that man 
procured his own destruction by the mere permission, and without any 
appointment of God.” 
With this doctrine he again makes a singular attempt to reconcile 
the demerit of men :—‘ Their perdition depends on the Divine predes- 


_. tination in such a manner, that the cause and matter of it are found tn 


themselves. . For the first man fell because the Lord had determined it 
should so happen. The reason of this determination is unknown to us. 
Man, therefore, falls according to the appointment of Divine providence ; 
but he falls by his own fault. ‘The Lord had a little before pronounced 
every thing that he had made to be ‘ very good.’ Whence, then, comes 
the depravity of man to revolt from his Gop? Lest it should be thought to 
come from creation, God approved and commended what had proceeded 
from himself. By his own wickedness, therefore, man corrupted the 
nature he had received pure from the Lord, and by his fall he drew all 
his posterity with him to destruction.” It is in this way that Calvin 


attempts to avoid the charge of making God the author of sm. But’ 
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how Gop should not merely permit the defection of the first man, but 
appoint it, and will it, and that his will should be the “ necessity of 
things,” all which he had before asserted, and yet that Deity should not 
be the author of that which he appointed, willed, and imposed a neces- 
sity upon, would be rather a delicate inquiry. It is enough that Calvin 
rejects the impious doctrine, and even though his principles directly 
lead to it, since he has put in his disclaimer, he is entitled to be ex- 
empted from the charge ;—but the logical conclusion is mevitable. 

In much the same manner he contends that the necessity of sinning 
is laid upon the reprobate by the ordination of Gop, and yet denies God 
to be the author of their sin, since the corruption of men was derived 
from Adam, by his own fault, and not from Gop. Here, also, although” 
the difficulty still remains of conceiving how a necessity of sinning 
should be laid on the descendants of Adam, and that without any coun- 
teraction of grace ia the case of the reprobate, and that this should be 
attributable to the will of God as its cause, while yet God, in no sense” 
injurious to his rfections, is to be regarded as the author of sin, we 
still admit Calvin’s disclaimer ; but then he cannot have the advantage 
on both sides, and must renounce this or some of his former positions. 
He exhorts us “rather to contemplate the evident cause of condemna- 
tion, which is nearer to us, in the corrupt nature of mankind, than search 
afier a hidden, and altogether incomprehensible one, in the predestina- 
tion of Gop.” “For, though, by the eternal providence of Gop, man was 
created to that misery to which he is subject, yet the ground of it he 
has derived from himself, not Gop ; since he is thus ruined, solely in 
consequence of his having degenerated from the pure creation of Gop 
to vicious and impure depravity.” Thus, almost in the same breath, he 
affirms that men became reprobate from no other cause than “the will 
of God,” and his “ sovereign determination ;”’—that men have no reason 
“to expostulate with God, if they are predestinated to eternal death, 
without any demerit of their own, merely by his sovereign will ;”—and 
then, that the corrupt nature of mankind is the evident and nearer cause 
of condemnation ; (which cause, however, was still a matter of “ap. 
pointment,” and “ ordination,” not “ permission ;”) and that ian is 
“ruined solely in consequence of his having degenerated from the pure 
state in which God created him.” Now these propositions manifestly 
fight with each other; for if the reason of reprobation be laid in man’s 
Corruption, it cannot be laid in the mere will and sovereign determina- 
tion of Gon, unless we suppose him to be the author of sin. It is this 
offensive doctrine only which can feconcile them. For if God so wills, 
and appoints, and necessitates the depravity of man, as to be the author 
of it, then there is no inconsistency in saying that the ruin of the repro- 

- bate is both from the mere will of God, and from the corruption of their 


_ bature, which is but the result of that will. The one is then, as Calvin’ 
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states, the “evident and nearer cause,” the other the more remote and 
hidden one; yet they have the same source, and are substantially acts 
of the same will. But if it be denied that God is, in any sense, the 
author of evil, and if sin is from man alone, thenis the “ corruption of 
nature” the effect of an independent will; and if this be the “ real 
source,” as he says, of men’s condemnation, then the decree of reproba- . 
tion rests not upon the sovereign will of God, as its sole cause, which he 
affirms ; but upen a cause dependent on the will of the first man. But 
as this is denied; then the other must follow. Calvin himself indeed 
contends for the perfect concurrence of these proximate and remote 
causes, although, in point of fact, to have been perfectly consistent with 
self, he ought rather to have called the mere will of Gop Tan CAUSE 
of the decree of reprobation, and the corruption of man THE MEANS by 

- whieh itis carried into effect: language which he sanctions, and which 
many of his followers have not scrupled to adopt. 

“, So fearfully dogs this opinion involve in it the consequences that in 
sin man is the instrument, and God the actor, tha craic be main- 
tained, as stated by Calvin, without this conclusion. es as two causes 
of reprobation aye expressly laid down, they must be either opposed to 
each other, er be consenting. If they are opposed, the scheme is. given 
up; if consenting, then are both reprobation and human corruption the 
results of the same will, the same decree and necessity. It would be 
trifling to say that the decree does not influence; for if so, it is no de- 
eree in Calyin’s sehse, who understands the decree of Gop, as the fore- 
going extracts and the whole third book of his Institutes plainly show, 
as appointing what shall be, and by that appointment making it necessary. 
Otherwise he could not reject the distinction between will and permis- 
sion, and avow the sentiment of St. Augustine, “that the will of God is 
the necessity of things; and that what he has willed will necessarily 
come to pass.” (Book iii, chap. 23, sec. 8.) So, in writing to Castalio, 
he makes the sin of Adam the result of an act of God. “ You say 
Adam fell by his free will. I except against it. That he might not 
fall, he stood in need of that strength and constancy with which God 
armeth all the elect, as long as he will keep them blameless. Whom 
God has elected, he props up with an invincible power unto perseverance. 
Why did he not afford this to Adam, if he would have had him stand in 
his integrity ?” (1) And with this view of necessity, as resulting from 
the decree of God, the immediate followers of Calvin coincide; the end 
and the means, as to the elect, and as to the reprobate, are equally fixed 
by the decree ; and are both to be traced to the appointing and ordain- 
éng willof God. On such a scheme it is, therefore, worse than trifling 
to attempt to make out a case of justice in favour of this assumed Divine 
procedure, by alleging the corruption and guilt of man: a point whith. 

(1) Quoted in Bishop Womack’s Calvinist Cabinet Unlocked p. at fy % 
ad 
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indeed, Calvin himself, in fact, gives up when he says, “ that the repro- 
bate obey not the word of Gop, when made known to them, is justly 
imputed to the wickedness and depravity of their hearts, provided it be 
at the same time stated, that they are abandoned to this depravity, be- 
cause they have been raised up by a just, but inscrutable judgment of 
Gop, to display his glory in their condemnation.” (Inst. book ii, chap. 
24, sec. 14.) 

It is by availing themselves of these ineffectual struggles of Calvin to 
give some colour of justice to his reprobating decree, by fixing upon the 
corruption of man as a cause of reprobation, that some of his followers 
have endeavoured, in the very teeth of his own express words, to reduce 
his system to supralapsarianism. ‘This was attempted by Amyraldus ; 
who was answered by Curcellceus, in his tract “ De Jure Dei in Crea- 
turas.” This last writer, partly by several of the same passages we 
have given above from Calvin’s Institutes, and by extracts from his 
other writings, proves that Calvin did by no means, consider man, as 
fallen, to be the object of reprobation; but man not yet created; man 
as to be created, and so reprobated, under no consideration in the Divine 
mind of his fall or actual guilt, except as consequences of an eternal pre- 
terition of the persons of the reprobate, resolvable only intc the sovereign 
pleasure of God. ‘The references he makes to men as corrupt, and to 
their corrupt state as the proximate cause of their rejection, are all 
manifestly used to parry off rather than to answer objections, and some- 
what to soften, as Curcellceus observes, the harsher parts of his system. 

And, indeed, for what reason are we so often brought back to that un 

failing refuge of Calvin and his followers, “the presumption and wick- 
edness of replying against God?” For if reprobation be a matter of 
human desert, it cannot be a mystery ; if it be uate punishment for 
an adequate fault, there is no need to urge it upon us to bow with sub. 
mission to an unexplained sovereignty. We may ac d, there is no need 
to speak of a remote or first cause of reprobation, if the prowimate cause 
will explain the whole case ; and that Calvin’s continual reference to 
God’s secret counsel, and will, and inserutable judgment, could have no 
aptness to his argument. (2) Among English divines, Dr. Twiss has 


(2) Amyraldus tamen, ut eum infra lapsum substitisse probet, in constituendo 
reprobationis objecto, profert quedam loca in quibus ille corrupte mass@ meminit, 
et hujus decreti equitatem ab originali peccato arcessit. Sed facilis est responsio, 
Nam Calvinus ipse, qua ratione ista cuni iis que attuli sint concilianda nos docet 
nimirum adhibita distinctione inter propinquam reprobationis causam, quam resi- 
dentem in nobis corruptionem esse vult, et remotam, que sit unicum Dei bene- 
placitum, Et quanquam variis in locis causam propinquam, veluti ad sententie 
sue duritiem emolliendam aptiorem, magis videatur urgere; ita tamen id facit ut 
non rard consilit arcani, voluntatis occulta, judicti inscrutabilis, et similium, qui- 
bus primam rejectionis causam solet designare, ibidem simul meminerit. (De 
Jure Dei, &c, cap. x.) 
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sufficiently defended Calvin from the charge, as he esteems it, of sub: 
lapsarianism ; and, whatever merit Twiss’s own supralapsarian creed 
may have, his argument on this point is unanswerable. 

This then is the doctrine of Calvin, which was followed by several 
of the Churches of the reformation, who in this respect distinguished 
themselves from the Lutherans. (3) It was a doctrine, however, un- 
known in the primitive Churches; and may be ranked among those 
errors which the pagan philosophy subsequently engrafted upon the 
faith of Christ. (4) 

Bishop Tomline’s “ Refutation of Calvinism,” although very errone- 
ous in some of its doctrinal views, has some valuable and conclusive 
quotations from the ancient fathers, proving “that the peculiar tenets of 
Calvinism are in direct opposition to the doctrines maintained in the 
first ages.” They also show that there is a great similarity between 
some points in that system and several of the most prevalent of the 
early heresies. ‘“’The Manicheans denied the freedom of the human 
will; and spoke of the elect as persons who could not sin, or fail of sal- 
vation.” The fruitful source of these notions was the Gnosticism of 
early times, which was the worst part of the speculative pagan philo- 
sophy, engrafted on a corrupted Christianity; and was vigorously op- 
posed by the fathers, from the earliest date. In this system of affected 
and dreaming wisdom it was assumed, that some souls were created 
bad, and others good; and that they sprung, therefore, from different 
principles, or creators. Origen contended, in opposition to these specu- 


lations, that all souls were by nature of the same quality; that the a. 


of the freedom of will made the differences we see in practice ; and tha 


(3) ‘* The es Church, in the largest import of the word, comprises all 
the religious co nities which have separated themselves from the Church of 
Rome. In this <a are often used by English writers; but having 
been adopted’ by t 1e French Calvinists to describe their Church, this term is most 
commonly used on the continent as a general appellation of all the Churches 
who profess the doctrines of Calvin. About the year 1541, the Church of Ge- 
neva was placed by the magistrates of that city under the direction of Calvin, 
where his learning, eloquence, and talents for business, soon attracted general 
notice. By degrees his fame reached to every part of Europe. Having prevailed 
upon the senate of Geneva to found an academy, and place it under his superin- 
tendence; and having filled it with men, eminent throughout Europe for their 
learning and talent, it became the favourite resort of all persons who leaned to 
the new principles, and sought religious and literary instruction. Trom Ger- 
many, France, Italy, England, and Scotland, numbers crowded to the new aca- 
demy, and returned from it to their native countries, saturated with the doctrine 
of Geneva; and burning with zeal to propagate its creed.” (Baal Life of 
Grotius.) 

(4) This was the view of Melancthon, who, in writing to Peucer, says, 
««Lelius writes to me, and says, that the controversy respecting the SrorcaL 
Fare is agitated with such uncommon fervour at Geneva, that one individual is 
cast in\ prison because he happened to differ from Zeno.” ‘ 
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this liberty rendered them liable to reward and to punishment ; ascrib- 
ing, however, this recovered freedom of the will, which had been lost in 
Adam, to the grace of Christ. The Platonism which he mixed up with 
his system was justly resisted in the Church ; but his doctrine of the 
freedom of the will prevailed generally in the east. It was afterward 
carried to a dangerous extent by Pelagius, whose doctrine was modified 
by Cassian. These discussions called Augustine into a controversy, 
which carried him to the opposite extreme; and appears to have re- 
vived the Manichean notions of his youth in such a degree as grertly to 
tinge many parts of his system with that heresy. He was a powerful, 

ut unsteady writer; and has expressed himself so inconsistently as to 
have divided the opinions of the Latin Church, where his authority has 
always been greatest. He held, although his writings afford many pas- 
sages contradictory of the statement, that “ God, from the foundation of 
the world, decreed to save some men, and to consign others to eternal 
punishment.” Notwithstanding his authority, his views on predestina- 
tion and grace appear to have made no great impression upon even the 
western Church, where the Collations of Cassian, a disciple of Chry- 
sostom, a work which has been called semi-Pelagian, was held in ex- 
tensive estimation ; so that substantially no great difference of opinion 
appeared between the western and the Greek Churches, on these points, 
for several centuries. In the ninth century St. Austin’s doctrines were 
revived and asserted by Goteschale, who was as absurdly as wickedly 
persecuted on that account. His doctrines were condemned in two 
councils; and the controversy was laid to rest, until the subtle questiong 
contained in it were revived by the schoolmen. Thomas Aquinas and 
the Dominicans adopted the strongest views of Augustine on predestina- 
tion and necessity, and improved upon them; Scotus and the Francis. 
cans took the opposite side ; and the infallibility of the pope has not yet 
been employed to settle this point. By condemning Jansenias, however, 
while it has honoured Augustine, that Church, as Bayle observes, (Dic. 
tionary, Art. Augustine,) has involved itself in great perplexities. The 
authority of this father with the Church of Rome was indeed an adyan- 
tage which the first reformers did not fail to make use of. From him 
they supported their views on justification by faith ; and finding so much 
of evangelical truth on this and some other subjects in his writings, they 
were insensibly biassed to the worst parts of his system. Luther re. 
covered from this error in the latter part of his life; and the Lutheran 
Churches settled in the doctrine of universal redemption. (5) Augustin. 


(5) “It is pleasing,” says Dr. Copleston, ‘and satisfactory, to trace the pro. 
gress of Melancthon’s opinions upon the subject. In the first dawning of the 
reformation le, as well as Luther, had been led into those metaphysical discus. 
sions which Calvin afterward moulded into a system, and incorporated with his 
exposition of the Christian doctrine. But so early as the year 1529 he renounced 
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ism, as perfected and systematized by the able hand of Calvin, was 
received by several of the reformed Churches; and gave rise to a con- 
troversy which has remained to this day, though happily it has of late 
been conducted with Jess asperity. The system, as issued by Calvin, 
has, however, undergone various modifications: some theologians and 
their followers, having carried out his principles to their full length, so 
as to advocate or sanction the Antinomian heresy , while others, either 
to avoid this fearful result, or perceiving the discrepancy of the harsher 
parts of the theory with the word of God, have impressed upon it a more 
mitigated aspect. 

The three leading schemes of predestination, prevalent among the 
reformed Churches previous to the synod of Dort, are thus stated in the 
celebrated Declaration of Arminius before the states of Holland. They 
comprehend the theories generally known by the names of supralapsa- 
rian and sublapsarian. 

“ The First, or Creabilitarian, or supralapsarian opinion, is, 1. That 
God has absolutely and precisely decreed to save certain particular men 
by his mercy or grace; but to condemn others by his justice; and to do 
all this, without having any regard in such decree to righteousness or 
sin, obedience or disobedience, which could possibly exist on the part of 
one class of men, or the other. 2. That for the execution of the pre- 
ceding decree, God determined to create Adam, and all men in him, in 
an upright state of original righteousness; beside which, he also or- 
dained them to commit sin, that they might thus become guilty of eter- 
nal condemnation, and be deprived of original righteousness. 38. That 
those persons whom God has thus positively wished to save, he has 
decreed, not only to salvation, but also to the means which pertain to 
it; that is, to conduct and bring them to faith in Christ Jesus, and to per- 
severance in that faith ; and that he also leads them to these resulis by 
a grace and power that are irresistible ; so that it is not possible for 


this error, and expunged the passages that contained it from the later editions 
of his ioci Theologici. Luther, who had in his early life maintained the same 
opinions, after the controversy with Erasmus about free will, never taught them; 
and although he did not, with the candour of Melancthon, openly retract what 
he had once written, yet he bestowed the highest commendations on the last 
editions of Melancthon’s Work, containing this correction. (Preface to the first 
volume of Luther’s Works; A D. 1546.) He also serupled not to assert publicly, 
that at the beginning of the reformation, his creed was not completely settled s 
(Laur. Bampt. Lect. note 21 to Sermon ii:) and in his last work of any import. 
ance, he is anxious to point out the qualifications with which all he had ever 
said, on the doctrine of absolute necessity, ought to be received.” ‘* Vos ergo, 
gui nunc me audistis, memineritis me hoc docuisse, non esse inquirendum de 
Predestinatione Dei absconditi, sed in ilis acquiescendum, que revelantur per 
vocationem et per ministerium verbi ..... Hee eadem alibi quoque in meis 
libris protestatus sum, et nune etiam viva voce trado: Ideo sum excusatus. (Op 


vol. vi, p. 325.) 
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them to do otherwise than believe, persevere in faith, and be saved 
4. That to those, whom, by his absolute will, God has foreordained to 
perdition, he has also decreed to deny that grace which is necessary and 
sufficient fur’salvation ; and does not, in reality, confer it upon them; so 
that they qgpouher placed in a possible condition, nor in any abate 
of believing, or of being saved.” (6) 

The sxconp opinion differs from the former; but is still supralapsa: 
rian. It is,— ‘ 

“1, That God determined within himself, by an eternal immutable 
decree, to make, according to his good pleasure, the smaller portion out 
of the general mass of mankind, partakers of his grace and glory. But, 
accordipg to his pleasure, he passed: by the greater portion of men, and 
reft them in their own nature, which is incapable of any thing super- 
natural ; and did not communicate to them that saving and supernatural 
grace by which their nature, if it still retained its integrity, might be 
strengthened ; or by which, if it were corrupted, it might be restored, for 
a demonstration of his own liberty: yet after God had made these men 
sinners, and guilty of death, he punished them with death eternal, for a 
demonstration of his justice.”—*“ As far as we are capable of compre- 
hending their scheme of reprobation, it consists of two acts, that of PRE- 
TERITION, and that of PREDAMNATION. PRETERITION is antecedent to 
all things, and to all causes which are either in the things themselves, 
or whith arise out of them; that is, it has no regard whatever to any 
sin, and only views man bindée an absolute and general aspect. Two 
means are foreordained for the execution of the act of PRETERITION : 
dereliction in a state of nature which, by itself, is incapable of every 
thing supernatural ; and the non-communication of supernatural grace, 
by which their nature, if in a state of integrity, might be strengthened, 
and if in a state of corruption, might be restored. PreDamNaTIon is 
antecedent to all things; yet it does by no means exist without a fore- 
knowledge of the cause of damnation. It views man asa sinner obnoxious 
to damnation in Adam, and as, on this account, perishing through the 
necessity of Divine justice.” 

This opinion differs from the first in this, that it does not lay down the 
creation or the fall as a mediate cause, foreordained of God for the exe- 
cution of the decree of reprobation; yet this second kind of predestina- 
tion places election, with regard to the end, before the fall, as also 
preterition, or passing by, which is the first part of reprobation. «But 
though the inventors of this scheme,” says Arminius, “have been desirous 
of using the greatest precaution, lest it might be concluded from their 


(6) This statement of the supralapsarian and sublapsarian theories, as given 
by Arminius, might be illustrated and verified by quotations from the elder Cal- 
vinistic divines : the reader will, however, find what is amply sufficient in those 
given in Bishop Womack’s Calvinistic Cabinet Unlocked, 
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doctrine, that God is the author of sin with as much show of probability 
as it is deducible from the first scheme ; yet we shall discover, that the 
fall of Adam cannot possibly, according to their views, be considered in 
any other manner than as a necessary means for the execution of the 
preceding decree of predestination. For, first, it states th od deter- 
mined by the decree of reprobation to deny to man tice which 
was necessary for the confirmation and strengthening of his nature, that 
it might not be corrupted by sin; which amounts to this, that God de- 
creed not to bestow that grace which was necessary to avoid sin; and 
from this must necessarily follow the transgression of man, as proceed- 
ing from a law imposed upon him. The fall of man is, therefore, a 
means ordained for the execution of the decree of reprobation.” — 

“2, It states the two parts of reprobation to be preterition and pre- 
damnation. ‘Those two parts, (although the latter views man as a sinner, 
and obnoxious to justice,) are, according to that decree, connected to- 
gether by a necessary and mutual bond, and are equally extensive ; for 
those whom God passed by in conferring grace, are likewise damned. 
Indeed, no others are damned except those who are the subjects of this 
act of preterition. From this, therefore, it must be concluded, that sin 
necessarily follows from the decree of reprobation or preterition ; be- 
cause, if it were otherwise, it might possibly happen, that a person who 
had been passed by might not commit sin, and from that circumstance 
might not become liable to damnation. This second opinion on predes- 
tination, therefore, falls into the same inconvenience as the first,—the 
making God the author of sin.” (Declaration.) 

The rxrrp opinion is sublapsarian ; in which man, as the object of 
predestination, is considered as fallen. (7) It is thus epitomized by Ar- 
minius :-— 

«‘ Because God willed within himself from all eternity to make a de- 
cree by which he might elect certain men and reprobate the rest, he 


(7) The question as to the object of the decrees has gone out, as Goodwin says, 
among our Calvinistic brethren into “endless digladiations and irreconcilable 
divisions :—some of them hold, that men simply and indefinitely considered, are 
the object of these decrees. Others contend, that men considered as yet to be 
created, are this object. A third scrt stands up against both the former with 
this notion, that men considered as already created, and made, are this object. 
A fourth disparageth the conjectures of the three former with this conceit, that 
men considered as fallen, are this object. Another findeth a defect in the single- 
ness or simplicity of all the former opinions, and compoundeth this in opposition 
to them, that men considered both as to be created, and as being created and 
as fallen, together, are the proper object of these troublesome decrees. A sixth 
sort formeth us yet another object, and this is, man considered as salvable, or capa- 
ble of being saved. A seventh not liking the faint complexion of any of the 
former opinions, delivereth this to us as strong and healthful, that men considered 
as damnable, are this object. Others yet again, superfancying all the former, con- 
neit men, considered as creable, or possible to be created, to be the object so 
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viewed and considered the human race not only as created, but likewise 
as fallen or corrupt; and, on that account, chnoxious to malediction. 
Out of this lapsed and accursed state God determined to liberate certain 
individuals, and freely to save them by his grace, for a declaration of 
his mercy ; but he resolved in his own just judgment, to leave the rest 
under malediction, for a declaration of his justice. In both these cases 
God acts without the least consideration of repentance and faith in those 
whom he elects, or of impenitence and unbelief in those whom he repro- 
bates. This opinion places the fall of man, not as a means foreordain- 
ed for the execution of the decree of predestination, as before explained ; 
but as something that might furnish a pro@resis, or occasion for this 
decree of predestination.” (Declaration.) 

With this opinion, however, the necessity of the fall is so generally 
connected, that it escapes the difficulties which environ the preceding 
scheme in words only ; for whether, in the decree of predestination, man 
is considered as creatable, or created and fallen, if a necessity be laid 
upon | ny part of the race to sin, and to be made miserable, whether 
from that which rendered the fall inevitable, or that which rendered the 
fall the inevitable means of corrupting their nature, and producing entire 
moral disability without relief, the condition of the reprobate remains 
substantially the same; and the administration under which they are 
placed, is equally opposed to justice as to grace. For let us shut out 
all these fine distinctions between acts of sovereignty and acts of justice, 
preterition and predamnation, and fully allow the principle, that all are 
fallen in Adam, in what way can even the sublapsarian doctrine be sup- 
ported? It has two objects: to avoid the imputation of making God 
the author of sin, and to repel the charge of his dealing with his crea- 
tures unjustly. We need only take the latter as necessary to the. argu- 
ment, and show how utterly they fail to turn aside this most fatal objec- 
tion drawn from the justice of the Divine nature and administration. 

It is an easy and plausible thing to say, in the usual loose and general 
manner of stating the sublapsarian doctrine, that the whole race having 
fallen in Adam, and become justly liable to eternal death, God might, 
without any impeachment of his justice, in the exercise of his sovereign 
grace, appoint some to life and salvation by Christ, and leave the others 
to their deserved punishment. But this is a false view of the case, built 
upon the false assumption that the whole race were personally and indi- 


highly contested about. A ninth party disciple the world with this doctrine, 
that inen considered as labiles, or capable of falling, are the object; and whether 
all the scattered and conflicting opinions about the objects of our brethren’s 
decrees of election and reprobation, are bound up in this bundle or not, we can- 
not say.” (Agreement of Brethren, §-c.) 

In modern times these subtile distinctions have rather fallen ‘into desuetude 
among Calvinists, and are reducible to a much smaller number. 
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vidualiy, in consequence of Adam’s fall, absolutely liable to eternal death. 
That very fact which is the foundation of the whole scheme, is easy to 
be refuted on the clearest authority of Scripture ; while not a passage 
can be adduced, we may boidly affirm, which sanctions any such doc- 
tine. 

“'The wages of sin is death.” That the death which is the wages or 
penalty of sin extends to eternal death, we have before proved. , 
“sin is the transgression of the law ;” and in no other light is it repre- 
sented in Scripture, when eternal death is threatened as its penalty, than 
as the act of a rational being sinning against a law known or knowable ; 
and as an act avoidable, and not forced or necessary. 

Taking these principles, let them be applied to the case before us. 

The scheme of predestination in question contemplates the human 
race as fallen in Adam. It must, therefore, contemplate them either 
as seminally in Adam, not being yet born; or as to be actually born 
into the world. exe 

In the former case, the only actual beings to be charged with sin, 
«the transgression of the law,” were Adam and Eve; for the rest of the 
human race not being actually existent, were not capable of transgress- 
ing; or if they were, in a vague sense, capable of it by virtue of the 
federal character of Adam; yet then only as potential, and not as actual 
beings; beings, as the logicians say, in posse, not inesse. Our first parents 
rendered themselves liable to eternal death. This is granted; and-had 
they died “1N THE Dav” they sinned, which, but for the introduction of 
a system of mercy and long suffering, and the appointment of a new kind 
of probation, for any thing that appears, they must have done, the human 
race would have perished with them, and the only conscious sinners 
would have been the only conscious sufferers. But then this lays no 
foundation for election and reprobation ;—the whole race would thus 
have perished without the vouchsafement of mercy to any. 

This predestination must, therefore, respect the human race fallen in 
Adam, as to be born actually, and to have a real as well as a potential 
existence ; and the doctrine will be, that the race so contemplated were 
made unconditionally liable to eternal death, In this case the decree 
takes effect immediately upon the fall, and determines the condition of 
every individual, in respect to his being elected from this common misery, 
or his being left in it; and it rests its plea of justce upon the assumed 
fact, that every man is absolutely liable to eternal death wholly and en- 
tirely for the sin of Adam, a sin to which he was not a consenting party, 
because he was not in actual existence. .But if eternal death be the 
“wages of sin;” and the sin which receives such wages be the trans- 
gression of a law by a voluntary agent, (and this is the rule as laid down 
by God himself,) then on no Scriptural principle is the human race to be 


considered absolutely liable to personal and conscious eternal death for 
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the sin of Adam ;. and so the very ground assumed by the advocates of 
this theory is unfounded. 

But perhaps they will bring into consideration the foreknowledge of 
actual transgression as contemplated by the decree, though this notion 
is repudiated by Calvin, and the rigid divines of his school; but we 
_ teply to this, that either the sin of Adam was a sufficient reason for the 
_actual infliction of a sentence of eternal death upon his descendants, or 

it was not. If not, then no man will be punished with eternal death, as 
the consequence of Adam’s sin, and that sentence will rest upon actual 
transgressions alone. If, then, this be allowed, there comes in an im- 
portant inquiry: Are the actual transgressions of the non-elect evitable, 
or necessary? If the former, then even the reprobate, without the grace 
of Christ, which they cannot have, because he died not for them, may 
avoid all sin, and consequently keep the whole law of God, and claim, 
though still reprobates, to be justified by their works. But if sin be una- 
voidable and necessary as to them, in consequence both of the corrupt 
nature they have derived from Adam, and the withholding of that sancti- 
fying influence which can be imparted only to the elect, for whom alone 
Christ died, how are they to be proved justly habie, on that account, to 
eternal death? This is the penalty of sin, of sin as the transgression 
of the law; but then law is given only to creatures in a state of trial, 
either to those who, from their unimpaired powers, are able to keep it; 
or to those to whom is made the promise of gracious assistance, upon 
their asking it, in order that they may be enabled to obey the will of 
God; and in no case are those to whom God issues his commands sup- 
posed in Scripture to be absolutely incapable of obedience, much less 
liable to be punished, without remedy, for not obeying, if so incapacitated. 
This would, indeed, make the Divine Being a hard master, “ reaping 
where he has not sown ;” which is the language only of the “wicked 
servant ;” and therefore to be abhorred by all good men. But if a point 
so obviously at variance with truth and equity be maintained, the doc- 
trine comes to this, that men are considered, in the Divine decree, as 
justly liable to eternal death, (their actual sins beitig foreseen,) because 
they have been placed by some previous decree, or higher branch of the 
same decree, in circumstances which necessitate them to sin: a doc- 
trine which raises sublapsarianism into supralapsarianism itself. This 
is not the view which God gives us of his own justice ; and it is contra. 
dicted by every notion of justice which has ever obtained among men: 
nor is it at all relieved by the subtilty of Zanchius and others, who dis. 
tinguish between being necessitated to sin, and being forced to sin; and 
argue, that because in sinning the reprobate follow the motions of their 
own will, they are justly punishable ; though in this they fu'fil the pre- 
destination of Gop. The true question is, and it is not at all affected 
by such merely verbal distinctions, Can the reprobate do otherwise 
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than sin, and could they ever do otherwise? They sin willingly, it is 
said. This is granted; but could they ever will otherwise? The will 
is but one of many diseased powers of the soul. Is there, as to them, 
any cure for this disease of the will? According to this scheme, there 
is not; and they will from necessity, as well as act from necessity ; 

that the difficulty, though thrown a step backward, remains in fi 
force. +> 

In support of their notion, that the penalty attached to original sin is 
eternal death, they allege, it is true, that the Apostle Paul represents all 
men under condemnation in consequence of their connection with the 
first Adam ; and attributes the salvation of those who are rescued from 
the ruin, only to the obedience of the second Adam. This is granted ; 
but it will not avail to establish their position, that the human race being 
all under an absolute sentence of condemnation to eternal death, almighty 
God, in the exercise of his sovereign grace, elected a part of them to 
salvation, and left the remainder to the justice of their previous sentence. 

For, 1. Supposing that the whole human: race were under condem. 
nation in their sense, this will not account for the punishment of those 
who reject the Gospel. Their rejecting the Gospel is represented in 
Scripture as the sole cause of their condemnation, and never merely as 
an aggravating cause, as though they were under an irreversible pre- 
vious sentence of death, and that this refusal of the Gospel only height- 
ened a previously certain and inevitable punishment. An aggravated 
cause of condemnation it is; but for this reason, that it is the rejection 
of a remedy, and an abuse of mercy, neither of which could have any 
place in a previously fixed condition of reprobation. If, therefore, it is 
true that “ruts is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men love darkness rather than light,” we must conclude, that the 
previous state of condemnation was not irremediable and unalterable, or 
this circumstance, the rejection “ of the light,” or revelation of mercy in 
the Gospel, could not be their condemnation. 

2. Leaving the meaning of the apostle in Rom. v, out of our consi- 
deration for a moment, the Scriptures never place the final condemna- 
tion of men upon the ground of Adam’s offence, and their connection 
with him. Acruat sin forms the ground of every reproving charge ; 
of every commination ; and, beyond all doubt, of the condemnetory sen- 
tence at the day of judgment. To what ought we to refer, as explain- 
ing the true cause of the eternal punishment of any portion of our race, 
but to the proceedings of that day, when that eternal punishment is to 
be awarded? Of the reason of this proceeding, of the facts to be charged, 
and of the sins to be punished, we have very copious information in the 
Scriptures ; but these are evil works, and disbelief of the Gospel. No- 
where is it said, or even hinted in the most distant manner, that men will 


be sentenced to eternal death, at that day, either because of Adam’s sin 
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or because their connection with Adam made them inevitably corrupt 
in nature, and unholy in conduct; from which effects they could not 
escape, because God had from eternity resolved to deny them the grace 
necessary to this end. 

3. The true view of the apostle’s doctrine in Rom. v, is to be aseer- 
tained, not by making partial extracts from his discourse ; but by taking 
the argument entire, and in all its parts. 

The Calvinists assume, that the apostle represents what the penal 
condition of the human race would have been had not Christ interposed 
as our Redeemer. Here is one of their great and leading mistakes, 
for St. Paul does not touch this point. The Calvinist assumes, that the 
whole race of men, but for the decree of election, would not only have 
come into actual-being, but have been actually and individually punished 
for ever; and, on this assumption, endeavours to justify his doctrine of 
the arbitrary selection of a part of mankind to grace and salvation, the 
other being left in the state in which they were found. Even this is 
contrary to other parts of their own system ; for the reprobate are placed 
in an infinitely worse condition than had they been merely thus left with- 
out a share in Christ’s redemption; because, even according to Calvin- 
istic interpreters, their condemnation is fearfully aggravated; and by 
that which they have no means of avoiding, by actual sin and unbelief. 
But the assumption itself is wholly imaginary. For the apostle speaks 


not of what the human race would have been, that is, he affirms nothing 


as to their penal condition, in case Christ had not undertaken the office 
of Redeemer; but he looks at their moral state and penal condition, as 
the case actually stands: in other words, he takes the state of man as it 
was actually established after the fall, as recorded in the book of Gene- 
sis. No child of Adam was actually born into the world until the pro- 
mise of a Redeemer had been given, and the virtue of his anticipated 
redemption had begun to apply itself to the case of the fallen pair; con- 
sequently, all mankind are born under a constitution of mercy, which 
actually existed before their birth. What the race would have been, 
had not the redeeming plan been brought in, the Scriptures nowhere tell 
us, except that a sentence of death to be executed “ in the day” in which 
the first pair sinned, was the sanction of the law under which they were 
placed ; and it is great presumption to assume it as a truth, that they 
would have multiplied their species only for eternal destruction. That 
the race would have been propagated under an absolute necessity of 
sinning, and of being made eternally miserable, we may boldly affirm to 
be impossible; because it supposes an administration contradicted by 
every attribute which the Scriptures ascribe to Gop. What the actual 
state of the human race is, in consequence both of the fall of Adam and 
of the interposition of Christ; of the imputation of the effects of the 


offence of the one, and of the obedience of the other; is the only point. 
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to which our inquiries can go, and to which, indeed, the argument of the 
apostle is confined. 

‘There is, it is true, an imputation of the consequences of Adam’s sin 
to his posterity, independent of their personal offences ; but we can only 
ascertain what these consequences are by referring to the apostle him- 
self. One of these consequences is asserted explicitly, and others are 
necessarily implied in this chapter and in other parts of his writings. 
That which is here explicitly asserted is, that parw passed upon all 
men, though they have not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s trans. 
gression, that is, not personally; and therefore this death is to be 
regarded as the result of Adam’s transgression alone, and of our having 
been so far “ constituted sinners” in him, as to be liable to it. But then 
the death of which he here speaks, is the death of the body; for his 
argument, that “death reigned from Adam to Moses,” obliges us to 
understand him as speaking of the visible and known fact, that men in 
those ages died as to the body, since he could not intend to say that all 
the generations of men, from Adam to Moses, died eternally. The 
death of the body, then, is the first effect of the imputation of Adam’s 
sin to his descendants, as stated in this chapter. A second is neces- 
sarily implied; a state of spiritual death,—the being born into the world 
with a corrupt nature, always tending to actual offence. This is known 
to be the apostle’s opinion, from other parts of his writings; but that 
passage in this chapter in which it is necessarily implied, is verse 16: 
“The free gift is of many offences unto justification.” If men need jus. 
tification of “ many offences ;” if all men need this, and that under a 
dispensation of help and spiritual healing ; then the nature which uni- 
versally leads to offences so numerous must be inherently and univer- 
sally corrupt. A third consequence is a conditional liability to eternal 
death ; for that state which mzkes us liable to actual sin, makes us also 
liable to actual punishment. But this is conditional, not absolute ; for 


“since the apostle makes the obedience of Christ available to the forgive. 


ness of the “many offences” we may commit in consequence of the 
corrupt nature we have derived from Adam, and extends this to all men, 
they can only perish by their own fault. Now beyond these three 
effects we do not find that the apostle carries the consequence of Adam’s 
sin. Of unpardoned “ offences” eternal death is the consequence ; but 
these are personal. Of the sin of Adam, imputed, these are the conse- 
quences,—the death of the body,—and our introduction into the world 
with a nature tending to actual offences, and a conditional liability to 
punishment. But both are connected with a remedy as extensive as the 
disease. For the first, the resurrection from the dead; for the other, 
“the healing of grace and the promise of bei and fins though “ con- 
demnation” has passed upon “all men,” yet the free gift unto justifica- 
tion of life passes upon “all men” alsc,—the same general terms being 
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used by the apostle in each case. The effects of “ the free gift” are 
immediate ; the reign of death remains till the resurrection; but “in 


Christ shall all be made alive,” and it is every man’s own fault, not his | 


fate, if his resurrection be not a happy one. ‘The corrupt nature 
remains till the healing is applied by the Spirit of God; but it is pro- 
vided, and is actually applied in the case of all those dying in infancy, 
as we have already showed; (See chapterxviii, p. 3;) while justification 
and regeneration are offered, through specified means and conditions, to 
all who are of the age of reason and choice, and thus the sentence of 
eternal death may be reversed. What then becomes of the premises in 
the sublapsarian theory which we have been examining, that in Adam 
all men are absolutely condemned to eternal death? Had Christ not 
undertaken human redemption, we have no proof, no indication in Scrip- 
= that for Adam’s sin any but the actually guilty pair would have 
i ed to this condemnation; and though now the race having 
actually existent, is for this sin, and for the demonstration of 
hatred of sin in general, involved, through a federal relation and 
by an imputation of Adam’s sin, in the effects above mentioned; yet a 
universal remedy is provided. 

But we are not to be confined even to this view of the grace of God, 
when w < of actual offences. Here the case is even strengthened. 
The ion of Christ extends not- merely to the removal of the 
evils laid upon us by the imputation of Adam’s transgression; but to 
those which are the effects of our own personal choice—to the forgive- 
ness of “many offences,” upon our repentance and faith, however 
numerous and sere they may be ;—to the bestowing of “ abun- 
dance of grace and of the gift of righteousness ;”—and not merely to 
the reversal of the sentence of death, but to our “ reigning in life by 


abound ; that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace r 


Jesus Christ :” so that ‘where sin abounded, grace did much i 


through nghteousness, unto efernal life :”—which phrase, in the N 


Testament, does never mean less than the glorification of the bodies and 
* souls of believers in the kingdom of God, and in the presence and enjoy- 
* ment of the eternal glory of Christ. 


So utterly without foundation is the leading assumption in the sublap. 
sarian scheme, that the decree of election and reprobation finds the 
human race in a siate of commen and absolute liability to personal 
eternal punishment; and that by making a sovereign selection of a part 
of mankind, God does no injustice to the rest by passing them by. The 
word of God asserts no such doctrine as the absolute condemnation of 
the race to eternal death, merely for Adam’s offence ; and if it did, the 
merciful result of the obedience of Christ is declare 
extensive as the evil, in respect of the number of | 
but in “ grace” to be more abounding. Finally, thi 
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ort of the purpose for which it is made; because the mere “ passing - 
by” of a part of the race, already, according to them, under eternal . 

4: condemnation, and which they contend inflicts no injustico upon them, 
does not account for their additional and aggravated punishment for 
doing what they had never the natural or dispensed power of avoiding, 
—breaking God’s holy laws, and rejecting his Gospel. Upon a close 
examination of the sublapsarian scheme, it will be found, therefore, to 
involve all the leading difficulties of the Calvinistic theory as it is broadly 
exhibited by Calvin himself. In both cases reprobation is grounded on 
an act of mere will, resting on no reason: it respects not in either, as 
its primary cause, the demerit of the creature ; and it punishes eternally 
without personal guilt, arising either from actual sin, or from the rejec=- 
tion of the Gospel. Both unite in making sin a necessary result of the: 
circumstances in which God has placed a great part of mankind, whi 
by no effort of theirs, can be avoided; or, what is the same thin 
they shall never be disposed to avoid; and how either of these scheme 
in strict consequence, can escape the charge of making God the author 
of sin, which the synod of Dort acknowledges to be “ blasphemy,” ist &, 
inconceivable. For how does it alter the case of the reprobate, whe. 
ther the fall of Adam himself was necessitated, or whether he acted 
freely? They, at least, are necessitated to sin; they c ito: the 
world under a necessitating constitution, which is the result fan aet to 
which they gave no consent; and their case differs nothing, except in 
circumstances which do not alter its essential character, from that of 
beings zmmediately created by God with a nature necessarily produeing 
sinful acts, and to counteract which there is no1 edy :—a ease which 
few have been bold enough to suppose. 

The different views of the doctrine of predestination, as stated above, 
greatly agitated the Protestant world, from the time of Calvin to the 
‘sitting of the celebrated synod of Dort, whose decisions on this point, 

having been received as a standard by severa] Churches and by many 
~ theologians, may next be properly introduced ; although, after what has 
been said, they call only for brief remark. $ is iP) 

“The Judgment of the synod of the Reformed Belgic Churches,” to 
which many divines of note of other Reformed Churches were admitted, 
‘on the articles controverted in the Belgic Churches,” was drawn up in 
Latin, and read in the great church at Dort, in the year 1619; and a 
translation into English of this “Judgment,” with the synod’s “ Rejec- 
tion of Errors,” was published in the same year. (London, printed by 
John Bill.) This translation having become scarce, or not being known 
to Mr. Scott, he published a new translation in 1818, from which, as 
being in more modern English, and, as far as I have compared it, unex- 
ceptionably faithful, I shall take the extracts necessary to exhibit the 


4 synod’s decisio e point before us. 
Vow, II. 26 
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Bs Art. 1. «As all men have sinned in Adam, and have become exposed 


to the curse and eternal death, God would have done no injustice to any 

one, if he had determined to leave the whole human race under sin and 

. the curse, and to condemn them on account of ‘sin ; according to the 
words of the apostle, ‘all the world is become guilty before God,’ Rom. 

iii, 19. «All have sinned, and come short of the glory of God,’ 23° 

and ‘ the wages of sin is death,’ Rom. vi, 23.” ; 

The synod here assumes that all men, in consequence of Adam’s sin, 
have become exposed to the curse of “elernal death ;” and they quote 
passages to prove it, which manifestly prove nothing to the point. The 
two first speak of actual sin; the third, of the wages, or penalty of 
actual sin, as the context of each will show. The very texts adduced, 
show how totally at a loss the synod was for any thing like Scriptural 
evidence of this strange doctrine; which, however, as we have seen, 
would not, if true, help them through their difficulties, seeing it leaves 
the punishment of the reprobate for actual sin and -for disbelief of the 
Gospel, still unaccounted for on every principle of justice. 

Art. 4. “They who believe not the Gospel, on them the wrath of 
God remaineth ; but those who receive it, and embrace the Saviour Jesus 
with a true and living faith, are, through him, delivered from the wrath 
of God, and receive the gift of everlasting life.” 

To this there is nothing to object; only it is to be observed, that 
those who are not elected to eternal life out of the common mass, are 
*, not, according to this article, merely left and passed” by ; but ‘are 
' brought under an obligation of believing the Gospel, which, neverthe- 


fat? less, is no “ good news” to them, and in which. they have no interest at 
es all; and yet, in default of believing, “the wrath of God eth upon 
“™ them.” Thus there is, in fact, no alternative for them. ©’ annot 
a believe, or else it would follow that those reprobated might» be saved ; 
and, therefore, the wrath of God “ abideth upon them,” for no faultrof 

Ys their own. This, however, the next article denies. a 


ots 4. Art. 5. “The cause or faulé of this unbelief, as also of all other sins, 
SO iety no means in God; but in man. But faith in Jesus Christ, 

. d salvation by him, is the free gift of Gop. ‘By grace are ye 

saved through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God,’ 


Eph. ii, 8. In like manner, ‘it is given to you to believe in Christ, 
Phil. i, 29.” 


. * _ These passages would be singular proofs that the fault of unbelief is 

is in men themselves, did not the next article explain the connection be- 

ie tween them and the premises in the minds of the synodists. A much 

‘ More appropriate text, but a rather difficult one on their theory, would 
“have been, “ ye have not, because yé ask not.” ' 


: Art. 6. *'That some, in time, have faith given them by God, and 
others have it not given, proceeds from his eternal decree ; for ‘known 
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unto God are all his works from the beginning of the world,’ Acts xv, 
18. According to which decree, he gradually softens the hearts of the 
elect, however hard, and he bends them to believe ; but the non-elect 
he leaves, in just. judgment, to their own perversity and: hardness.— 


And here, especially, a deep discrimination, at the same time both 


merciful and just; a discrimination of men equally lost, opens itself to 
us; or that decree of election and reprobation which is revealed in the 
word of God ; which as perverse, impure, and unstable persons do wrest 
to their own destruction, so it affords ineffable consolation to holy and 
pious souls.” 

To this article the synod appends no Scripture proofs; which if the 
doctrines it contains were, as the synodists say, “ revealed in the word of 
God,” would not have been wanting. ‘The passage which stands in the 
middle of the article could scarcely be intended as a proof, since it 
would equally apply to any other doctrine which does not shut out the 
prescience of God. The doctrine of the two articles just quoted, will 
be seen by taking them together. ‘The position laid down is, that “the 
Sault” of not believing the Gospel is “in man.” The alleged proof of 
this is, that faith is the gift of God. But this only proves that the fault 
of not believing is in man, just as it allows that God, the giver of faith, 
is willing te give faith to those who have it not, and that they wil] not 
receive it. In no other way can it prove the faultiness of man; for to 
what end are we taught that faith is the gift of God in order to prove 
the fault of not believing to be in man, if God will not bestow the gift, 
and if man cannot believe without such bestowment ? This, however, 
is precisely what the synod teaches. It argues, that faith is the gift 


_of God; that it is only given to “some ;” and that this proceeds from 


God’s “eternal decree.” So that, by virtue of this decree, he gives 
faith to some, and withholds it from others, who are, thereupon, left 
without the power of believing; and for this act of God, therefore, and 
not for a fault of their own, they are punished eternally. And yet 


** 


+ 


' 
” 


the synod calls this a “just judgment ; affording ineffable err . ay, 
; i's .*, 


to holy souls,” and a “doctrine only rejected by the pervetaes 
impure !” 

As we have already quoted and commented on the 7th and 8th arti- 
cles on election, we proceed to 

Art. 10. “Now the cause of this gratuitous election is the sole good 
pleasure of God ; not consisting in this, that he elected into the condi- 
tion of salvation certain qualities or human actions, from all that were 
possible ; but in that, out of the commoa multitude of sinners, he took 
to himself certain persons as his peculiar property, according to the 
Scripture, ‘for the children being not born, neither having done any 
good or evil, &c, it is said (that is to Rebecca) the elder shall serve 


the younger ; even as it is written, Jacob have I loved; but Esau have ‘ 
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al “ 
» I hated,’ Rom ix, 11-13. ‘ And as many as were ord aiied ernal 
life believed,’ Acts xiii, 48.” se ee 
-Thus the ground of this election is resolved wholly into the “ good 
pleasure of God,” (est solum Dei beneplacitum,) “ having no respect, as 
to its REASON, or ConDITION, though it may have as to its END, to any 


z 


foreseen faith, obedience of faith, or any other good quality and disposi- 
tion,” as it is expressed in the preceding article. Let us, then, see how 


the case stands with the rep : : 
Art. 15. « Moreover, y Scripture doth illustrate and commend to 


" us this eternal and free grace of our election, in this more especially, 
that it doth also testify all men not to be elected; but that some are 
non-elect, or passed by in eternal election of God: whom, truly, 
God, from most free, just, irreprehensible, and immutable good pleasure, 
decreed to leave in the common misery into which they had, by their own 
fault, cast themselves, and not to bestow on them living faith, and the 
grace of conversion ; but having left them in their own ways, and under 
just judgment, at length, not only on account of their unbelief, but also 
of all their other sins, to condemn, and eternally punish them for the 
manifestation of his own justice. And this is the decree of reprobation 
which rmines that God is in no wise the author of sin; (which, to be 
thought o , is blasphemy ;) but a tremendous, irreprehensible, just Judge 
and avenger.” ™ | 

Thus we hear the synodists confessing, in the same breath in which 
they plausibly represent reprobation as a mere passing by and leaving 
men “in the common misery,” that the reprobate are punishable for their 
“unbelief and other sins,” and so this decree imports, therefore, much 
more than leaving men in the “common misery.” | For this “ common 
misery” can mean no more than the misery common to all mankind by the 

ell sin of Adam, into which his fall plunged the elect, as well as the repro- 
bate; and to be “ left” in it, must be understood of being left to the sole 
consequences of that offence. Now, were it even to be conceded that 

oy _ these consequences extend to personal and conscious eternal punishment, 
‘ _ which has been disproved; yet, even then, their decree has a much 

more formidable aspect, terrible and repulsive as this alone would be. 

For we are expressly told, that God not only “ decreed to leave them in 
at this misery,” but “not to bestow on them living faith, and the grace of 
conversion ;” and then to condemn, and eternally punish them, “on ac- 

} count of their unbelief,” which by their own showing, these reprobates 
.. oa avoid; and for “all their other sins,” which they could not but 
since it was “decreed” to deny to them “the grace. of conver- 

sion.” Thus the case of the reprobate is deeply aggravated, bevond 


rs 


7 ‘ what ould have been if they had been merely “ left in the common 
‘ and the synod and its followers have, therefore, the task of 
: sh g, how the punishing of men for what they never could avoid, and 
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which, it ressly deereed they never should avoid, “is a mani- 
festation o rf t ice” of almighty Gop 
Fro: e - extracts it will be seen how little reason Mr. Scott — 


had to reprove | Dr. Heylin with “bearing false witness against his 
neighbour,” (Scott’ s Translation of the Articles of the Synod of Dort, 
p- 120,) on account of having given a summary of the eighteen articles 
of the synod, on predestination, in the following words :—« That God, 
by an absolute decree, hath elected to salvation a very small number 
of men, without any regard to their faith and obedience whatsoever ; and 
secluded from saving grace all the rest of mankind, and appointed them 
by the same decree to etemal damnation, without any regard to their 
infidelity and impenitency.” Wine Scott understood this con- 
troversy or not, Dr. Heylin shows, by this summary, that he neither 
misapprehended it, nor bore “false witness against his neighbour,” in 
so stating it; for as to the stir made about his rendering “ multitudo” a 
very small number, this verbal inaccuracy affects not the merits of the 
doctrine ; and neither the synodists, nor any of their followers, ever 
allowed the elect to be a very great number. The number, less or 
more, alters not the doctrine. With respect to the elect, the synod 
confesses, that the decree of election has no regard, as a cause, to faith 
and obedience foreseen in the persons so elected; and with respect to 
the reprobate, although it is not so explicit in asserting that the decree 
of reprobation has no regard to their infidelity and impenitency, the 
foregoing extracts cannot CHET: be interpreted into any other mean- 
ing. For it is manifestly in vain for the synodists to attempt, in the 
15th article, to gloss over the doctrine, by saying that men “ cast them- 
sevles into the common misery by their own fault,” when they only mean 
that they were cast into it by Adam and by his fault. If they intended 
to ground their decree of reprobation on foresight of the personal offences 
of the reprobate, they would have said this in so many words; but the 
materials of which the synod was composed forbade such a declaration ; 
and they themselves, in the “ Rejection of Errors,” appended to their 
chapter “ De divina Predestinatione,” place in this list “ the errors of 
those who teach that God has not decreed, from his own mere just will, 
to leave any in the fall of Adam, and in the common state of sin and 
damnation, or to pass them by in the communication of grace necessary 
to faith and conversion ;” quoting as a proof of this dogma, “ He hath 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth,” 
and giving no intimation that they understand this passage in other 
sense than Calvin and his immediate followers have uniformly ced to 
it. What Dr. Heylin has said is here, then, abundantly established ; 

for if the decree of reprobation is to be referred to God’s “ mere will,” 
and if its operation is to leave the reprobate “in the fall of Adam,” i and 


“to pass them by in that communication of grace which is neanery to 
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faith and conversion,” the decree itself is that which prevents both pent- 
tence and faith, and stands upon some other ground than the personal 
infidelity and impenitency of the reprobate, and cannot have “any 
regard” to either, except as a part of its own dread consequences: a 
view of the matter which the supralapsarians would rvadily admit. 
How their doctrine, so stated by themselves, could give the synod any 
reason to complain, as they do in their conclusion, that they were slan- 
dered by their enemies when they were charged with teaching, “ that 
God, by the bare and mere determination of his will, without any 
respect of the sin of any man, predestinated and created the greatest 
part of the world to eternal damnation,” will not be very obvious; or 
why they should startle at the same doctrine in one dress which they 
themselves have but clothed in another. The fact is, that the divisions 
in the synod obliged the leading members, who were chiefly stout supra- 
lapsarians, to qualify their doctrine somewhat zn words, while substan- 
tially it remained the same; but what they lost by giving up a few 
words in one place, they secured by retaining them in another, 

resorting to subtilties not obvious to the commonalty. Of this subtilty, 
the apparent disclaimer just quoted is in proof. When they seem to 
deny that God reprobates without any respect to the sin of any man, they 
may mean that he had respect to thé sin of Adam, or to sin in Adam ; 
for they do not deny that they reject personal sin as a ground of repro- 
bation. Even when they aiiaher to allow that God had, in reprobation, 
respect to the corruption of human nature, or even to personal trans- 
gression, they never confess that God had respect to sin, in either 
sense, as the impulsive or meritorious cause of reprobation. But the 
greatest subtilty remains behind; for the synod says nothing, in this 
complaint and apparent rejection of the doctrine charged upon them by 
their adversaries, but what all the supralapsarian divines would say.— 
These, as we have seen, make a distinction between the two parts of 
the decree of reprobation,—PRETERITION and PREDAMNATION, the latter 
of which must always have respect to actual sin; and hence arises 
their distinction between “ destruction” and “damnation.” For they 
say, it is one thing to predestinate and create to damnation, and another 
to predestinate and create to destruction. Damnation, being the sen- 
tence of a judge, must be passed in consideration of sin; but destruc. 
tion may be the act of a sovereign, and so inflicted by right of domi- 
nion. (8) The synod would have disallowed something substantial, 


(8) «Non solent enim supralapsarii dicere Deum quosdain ad eternam damna- 
tionem creasse et predestinasse ; eo quod damnatio actum judicialem designet, ac 
proinde peceati meritum preesupponat ; sed malunt uti voce ezitii, ad quod Deus, 
tanquam absolutus Dominus, jus habeat creandi et destinandi quoscunque volu. 


erit.” (Curcelleus De Jure Dei, &c, cap. x. See alao Bishop Womacx’s Calvin. 
istic Cabinet, &c, p. 394.) } \ 
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had they denied that God created any man to destruction, without 
respect to sin, and were safe enough in allowing that he has created 
none, without respect to sin, unto damnation. But among the errors 
on predestination, which they formally « reject,” and which they 
place under nine distinct heads, thus attempting to guard the pure and 
orthodox doctrine as to this point on the right hand and on the left, they 
are careful not to condemn the supralapsarian doctrine, or to place even 
its highest branches among the doctrines disavowed. 

The doctrine of the Church of Scotland, on these topics, is expressed 
in the answers to the 12th and 13th questions of its large catechism ¢ 
* God’s decrees are the wise, free, and holy acts of the counsel of his» 


will; whereby, from all eternity, he hath, for his own glory, unchangeably 


Pepoediihied pasnicind' comes to pass in time, especially concerning 
angels and men”—“ God, by an eternal and immutable decree, out of 
his mere love, for the praise of his glorious grace to be manifested 
ipgue time, hath elected some angels to glory ; and, in Christ, hath. 

1 some men to eternal life and the means thereof ; and also, accord- 
ing to his sovereign power and the unsearchable counsel of his own will, 
(whereby he extendeth or withholdeth favour as he pleaseth,) hath passed 
by and foreordained the rest to dishonour and wrath, to be for their sin 
inflicted, to the praise of the glory of his justice.” 

In this general view there appears a strict conformity to the opinions of 
Calvin, as before given. All things are the subjects of decree and pre 
ordination ; election and reprobation are grounded upon the mere will ot 
God ; election is the choosing men, not only to salvation, but to the means 
of salvation; from which the reprobates are therefore excluded, az 
passed by, and foreordained to wrath ; and yet though the “ means of 
salvation” are never put within their reach, this wrath is inflicted upon 
them “ for their sin ;” and to the praise of God’s justice! ‘The Church 
of Scotland adopts, also, the notion that decrees of election and repro- 
bation extend to angels as well as men; a pretty certain proof that the 
framers of this catechism were not sublapsarians, for as to angels, there 
could be no election out of a ‘ common misery ;” and with Calvin, ther. 
fore, they choose to refer the whole to the arbitrary pleasure and will of 
Gov.—* The angels who stood in their integrity, Paul calls elect ; if their 
constancy rested on the Divine pleasure, the: defection of others argues 
their having been forsaken : (direlectos,) a fact, for which no ether cause 
can be assigned, than the reprobation hidden in the secret counsel of 
Gop.” ae 

The ancient Church of the Vaudois, in the valleys of Piedmont, have 
a confession of faith, bearing date A. D. 1120; and which, probably, 
transmits the opinions of much more ancient times. ‘The only article 
which bears upon the extent of the death of Christ is drawn up, as might 


be expected in an age of the Church when it was received, as a matter 
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almost entirely undisputed, that Christ died. i the salvation of the whole 


' world. Art. 8. “ Christ is our life, truth, peace, and righteousness ; 


also our pastor, advocate, sacrifice, and priest, who died . for the anne 
tion of all those that believe, and is risen again for our justific ion.” 
The Confession of Faith, published by the Churches of Piedmont in 
1655, bears a different character. In the year 16 ue which 
was introduced from France into these valleys, swept all the minis. 
ters but two, and with them ended the race of their ancient barbes, or 
pastors, (See Ks Hier! Defence, &c, of the Waldenses,” by Sim’s.) 
The nae | under the necessity of applying to the eos 


Churches of Franc d Geneva for a supply of ministers; and wi 7 
them came in the do e of Calvin in an authorized form. It was thu 


embodied in the Confession of 1655. Art. 11. “ God saves from cor- 
ruption and « emnation those whom he has chosen from the founda- 
tion of the rid, not for any disposition, faith, or holiness, that he 


by all the rest, according to the érreprehensible reason of his free 
will and justice.” The last clause is expressed in the very words of 
Calvin. 

The 12th article in the Confession of the French Churches, 1558, is, 
in substance, Calvinistic, though brief and guarded in expression. “ We 
believe, that out of this general corruption and condemnation in which 
all men are plunged, God doth deliver them whom he hath, in his eter- 
nal and unchangeable counsel, chosen of his mere goodness and mercy, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, without any consideration of their works, 
leaving the rest in their sins, and damnable estate, that he may show 
forth in them his justice, as, in the elect, he doth most illustriously 
declare the riches of his mercy. For one is not better than another, 
until such time as God doth make the difference, according to his un- 
changeable purpose which he hath determined in Jesus Christ before 
the creation of the world.” (Quack’s “ Synodicon in Gallia Reformata.” ) 
This confession was drawn up by Calvin himself, though not in language 
so strong as he usually employs ; which, perhaps, indicates that the ma- 
jority of the French pastors were inclined to the sublapsarian theory, and 
did not, in every point, coincide with their great master. 

The Westminster Confession gives the sentiments both of the English 
Presbyterian Churches, and the Church of Scotland. (9). Chapter iii 
treats of the predestination. 

“By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men 


(9) The title of it is, “The Confession of Faith agreed upon by the Assembly 


-of Divines at Westminster, with the assistance of Commissioners from the 


Church of Scotland.” The date of the ordinance for convening this assembly is 
1643. The Confession was approved by the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland in 1647 
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foresaw in them, but of his mere mercy in Jesus Christ his Son : passing * 
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and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others foreordained 
to everlasting death. These angels and men thus predestinated and 
foreordained, are particularly, and unchangeably designed; and their 
number is so certain and definite, that it cannot either be increased or 
diminished, Those of ‘mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, 
before of the world was laid, according to his eternal and 
ingle rpose, and the secret counsel and good pleasure of his will, 
hath chosen in Christ unto everlasting glory, out of his mere free grace 
and love, without any foresight of faith and good Wars; or perseverance 
in saitier of om; or any other thing in the er 


s God hath appointed the alee unto glory, so ha 
and most free purpose of his will, foreordained all the n 
Wherefore, they who are elected, being fallen in Adam, : 
Christ ; are effectually called unto faith in Christ, by his Spirit working in 


due season ; are justified, adopted, sanctified, and kept by his power, 


through faith unto salvation ; neither are any other redeemed by Christ, 
effectually called, justified, aadpisd: sanctified, and saved, but the elect 
only. The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to the unsearchable 
counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth or withholdeth mercy as he 
pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power over his creatures, to pass 
by, and to ordain them to dishonour and wrath for their sin, to the 
praise of his glorious justice.” 

Here we have no attempts at qualification after the example of the 
synod of Dort; but the whole is conformed to the higher and most un- 
mitigated parts of the Institutes of Calvin. By the side of the Presbyte- 


‘rian Confession, the seventeenth article of the Church of England must 


appear exceedingly moderate ; and, as to Calvinistic predestination, to 


say the least, equivocal. It never gave satisfaction to the followers of 
Calvin, who had put his stronger impress upon the Augustinism which 
floated in the minds of many of the divines of the reformation, who gene- 
rally, as appears from the earliest Protestant confessions and catechisms, 
(1) thought fit to recommend that either these points should not be 
touched at all, or so speak of them as to admit great latitude of inter- 
pretation, and that, probably, in charitable respect to the varying opinions 


. of the theologians and Churches of the day. It is of the perfected form 


of Calvinism that Arminius speaks, when he says, “It neither agrees 


(1) The Augsburg Confession says, ‘‘ Non est hic opus disputationibus de 
predestinatione et similibus. Nam promissio est universalis et nihil detrahit 
operibus, sed exsuscitat ad fidem et vere bona opera.”—Act 20. And the Saxon 
Confession is equally indifferent to the subject. ‘“‘Non addimus hic questiones 
de pradestinatione seu de electione ; sed deducimus omnes lectores ad verbum Dei, 
et jubemus ut voluntatem Dei verbo ipsius discant sicut Aiternus Pater expressa 
voce precipit, hunc audite.” (Art. de Remiss. Pecc.) - 
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“nor corresponds with the harmony of those confessions which were pub- 
" lished together in one volume at Geneva, in the name of the reformed 
and Protestant Churches. If that harmony of confessions be faithfully 
consulted, it will appear, that many of them do not speak in the same 
manner concerning predestination ; that some of them only incidentally 
mention it, and that they evidently never once touch upon those 
heads of the doctrine which are now in great repute, and particularly 
urged in the preceding scheme of predestination The | confessior 
Bohemia, England, and Wirtemburg, and the first Hel in. Cor 
and that of the four cities of Strasburgh, Constance 
Lindau, make no mention of this predestination: t sle anc 
Saxony only take a very cursory notice of it in three nee The 
Augustan Confession speaks of it in such a manner as to induce the 
Genevan editors to think that some annotation was necessary on their 
part to give us a previous warning. ‘The last of the Helvetian Confes. 
sions, to which a great portion of the reformed Churches have expressed 
their assent, likewise speaks of it in such a strain as makes me very 
desirous to see what method can possibly be adopted to give it any accord- 
ance with that doctrine of the predestination which I have stated. With- 
out the least contention vr cavilling it may be very properly made a 
subject of doubt, whethe: this doctrine agrees with the Belgic Con- 
fession and the Hostelbere Catechism.” (Nichol’s Works of Arminius, 
vol. i, p. 557.) 

I have given these extracts to show that nothing in the preegsing dis- 
cussion has been assumed as Calvinism, but what is to be fo in the 
writings of the founder of the system, and in the confess and creeds 
of Churches which professedly admitted his doctrine. ~ 

With respect to modifications of this system, the sublaps an the 
has been already considered and shown to be substantiaity t i s 
the system which it professes to mitigate and improve. Boe 
adduce another modified theory; but shall, upon examination, 1 
but little, if at all, removed out of the reach of those objections 
have been stated to the various shades of the predestinating st 
already noticed. Pad : 

That scheme is in England usually called Baxterianism, from the 
celebrated Baxrer, who advocated it in his Treatise of Universal. Re. 
demption, and in his Methodus Theologie. He was, however, in this 
theory but the disciple of certain divines of the French Protestant 
Church, whose opinions created many dissensions abroad, and produced 
so much warmth of opposition from the Calvinistic party, that they were 
obliged first to engage in the hopeless attempt of softening down the 
harsher aspects of the doctrine of Calvin and the synod of Dort, in order 
to keep themselves in countenance ; then to attack the Arminians with 
asperity, in order to purge themselves of the suspicion of entire hetero. 
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doxy in a Calvinistic Church and, finally, to withdraw from the con. — 

test. The Calvinism of the Church of France was, however, much 
mitigated in subsequent times by the influence of the writings of these ‘ 
theologians; ‘a result which also has followed in England from the 
labours of Baxter, who, though he formed no separate school, has had 
numerous followers in the Calvinistic Churches of this country. The 


to whom Curcellzus replied in the work from 
ade Some quotations. Baxter says, in his preface 
nts’ Rest, “The middle way which Camero, Crocius, Mar- 
tinius, Amyraldus, Davenant, with all the divines of Britain and Bremen, 
in the synod of Dort go, I think is nearest the truth of any that I know 
who have written on these points.” (2) This system he laboured pow- 
erfully to defend, and his works on this subject, although his system is 
often spoken of, being but little known to the general reader, the following 
exhibition of this scheme, from his work entitled “ Universal Redemp- 
tion,” may be acceptable. It makes great concessions to that view of - 
the Scriptural doctrine which we have attempted to establish ; but, for 
want of going another step, it is, perhaps, the most inconsistent theory 
to which the varied attempts to modify Calvinism have given rise. Bax- 
ter first differs from the majority of Calvinists, though not from all, in 
his statement of the doctrine of satisfaction. . 

“ Christ’s sufferings were not a fulfilling of the law’s threatening, 
(though he bore its curse materially ;) but a satisfaction for our not 
fulfilling the precept, and to prevent God’s fulfilling the threatening 

mus. ee 
bee . 
hrist paid not, therefore, the idem, but the tantundem, or equiva- 
the very debt which we owed and the law required, but the 
Ise it were not strictly satisfaction, which is redditio equivalen- 
tis :) (it being improperly called the paying of a debt, but properly @ 
» suffering for the guilty) the idem is nothing but supplicium delinquentis. 
J Ta: inals, dum alius solvet simul aliud solvitur. ‘The law knoweth 
"4 no vicarius pene ; though the law maker may admit it, as he is above 
law ; else there were no place for pardon, if the proper debt be paid. 
and the law not relaxed but fulfilled.” 
“ Christ did neither obey nor suffer in any man’s stead, by a strict, pro- 
per representation of his person in point of law ; so as that the aw should 
take it as done or suffered by the party himself. But only as a third 


(2) Of Camero, or Cameron, Amyraldus, Curcelleus, and the controversy in 
which they were engaged, see an interesting account in Nichol’s Arminianism 
and Calvinism Compared, vol i, appendix ¢; a work of elaborate research, and 
abounding with the most curious information as to the opinions and history of 


those times, 
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person as a mediator, he voluntarily bore what else the sinner should 
have borne.” * e 

«To assert the contrary (especially as to particular persons con- 
sidered in actual sin) is to overthrow all Scripture theology, and to in- 
troduce all Antinomianism ; to overthrow all possibility of pardon, and 
assert justification before we sinned or were born, and to make ourselves 
to have satisfied God. 

“ Therefore we must not say that Christ died nostro loco, so as to per- 
sonate us, or represent our persons in law sense; but only to bear what 
else we must have borne.” (Universal Redemption, pp. 48-51. 

This system explicitly asserts, that Christ made a satisfaction by his 
death equally for the sins of every man; and thus Baxter essentially 
differs both from the rigid Calvinists, and also from the sublapsarians, 
who, though they may allow that the reprobate derive some benefits 
from Christ’s death, so that there is a vague sense in which he may 
be said to have died for all men, yet they, of course, deny to such 
tne benefit of Christ’s satisfaction or atonement which Baxter con- 
‘tends for. 

“ Neither the law, whose curse Christ bore, nor God, as the legisla- 
tor to be satisfied, did distinguish between men as elect and reprobate, or 
as believers and unbelievers, de presenti vel de futuro; and to impose 
upon Christ, or require from him satisfaction for the sins of one sort 
more than of another, but for mankind in general. 

“‘ God the Father, and Christ the Mediator, now dealeth with no man 
upon the mere rigorous terms of the first law ; (obey perfectly and live, 
else thou shalt die ;) but giveth to all much mercy, which, according to 
the tenor of that violated law, they could not receive, and calleth them 
to repentance, in order to their receiving farther mercy offered them. _ 
And accordingly he will not judge any at last according to the mere law 
of works, but as they have obeyed or not obeyed his conditions or terms 
of grace. : * 

“It was not the sins of the elect only, but of all mankind fallen, which 
lay upon Christ satisfying. And to assert the contrary, injuriously 
diminisheth the honour of his sufferings; and hath other desperate ih 
consequences.” (Universal Redemption, pp. 36, 37, and 50.) 

The benefits derived to all men equally, from the satisfaction of Christ, 
he thus states,— 

“All mankind immediately upon Christ’s satisfaction, are reaseied 
and delivered from that legal necessity of perishing which they were 
under, (not by remitting sin or punishment directly to them, iat by giv- 
ing up God’s jus puniendi into the hands of the Redeemer ; nor by giv- 
ing any right directly to them, but per meram Bete its this happy 
change is made for them in their relation, upon the said remitting of 


God’s right and advantage of justice against them,) and they are given 
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up to the Redeemer as their owner and rule ti dealt with upon terms 
of mercy which have a tendency to their recovery. 

“God the Father and Christ the Mediator hath freely, without any 
prerequisite condition on man’s part, enacted a law of grace of univer- 
sal extent, in regard of its tenor, by which he giveth, as a deed of gift, 
Christ himself, with all his following benefits whith he bestoweth; (as, 
benefactor and legislator ;) and this to all alike, without excluding any ; . 
upon condition they believe, and accept the offer. 

“ By this law, testament, or covenant, all men are conditionally Bar 
doned , Justified, Ag reconciled to God already, and no man absolutely ; 
nor doth it make a difference, nor take notice of any till men’s perform- 
ance or non-performance of the condition makes a difference. 

“In the new law Christ hath truly given himself-with a conditional 
pardon, justification, and conditional right to salvation, to all men in the 
world, without exception.” (Universal Redemption, p. 36, &c.) 

On the case of the heathen :— 

“Though God hath been pleased less clearly to acquaint us on what 
terms he dealeth with those that hear not of Christ, yet it being most 
clear and certain, that he dealeth with them on terms of general grace, 
and not on the terms of the rigorous law of works; this may evince them 
to be the Mediator’s subjects, and redeemed. 

“Though it be very difficult, and not very necessary, to know what 
is the condition prescribed to them that hear not of Christ, or on what 
terms Christ will judge them; yet, to me it seems to be the covenant 
made with Adam, Gen. iii, 15, which they are under, requiring their 
taking God to be their only God and Redeemer, and to expecting mercy 
from him and loving him above all, as their end and chief good ; and 
repenting of sin, and sincere obedience, according to the laws promul- 
gated to them, to lead them farther. 

« All those that have not heard of Christ, have yet much mercy which 
they receive from him, and is the fruit of his death: according to the 
well or ill using whereof it seems possible that God will judge them. 

_ “Tt is a course to blind, and not to inform men, to lay the-main stress 
in the doctrine of redemption upon our uncertain conclusions of God’s 
dealing with such as never heard of Christ, seeing all proof is per notiora ; 
and we must reduce points uncertain to the certain, and not the certain to 
the uncertain, in our trial. ” (Universal Redemption, pp. 37, 38, and 54.) 
~ In arguments drawn from the consequences which follow the denial 
of “ universal satisfaction,” Baxter is particularly terse and conclusive. 

“The doctrine which denieth universal satisfaction hath all these in- 
conveniences and absurd consequents following: therefore it is not of 
God, nor true. : 

“It either denieth the universal promise or conditional gift of pardon 
and life to all men if they will believe, and then it overturneth a sub- 
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stance of Christ’s law and Gospel promise; or else it maketh God to 
give conditionally to all mena pardon and salvation which Christ never 
purchased, and without his dying for men. 

«Jt maketh God either not to offer the effects of Christ’s satisfaction 
(pardon and life’ ‘o all, but only to the elect ; or else to offer that which 
is not, and which he cannot give. 

“It denieth the direct object of faith, and of God’s offer, that is Chres- 
tum qui satisfecit, (a Christ that hath satisfied.) 

“Tt either denieth the non-elect’s deliverance from that flat neces- 
sity of perishing, which came on man for sinning against the first law, 
by its remediless, unsuspended obligation ; (and so neither Christ, Gos- 
pel, or mercy, had ever any nature of a remedy to them, nor any more 
done toward their deliverance than toward the deliverance of the devils ;) 
or else it maketh this deliverance and remedy to be without satisfaction 
by Christ for them. 

“Tt either denieth that God commandeth all to believe, (but only the 
elect ;) or else maketh God to assign them a deceiving object for their 
faith, commanding them to believe in that which never was, and to trust 
in that which would deceive them if they did trust it. 

“It maketh God either to have appointed and commanded the non-elect 
to use no means at all for their recovery and salvation, or else to have ap- 
pointed them means which are all utterly useless and insufficient, for want 
of a prerequisite cause without them ; yea, which imply a corttradiction. 

“Tt maketh the true and righteous God to make promises of pardon 
and salvation to all men on condition of believing, which he neither 
would nor could perform, (for want of such satisfaction to his justice,) 
if they did believe. 

“Jt denieth the true sufficiency of Christ’s death for the pardoning 
and saving of all men, if they did believe. 

“It makes the cause of men’s damnation to be mcmtens for want 
of an expiatory sacrifice and of a Saviour, and not of believing. 

“ It leaveth all the world, elect as well as others, without any ground 
and object for the first justifying faith, and in an utter uncertainty whe- 
ther they may believe to justification or not. 

“It denieth the most necessary humbling aggravation of men ’s sins, 
so that neither the minister can tell wicked men that they have sinned 
against him that bought them, nor can any wicked man so accuse him. 
self; no, nor any man that doth not know himself to be elect: they can- 
not say, my sins put Christ to death, and were the cause of his suffer- 
ings: nay, a minister cannot tell any man in the world, certainly, (their 
sins put Christ to death,) because he is not certain who is elect or sin- 
cere in the faith. 

“{t subyerteth Christ’s new dominion and government of the world, 


and his general legislation and judgment according to his law, which is 
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now founded in his title of redemption, as the first dominion and govern, 
ment was on the title of creation. , 

“Ti maketh all the benefits that the non-élect receive, whether spi- 
ritual or corporal; and so even the relaxation of the curse of the law, 
(without which relaxation no man could have such mercies,) to befall 
men without the satisfaction of Christ; and so either make satisfaction, 
as to all those mercies, needless, or else must find another satisfier. 

“It maketh the law of grace to contain far harder terms than the law 
of works did in its utmost rigour. 

“Tt maketh the law of Moses either to bind all the non-elect still to 
all ceremonies and bondage ordinances, (and so sets up Judaism,) or 
else to be abrogated and taken down, and men delivered from it, with- 
out Christ’s suffering for them. 

“ Tt destroys almost the whole work of the ministry, disabling minis. 
ters either to humble men by the chiefest aggravations of their sins, and 
to convincé them of ingratitude and unkind dealing with Christ, or to 
show them any hopes to draw them to repentance, or any love and 
mercy tending to salvation to melt and win them to the love of Christ ; 
or any sufficient object for their faith and affiance, or any means to be 
used for pardon or salvation, or any promise to encourage them to come 
in, or any threatening to deter them. € 

“Jt makes God and the Redeemer to have done no more for the 
remedying of the misery of most of fallen mankind than for the devils, 
nor to have put them into any more possibility of pardon or salvation. 

«“ Nay, it makes God to have dealt far hardlier with most men than 
with the devils; making them a law which requireth their believing in 
one that never died for them, and taking him for their Redeemer that 
never redeemed them, and that on the mere foresight that they would 
not believe it, or decree that they should not; and so to create by that 

law a necessity of their far sorer punishment, without procuring them 
any possibility of avoiding it. 

«Tt makes the Gospel of its own nature to be the greatest plague and 
judgment to most of men that receive it, that ever God sendeth to men 
on earth, by binding them over to a greater punishment, and aggravat- 
ing their sin, without giving them any possibility of remedy. 

«Tt maketh the case of all the world, except the elect, as deplorate, 
remediless, and hopeless, as the case of the damned, and so denieth 
them to have any day of grace, visitation, or salvation, or any price for 
happiness put into their hands. 

“It maketh Christ to condemn men to hell fire for not receiving him 
for their Redeemer that never redeemed them, and for not resting on 
him for salvation by his blood, which was never shed for them, and for 
not repenting unto life, when they had no hope of mercy, and faith and 


repentance could not have saved them. “ 
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“It putteth sufficient excuses into the mouths of the condemned. 

“It maketh the torments of conscience in hell to be none at all, and 
teacheth the damned to put away all their sorrows and self accusations. 

«Jt denieth all the privative part of those torments which men are 
obliged to suffer by the obligation of C rist’s law, and so maketh hell 
either no hell at all, or next to none. 

“ And I shall anon show how it leads to infidelity and other sins, and, 

after this, what face of religion is left unsubverted? Not that I charge 
those that deny universal satisfaction with holding all these ‘abomina- 
tions ; but their doctrine of introducing them by necessary consequence : 
it'is the opinion and not the men that I accuse.” 
- A thorough Arminian could say nothing stronger than what is asserted 
in several of the above quotations; and, perhaps, what might not be 
borne from him, may call attention from Baxter, and happy would it be 
if every advocate of Calvin’s reprobation would give these “ consE- 
QUENTS,” a candid consideration. 

The peculiarity of Baxter’s scheme wii be seen from the followmg 
farther extracts; and, after all, it smgularly leaves itself open to almost 
all the objections which he so powerfully urges against Calvinism itself. 

« Though Christ died equally for all men, in the aforesaid law sense, 
as he satisfied the offended legislator, and as giving himself to all alike 
in the conditional covenant ; yet he NEVER PROPERLY INTENDED OR PUR- 
POSED THE ACTUAL JUSTIFYING AND SAVING OF ALL, nor of any but 
those that come to be justified and saved: he did not, therefore, die for 
all, nor for any that perish, with a decree or resolution to save them, 
MUCH LESS DID HE DIE FORALL ALIKE, AS TO THIS INTENT. 

“ Christ hath given rarru to none by his law or testament, though he 
hath revealed, that to some he will, as benefactor and Domrnus ARso- 
LuTus, give that grace which shall infallibly produce it; and God hath 
given some to Christ that he might prevail with them accordingly ; yet 
this is no giving i to the person, nor hath he in himself ever the more ‘ 
title to it, nor can any lay claim to it as their due. 

“It belongeth not to Christ as satisfier, nor yet as legislator, to make 
wicked refusers to become willing, and receive him and the benefits 
which he offers ; therefore he may do all for them that is fore-expressed, 
though he cure not their unbelief. 

“ Faith is a fruit of the death of Christ, (and so is all the good which 
we do enjoy,) but not directly, as it is satisfaction to justice ; but only 
remotely, as it proceedeth from that sus pomrnir which Christ has re- 
ceived to send the Spirit in what measure and To wHoM HE WILL, and 
to succeed it accordingly ; and as it is necessary to the attainment of 
the farther ends of his death in the certain gathering and saving of rn 
eLect.” (Universal Redemption, p. 63, &c.) 

Thus, ther, the whole theory comes to this, that, although a condi 
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. 
tional salvatzon has been purchased by Christ for all men, and 1s offered 


to them,, and all legal difficulties are removed out of the way of their 
pardon as sinners by the atonement, yet Christ hath not purchased for 
any man the gift of rarrn, or the power of performing the condition of 
salvation required ; but gives this to some, and does not give it to others, 
by virtue of that absolute dominion over men which he has purchased 
for himself; so that, in fact, the old scheme of election and reprobation 
still comes in, only with this difference, that the Calvinists refer that 
decree to the sovereignty of the Father, Baxter to the sovereignty of. 
the Son ; one makes the decree of reprobation to issue from the Creator: 
and Judge ; the other, (which is indeed the more repulsive view,) from: 
the Redeemer himse!f, who has purchased even those to whom he dee 


nies the gift of faith with his own most precious blood. This is plain. 


from the follewing quotation :— 1 

“ God did net give Christ faith for his blood shed in exchange ; the 
thing that God was to give the Son for his satisfaction, was dominion 
and rule of the redeemed creature, and power therein to use what means 
he saw fit for the bringing in of souls to himself, even to send forth so 
much of his word and Spirit as he pleased; both the Father and Son 
resolving, from eternity, to prevail infallibly with all the elect; but 
never did Christ desire at his Father’s hands that all whom he satisfie 
for, should be infallibly and irresistibly brought to believe, nor did Ge 
ever grant or promise any such thing. Jesus Christ, as a ransom, died 
for all, and as Rector per leges. or legislator, he hath conveyed the 
fruits of his death to all, that is, those fruits which it apperiained to him 
as legislator, to convey, which is right to what his new Jaw or covenant 
doth promise ; but those mercies which he gives as Dominus absolutus, 
arbitrarily beside or above his engagement, he neither gives nor ever 
intended to give to all that he died for.” (Universal Redemption, 
p. 425.) : 

The only quibble which prevents the real aspect of this scheme from 
being at first seen, is, that Baxter, and the divines of this school, give 
to the elect irresistible effectual grace; but contend, that others have 
sufficient grace. This kind of grace is called, aptly enough, by Baxter 
himself, “ sufficient ineffectual grace ;” and that it is worthy the appel- 
lation, his own account of it will show. 

“I say it again, confidently, all men that perish (who have the 
use of reason) do perish directly, for rejecting sufficient recovering 
grace. By grace, I mean mercy contrary to merit: by recovering, i$ 
mean ‘such as TENDETH in its own nature toward their recovery, and 
leadeth or helpeth them thereto. By sufficient, I mean, Nor suFFI- 
CIENT DIRECTLY ‘TO SAVE THEM; (for such none of the elect have till 
they are saved ;) NOR YET SUFFICIENT TO GIVE 4-111 FAITH OR CSUSB 
THEM SAVINGLY 10 BELIEVE. But it is sufficient to bring them NEAREP 
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Christ than they are, though not to put them into immediate possession 


of Christ by union with nim, as faith would do. It is an easy truth, 
that all men naturally are far from Christ, and that some, by custom in 
sinning, for want of informing and restraining means, are much farther 
from him than others, (as the heathens are,) and that it is not God’s 
usual way (nor to be expected) to bring these men to Christ at once, by 
one act, or without any preparation, or first bringing them nearer to 
him. It is a similitude used by some that oppose what I now say: 
suppose a man in a lower room should go no more steps than he in the 
middle room, he must go many steps before he came to be as near you 
as the other is. Now, suppose you offer to take them by the hand when 
they come to the upper stairs, and give them some other sufficient help 
to come up the lower steps: if these men will not use the help given 
them to ascend the first steps, (though entreated,) who can be blamed 
but themselves if they came not to the top? It is not your fault but 
theirs, that they have net your hand to lift them up at the last step. So 
isour present case. Worldlings, and sensual ignorant sinners, have 
many steps to ascend before they come to justifying faith ; and heathens 
have many steps before they come as far as ungodly Christians, (as 


might easily be manifested by enumeration of several necessary parti- 


culars.) Now, if these will not use that sufficient help that Christ 
gives them to come the first, or second, or third step, whose fault is it 
that they have not faith?” (Universal Redemption, p. 434.) 

But we have no reason to conclude, from this system, that if they 
took the steps required, it would brmg them “nearer to Christ than they 
are,” or, at least, bring them up to savine Farr, which 1s the great 
point, since Mr. Baxter’s own doctrine is, that Christ “never properly 
intended or purposed the actual justifying, and saving of all, and did not, 
therefore, die for all, nor for any that perish, with a design or resolution 
to save them, much less did he die for all, as to this intent.” Those, 
then, for whom Christ died, not with intent to give saving faith, cannot 
be saved ; yet we are told that to these sufficient grace is given, to take: 
a step or two which would bring them “nearer to Christ.” Suppose 
such persons, then, to take these steps, yet, as Christ died not for them, 
with znient to give them saving faith, without this intent they cannot 
have saving faith, since it is not a part of Christ’s purchase, but his 
arbitrary gift. The truth then is, that their salvation is as impossibla 
as that of the reprobates under the supralapsarian scheme. and the 
reason of their doom is no act of their own, but an act of Christ him- 
self. who, as “ absolute Lord,” denies that to them which is necessary to 
their salvation. 

It is, however, but fair that Mr. Baxter should himself answer this: 
objection. 

« Objection.—Then, they that come not the first step are excusable ; 
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for, if they had come to the step next believing, they had no assurance 
that Christ would have given them faith. 

“ Answer.—No such matter: for though they had no assurance, sia: 
had both God’s command to seek more grace, and sufficient encourage- 
ment thereto; they had such as Mr. Cotton calls HALF promisgs, that 
is, a discovery of a possibility, and high degree of propasrtrry of ob- 
taining; as Peler to Simon, pray, if perhaps the thoughts of thy heart 
may be forgiven. They may think God will not appoint men vain means, 
and he hath appointed some means to all men to get more grace, and 
bring them nearer Christ than they are. Yea, no man can name that 
man since the world was made, that did his best in the use of these 
means, and Jost his labour. So that if all men have not faith it is their 
own fault; not only as originally sinners, but as rejecting sufficient 
grace to have brought them nearer Christ than they were; for which 
it is that they justly perish, as is more fully opened in the dispute of 
sufficient grace.” 

One argument from Scripture aemolishes this whole scheme. Mr. 
Baxter makes the condemnation of men to rest upon their not coming 
“nearer to Christ” than they are in their natural state; but the Scrip- 
ture places their guilt in not fully “coming to him ;” or, in other words, 
in their not believing in Christ “to salvation,” since it has made faith 
their duty, and has connected salvation with faith. That they must 
take previous steps, such as consideration and repentance, is true, and 
that they are ‘guilty for not taking them; but then their guilt arises from 
their rejection of a strength and grace to consider and repent which is 
imparted to them, in order to lead them, through this process, to saving 
faith itself ; and they are condemned for not having this faith, because 
not only the preparatory steps, but the faith itself is put within their 
reach, or they could not be condemned for unbelief. If Baxter really 
meant that any steps these non-elect persons could take, would actually 
put them into possession of saving faith, he would have said so in so 
many plain words, and then between him and the Arminians there 
would have been no difference, so far as they who perish are con- 
cerned. But coming nearer to Christ, and nearer to saving faith 
are with him quite distinct. His concern was not to show how the 
non-elect might be saved, but how they might with some plausibility be 
damned. 

«“ What then,” says Dr. Womack, “is the universal redemption you 
or they speak of! Doth it consist in the oblation of the curse or pain, 
the impetration of grace and righteousness, and the collation of life and 
glory? Man’s misery consists but of two parts, sin and punishment. 
Doth your universal redemption make sufficient provision to free the 
non-elect from both, or from either of these? From the wrath to come. 


the damnation of hell, or from iniquity and their vain pn ? In- 
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deed, in your assize sermons, you did very seasonably preach up Christ 
to be'a Lord Chief Justice to judge the reprobate ; but I cannot find 
that ever you declare him to be their Lord Keeper, or their Lord Trea- 
surer, to communicate his saving grace for their conversion, or to secure 
them against the assaults and rage of their ghostly enemy. These last 
oflices you suppose him to bear in favour of the elect only, so that your 
eniversal redemption holds a very fair correspondence with your .suffi- 
cient grace, (as. to the non-elect ,)—there is not one single person sancti 
fied by this, or saved by that.” (Calvinistie Cabinet Badockad: ) 

The remark of Curcellaus on the same system, as delivered by 
Amyraldus, is conclusive. 

“ Beside, since faith is necessary, in order to make us partakers of 
the benefits which are procured by the death of Christ, and since no 
one can obtain it by his natural powers, (for it is imparted through a 


‘special gift, from which God, by an absolute decree, has excluded the 


greatest portion of mankind,) of what avail is it that Christ has died for 
those to whom faith is denied? Does not the affair revert to the same 


‘point, as if he had never entertained an intention of redeeming them ?” 


(De Jure Dei Creaturas, &c.) 

This cannot consistently be denied. Mr. Raxter, indeed, says, that 
“none can name the man since the world was made, that did his best 
in the use of the means to obtain more grace, and lost his labour.” So 


‘we believe, but this helps not Mr, Baxter. - One of his main principles 


1s, that there is a class of men to whom Christ has resolved to give 
saving faith ; to the rest he has resolved not to give it. The man, then, 
who seeks more than common grace, and obtains saving grace, is either 
in the class to whom Christ has resolved, by right of dominion, to give 
saving grace, or he is not. Ifthe former, then he is one of the elect, 
and so the instance given proves nothing as to the case of the non-elect ; 
but, if he be of the latter class, then one of those to whom Christ never 
resolved to give saving grace, by some means obtains it,—how, it will 
be difficult to say. In fact, it was never allowed by Mr. Baxter, or his 
followers, that any but the elect would be saved. 

The remarks of a Calvinist upon the “ middle scheme” of the French 
divines, the same in substance as that which was afterward advocated 
by Baxter, may properly close our remarks. 

“This mitigated view of the doctrine of predestination has only one 
defect ; but it is a capital one, It represents God as desiring a thing 
(that is, salvation and happiness) for atx, which, in order to its attain. 
ment, requires a degree of his assistance and succour, which he refuseth 
to many. ‘This rendered grace and redemption untversat only in 
words, but PARTIAL in reality ; and, therefore, did not at all mend the 
matter. ‘The supralapsarians were. consistent with themselves; but 
their doctrine was harsh and terrible, and was founded on the most un- 
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worthy notions of the Supreme Being ; and, on the other hand, the sys- 
tem of Amyraut was full of inconsistencies: nay, even the sublapsarian 
doctrine has its difficulties, and rather palliates than removes the horrors 
of supraiapsarianism. What, then, is to be done?. From what quarter 
shall the candid and well-disposed Christian receive that solid satisfac- 
tion and wise direction which neither of these systems is adapted to 
administer? These he will receive by turning his dazzled and feeble 
eye from the secret decrees of God, which were neither designed to be 
rules of action, nor sources of comfort to mortals here below ; and, by 
fixing his view upon the mercy of God, as it is manifested through 
Christ, the pure laws and sublime promises of his Gospel, and the equity 
of his present government and future tribunal.” (Maclaine’s Notes on 
Mosheim s History.) 

The theory, to which the name of Baxter has given some weight in 
this country, has been introduced more at length, because with it stands 
or falls every system of moderated or modified Calvinism, which by more 
modern writers has been advocated. The scheme of Dr. Williams, of 
Rotherham, is little beside the old theory of supralapsarian reprobation, 
in its twofold enunciation of prererRrrion, by which God refuses help 
to a creature which cannot stand without help, and his consequent 
DAMNATION for the crimes committed in consequence of this withholding 
of supernatural aid. The dress is altered, and the system has a dash 
of Camgronism, but it is in substance the same. All other mitigated 
schemes rest on two principles, the sufliciency of the atonement for all 
mankind, and the sufficiency of grace to. those who believe not. For the 
first, it is enough to say, that the synod of Dort and the higher Calvin- 
istic school] wiil agree with them upon this point, and so nothing is 
gained; for the second, that the sufficiency of grace in these schemes 
is always understood in Baxter’s sense, and is mere verbiage. _ It is not 
“the grace of God WHICH BRINGETH SALVATION ;” for no man is actu. 
ally saved without something more than this “ sufficient grace” provides, 
That which is contended for, is, in fact, not a sufficiency of grace in 
order to salvation; but, in order to justify the condemnation which 
inevitably follows. For this alone the struggle is made, but without 
success. ‘The main characteristic of all these theories, from the first 
to the last, from the highest to the lowest is, that a part of mankind are 
shut out from the mercies of God, on some ground irrespective of their 
refusal of a sincere offer to them of salvation through Christ, made with 
a communicated power of embracing it. Some power they allow to the 
reprobate, as natural power, and degrees of superadded moral power ; 
but in no case the power to believe unto salvation; and thus, as one 
well observes, “ when they have cut some fair trenches, as if they would 
bring the water of life unto the dwellings of the reprobate, on a sudden 


they open a sluice which carries it off again.” The whole labour of 
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these theories is to find out some decent pretext for the infliction of 
punishment on them that perish, independent of the only reason given 
by Scripture, their rejection of a mercy free for all. 

Having exhibited the Calvinistic system on its own authorities, it may 
be naturally asked from what mode or bias of thinking a scheme could 
arise so much at variance with the Scriptures, and with all received 
notions of just and benevolent administration among men ; properties of 
government which must be found more perfectly in the government of God, 
by reason of the perfection of its author, than m any other. That it had 
its source in a course of induction from the sacred Scriptures, though 
erroneous, is not probable ; for, if it had been left to that test, it is pretty 
certain it would not have maintained itself. It appears rather to have 
arisen from metaphysical hypotheses and school subtilties, to which the 
sense of Scripture has been accommodated, often very violently ; an«d 
by subtilties of this kind, it has, at all times, been chiefly supported. 

It has, for instance, been assumed by the advocates of this theological 
theory, that all things which come to pass have been fixed by ETERNAL 
DECREES ; and that as many men actually perish, it must, therefore, 
have been decreed that they should perish: and, consistently with such 
‘a scheme, it became necessary to exclude a part of the human race 
from all share in the benefits of Christ’s redemption. The argument 
employed to confirm the premises is, “ that it is agreeable to reason and 
to the analogy of nature, that God should conduct all things aecording 
to a deliberate and fixed plan, independent of his creatures, rather than 
that he should be influenced, even in his purposes, by the foresight of 
their capricious conduct.” (Dr. Ranxry’s Institutes.) “It is not easy 
to reconcile the immutability and efficacy of the Divine counsel which 
enters into our conceptions of the first cause, with a purpose to save all, 
suspended upon a condition which is not fulfilled with regard to many.” 
(Dr. Hrxx’s Lectures.) This has, indeed, all along been the main stress 
of the argument for absolute decrees, that a conditional decree reflects 
dishonour upon the Divine attributes, “by leaving God, as it were, in 
suspense, and waiting to see what men will do, before he passes a firm 
and irrevocable decree ;” which, as they say, seems to imply want of 
power and prescience in God, and to be inconsistent with other of his 
Divine perfections. They especially think, that this is irreconcilable 
with the immutability of God, and that to subject his decrees to the 
changes of a countless number of mutable beings, must render him the 
most mutable being in the universe. 

The whole of this objection, however, seems to involve a petitio prin. 
ciptt It is taken for granted, either that the decrees of God are abso- 
lute appomtments from eternity, and then any change of his decrees, 
dependent upon the acts of creatures, would be a contradiction ; or else, 


hat the acts of creatures being free, it follows, that God had from eter. 
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nity no plan, and conducts his own government only as circumstances 
may arise. But, that either the decrees of God are fixed and absolute, 
or, that God can have no plan of government if that be denied, is the 
very alternative to be proved, the matter which is in debate. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, in order,to ascertain the truth, to fix the sense of 
the favourite term “decrees,” and for this we have no sound guide but 
the Holy Scriptures, which, as to what relates to man’s salvation at 
least, contain the only exposition of the purposes of God. 

The term “decree” is nowhere in Scripture used in the sense in which 
it is taken in the theology of the Calvinists. It is properly a legislative 
or judicial term, importing the solemn decision of a court, and was adopted 
into that system, probably, because of the absolute meaning it conveys, 
which quality of absoluteness is, in fact, the point debated. The “pur- 
pose” and “ counsel” of God are the Scriptural terms applicable to this 
subject ; one of which, “counsel,” expresses an act of wisdom, and the 


other necessarily implies it, as it is the “ purpose,” design, or determina-- 


tion of a Being of infinite perfection, who can purpose, design, will, and 
determine nothing but under the direction of his intelligence, and the 
regulation of his moral attributes. 

Terms are not indeed to be objected to merely because they are not 
found in the word of Gop; but their signification must be controlled by 
it, otherwise, as in the case of the term decrees, a meaning is often 


silently brought in under covert of the term, which becomes a postulate, 


in argument: a practice which has been a fruitful source of misappre- 
hension and error. The decrees of God, if the phrase then must be 
continued, can only Scripturally signify the determinations of his will in 


his government of the world he has made ; and those determimations are, 


plainly, in Scripture, referred to two classes, what he has himself deter. 
mined to do, and what he has determined to permit to be done by free 
and accountable creatures. He determined, for instance, to create man, 
and he determined to permit his fall; he determined also the only me- 
thod of dispensing pardon to the guilty, but he determined to permit men 


to reject it, and to fall into the punishment of their offences. Calvin, 


mdeed, rejects the doctrine of permission. “It is not probable,” he 
says, “that man procured his own destruction by the mere permission, 
and without any appointment of Gov.” He had reason for this; for to 
have allowed this distinction would have been contrary to the main prin- 


ciples of his theological system, which are, that “the will of God is the, 


necessity of things,’ and that all things are previously fixed by an abso- 
lute decree; so that they must happen. The consequence is, that he 
and his followers involve themselves in the tremendous consequence of 
making God the author of sin; which, after all their disavowals, and we 
grant them sincere, will still logically cleave to them: for it is obvious, 
that by nothing can we fairly avoid this consequence but by allowing 
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the distinction between determinations ro Do, on the part of Gop, and 


‘determinations ro peRmIT certain things to be done by others. The 


principle laid down by Calvin is destructive of all human agency, seeing 
it converts man into a mere instrument; while the other maintains his 
agency in its proper sense, and, therefore, his proper accountability. On 
Calvin’s principle, man is no more an agent than the knife im the hand 
of the assassin; and he is not more responsible, therefore, in equity, to 
punishment, than the knife by which the assassination is committed, were 
it capable of being punished. For if man has not a real agency, that is, 
if there is a necessity above him so controlling his actions as to render 
it impossible that they should have been otherwise, he is in the hands of 
another, and not master of himself, and so his actions cease to be his 
own. 

A decree to permit involves no such consequences. ‘This is indeed 
acknowledged ; but then, on the other hand, it is urged that this imposes 
an uncertainty upon the Divine plans, and makes him dependent upon 
the acts of the creature. In neither of these allegations is there any 
weight ; for as to the first, there can be no uncertainty in the principles 
of the administration of a Being who regulates the whole by the immu- 
table rules of righteousness, holiness truth, and goodness; so that alk 
the acts of the creature do but call forth some new illustration of his 
unchangeable regard to these principles. Nor can any act of a crea- 
ture render his plans uncertain by coming upon him by surprise, and 
thus oblige him to alter his intentions on the spur of the moment. What 
the creature will do, in fact, is known beforehand with a perfect pre- 
science, which yet, as we have already proved, (Part ii, c. 4,) inter- 
feres not with the liberty of our actions; and what God has determined 
to do in consequence, is made apparent by what he actually does, which 
with him can be no new, no sudden thought, but known and purposed 
from eternity, in the view of the actual circumstances. As to the se- 
cond objection, that this makes his conduct dependent upon the acts of 
the creature, so far from denying it we may affirm it to be one of the 
plainest dogtrines of the word of Gop, He punishes or blesses men 
according to their conduct; and he waits until the acts of their sin or 
their obedience take place, before he either punishes or rewards. The 
dealings of a sovereign judge must, in the nature of things themselves, 
be dependent upun the conduct of the subjects over whom he rules : they 
must vary eccording to that conduct; and it is only in the principles of 
a righteous government that we ought to look, for that kind of immuta- 
bility which has any thing in it of moral character. Still it is said, thet 
though the acts of God, as a sovereign, change, and are, apparentty, 
dependent upon the conduct of creatures, yet that he, from all eternity, 
decreed, or determined to do them: as for instance, to exalt one nation 
and to abase another; to favour this individual, or to punish that; to 
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save this man, to destroy the other. This may be granted; but only in ~ 


this sense, that his eternal determination or decree was as dependent and 
consequent upon his prescience of the aets which, according to the i im. 
tautable principles of his nature and government, are pleasing or hateful 
to him, as the actual administration of favour or punishment is upon the 
actual conduct of men in time. This brings on the question of decrees 
absolute or conditional ; and we are, happily, not left to the reasonings 
of men on this point; but have the light of the word of God, which 
abounds with examples of decrees, to which conditions are annexed, on 
the performance or neglect of which, by his creatures, their execution is 
made dependent. “If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? but 
if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door.” If this was God’s eternal 
decree concerning Cain, then it was plainly conditional from eternity ; 
for his decrees in time cannot contradict his decrees from eternity, as to 
the same persons and events. But Cain did “not well;” was it not, 
then, says a Calvinist, eternally and absolutely decreed that he should 
not “do well?’ The reply is, No; because this supposed absolute decree 
of the Calvinist would contradict the revealed decree or determination of 
God, to put both the doing well and the doing ill into Cain’s own power, 
which is utterly inconsistent with an absolute decree that he should have 
it in his power only to do ill; and the inevitable conclusion, therefore, 
is, that the only eternal decree, or Divine determination concerning Cain 
in this matter was, that he should be conditionally accepted, or condi- 
tionally left to the punishment of his sins. To this class of conditional 
decrees belong also all such passages, as, “If ye be willing and obedi- 
ent ye shail eat the good of the land; but if ye refuse and rebel ye shalt 
be devoured by the sword.” “If ye live after the flesh ye shall die; 
but if ye, through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live.” “ He that believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” This last, especially, is God’s decree or determination, as 
to all who hear the Gospel, to the end of time. It professes to be so on 
the very face of it, for its general and unrestricted nature cannot be de. 
nied ; but if we are told, that there is a decree affecting numbers of men 
as individuals, by which God determined absolutely to pass them by, and 
to deny to them the grace of faith, such an allegation cannot be true ; 
because it contradicts the decree as revealed by God himself. His de- 
cree gives to all who hear the news of Christ’s salvation, the alternative 
of believing and being saved, of not believing and being damned; but 
there is no alternative in the absolute decree of Calvinism: as to the 
reprobate, no one can believe and be saved who is under such decree : 
God never intended he should; and, therefore, he i is put by one decree 
in one condition, and by another decree in an entirely opposite condi- 
tion, which is an obvious contradiction. 


But we have instances of the revocation of Gon’s decrees, as well as 
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» of their conditiofal character, one of which will be sufficient for illustra- 
‘tion, In the case of Eli, «I said indeed that thy house and the house 
of thy father should walk before me for ever; but now ihe Lord saith, 


be it A. from me; for them that honour me I will honour, and they that 
despise me shall iss lightly esteemed. ” No passage can more strongly 
refute the Calvinistic notion of God’s immutability, which they seem to 
place in his never changing his purpose, whereas, in fact, the Scriptural 
doctrine is, that it consists in his never changing the principles of his 
administration. One of those principles is laid down in this passage. It 
is, “them that honour me I will honour, and they that despise me shall 
be lightly esteemed.” To this principle God is immutably true ; but it 
was his unchangeable regard to that very principle which brought on 
the change of his conduct toward the house of Eli, and induced him to 
revoke his former promise. This is the only immutability worthy of 
Gop, or which can be reconciled to the facts of his government. Tor 
either the advocate of absolute predestination must say that the promises 
and threatenings are declarations of his will and purposes, or they are 
not. If they are not, they contradict his truth; but if the point, that 
they do in fact declare his will is conceded, that will is either absolute 
or conditional. Let us then try the case of Eli by this alternative. If 
the promise of continuing the priesthood in the family of Eli were abso- 
lute, then it could not be revoked. Ifthe threatening expressed an abso- 
lute and eternal will and determination to divert the priesthood from Eli’s 
progeny, then the promise was a mockery; and God is in this, and all 
similar instances, made to engage himself to do what is contrary to his 
absolute intention and determination: in other words, he makes no en- 
gagement in fact, while he seems to do it in form, which involves a 
charge against the Divine Being which few Calvinists would be bold 
enough to maintain. But if these declarations to Eli be regarded as 
the expressions of a determination always take the mind of Gop, 


a of his government, 


under the conditions implied in the fixed prin 


then the language and the acts of God harmo job ae sincerity and 
faithfulness, and, instead of throwing a shade + is moral attributes, 
illustrate his immutable regard to those wise, eq able, and holy rules 


by which he conducts his government of moral agents. Nor will the 
distinction which some Calvinids have éaasapouteal to establish between 
the promises and threatenings of God and his decrees, serve them; for 
where is it to be found except in their own imagination? We have no 
intimation of such a distinction in Scripture, which, nevertheless, pro- 
fesses to reveal the eternal “ purpose” and “ counsel” of God on those 
matters to which his promises and threatenings relate,—the salvation or 
destruction of men. That counsel and purpose has, also, no manifesta- 
tion in his word, but by promises and threatenings; these make up its 


whole substance, and, therefore, in order to make their distinction os 
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those who hold it must discover a distinction not only between God’s — 
- promises and eeetetings and his decrees ; but between the eternal 


“counsels and purposes” of God and his hi sie they a 
ledge to be identical. 

The fallacy which seems to mislead ishopestt to be the follow 
ing: They allege that of two consequences, say the obedience or diso- 
bedience of Eli’s house, we acknowledge, on both sides, that one will 
happen. That which actually happens we also see taken up into the 
course of the Divine administration, and made a part of his subsequent 
plan of goyernment, as the transfer of the priesthood from the house of 
Eli: they, therefore, argue that the Divine Being, having his plan before 
him, and this very circumstance entering into it, it was fixed from eter- 
nity as a part of that general scheme by which the purposes of God 
were to be accomplished, and which would have been uncertain and un- 


arranged but for this preordination. The answer to this is, 


1. That the circumstance of an event being taken up into the Divine 
administration, and being made use of to work out Gop’s purposes, is 
no proof that he willed and decreed it. He could not will the wicked- 
ness of Eli’s sons, and could not, therefore, ordain and appoint it, or his 
decrees would be contrary to his will. The making use of the result 
of the choice of a free agent, only proves that it was foreseen, and that 
there are, so to speak, infinite resources in the Divine mind to turn the 
actions of men into the accomplishment of his plans, without either 
willing them when they are evil, or imposing fetters upon their freedom. 

2. That though an event be interwoven with the course of the Divine 
government, it does not follow that it was necessary to it. The ends 
of a course of administration might have been otherwise accomplished ; 
as, in the case before us, if Eli’s house had remained faithful, and the family 
of Zadok had not been chosen i in its stead. The ane en of God's 
government does , fl 
happens as an ecessa 


might, in many ave been vibe out af other events ; easy 
therefore, it cannot be conclusively argued, that as God wills the accom- 
plishment of the gene al plan, he must will in the same manner the par- 


ticular events which he may overrule to contribute to it. But, 

3. As to the general plan, it is also an unfounded assumption, that it 
was the subject of an absolute determination. From this has arisen the 
notion that the fall of Adam was willed and decreed by God. To this 
doctrine, which, for the sake of a metaphysical speculation, draws after it 
so many abhorrent and ae consequences, we must demur. 
God could not will that event. actively without willing sin: he could 
not absolutely decree it without removing all responsibility, and, there- 
fore, all fault from the first offender. If God be holy, he could net will 
Adam’s offence, though he might determine not to prevent it ae 
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fering with man’s freedom, which is a very different case ; and if in’ 
guarding his law from violation by a severe sanction, he proceeded bi Tad 
sincerity, he could not appoint its violation. We may confidently sa 
that he willed the contrary of Adam’s offence; and that he used all means 
consistent with his determination to give and maintain free agency to 
his creatures, to secure the accomplishment of that will. It was st 
his will, therefore, that our progenitors sinned and fell; and his “ pur- 
pose” and “counsel,” or his decree, if the term please better, to govern 
the world according to the principles and mode now in operation, was 
dependent upon an event which he willed not; but which, as being 
foreseen, was the plan he in wisdom, justice, and mercy, adopted in 
the view of this contingency. And suppose we were to acknowledge 
with some, that the result will be more glorious to him, and more bene- — 
ficial to the universe, through the wisdom with which he overruleaee 
things, than if Adam and his descendants had stood in their innocency,, — 
it will not follow, even from this, that the present was that order of 
events which God absolutely ordered and decreed. We are told, indeed, 
that if this was the best of possible plans, God was, by the perfection of 
his nature, bound to choose it; and that if he chose it, his will, in this 
‘ respect, made all the rest necessary. But, to say nothing 
sumption of determining what God was bound to do ow y 
case, the position that God must — e best of possi 
be taken with qualification. We can neither prove that sta 
things which shall actually issue is the best among those possible ; nor 
. that among possible systems there can be a best, since they are all 
composed of created things, and no system can actually exist, to which 
the Creator, who is infinite in power, could not add something. Were 
no sin involved in the case it would be clearer ; ; but it is not only un- 
d by any declaration of Scripture, but certainly contrary to 
many of its principles, to assume that God original ly so to speak, and, 
in the first instance, willed and decreed a state of things which should 
necessarily include the introduction of moral evil into his creation, in 
order to manifest his glory, and work out future good | to the creature ; 
ppeause we know that sin is that “ abominable thing” which he hateth. 
2 chi is surely not bound init to appoint and decree the cir- 


th of his governmen : in their subjugation ; although his 
“subjects, upon the whole, mig] e some higher benefit. We may, 
therefore, conclude that | rod wille n pe fect truth and sincerity that 


man should not fall, lth ugh he ot to prevent that fall by 

dot ve changed the whole cha- 
eatures and that his plan, 
principle of redemption and 
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mediation was no absolute ordination, but conditional upon man’s 
offence; and was an “eternal purpose,” only in the eternal foresight. 
of the actual occurrence of the fall of man, which yet, it is no contra- 
diction to say, was against his will. 
‘So fallacious are all such notions as to God’s fixed plans. Fixed they 
may be, without being absolutely decreed; because fixed, in reference 
to what takes place, even in opposition to his will and intention; and 
as to the argument drawn by Calvinists from the perfections of God, it 
is surely a more honourable view of him to suppose that his will and 
‘his promulgated law accord and consent, than that they are in opposi- 
tion to each other; more honourab im, that:he is immutable in 
his adherence to the principles, rather than in the acts of government ; 
_ more honourable to him, that he can make the conduct of his free 
- eres tures to work out either his original purposes, or purposes more 
. Seton: to himself and beneficial to the universe, than that he should 
frame plans so fixed as to have no reference to the free actions of crea- 
tures, whom, by a strange contradiction, he is represented as still holding 
accountable for their conduct; plans which all these creatures shall be 
necessitated to fulfil, so as to be capable of no other course of action 

that his government must become loose and uncertain. w 

to have low thoughts, even of the infinite wisdom of 

1 either involves his justice and truth in deep obscurity, or 

‘them to us under ve equivocal aspects. Which of these 

views is the most consonant with the Bible, may be safely left with the 

candid reader. 

The prescrencr oF Gop is acd a subject by which Calvinists have 
endeavoured to give some plausibility to their system. ‘The argument é 
as popularly stated, has been, that, as the destruction or salvation of 
every individual is foreseen, it is, therefore, certain, and, as certain, it 
is inevitable and necessary. The answer to this is, that certainty and 
necessity are not at all connected in the nature of things, and are, in 
fact, two perfectly distinct predicaments. Certainty has no relation to 
an event at all as evitable or inevitable, free or compelled, contingent or 
necessary. It relates only to the issue itself, the act of any agent, not a : 
to the quality of the act or event with reference to the circumstanc 
under which it is produced. A free action is as much an ev I as 


*. 


necessitated one, and, therefore, is as truly an object of for a * 
foresight cannot change the natur the action, or of the process is 

through which it issues, because. cee of an action, 

whether present, past, or to come, ha it of any kind. 
Certainty is, in fact, no quality ; properly _ ¥ 
speaking, in the mind she ‘ - action foreseen; but — “ 
freedom or constraint, » continge lify the action itself, ee 
and determine. its nature, a8 the or punitive demerit — Ls 
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of the agent. When, therefore, it is said, that what God foresees, 
will certainly happen, nothing more can be reasonably meant, than that 
ns is certain that it will happen; so that we must not transfer the cer- 
tainty from God to the action itself, in the false:sense of necessity, or, 
indeed, in any sense ; for the certainty is in the Divine mind, and stands 
there opposed, not to the contingency of the action, but to doubtfulness 
as to his own prescience of the result. There is this certainty in the 
Divine mind as to the actions of men, that they will happen: but that 
they must happen cannot follow from this circumstance. If they must 
happen, they are under some control which prevents a different result ; 
but the most certain knowledge has nothing in it which, from its nature, 
can control an action in any way, unless it should lead the being endow 
ed with it, to adopt measures to influence the action, and then it be- 
comes a question, not of foreknowledge, but of power and influence, 
which wholly changes the case. This is a sufficient reply to the popu- 
lar manner of stating the argument. The scholastic method requires a 
little more illustration. 

The knowledge of possible things, as existing from all eternity in the 
Divine understanding, has been termed “ sczentia simplicis intelligen- 
ti@,” or by the schoolmen, “ scientia indefinita,” as not determining the 
existence of any thing. The knowledge which God had of all real ex- 
istences is termed “ sczentia visionis,” and by the schoolmen, “ scientia 
definita,’ because the existence of all objects of this knowledge is de- 
terminate and certain. To these distinctions another was added by 
those who rejected the predestinarian hypothesis, to which, they gave 
the name “ scientia media,” as being supposed to stand in the middle 
between the two former. By this is understood, the knowledge, neither 
of things as possible, nor of events appointed and decreed by God; but 
of events w hich are to happen upon certain conditions. (3) 

The third kind of knowledge, or scientta media, might very well be 
included in the second, since scientia visionis ought to include not what 
God will do, and what his creatures will do under his appointment, but 
what they will do by his permission as free agents, and what he will do, 
as a consequence of this, in his character of Governor and Lord. But 
since the predestinarians had confounded scientia visionis with a pre- 
destinating, decree, the scientia media well expressed what they had left 


scientiam tribui solere: unam necessariam, que omnem voluntatis actum 
nature ordine antecedit, que etiam practica et simplicis intelligenti@ dici potest, 
qua seipsum et alia omnia possibilia intelligit. Alteram liberam, que consequitur 
actum voluntatis liber, que etiam visionis dici potest ; qua Deus omnia, que 
facere et permittere decrevit, ita distincte novit, uti ea fieri et permittere voluit. 
Tertiam mediam, qua sub Sonditiont novit quic homines aut angeli facturi essent 
pro sua libertate, si cum his aut illis cirew tantiis, in hoc vel in illo rernm 


ordine, constituerentur.” (Disputat. Erega pa i, disp. v.) 
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(3) Ordo autem hic ut recte intelligi | possit, observandum est tb Dee 
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auite unaccounted for, and which they had assumed did not really exist,— 
the actions of creatures endowed with free will, and the acts of Deity 
which from eternity were consequent upon them. If such actions do 
not take place, then men are not free; and if the rectoral acts of God 
are not consequent upon the actions of the creature in the order of the 
Divine intention, and the conduct of the creature is consequent upon the 
foreordained rectoral acts of Gop, then we reach a necessitating eter- 
nal decree, which, in fact, the predestinarian contends for: but it unfor- 
tunately brings after it consequences which no subtilties have ever been 
able to shake off,—that the only acror in the universe is Gop himself; 
and that the only distinction among events is, that one class is brought 
to pass by Gon directly, and the other indirectly ; not by the agency, but 
by the mere instrumentality of his creatures, 

. The manner in which absolute predestination is made identical with 
scientia visionis, will be best illustrated by an extract from the writings of a 
tolerably fair and temperate modern Calvinist. Speaking of the two dis- 
linctions, scientia simplicis intelligentie@ and scientia visionis, he says,— 
* «Those who consider all the objects of knowledge as comprehended 
under one or other of the kinds that have been explained, are naturally 


conducted to that enlarged conception of the extent of the Divine de. 
cree, from which the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination unavoidably — 


follows. The Divine decree is the determination of the Divine will to 
produce the universe, that is, the whole series of beings and events 
that were then future. The parts of this series arise in succession ; 
but all were, from eternity, present to the Divine mind; and no cause 
was, at any time, to operate, or no effect that was at any time to be pro- 
duced in the universe, can be excluded from the original decree, with- 
out supposing that the decree was at first imperfect and afterward 
received accessions. The determination to produce this world, under 
standing by that word the whole combination of beings, and causes, and 
effects, that were to come into existence, arose out of the view of all 
possible worlds, and proceeded upon reasons to us unsearchable, by 
which this world that now exists appeared to the Divine wisdom the 
fittest to be produced. I say, the determination to produce this world 
proceeded upon reasons; because we must suppose, that in forming the 
decrees, a choice was exerted, that the Supreme Being was at liberty 
to resolve either that he would create or that he would not create; that 
he wou e his work this form or that form, as he chose; otherwise 
we he from the Supreme Intelligence, and subject all things to 
blind fatality. But if a choice was exerted in forming the decree, the 
choice must have proceeded upon reasons ; for a choice made by a wise 
Being, without any ground of choice, is a contradiction in terms. At 
the same time it is to be remembered, that as nothing then existed but 


the Supreme Being, the only reason which could determine him in 
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¢ chzosing wnat he was to produce, was its appearing to him fitter for _ 
accomplishing the end which he proposed to himself than any thing 

m . else which he might have produced. Hence scientia visionis is called 
by theologians scientia libera. To scientia simplicis intelligentia, they 
gave the epithet naturalis, because the knowledge of all things possible 
arises necessarily from the nature of the Supreme mind ; but to scientia 
visionis they gave the epithet Libera, because the qualities and extent 
of its objects are determined, not by any necessity of nature, but by the 
will of the Deny. Although in forming the Divine decree there was a 


» choice of this world, proceeding upon a representation of all possible 
i? worlds, it is not to be conceived, that there was any interval between 

a 7 the choice and representation, or any succession in the parts of the 
Poa choice. In the Divine mind there was an intuitive view of that immense 


P ‘ subject, which it is not only impossible for our minds to comprehend at- 
mig once, but in travelling through the parts of which we are instantly 
» 


: a bewildered ; and one decree, embracing at once the end and means, 
“aes ordained with perfect wisdom «all that was to be. 
. “The condition of the human race entered into this decree. It is 


. a * 
~ ot not, perhaps, the most important part of it when we speak of the forma- 
. 


caren _ tion of the universe, but it is a part which, even were it more insignifi- 
“se z = than it is, could not be overlooked by the Almighty, whose atten- 
/* tion extends to all his works, and which appears, by those dispensations 


of his providence that have been made known to us, to be interesting 

in his eyes. A decree respecting the condition of the human race 

includes the history of every individual: the time of his appearing upon 

the earth; the manner of his existence while he is an mhabitant of the 

i* earth, as it is diversified by the actions which he performs, and by 
the events, whether prosperous or calamitous, which befall him, and the 

- manner of his existence after he leaves the earth, that is, future happi- 
ness or misery. A decree respecting the condition of the human race 
also includes the relations of the individuals to one another: it fixes 

a" their connections in society, which have a great influence upon their 
happiness and their improve ; and it must be conceived as extend- 

ing to the important events r din Scripture, in which the whole 


; species have a concern. | d is ee of our first parents, 
hin ee, their posterity, the mediation 


the consequence of that sin reac 
remedy for these consequences, 


of Jesus Christ appointed by God a 
the final salvation, through his mediation, of one part of the descendants 
, of Adam, and the final condemnation of another part, notwithstanding 
the remedy. ‘These events arise at long intervals of time, by a gradual 
preparation of circumstances, and the operation of various means. But 
. by the Creator, to whose mind the end and means were at once pre- 
sent, these events were beheld in intimate connection with one another, 


and in conjunction with many other events to us unknown, and conse- 
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quently all of them, however far removed froni one another as to the’ 
time of their actual existence, were comprehended in that one decree 
by which he determined to produce the world.” (ill’s Lectures, vol. 
ili, page 38.) se + 
Now some things in this statement may be granted; as for instance, 
_ that when the choice, speaking after the manner of men, was between 
creating the world and not creating it, it appeared fitter to Gov 
to create than not to create; and that all actual events were foreseen, 
and will take place, so far as they are future, as they are foreseen; but. 
where is the connection between these points, and that absolute decree» . 
which in this passage is taken for either the same thing as foreseeing,, nd 4 
or as necessarily involved in it? “The Divine decree,” says Dr. Hilly’ 4 ae 
«is the determination of the Divine will to produce the universe, that is,. + 
the whole series of BEINGS and EVENTS that were then future.” If s0,. 
it follows, that it was the Divine will to produce the fall of man, as welk: 
as his creation; the offences which made redemption necessary, as the a ee 
redemption itself: to produce the destruction of human beings, and 
their vices which are the means of that destruction; the salvation of 
another part of the race, and their faith and obedience, as the means of 
that salvation :—for by “one decree, embracing at once the end and the 
means, he ordained, with perfect wisdom, all that was to be.” This is 
in the true character of the Calvinistic theology ; it dogmatizes with 
absolute confidence on some metaphysical assumption, and forgets for 
the time, that any such book as the Bible, a revelation of Gop, by Gop 
himself, exists in the world. If the determination of the Divine will, 
with respect to the creation of man, were the same kind of determina- 
tion as that which respected his fall, how then are we to account for 
the means taken by God to prevent the fall, which were no tess than vie.) 
the communication of an upright and perfect nature to man, frem which ia 
his ability to stand in his uprightness arose, and the threatening of the 
_ greatest calamity, death, in order to deter him from the act of offence? 
How, in that case, are we to account for the declarations of Gop’s 
hatred to sin, and for his own express declaration that “he willeth not 
the death of him that dieth ?” How, for th ] bstructions he has placed 
in the way of transgression, which would de 0 structions to his own 
determinations, if they can be allowed idMic abstractions at all? How, 
for the intercession of Christ? Hew for his tears shed over Jerusa- 
lem? Finally, how, for the declaration that “he willeth all men to be 
saved,” and for his invitations to all, and the promises made to all? 
Here the discrepancies between the metaphysical scheme and the writ- 
ten word are most strongly marked ; are so totally irreconcilable to en 
other, as to leave us to choose between the speculations of man, as to 
the operations of the Divine mind, and the declared will of God him- 
self, The fact is, that Scripture can only be interpreted by denying 
Vou. Ii. 28 7 ; 
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that the determination of the Divine will is, as to “beings and events,” 
the same kind of determination; and we are necessarily brought back 
again to the only distinction which is compatible with the written word, 
a Saeenateaeel in Gop to do, and a determination to permit. For if 
we admit that the decree to effect or produce is absolute, both “as to the 
end and means,” then, beside the consequences which follow as above 
stated, and which so directly contradict the testimony of God himsalf, 
another equally revolting also arises, namely, that as the end decreea 
1s, as we are told, most glorious to God, so the means, being controlled 
and directed to that end, are necessarily and directly connected with the 
glorification of God; and so men glorify God by their vices, because by 


‘them they fulfil his will, and work out his designs according to the’ 


appointment of his “wisdom.” That this has been boldly contended 
for by leading Calvinistic divines in former times, and by some, though 
of -a lower class, in the present day, is well known: and that they are 
consistent in their deductions from the above premises, is so obvious, 
that it is matter of surprise, that those Calvinists who are shocked at 
this conclusion should not either suspect the principles from which it so 
certainly flows, or that, admitting the doctrine, they should shun the 
explicit avowal of the inevitable consequence. 

_ The sophistry of the above statement of the Calvinistic view of pre- 
science and the decrees, as given: by Dr. Hill, lies in this, that the de- 
termination of the Divine will to produce the universe is made to include 
a determination as absolute “to produce the whole series of beings and 
events that were then future ;” and in assuming that this is involved in 
a perfect prescience of things, as actually to exist and take place. But 
among the “srrnes” to be produced, were not only beings bound by 
their: instincts, and by circumstances which they could not control, to 
act in some given manner; but also beings endowed with such freedom 
that they might act in different and opposite ways, as their own will 
might determine. Either this must be allowed or denied. If it is de. 


‘nied, then man is not a free agent, and, therefore, not accountable for 


his personal offences, if offences those acts can be called, to the doing 
of which there is “a determination of the Divine will,” of the same 
nature as to the “ producing of the universe” itself. This, however, is 
so destructive of the nature of virtue and vice; it so entirely subverts 
the moral government of God by merging it into his natural government ; 
and it so manifestly contradicts the word of God, which, from the begin- 
ning to the end, supposes a power bestowed on man to avoid sin, and on 
this establishes his accountableness; that, with all these fatal conse- 
quences hanging upon it, we may we this notion to its own fate. But 
if any such sacl be allowed to man, (either actually enjoyed or’ 
placed within his reach by the use of means which are within his power,) 


that he may both will ehdgen differently, in any given case, from his 
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ultimate volitions and the acts resulting therefrom, then cannot that 
which he actually does, as a free agent, say some sinful act, have been 
‘*determined” in the same manner by the Divine will, as the “ produc- 
tion” of the universe and the “beings” which compose it. For if man 
is a being free to sin or not to sin; and it was the “determination of 
the Divine will” to produce such a being ; it was his determination to 
give to him this liberty of not doing that which actually he does; which 
is wholly contrary to a determination that he should act in one given 
manner, and in that alone. For here, on the one hand, it is alleged 
that the Divine will absolutely determines to produce certain “ events,” 
and yet on the other it is plain that he absolutely determined to produce: 
“beings” who should, by his will and consequent endowment, Have in~ 
themselves the power to produce contrary events; propositions which 
manifestly fight with each other, and cannot both ‘Be true. We must 
either, then, give up man’s free agency and true accountability, or this 
absclute determination of events. The former cannot be renounced 
without involving the consequences above stated; and the abandoning 
of the latter brings us to the only conclusion which agrees with the 
word of God,—that the acts of free agents are not determined, but fore- 
seen and permitted ; and are thus taken up, not as the acts of God, but 
as the acts of men, into the Divine government. “Ye devised evil 
against me,” says Joseph to his brethren, “‘ but God meant it for good.” 
Thus the principle which vitiates Dr. Hill’s statement is detected. Gro- 
tius has much better observed, “ When we say that God is the cause of 
all things, we mean of all such things as have a real Sea which 
is no reason why: those things themselves should not be'the cause of 
some accidents, such as actions are. God created men, and some other 
intelligences superior to man, with a liberty of acting; which liberty 
of acting is not in itself evil, but may be the cause of something that is 
evil; and to make Gop the author of evils of this kind, which are called 
moral evils, is the highest wickedness.” (Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion, s. 8.) 

Perhaps the notions which Calvinists form as to the will may be 
regarded as a consequence of the predestinarian branch of their system ; 
but whether they are among the metaphysical sources of their error, or 
consequents upon it, they may here have a brief notice. 

If the doctrine just refuted were allowed, namely, that all events are 
produced by the determination of the Divine will; and that the end and 
means are bound up in “one decree ;” the predestinarian had sagacity 
enough to discern that the volitions, as well as the acts of men, must be 
placed equally under bondage, to make the scheme consistent ; and, that 
whenever any moral action is the end proposed, the choice of the will, 
as the means to that end, must come under the same appointment and 
determination. It is, indeed not denied, ee creatures may lose the 
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power to will that which is morally good. Such is the state of devils., 
and such would have been the state of man, had he been left wholly te 
the consequences of the fall. The inability is, however, not a natural, 
but a moral one; for volition, as a power of the mind, is not destroyed, 
but brought so completely under the dominion of a corrupt nature, as not 
to be morally capable of choosing any thing but evil. If man is not in 
this condition, it is owing, not to the remains of original goodness, as 
some suppose, but'tothat “ grace of God” which is the result of the “ free 
gilt” bestowed upon all men; but that the power to choose that whick 
is good, in some respects, and as a first step to the entire and exclu- 
sive choice of good in the highest degree, is in man’s possession, must 
be certainly concluded from the calls so often made upon him in the 
word ef Gov to change his conduct, and, in order to this, his will. 
“Hear, ye deaf, and see, ye blind,” is the exhortation of a prophet, 
which, while it charges both spiritual deafness and blindness upon the 
Jews, supposes a power existing in them both of opening the eyes, and 
unstopping the ears. Such are all the exhortations to repentance and 
faith addressed to sinners, and the threatenings consequent upon con- 
tinued impenitence and unbelief; which equally suppose a power of 
considering, willing, and acting, in all things adequate to the commence- 
ment of a religious course. From whatever source it may be derived, 
and no other can be assigned to it consistently with the Scriptures than 
the grace of God, this power must be experienced to the full extent of 
the call and the obligation to these duties. A power of choosing only 
to do evil, and of remaining impenitent, cannot be reconciled to such 
exhortations. This would but be a mockery of men, and a mere show of 
equitable government on the part of God, without any thing correspond- 
ent to this appearance of equity in point of fact. The Calvinistic doc- 
trine, however, takes another course. As the sin and the destruction 
of the reprobate is determined by the decree, and their will is either left 
to its natural proneness to the choice of evil, or is, by coaction, impelled 
to it; so the salvation of the elect being absolutely decreed, the will, at 
the appointed time, comes under an irresistible impulse which carries it to 
the choice of good. Nor is this only an occasional influence, leaving 
men afterward, or by intervals, to freedom of choice, which might 
be allowed; but, in all cases, and at all times, the will, when directed 
to good, moves only under the unfrustrable impulses of grace. That 
man, therefare, has no choice, or at least no alternative in either case, 
is the doctrine assumed ; and no other view can be consistently taken 
by those who admit the scheme of absolute predestination. To one class 
of objects is the will determined ; no other being, in either case, possible ; 
and thus one course of action, fulfilling the decree of God, is the only 
possible result, or the decree would not be absolute and fixed. 


Some Calvinists have adopted all the consequences which follow this 
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view of the subject. They ascribe the actions and volitions of man to 
God, and regard sinful men as impelled toa necessity of sinning, in order 
to the infliction of that punishment which they think will glorify the sove- 
reign wrath of him who made “the wicked” intentionally “ for the day 
of evil.” Enough has been said in refutation of this gross and blasphem- 
gus opinion, which, though it inevitably follows from absolute predestina- 
tion, the more modest writers of the same school have endeavoured to 
hide under various guises, or to reconcile to some show of justice by 
various subtilties. 

It has, for instance, been contended, that as in the case of transgres- 
sors, the evil acts done by them are the choice of their corrupt will, they 
are, therefore, done willingly ; and that they are in consequence punish. 
able although their will could not but choose them. This may be al- 
lowed to be true inthe case of devils, supposing them at first to have 
voluntarily corrupted an innocent nature endowed with the power of 
maintaining its innocence, and that they were under no absolute decree 
determining them to this offence. For, though now their will is so much 
under the control of their bad passions, and is in itself so vicious, that 
it has no disposition at all to good, and from their nature, remaining in 
its present state, can have no such tendency; yet the original act, or 
series of acts, by which this state of their will and affections was induced, 
being their own, and the result of a deliberate choice between moral good 
and evil, both being in their own power, they are justly held to be cul- 
pable for all that follows, having had, originally, the power to avoid both 
the first sin and all others consequent upon it. ‘The same may be said 
of sinful men, who have formed in themselves, by repeated acts of evil, 
at first easily avoided, various habits to which the will opposes a decreas. 
ing resistance in proportion as they acquire strength. Such persons, too, 
as are spoken of in the Epistle to the Hebrews, those whom “ it is impos- 
sible to renew unto repentance,” may be regarded as approaching very 
nearly to the state of apostate spirits, and being left without any of the 
aids of that Holy Spirit whom they have “ quenched,” cannot be sapposed 
capable of willing good. Yet are they themselves justly chargeable with 
this state of their wills, and all the evils resulting from it. But the case 
of devils is widely different to that of men who, by their hereditary 
corruption, and the fall of human nature, to which they were not con- 
senting parties, come into the world with this infirm, and, mdeed, per- 
verse state of the will, as to all good. It is not their personal fault that they 
are born with a will averse from good; and it cannot be their personal 
fault that they continue thus inclined only to evil if no assistance has 
been afforded, no gracious influence imparted, to counteract this fault of 
1ature, and to set the will so far free, that it can choose either the good 
yged upon it by the authority and exciting motives of the Gospel, or, 


* making light” of that, to yield itself, in opposition to conviction, to the 
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evil to which it is by nature prone. It is not denied, that the will, in its 
purely natural state, and independent of all grace communicated to man 
through Christ, can incline only to evil; but the question is, whether it 
is so left; and whether, if this be contended for, the circumstance of a 
sinful act being the act of a will not able to determine otherwise, from 
whatever cause that may arise, whether from the influence of circum- 
stances or from coaction, or from its own invincible depravity, renders 
him punishable who never had the means of preventing his will from 
lapsing into this diseased and vitiated state; who was born with this 
moral disease ; and who, by an absolute decree, has been excluded from 
all share in the remedy? This is the only simple and correct way of 
viewing the subject; and it is quite independent of all metaphysical 
hypothesis as to the will. The argument is, that an act which has 
the consent of the will is punishable, although the will can only choose 
evil: we reply, that this is only true where the time of trial is past, as in 
devils and apostates ; and then only, because these are personally guilty 
of having so vitiated their wills as to render them incapable of good. 
But the case of men who have fallen by the fault of ‘another, and who 
are still in a state of trial, is one totally different. The sentence is 
passed upon devils, and it is as good as passed upon such apostates as 
the apostle describes in the Epistle to the Hebrews; but the mass of 
mankind are still probationers, and are appointed to be judged according 
to their works, whether good or evil. We deny, then, first, that they are 
m any case, left without the power of willing good; and we deny it on 
the authority of Scripture. For, in no sense, can “life and death be 
set before us,” in order that we may “ choose life,” if man is wholly 
derelict by the grace of God, ard if he remains under his natural, and, 
but for the grace of God given to all mankind, his invincible inclination 
to evil. For if this be the natural state of mankind, and if to a part of 
them that remedial grace is denied, then is not “ 11FE” set before them 
as an object. of “choice ;” and if to another part that grace is so given, 
that it irresistibly and constantly works so as to compel the will to choose 
predetermined and absolutely appointed acts, no “ death” is set before 
them as an object of choice. If, therefore, according to the Scriptures, 
both life and death are set before men, then have they power to choose 
or refuse either, which is conclusive, on the one hand, against the doc- 
trine of the total dereliction of the reprobate, and on the other, against the 
unfrustrable operation of grace upon the elect. So, also, when our 
Lord says, “I wounp have gathered you as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and yr wovutp not,” the notion that men who finally 
perish have no power of willing that which is good, 1s totally disproved. 
The blame is manifestly, and beyond all the arts of cavilling criticism, 
Jaid upon their not WILLING IN A CONTRARY MANNER, which would be false 


upon the Calvinistic hypothesis. “1 would not, and ye coup not,” ought, 
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in that case, to have been the reading; since they are wound to one 
determination onty; either by the external or internal influence of ano- 
ther, or by a natural and involuntary disease of the will, for which no 
remedy was ever provided. 

Thus it is decided by the word of Gop itself, that men who pensh 
anight have “chosen life.” It is confirmed, also, by natural reason ; 
for it is most egregiously to trifle with the common sense of mankind 
to cal’ that a righteous procedure in God which would by all men 
be condemned as a monstrous act of tyranny and oppression in a human 
judge, namely, to punish capitally, as for a personal offence, those who 
never could will or act otherwise, being impelled by an invincible and 
incurable natural impulse over which they never had any control.— 
Nor is the case at all amended by the quibble that they act willingly, 
that is, with consent of the will; for since the will is under a natural 
and irresistible power to incline only one way, obedience is full as 
much out of their power by this state of the will, which they did not 
bring upon themselves, as if they were restrained from all obedience 
to the law of God by an external and irresistible impulse always acting 
upon them. 

The case thus kept upon the basis of plain Scripture, and the 
natural reason of mankind, stands, as we have said, clear of all meta- 
physical subtilties, and cannot be subjected to their determination; 
but as attempts have been made to establish the doctrine of necessity, 
from the actual phenomena of the human will, we may glance, also, 
at this philosophic attempt to give plausibility to the predestinarian 
hypothesis. 

The philosophic doctrine is, that the will is swayed by motives; that 
motives arise from circumstances ; that circumstances are ordered: by 
a power above us, and beyond our control; and that, therefore, our 'vo- 
litions necessarily follow an order and chain of events appointed and 
decreed by infinite wisdom. President Edwards, in his well known 
work on the will, applied this philosophy in aid of Calvinism; and 
has been largely followed by the divines of that school. But who does 
not see that this attempt to find a refuge in the doctrine of philoso- 
phical necessity affords no shelter to the Calvinian system, when 
pressed either by Scripture or by arguments founded upon the acknow- 
ledged principles of justice? For what matters it, whether the will 
is obliged to one class of volitions by the immediate influence of God, 
or by ites denial of his remedial influence, the doctrine of the elder 
Calvinists ; or that it is obliged to a certain class of volitions by motives 
which are irresistible in their operation, which result from an arrange- 
ment of circumstances ordered by God, and which we cannot con- 
trol? Take which theory you please you are involved in the same 


difficulties; for the result is, that men can neither will nor act other 
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wise than they do, being, in one case, inevitably disabled by an act of 
Gop, and in the other bound by a chain of events established by an 


almighty power. The advocates for this philosophic theory of the will 


must be content to take this conclusion, therefore, and reconcile it as they 
can with the Scriptures ; but they have the same task as their elder bre- 
thren of the same faith, and have made it no easier by their philosophy. 

It is in vain, too, that they refer us to our own consciousness in 
proof of this theory. Nothing is more directly contradicted by what 
passes in every man’s mind; and if we may take the terms human 
language has used on these subjects, as an indication of the general 
feelings of mankind, it is contradicted by the experience of all ages and 
countries. For if the will is thus absolutely dependent upon motives, 
and motives arise out of uncontrollable circumstances, for men to praise 
or to blame each other is a manifest absurdity ; and yet all languages 
abound in such terms. So, also, there can be no such thing as con- 
science, which, upon this scheme, is a popular delusion which a better 
philosophy might have dispelled. For why do I blame or commend 
myself in my inward thoughts, any more than I censure or praise others, 
if I am, as to my choice, but the passive creature of motives and prede- 
termined circumstances ? 

But the sophistry is easily detected. The notion inculcated is, that 
motives influence the will just as an additional weight thrown into an 
even scale poises it and inclines the beam. This is the favourite meta- 
phor of the necessitarians; yet, to make the comparison good, they 
ought to have first proved the will to be as passive as the balance, or, 
m other words, they should have annihilated the distinction between 
mind and matter. But this necessary connection between motive and 
volition may be denied. For what are motives, as rightly understood 
here? Not physical causes, as a weight thrown into a scale ; but rea- 
sons of choice, views and conceptions of things in the mind, which, 
themselves, do not work ihe will, as a machine; but in consideration of 
which, the mind itself wills and determines. But if the mind itself 
were obliged to determine by the strongest motive, as the beam is to 
incline by the heaviest weight, it would be obliged to determine always 
by the best reason; for motive being but a reason of action considered 
in the mind, then the best reason, being in the nature of things the 
strongest, must always predominate. But this is, plainly, contrary to 
fact and experience. If it were not, all men would act reasonably, and 
none foolishly ; or, at least, there would be no faults among them but 
those of the understanding, none of the heart and affections. The 
weakest reason, however, too generally succeeds when appetite and 
corrupt affection are present ; that is to say, the weakest motive. For 
if this be not allowed, we must say, that under the influence of appetite 


the ph reason always appears the strongest, which is also false, in 
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fact ; for then there would be no sins committed against judgment and 
conviction, and that many of our sins are of this description, our con- 
sciences painfully convict us. ‘That the mind wills and acts generally 
under the influence of motives, may, therefore, be granted ; but that it 
is passive, and operated upon by them necessarily, is disproved by the 
fact of our often acting under the weakest reason or motive, which is the 
character of all sins against our judgment. 

But were we even to admit that present reasons or motives operate 
irresistibly upon the will, the necessary connection between motive and 
volition would not be established ; unless it could be proved that we 
have no power to displace one motive by another, nor to control those 
circumstances from which motives flow. Yet, who will say that a pet- 
son may not shun evil company, and fly from many temptations? 
Either this must be allowed, or else it must be a link in the necessary 
chain of events fixed by.a superior power, that we should seek and not 
fly evil company; and so the exhortations, “when sinners entice thee 
consent thou not,” and “go not into the way of sinners,” are very 
impertinent, and only prove that Solomon was no philosopher. But we 
are all conscious that we have the power to alter, and control, and 
avoid the force of motives. If not, why does a man resist the same 
temptation at one time, and yield to it at another, without any visible 
change of the circumstances? He can also both change his circum- 
stances by shunning evil company ; and fly the occasions ‘of temptation ; 
and control that motive at one time to which he yields at another, under 
similar circumstances. Nay, he sometimes resists a powerful tempta- 
tion, which is the same thing as resisting a powerful motive, and yields 
at another to a feeble-one, and is conscious that he does so: a sufficient 
proof that there is an irregularity and corruptness in the self-determin- 
ing, active power of the mind, independent of motive. Still, farther, 
the motive or reason for an action may be a bad one, and yet be preva- 
lent for want of the presence of a better reason or motive to lead to a 
contrary choice and act; but, in how many instances is this the true 
cause why a better reason or stronger motive is not present, that we 
have lived thoughtless and vain lives, little considering the good or evil 
of things? And if so, then the thoughtless might have been more 
thoughtful, and the ignorant might have acquired better knowledge, and 
thereby have placed themselves under the influence of stronger and 
better motives. Thus this theory does not accord with the facts of our 
own consciousness, but contradicts them. It is, also, refuted by every 
part of the moral history of man; and it may be, therefore, concluded 
that those speculations on the human will, to which the predestinarian 
theory has driven its advocates, are equally opposed to the words of 
Scripture, to the philosophy of mind, to our observation of what passes 


in others, and to our own-convictions. : 
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Our nioral liberty manifestly consists in the united power of thinking 
and reasoning, and of choosing and acting upon such thinking and rea- 
soning ; so that the clearer our thought and conception is of what is fit 
and right, and the more constantly our choice is determined by it, 
the more nearly we rise to the highest acts and exercises of this liberty. 
The best beings have, therefore, the highest degree of moral liberty, 
since no motive to will or act wrong is any thing else but a violation of 
this established and original connection between right reason, choice, 
and conduct; and if any necessity bind the irrational motive upon the 
will, it is either the result of bad voluntary habit, for which we are 
accountable; or necessity of nature and circumstances, for which we 
are not accountable. In the former case the actually influencing mo- 
tive is evitable, and the theory of the necessitarians is disproved: in the 
latter it is confirmed ; but then man is neither responsible to his fellow 
man, nor to God. 

Certain notions as to the Divine sovererIGNTy have also been resorted 
to by Calvinists, in order to render that scheme plausible which cuts 
off the greater part of the human race from the hope of salvation by the 
absolute decree of God. 

That the sovereignty of God is a Scriptural doctrine no one can deny ; 
but it does not follow that the notions which men please to form of it 


_ should be received as Scriptural ; for religious errors consist not only in 
_ denying the doctrines of the word of God, but also in interpreting them 


fallaciously. 

The Calvinistic view of God’s sovereignty appears to be, his doing 
what he wills, only because he wills it. So Calvin himself has stated 
the case, as we have noticed above; but as this.view is repugnant to 
all worthy notions of an infinitely wise Being, so it has no countenance in 
Scripture. The doctrine which we are there taught is, that God’s sove- 
reignty consists in his doing many things by virtue of his own supreme 
right and dominion; but that this right is under the direction of his 
“counsel” or “wisdom.” The brightest act of sovereignty is that of 
creation, and one in which, if in any, mere will might seem to have the 
chief place ; yet, even in this act, by which myriads of beings of diverse 
powers and capacities were produced, we are taught that all was done 
in “wisdom.” Nor can it be said that the sovereignty of God in cre- 
ation, is uncontrolled by either justice or goodness. If the final cause 
of creation had been the misery of all sentient creatures, and all its 
contrivances had tended to that end: if, for instance, every sight had 
been disgusting, every smell a stench, every sound a scream, and every 
necessary function of life had been performed with pain, we must neces. 
sarily have referred the creation of such a world to a malignant being ; 
and if we are obliged to think it impossible that a good being could 
have employed his almighty power with the direct intention to inflict 
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misery, we then concede that his acts of sovereignty are, by the very 
perfection of his nature, under the direction of his goodness, as to all 
creatures potentially existing, or actually existing while still innocent. 
Nor can we think it borne out by Scripture, or by the reasonable notions 
of mankind, that the exercise of God’s sovereigniy in the creation of 
things is exempt from any respect to justice, a quality of the Divine 
nature, which is nothing but his essential rectitude in exercise. It is 


true, that as existence, under all- circumstances in which to exist is bet- _ 


ter upon the whole than not to exist, leaves the creature no claim to 
have been otherwise than it is made; and that God has a sovereign 
right to make one being an archangel and another an insect; so that 
“the thing formed” may not say “to him that formed it, why hast thou 
made me thus?” it could deserve nothing before creation, its being not 
having commenced : all that it is, and has, (its existent state being better 
than non-existence,) is, therefore, a boon conferred; and, in matters of 
grace, no axiom can be more clear, than that he who gratuitously be- 
stows has the right “to do what he will with his own.” But every 
creature, having been formed without any consent of its own, if it be 
innocent of offence, either from the rectitude of its nature, or from a 
natural incapacity of offending, as not being a moral agent, appears to 
have a claim, in natural right, upon exemption from such pains and suf. 
ferings, as would render existence a worse condition than never to have 


been called out of nothing. For, as a benevolent being, which God is — 


acknowledged to be, cannot make a creature with such an intention 
and contrivance, that, by its very constitution, it must necessarily be 
wholly miserable ; and we see in this, that his sovereignty is regulated 
by his goodness as to the commencement of the existence of sentient 
creatures ; so, from the moment they begin to be, the government of God 
over them commences, and sovereignty in government necessarily 
grounds itself upon the principles of equity and justice, and « the Judge 
- of the whole earth” must and will “do right.” 

This is the manifest doctrine of Scripture; for, although Almighty 
God often gives “no account of his matters,” nor, in some instances, 
admits us to know how he is both just and gracious in his administration, 
yet are we referred constantly to those general declarations of his own 
word, which assure us that he is so, that we may “ walk by faith,” and 
wait for that period, when,’ after the faith and patience of good men 
have been sufficiently tried, the manifestation of these facts shall take 
place to our comfort and to his glory. In many respects, so far as we 
are concerned, we see no other reason for his proceedings, than that he 
so wills to act. But the error into which our brethren often fall, is to 
conclude, from their want of information in such cases, that Gon acts 
merely because he wills so to act; that because he gives not those 


reasons for his conduct which we have no right to demand, he acts 
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without any reasons at all; and because we are not admitted to the 
secrets of his council chamber, that his government is perfectly arbi- 
trary, and that the main spring of his leading dispensations is to make 
a show of power: a conclusion which implies a most unworthy notion 
of God, which he has himself contradicted in the most explicit manner. 
Even his most mysterious proceedings are called “ judgments ;” and he 
is said to work all things “according to the counsel of his own will,’ a 
collation of words, which sufficiently show that not blind will, but will 
subject to “ counsel,” is that sSovEREIGN WILL which governs the world. 

«Whenever, therefore, God acts as a governor, as a rewarder, or 
punisher, he no longer acts as a mere sovereign, by his own sole will 
and pleasure, but as an impartial judge, guided in all things by invariable 
justice. 

“Yet it is true, that in some cases, mercy rejoices over justice, 
although severity never does. God may reward more, but he will never 
punish more than strict justice requires. It may be allowed, that God 
acts as sovereign in convincing some souls of sin, arresting them in their 
mad career by his resistless power. It seems also, that, at the moment 
of our conversion, he acts irresistibly. ‘There may likewise be many 
irresistible touches in the course of our Christian warfare ; but still, as 
St. Paul might have been either obedient or ‘ disobedient to the heavenly 
vision,’ so every individual may, after all that God has done, either im- 

prove his grace, or make it of none effect. 

“ Whatever, therefore, it has pleased God to do, of his sovereign 
pleasure, as Creator of heaven and earth ; and whatever his mercy may 
do on particular occasions, over and above what justice requires, the 
general rule stands firm as the pillars of heaven. ‘The Judge of all 
the earth will do right :’ ‘he will judge the world in righteousness,’ and 
every man therein, according to the strictest justice. He will punish 
no man for doing any thing which he could not possibly avoid; neither 
for omitting any thing which he could not possibly do. Every punish- - 
ment supposes the offender might have avoided the offence for which he 
is punished, otherwise to punish him would be palpably unjust, and 
inconsistent with the character of God our governor.” (Wesley’s Works, 
vol. vi, p. 136.) 

The case of HEATHEN NATIONS has sometimes been referred to by 
Calvinists, as presenting equal difficulties to those urged against their 
scheme of election and reprobation. But the cases are not at all parallel, 

nor can they be made so, unless it could be proved that heathens, as 
such, are inevitably excluded from the kingdom of heaven; which is 
not, as some of them seem to suppose, a conceded point. Those, in- 
deed, if there be any such, who, believing in the universal redemption 
of mankind, should allow this, would be most inconsistent with them 
selves, and give up many of those principles on which they successfull 
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contend against the doctrine of absolute reprobation ; but the argument _ 
lies in small compass, and is to be determined by the word of God, and 
not by the speculations of men. The actual state of pagan nations is 
affectingly bad; but nothing can be deduced from what they are in fact 
against their salvability ; for although there is no ground to hope for the 
salvation of great numbers of them, actual salvation is one thing, and 
possible salvation is another. Nor-does it affect this question, if we see 
not how heathens may be saved; that is, by what means repentance, 
and faith, and righteousness, should be in any such degree wrought in 
them, as that they shall become acceptable to God. The dispensation 
of religion under which all those nations are to whom the Gospel has 
never been sent, continues to be the patriarchal dispensation. That 
men were saved under that in former times we know, and at what point, 
if any, a religion becomes so far corrupted, and truth so far extinct, as 
to leave no means of salvation to men, nothing to call forth a true faith 
in principle, and obedience to what remains known or knowable of the 
original law, no one has the right to determine, unless he can adduce 
some authority from Scripture. That authority is certainly not avail- 
able to the conclusion, that, in point of fact, the means of salvation are 
utterly withdrawn from heathens. We may say that a murderous, 
adulterous, and idolatrous heathen will be shut out from the kingdom 
of heaven; we must say this, on the express exclusion of all such cha- 
racters from future blessedness by the word of God; but it would be 
little to the purpose to say, that, as far as we know, all of them are 
wicked and idolatrous. As far as we know they may, but we do not 
know the whole case; and, were these charges universally true, yet the 
question is not what the heathen are, but what they have the means - 
becoming. We indeed know that all are not equally vicious, nay, tha 
some virtuous heathens have been found in all ages; and some earnest 
and anxious inquirers after truth, dissatisfied with the notions prevalent 
in their own countries respectively ; and what these few were, the rest 
might have been likewise. But, if we knew no such instances of supe- 
rior virtue and eager desire of religious information among them, the 
true question, “ what degree of truth is, after all, attainable by them ?” 
would still remain a question which must be determined not so much by 
our knowledge of facts which may be very obscure ; but such principles 
and general declarations as we find applicable to the case in the word 
of Gop. 

If all knowledge of right and wrong, and all gracious influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and all objects of faith, have passed away from the heathen, 
through the fault of their ancestors “ not liking to retain God in their 
knowledge,” and without the present race having been parties to this 
wilful abandonment of truth, then they would appear no longer to be 
accountable creatures, being neither under law nor under SENG j but, 
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as we find it a doctrine of Scripture that all men are responsible to 
Gon, and that the “ whole world” will be judged at the last day, we are 
bound to admit the accountability of all, and with that, the remains of 
law and the existence of a merciful government toward the heathen on 
the part of Gop. With this the doctrine of St. Paul accords. No one 
can take stronger views of the actual danger and the corrupt state of 
the Gentiles than he; yet he affirms that the Divine law had not 
perished wholly from among them; that though they had received no 
reyealed law, yet they had a law “written on their hearts ;” meaning, 
no doubt, the traditionary law, the equity of which their consciences 
attested ; and, farther, that though they had not the written law, yet, 
that “by nature,” that is, “ without an outward rule, though this, also, 
strictly speaking, is by preventing grace,” (Wesley’s Notes, m loc.) 
they were capable of doing all the things contained in the law. He 
affirms, too, that all such Gentiles as were thus obedient, should be 
“justified, in the day when God shall judge the secrets of men, by 
Jesus Christ, according to his Gospel.” The possible obedience ana 
the possible ‘‘ justification” of heathens who have no written revelation, 
are points, therefore, distinctly affirmed by the apostle in his discourse 
in the second chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and the whole mat- 
ter ‘of God’s sovereignty, as to the heathen, is reduced, not to the leav- 
ing of any portion of our race without the means of salvation, and then 
punishing them for sins which they have no means of avoiding ; but to 
the fact of his having given superior advantages to us, and inferior 
ones only to them; a proceeding which we see exemplified in the most 
enlightened of Christian nations every day; for neither every part of 
the same nation is equally favoured with the means of grace, nor are 
all the families living in the same town and neighbourhood equally cir- 
cumstanced as to means of religious influence and improvement. The 
principle of this inequality is, however, far different from that on which 
Calvinistic reprobation is sustained ; since it involves no inevitable 
exclusion of any individual from the kingdom of Gop, and because the 
general principle of God’s administration in such cases is elsewhere laid 
down to be, the requiring of much where much is given, and the requir- 
ing of little where little is given :—a principle of the strictest equity. 

An unguarded opinion as to the IRRESISTIBILITY OF GRACE, and the 
passiveness of man in conversion, has also been Assumed, and made to 
give an air of plausibility to the predestinarian scheme. It is argued, 
if our salvation is of God and not of ourselves, then those only can be 
saved to whom God gives the grace of conversion; and the rest, not 
having this grace afforded them, are, by the iuscrutable counsel of God, 
passed by, and reprobated. 

This is an argument a posteriori ; from the assualt passiveness of 


man in conversion to the election of a part enly of mankind to life. The 
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argument @ priore is from partial election to life to the doctrine of irre- 
sistible grace, as the means by which the Divine decree is carried into 
effect. The doctrine of such an election has already been refuted, and 
it will be easy to show that it derives no support from the assumption 
that grace must work irresistibly in man, in order that the honour of 
our salvation may be secured to God, which is the plausible dress in 
which the doctrine is generally presented. 

It is allowed, and all Scriptural advocates of the universal redemption 
of mankind will join with the Calvinists in maintaining the doctrine, that 
every disposition and inclination to good which originally existed in the 
nature of man is lost by the fall; that all men, in their simply natural 
state, are “dead in trespasses and sins,” and have neither the will nor 
the power to turn to God; and that no one is sufficient of himself to 
think or do any thing of a saving tendency. But, as all men are re- 
quired to do those things which have a saving tendency, we contend, 
that the grace to do them has been bestowed upon all. Equally sacred 
is the doctrine to be held, that no person can repent or truly believe ex- 
cept under the influence of the Spirit of Gop; and that we have no 
ground of boasting in ourselves, but that all the glory of our salvation, 
commenced and consummated, is to be given to God alone, as the result 
of the freeness and riches pf his grace. 

It will also be freely allowed, that the visitations of the gracious in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit are vouchsafed in the first instance, and in 
numberless other subsequent cases, quite independent of our seeking 
them or desire for them; and that when our thoughts are thus turned 
to serious considerations, and various exciting and quickened feelings 
are produced within us, we are often wholly passive ; and also, that men 
are sometimes suddenly and irresistibly awakened to a sense of their 
guilt and danger by the Spirit of God, either through the preaching of 
the word instrumentally, or through other means, and sometimes, even, 
independent of any external means at all; and are thus constrained to 
cry out, “ What must I do to be saved?” All this is confirmed by plain 
verity of Holy Writ; and is, also, as certain a matter of experience as 
that the motions of the Holy Spirit do often silently intermingle them- 
selves with our thoughts, reasonings, and consciences, and breathe their 
milder persuasions upon our affections. 

From these premises the conclusions which legitimately flow, are in 
direct opposition to the Calvinistic hypothesis. They establish, 

1. The justice of God in the condemnation of men, which their doc- 
trine leaves under a dark and impenetrable cloud. More or less of these 
influences from on high visit the finally impenitent, so as to render their 
destruction their own act by resisting them. This is proved, from the 
“« Spirit” having “ strove” with those who were finally destroyed by the 


flood of Noah; from the case of the finally impenitent Jews pe 
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ancestors, who are charged with “always resisting the Holy Ghost ;” 


from the case of the apostates mentioned in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
- who are said to have done “ despite to the Spirit of grace ;” and from 


the solemn warnings given to men in the New Testament, not to 
“grieve” anc “quench” the Holy Spirit. If, therefore, it appears that 
the destruction of men is attributed'to their resistance of those influences 
of the Holy, Spirit, which, but for that resistance, would have been saving, 
according to the design of God in imparting them, then is the justice of 
Gop manieredt in their punishment ; and it follows, also, that his grace 
so works in men, as to be both sufficient to lead them into a state of 
salvation, and even actually to place them in this state, and yet so as to 
be capable of being finally and fatally frustrated. 

2. These premises, also, secure the glory of our salvation to the 
grace of God; but not by implying the Calvinistic notion of the con- 
tinued and uninterrupted irresistibility of the influence of grace and the 
passiveness of man, so as to deprive him of his agency ; but by showing 
that his agency, even when rightly directed, is upheld and influenced by 
the superior power of Gop, and yet so as to be still his own. For, in 
the instance of the mightiest visitation we can produce from Scripture, 
that of St. Paul, we see where the irresistible influence terminated, and 
where his own agency recommenced. Undgr the impulse of the con- 
viction struck into his mind, as well as under the dazzling brightness 
which fell upon his eyes, he was passive, and the effect produced for the 
time necessarily followed ; but all the actions consequent upon this were 
the results of deliberation and personal choice. He submits to be taught 
in the doctrine of Christ ; “he confers not with flesh and blood ;” “he 
is not disobedient to the heavenly vision ;” “he faints not” under the 
burdensome ministry he had received; and he “keeps his body under 
subjection, lest, after having preached to others, he should himself be- 
come a castaway.” All these expressions, so descriptive of considera- 
tion and choice, show that the irresistible impulse was not permanent, 
and that he was subsequently left to improve it or not, though under a 
powerful but still a resistible motive operating upon him to remain 
faithful. 

For the gentler emotions produced by the Spirit, these are, as the ex- 
perience of all Christians testifies, the ordinary and general manner in 
which the Holy Spirit carries on his work in man; and, if all good de- 
sires, resolves, and aspirations, are from him, and not from our own 
nature, (and, if we are utterly fallen, from our own nature they cannot 
be,) then if any man is conscious of =o ever checked call desires, 


ability of foes good inclinations which the Spirit is — ie mpart. 
He is equally conscious of the power of complying with them though 
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still in the strength of grace, which yet, while it works in him “to will 
and to do,” neither wills nor acts for him, nor even by him, as a passive 

. instrument. For if men were wholly and at all times passive under 
Divine influence ; not merely in the reception of it, for all are, in that 
respect, passive; but in the actings of it to practical ends, then would 
there be nothing to mark the difference between the righteous and the 
wicked but an act of God, which is utterly irreconcilable to the Scrip- 
tures, They call the former “ obedient,” the latter “ disobedient ;” one. 
“willing,” the other “ unwilling ;” and promise or threaten accordingly.. 
They attribute the destruction of the one to their refusal of the grace of ” 
God, and the salvation of the other, as the instrumental cause, to their- 
acceptance of it; and to urge that that personal act by which we receive: 
the grace of Christ, detracts from his glory as our Saviour by attributing 

our salvation to ourselves, is to speak as absurdly as if we should say. 

that the act of obedience and faith required of the man who was com-: 

manded to stretch out his withered arm, detracted from ‘the glory of 
Christ’s healing virtue, by which, indeed, the power of complying with 
the command, and the condition of his being healed, was imparted. 

It is by such reasonings, made plausible to many minds by an affec- 
tation of metaphysical depth and subtilty, or by pretensions of magnify- 
ing the sovereignty and grace of God (often, we doubt not, very sincere) 
that the theory of election and reprobation, as held by the followers of 
Calvin with some shades of difference, but in all substantially the same, 
has had currency given to it in the Church of Christ in these latter ages. 
How unsound and how contrary to the Scriptures they are, may appear 
from that brief refutation of them just given; but I repeat what was said 
above, that we are never to forget that this system has generally had 
interwoven with it many of the most vital points of Christianity. It is 
this which has kept it in existence ; for otherwise it had never, probably, 
held itself up against the opposing evidence of so many plain scriptures, 
and that sense of the benevolence and equity of God, which his own 
revelations, as well as natural reason, has riveted in the convictions of 
mankind. In one respect the Calvinistic and the Socinian schemes have 
tacitly confessed the evidence of the word of God to be against them. 
The latter has shrunk from the letter and common sense interpretation 
of Scripture within the clouds raised by a licentious criticism ; the other 
has chosen rather to find refuge in the mists of metaphysical theories. 
Nothing is, however, here meant by this juxtaposition of theories, so 
contrary to each other, but that both thus confess, that the prima facie 
evidence afforded by the word of God is not in their favour. If we 

more by thus naming on the same page systems so opposite, 
‘ with all its faults, contains all that truth by which men 
while the other excludes it, “we should offend against 


the generation of the children of Gon.” 
Vor. Il 29 
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" ns to establish the doctrine of the universal re- 


demption of the human race, the enumeration of the leading blessings. 
which flow fi m it. may now be resumed. We have already spoken of 
justification, adoption, regeneration, and the witness of the Holy Spirit; 
and we proceed to. another as distinctly marked, and as graciously 
promised in the . Holy Scriptures: this is the ENTIRE SANCTIFICATION, 


or the perfected HOLINEss of believers; and as this doctrine, in some 


of its respects, has been the subject of controversy, the Scriptural evi- 
dence of it must be appealed to and examined. Happily for us, a sub-- 
ject of so great importance is not involved in obscurity. 

That a distinction exists between a regenerate state and a state of 
entire and perfect holiness will be generally allowed. Regeneration, 
we have seen, is concomitant with justification; but the apostles, in 
addressing the body of believers in the Churches to whom they wrote 
their epistles, set before them, both in the prayers they offer in their’ 
behalf, and in the exhortations they administer, a still higher degree of 
deliverance from sin, as well as a higher growth in Christian virtues. 
Two passages. only need be quoted to prove this:—1 Thess. v, 23, 
« And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly, and I pray God your 
whole spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless unto the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 2 Cor. vii, 1, “Having these promises, 
dearly beloved, let us. cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh 
and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” In both these pas- 
sages deliverance from sin is the subject spoken of; and the prayer in 
one instance, and the exhortation in the other, goes to the extent of the 
entire sanctification of “the soul” and “ spirit,” as well as of the “flesh” 
or “body,” from all sin; by which can only be meant our complete de- 
liverance from all spiritual pollution, all inward depravation of the heart, 
as well as that which, expressing itself outwardly by the indulgence of 
the senses, is called “ filthiness of the flesh.” 

The attainableness of such a state is not so much a matter of debate 
among Christians as the time when we are authorized to expect it. For 
as it is an axiom of Christian doctrine, that “ without holiness no man 
can see the Lord ;” and is equally clear that if we would “ be ttn 
of him in peace,” we must be found “ without spot and blameless ;” and 
that the Church will be presented by Christ to the Father seithout 
“fault ;” so it must be concluded, unless, on the one hand, we greatly 
pervert the sense of these passages, or, on the other, admit the doctrine 
of Pail y or some intermediate purifying institution, that the entire 
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sanctification of the soul, arid fa complete renewal in holiness, must 
take place in this world. fag Bon aie y 


While this is generally nbhnowedimd, boat among sintual 
Christians, it has been warmly contended by many, that the final s 
which destroys our natural corruption, is only given at death; and that 
the soul, when separated from the body, and not before, is capable of 
that immaculate purity which these passages, doubtless, ‘exhibit to. our 
hope. " i? eo 

If this view can be refuted, then it must follow, unless a purgatory of. 
some description be allowed after death, that the entire sanctification of, 


believers, at any time previous to their dissolution, and in the full sense — 


of these evangelic promises, is attainable. . ae 4 

To the opinion in question, then, there appear to be the following fatal 
objections :— 

1, That we nowhere find the promises of entire sanctification restricted 
to the article of death, either expressly, or in fair inference from any 
passage of Holy Scripture. 

2. That we nowhere find the circumstance of the soul’s union with 
the body represented as a necessary obstacle to its entire sanctification. 

The principal passage which has been urged in proof of this from the 


. New Testament, is that part of the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the 


Romans, in which St. Paul, speaking in the first person of the bondage 
of the flesh, has been supposed to describe his state, as a believer in 
Christ. But whether he speaks of himself, or describes the state of 
others in a supposed case, given for the sake of more vivid representa 
tion in the first person, which is much more probable, he is bi. 9 
speaking of a person who had once sought justification by the works of 
the law, but who was then convinced, by the force of a spiritual appre- 
hension of the extent of the requirements of that law, and by constant 
failures in his attempts to keep it perfectly, that he was in bondage to 
his corrupt nature, and could only be delivered from this thraldom by 
the interposition of another. For, not to urge that his strong expres- 
sions of being “carnal,” “sold under sin,” and doing always “the 
things which he would not,” are utterly inconsistent with that moral 
state of believers in Christ which he describes in the next chapter ; 
and, especially, that he there declares that such as are in Christ Jesus. 
“walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit ;” the seventh chapter 
itself contains decisive evidence against the inference which the advo- 
eates of the necessary continuance of sin till death have drawn from it. 
The apostle declares the person whose case he describes, to be under 
the Jaw, and net in a state of deliverance by Christ ; and then he repre- 
sents him not only as despairing of self deliverance, and as praying for 
the interposition of a sufficiently powerful deliverer, but as thanking. 
Ged that the very deliverance for which he groans 1s Si to be 
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administered to him by Jesus Christ. «Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death? 1 thank Gop through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
This is, also, so fully confirmed by what the apostle had-said in the 


preceding chapter, where he unquestionably describes the moral state 


of true believers, that nothing is more surprising than that so perverted 
a comment upon the seventh chapter, as that to which we have adverted, 
should have been adopted or persevered in. ‘ What shall we say then? 
Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound? God forbid! How 
shall we, who are dead to sin, live any longer therein? Know ye not, 
that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized 
into his death? Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into 
death ; that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of 
the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life. For if we 
have been planted together in the likeness of his death, we shall be also 
in the likeness of his resurrection ;. knowing this, that ouR OLD MAN is 


‘crucified with him, THAa’T THE BODY OF SIN MIGHT BE DESTROYED, that 


henceforth we should not serve sin; for he that is dead Is FREED FROM 
sin.” So clearly does the apostle show that he who is Bounp to the 
‘body of death,” as mentioned in the seventh chapter, is not in the state 
of a believer; and that he who has a true faith in Christ, “is FREED 
from sin.” 

It is somewhat singular, that the divines of the Calvinistic school 
should be almost uniformly the zealous advocates of the doctrine 
of the continuance of indwelling sin till death; but it is but justice 
to say, that, several of them have as zealously denied that the 
apostle, in the seventh chapter of the Romans, describes the state of 
one who is justified by faith in Christ, and very properly consider the 
case there spoken of as that of one struggling in treat bondage, and 
brought to that point of self despair and of conviction of sin and helpless- 
ness which must always precede an entire trust in the merits of Christ’s 
death, and the power of his salvation. 

3. The doctrine before us is disproved by those passages of Scripture 
which connect our entire sanctification with subsequent habits and acts, 
to be exhibited in the conduct of believers before death. So in the quo 
tation from Rom. vi, just given,—* knowing this, that the body of sin 

might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin.” So the 
exhortation in 2 Cor. vii, 1, also given above, refers to the present life, 
and not to the future hour of our dissolution ; and in 1 Thess. v, 23, the 
apostle first prays for the entire eetiitnton of the Thessalonians, and 
then for their preservation in that hallowed state, “unto the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

4. It is disproved, also, by all those passages which require us to 
bring forth those graces and virtues which are usually called the fruits 
of the Spirit. ‘That these are to be produced during our life, and to be 
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displayed in our’ spirit and conduct, cannot be doubted ; and. we may 
then ask whether they are required of us in perfection laid mitutity ?. 
If so, in this degree of maturity and perfection, they necessarily suppose 


the entire sanctification of the soul from the opposite and antagonist 


evils. Meekness in its perfection supposes the extinction of all sinful 
anger ; perfect love to God, supposes that no affection remains contrary 
to it; and so of every other perfect internal virtue. The inquiry, then, 
is reduced to this, whether these graces, in such perfection as to exclude 
the opposite corruptions of the heart, are of possible attainment. If 
they are not, then we cannot love God with our whole hearts; then we 
must be sometimes sinfully angry ; and how, in that case, are we to 
interpret that perfectness in these graces which Gop hath required of 
us, and promised to usin the Gospel? For if the perfection meant (and 
let it be observed that this is a Scriptural term, and must mean some- 
thing) be so comparative as that we may be sometimes sinfully angry, 
and may sometimes divide our hearts between God and the creature, 
we may apply the same comparative sense of the term to good words 
and to good works, as well as to good affections. ‘Thus when the 
apostle prays for the Hebrews, “ Now the God of peace that brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every 
good work, to do his will,” we must understand this perfection of evan- 
gelical good works so that it shall sometimes give place to opposite evil 
works, just as good affections must necessarily sometimes give place to 
the opposite bad affections. This view can scarcely be soberly enter- 
tained by any enlightened Christian; and it must, therefore, be con- 
cluded, that the standard of our attainable Christian perfection, as to the 
affections, is a love of God so perfect as to “rule the heart,” and exclude 
all rivalry, and a meekness so perfect as to cast out all sinful anger, 
and prevent its return; and that as to good works, the rule is, that we 
shall be so “perfect in every good work,” as to “do the will of God” 
habitually, fully, and constantly. If we fix the standard lower, we let 
in a license totally inconsistent with that Christian purity which is 
allowed by all to be attainable, and we make every man himself his 
own interpreter of that comparative perfection which is often contended 
for as that only which is attainable. 

Some, it is true, admit the extent of the promises and the require- 
ments of the Gospel as we have stated them; but they contend, thai 
this is the mark at which we are to aim, the standard toward which we 
are to aspire, though neither is attainable fully till death. But this view 
cannot be true as applied to sanctification, or deliverance from all inward 
and outward sin. That the degree of every virtue implanted by grace 
is not limited, but advances and grows in the living Christian throughout 


-life, may be granted; and through eternity also: but to say that these 
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virtues are not attainable, through the work of the Spirit, in that degree 
which shall destroy all opposite vice, is to say, that God, under the 
Gospel, requires us to be what we cannot be, either through want of 
efficacy in his grace, or from some defe in its administration ; neither 
of which has any countenance from Scripture, nor is at all consistent 
with the terms in which the promises and exhortations of the Gospel are 


expressed. It is also contradicted by our own consciousness, which 


charges our criminal neglects and failures upon ourselves, and not upon 
the grace of God, as though it were insufficient. Either the consciences 
of good men have in all ages been delusive and over scrupulous; or 
this doctrine of the necessary, though occasional, dominion of sin over 
us is false. 

5. The doctrine of the necessary indwelling of sin in the soul till 
death involves other antiscriptura] consequences. It supposes that the 
seat of sin is in the flesh, and thus harmonizes with the pagan philoso- 
phy, which attributed all evil to matter. The doctrine of the Bible, on 
the contrary, is, that the seat of sin is in the soul; and it makes it one 
of the proofs of the fall and corruption of our spiritual nature, that we 
are in bondage to the appetites and motions of the flesh. Nor does the 
theory which places the necessity of sinning in the connection of the 
soul with the body account for the whole moral case of man. There 
are sins, as pride, covetousness, malice, and others, which are wholly 
spiritual ; and yet no exception is made in this doctrine of the necessary 
continuance of sin till death as to them. There is, surely, no need to 
wait for the separation of the soul from the body in order to be saved 
from evils which are the sole offspring of the spirit ; and yet these are 


_ made as inevitable as the sins which more immediately connect them- 


selves with the excitements of the animal nature. 

This doctrine supposes, too, that the flesh must necessarily not only 
lust against the Spirit, but in no small degree, and on many occasions, 
be the conqueror: whereas, we are commanded, to “ mortify the deeds 
of the body ;” to “crucify,” that is, to put to death, “ the flesh ;” “to 
put of the old man,” which, in its full meaning, must import separation 
from sin in fact, as well as the renunciation of it in will; and “to put 
on the new man.” Finally, the apostle expressly states, that though the 
flesh stands victoriously opposed to legal sanctification, it is not insuper- 
able by evangelical holiness, —“ For what the Jaw could not do in that 
it was weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh ; that the right- 
eousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit,” Rom. viii, 3, 4. So inconsistent with the 
declarations and promises of the Gospel is the notion that, so long as 


we are in the body, “the flesh” must of necessity have at least the occa- 
sional dominion, 
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We conclude, therefore, as to the time of our complete sanctification , 
or, to use the phrase of the Apostle Paul, “the destruction of the body 
of sin ;” that it can neither be referred to the hour of death, nor placed 
subsequently to this present life. The attainment of perfect freedom 
from sin is one to which believers are called during the present life ; 
and is necessary to that completeness of “ holiness,’ and of those active 
and passive graces of Christianity by which they are called to glorify 
God in this world, and to edify mankind. 

Not only the time, but the manner also, of our sanctification has been 
matter of controversy: some contending that all attainable degrees of it 
are acquired by the process of gradual mortification and the acquisition 
of holy habits ; others alleging it to be instantaneous, and the fruit of an 
act of faith in the Divine promises. 

That the regeneration which accompanies justification is a large ap- 
proach to this state of perfected holiness; and that all dying to sin, and 
all growth in grace, advances us nearer to this point of entire sanctity, is 
so obvious, that on these points there can be no reasonable dispute. But 
they are not at all inconsistent with a more instantaneous work, when, 
the depth of our natural depravity being more painfully felt, we plead in 
faith the accomplishment of the promises of Gop. The great question 
to be settled is, whether the deliverance sighed after be held out to us in 
these promises as a present blessing? And, from what has been already 
said, there appears no ground to doubt this, since no small violence 
would be offered to the passages of Scripture already quoted, as well as 
to many others, by the opposite opinion. All the promises of Gop which 
are not expressly, or from théir order, referred to future time, are ob- 
jects of present trust ; and their fulfilment now is made conditional only 
upon our faith. ‘They cannot, therefore, be pleaded in our prayers, 
with an entire reliance upon the truth of God, in vain. The general 
promise that we shall receive “all things whatsoever we ask in prayer, 
believing,” comprehends, of course, “ all things” suited to our case which 
God has engaged to bestow; and if the entire renewal of our nature be 
included in the number, without any limitation of time, except that in 
which. we ask it in faith, then to this faith shall the promises of entire 
sanctification be given; which, in the nature of the case, supposes an 
instantaneous work immediately following upon our entire and unwaver- 
ing faith. . 

The only plausible objections made to this doctrine may be answere 
in few words. 

It has been urged, that this state of entire sanctification supposes fu- 
ture impeccability. Certainly not; for if angels and our first parents 
fell when in a state of immaculate sanctity, the renovated man cannot 
be placed, by his entire deliverance from inward sin, out of the reach of 
danger. This, remark, also, answers the allegation, that we should thus 
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be removed out of the reach of temptation ; for the example of angels, 
and of the first man, who feli by temptation when in a state of native 
purity, proves that the absence of inward evil is not inconsistent with a 
state of probation ; and that this, in.itselae no guard against the attempts 
and solicitations of evil. Pe he ae f. 

It has been objected, too, that fia opposed state renders the atone- 
ment and intercession of Christ superfluous in future. But the very con- 
~ trary of this is manifest when the case of an evangelical renewal of the 

soul in righteousness is undestogaae proceeds from the grace of 
God in Christ, through the Holy Spirit, as the efficient cause; it is 
received by faith as the instrumental cause; and the state itself into 
which we are raised is maintained, not by inherent native power, but 
by the continual presence and sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit 
himself, received and retained in answer to ceaseless prayer; which 
prayer has respect solely to the merits of the death and intercession of 
Christ. ' | 
* has been farther alleged, that a person delivered from all inward 
and outward sin has no longer need to use the petition of the Lord’s 
prayer,—* and forgive us our trespasses ;” because he has no longer 
need of pardon. ‘To this we reply, 1. That it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that any person is placed under the necessity of “trespassing,” in 
order that a general prayer designed for men in a mixed condition might 
retain its aptness to every particular case. 2. That trespassing of every 
kind and degree is not supposed by this prayer to be continued, in order 
that it might be used always in the same import, or otherwise it might 
be pleaded against the renunciation of any trespass or transgression 
whatever. 3. That this petition is still relevant to the case of the en- 
tirely sanctified and the evangelically perfect, since neither the perfec- 
tion of the first man nor that of angels is in question ; that is, a perfec. 
tion measured by the perfect law, which, in its obligations, contemplates 
all creatures as having sustained no injury by moral lapse, and admits, 
therefore, of no excuse from infirmities and mistakes of judgment; nor 
of any degree of obedience below that which beings created naturally © 
perfect, were capable of rendering. There may, however, be an entire 
-sanctification of a being rendered naturally weak and imperfect, and so 
liable to mistake and infirmity, as well as to defect in the degree of that 
absolute. obedience and service which the law of God, never bent or 
lowered to human weakness, demands from all. These defects, and 
mistakes, and infirmities, may be quite consistent with the entire sane. 
tification of the soul and the moral maturity of a being still naturally 
infirm and imperfect. Still, farther, if this were not a sufficient answer 
it may be remarked, that we are not the ultimate judges of our own 
case as to our “ trespasses,” or our exemption from them; and we are 


not, therefore, to put ourselves into the place of God, “ who is greater 
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than our hearts.” So, although St. Paul says, «I know nothing by my- 
self,” that is, I am conscious of no offence, he adds, “ yet am I not hereby 
Justified ; but he that judgeth me is the Lord :” to whom, therefore, the 
appeal is every moment to be made through Christ the Mediator, and 
who, by the renewed testimony of his Spirit, assures every true believer 
of his acceptance in his sight. : 

Another benefit which accrues to all true believers, is the rrcHT eat: 

PRAY, with the special assurance that they shall be heard in all things 
which are according to the will of God. “And this is the confidence 
that we have in him, that, if we ask any thing according to his will, he 
heareth us.” It is under this gracious institution that all good men are 
constituted intercessors for others, even for the whole world; and that’ 
God is pleased to order many of his dispensations, both as to individuals 
and to nations, in reference to “his elect who cry day and. night unto 
him.” - om 
- With respect to every real member of the body or Church of Christ, 
the PRovipDENCE of God is special ; in other words, they are individually 
considered in the administration of the affairs of this life by the Sove- 
reign Ruler, and their measure of good and of evil is appointed with 
constant reference to their advantage, either in this life or in eternity. 
“The hairs of their head,” are, therefore, said to be ‘‘ numbered,” and 
“all things” are declared “to work together for their good.” 

To them also vicrory oveR praTH is awarded. They are freed 
from its fear in respect of consequences in another state ; for the appre- 
hension of future punishment is removed by the remission of their sins, 
and the attestation of this to their minds by the Holy Spirit, while a pa- 
tient resignation to’ the will of God, as to the measure of their bodily 
sufferings, and the strong hopes and joyful anticipations of a better life 
cancel and subdue that horror of pain and dissolution which is natural 
to man. “Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, he also himself took part of the same; that through death he 
might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the devil; and. 
deliver them who, through fear of death, were all their life time subject 
‘ to bondage,” Heb. ii, 14, 15. 

THE IMMEDIATE KECEPTION OF THE SOUL INTO A STATE OF BLESSED- 
ness after death, is also another of the glorious promises of the new co- 
venant to all them that endure to the end, and “die in the Lord.” : 

This is so explicitly taught in the New Testament, that, but for the 
admission of a philosophical error, it would, probably, have never been 
doubted by any persons professing to receive that book, as of Divine 
authority. Till, in recent times, the belief in the materiality of the hu- 
man soul was chiefly confined to those who entirely rejected the Chris. 
tian revelation; but, when the Socinians adopted this notion, without 
wholly rejecting the Scriptures, it was promptly perceived that the doc- 
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trine of an intermediate state, and the ante iality of the soul, could not . 7 
be maintained together ; (4) and the most violent and disgraceful eriti- 

cisms and evasions have, therefore, by this class 0 int preters been 
resorted to, in order to save a notion as uphill eH ta : 
to the word of God. Nothing can be more palisiact a than the obser- 
vations of Dr. Campbell on this subject. He re a 

“ Many expressions of Scripture, in the natural ‘and obvious sense, 
imply that an intermediate and separate state of the soul is actually to 
succeed death. Such are the words of the Lord to the penitent thief 
upon the cross, Luke xxiii, 48. ‘Stephen’s dying petition, Acts vii, 59. 
The comparisons which the Apostle Paul makes in different places, (2 
Cor. v, 6, &e H Phil. i, 21,) between the enjoyment which true Chris- 
tians can attain by their continuance in this world, and that which they 

_enter on at their departure out of it, and several other panos Let 

_the words referred to be read by any judicious person, either in the ori- 
ginal or in the common translation, which is sufficiently exact for this 
purpose, and let him, setting aside all theory or system, say, candidly, 
whether they would not be understood by the gross of mankind, as pre- 
supposing that the soul may and will exis _ separately from the body, and 
be susceptible of happiness or misery in that state. If any thing could 
add to the native evidence of the expressions, it would be the unnatural 
meanings that are put upon them, in order to disguise that evidence. 
What shall we say of the metaphysical distinction introduced for this 
purpose between absolute and relative time? The Apostle Paul, they 
are sensible, speaks of the saints as admitted to enjoyment in the pre- 
sence of God, immediately after death. Now, to palliate the direct 

contradiction there is in this to their doctrine, that the vital principle, 
which is all they mean by the soul, remains extiriguished between death 
and the resurrection, they remind us of the difference there is between 
absolute or real and relative or apparent time. They admit, that if the 
apostle be understood as speaking of real time, what is said flatly con- 
tradicts their system; but, say they, his words must be interpreted as 
spoken only of apparent time. He talks, indeed, of entering on a state 

- of enjoyment immediately after death, though there may be many thou- 
sands of years between the one and the other; for he means only, that 
when that state shall commence, however distant, in reality, the ‘time 
may be, the person entering upon it will not be sensible of that distance, 
and, consequently, there will be to him an apparent coincidence with the 

ae — Ayr he 
(4) A few divines, and but few, have also a fala ei, still admitting the 
essential distinction between body and spirit, have thou ht that their separation. 
by death incapacitated the soul for the exercise of its powers. This suspension | 
they call ‘the sleep of the soul.” With the Materialist death causes the entire 
annihilation, for the time, of the thinking property of matter. Both opinions 
are, however, refuted by the same Scriptural arguments. we 
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found only among certain philosophers, and which, we may reasonably 
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ve 


_ moment of his death. But does the apostle any where give a hint that 


this is his meaning ? or is it what any man would naturally discover 
from his words? That it is exceedingly remote from the common use” 
of vlangu believe hardly any of those, who favour this scheme, will 
be partial Saatigh to deny. Did the sacred penmen then mean to put a 
cheat upon the world, and, by the help of an equivocal oxprtiens to 
flatter men with the hope of entering, the instant they expire, on a state 


‘of felicity, when, in fact, they knew that it would be many ages before 
_ it would take place? But were the hypothesis about the extinction of 


the mind between death and the resurrection well founded, the apparent 
coincidence they speak of is not so clear as they seem to think it. For 
my part, I cannot regard it as an axiom, and I never heard of any who 
attempted to demonstrate it. To me it appears merely a ‘corollary from 
Mr. Locke’s doctrine, which derives our conceptions of time from the 
succession of our ideas, which, whether true or false, is a doctrine to be 


believe, never came into the heads of those to whom the Gospel, in ‘the 
apostolic age, was announced. 

‘“T remark that even the curious equivocations (or, perhaps, more 
properly, mental reservation) thut has been devised for them, will not, 
in every case, save the credit of apostolical veracity. -The words of Paul 
to the Corinthians are, Knowing that while we are at home in the body, 
we are absent from the Lord ; again, we are willing rather to be absent 
from the body and present with the Lord. Could such expressions have 
been used by him, if he had held it impossible to be with the Lord, or, 
indeed, any where, without the body; and that, whatever the change 
was which was made by death, he could not be in the presence of the 
Lord, till he returned to the body? Absence from the body, and pre- 
sence with the Lord, were never, therefore, more unfortunately com- 
bined than ia this illustration. Things are combined here as coincident, 
which, on the hypothesis of those gentlemen, are incompatible. If. 


recourse be had to the original, the expressions in Greek are, if possi-. 


ble, still stronger. They are 4 evdnuouvres ev cw bwmoss, those who 


‘ 


dwell in the body, who are exdnusvrés ano +8 Kueis, at a distance from ~ 


the Lord. As, on the contrary, they are 6: exdnuasvres EX TS CMLOATOS,, 
those. who have travelled out of the bedy, who are o EvONUsVTES aS0g TOV 
Kustoy, those who reside, or are present with the Lord. In the passage 
to the Philippians, also, the commencement of his presence with the 
Lord is represented as coincident, not with his return to the body, but 
with his leaving it; with the dissolution, not with the restoratian of the 
union. ; 
ie From the tenor of the New Testament, the sacred writers appear 
to proceed on the supposition that the soul and the body are naturally 
distinct and separable, and that the soul is susceptible of pain or spi 
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sure in a state of separation It were endless to” enumerate all. the 
places which evince this. The story of the rich man and Davari 
Luke xvi, 22, 23. The last words of our Lord upon the cross panes: 
xxiii, 46, and of Stephen, when dying. Paul’s doubts, whether he wa: 

in the body or out of the body, when he was translated to the third hea “s 
ven and paradise, 2 Cor. xii, 2, 3, 4. Our Lord’s words to the 
to satisfy him that he was not a spirit, Luke xxiy, 39. And, to cons 
clude, the express mention of the denial of spirits as one of the errors 


of the Sadducees. Acts xxiii, 8, For the Sadducees say there is no. 
é ‘resurrection, neither angel nor spirit, wede ayyédov pede wveuna. A a 
. these are irrefragable evidences. of the general opinion on this sub- 


_ ject of both Jews and Christians. By spirit, as distingnished from Es, 
‘e angel, is evidently meant the departed spirit of a human being ; for, that 
_man is here, before his natural death, possessed of a vital and intelligent 
" principle, which is commonly called his soul or spirit, it was never pre- _ 
tended that they denied.” (Diss. Vi, part 2.) i 
In this intermediate, but felicitous and glorious tateRthe disermhgated 
spirits of the righteous will remain in joy and felicity with Christ, 
until the general judgment; when another display of the gracious. 
effects of our redemption, by Christ, will appear in the glo oe 
SURRECTION of their bodies to an immortal life: thus distinguishing ra 
them from the wicked, whose resurrection will be to “shame and 
everlasting contempt,” or, to what may be emphatically termed, an im- 
mortal death. ‘ 
On this subject no point of discussion, of any importance, arises” 
* among those who admit the truth of Scripture, except as to the way in 


Paes _ which the doctrine of the resurrection of the body is to be understood ; 
rs _ whether a resurrection of the substance of the body be meant, or dh J 


_ some minute and indestructible part of it. The latter theory has been 
» for the sake of avoiding certain supposed difficulties. It cannot, | 
ver, fuil to strike every impartial reader of the New Testament, 
ad : the doctrine of the resurrection is there taught without any ‘nice dis. 
tinctions. It is always exhibited as a miraculous work; and represents _ 
~ the same body which is laid in the grave as the subject of this change 
e from death to life, by the power of Christ. Thus, our Lord was raised — 
in the same body in which he died, and his resurrection is constantly 
held forth as the model of ours; and the Apostle Paul expressly says, _ 
« Who shall change our vile body, that it may ree like anto his ‘¢ 
glorious body.” The only passage of Scripture which appears to 
favour the notion of the rising of the immortal body from some inde. _ 
structible germ, is 1 Cor. xv, 35, &c, « But some man will say, How 
are the dead raised up, and with what body do they come? Thou fool 
that which thou sowest is not quickened except it die; and that whick 


thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, but hare grain, ines 
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al 
- may chance of wheat, or of some other grain,” &e. If, however, it 
had been the intention of the apostle, holding this view of the case, to 
7 Meet objections to the doctrine of the resurrection, orottftled upon the 
_ difficulties of conceiving how the same body, in the popular sense, could 
e raised up in substance, we might have expected him to correct this 
" misapprehension, by declaring that this was not the Christian doctrine ; 
_ but that some small parts of the body only, bearing as little proportion 
0 the whole as the germ of a seed to the plant, would be preserved, 
9 “and be unfolded into the perfected body at the resurrection. Instead of 
; _ this, he goes on immediately to remind the objector of the differences 
which exist between material bodies as they now exist; between the 
lant and the bare or naked grain; between one: plant nil ‘another ; 
stween the flesh of men, of beasts, of fishes, and of birds; ae 
celestial and terrestrial bodies; and between the lesser and greater 
celestial luminaries themselves. Still farther he proceeds to state the 
difference, not between the germ of the body to be raised, and the body 
given at the resurrection; but between the body itself, understood popu- 


} 


oo 


_ larly, which dies, and the body which shall be raised. “It is sown in’ 


corruption, it is raised in incorruption,” which would not be true of the 
» supposed incorruptible and imperishable germ of this hypothesis; and 
_ can only be affirmed of the body itself, considered in substance, and in 
. its present state corruptible. Farther, the question put by the objector, 
“«¢ How are the dead raised up?” does not refer to the modus agendi of 
the resurrection, or the process or manner in which the thing is to be 
_ effected, as the advocates of the germ hypothesis appear to assume.— 
_  Yhis is manifest from the answer of the apostle, who goes on immedi- 
» ately to state, not in what manner the resurrection is to be effected, but 
3 what shall be the state or condition of the resurrection body, which is no 
answer at all to the question, if it be taken in that sense. 


= 


the possibility of the resurrection, ‘How are the dead raised up?” 


The second to the kind of body which they are to take, supposing the 
fact to be allowed. Both questions, however, imply a denial of the i 


fact, or, at least, express a strong doubt concerning it. It is thus that 


2 , (5) Gen. xxxix, 9, Mws rornow, How shall I,—how is it possible that I should do. 


K. this great wickedness? ‘‘How, then, can I,” say our translators. Exod. vi, 

Pes 2.) Behold, the children of Israel have not hearkened unto me; how, then, 

shall Pharaoh hear me ?”—zws stcakovcsrar pov apaw ;—how is it likely, or possi- 

ble, that Pharaoh should hear me? See also verse 30. Judges xvi, 15, ‘* And 

_ she said unto him, Ios Asyets, How canst thou een I love thee?” 2 Sam. xi, 11, 

may also be corisidered in the LXX. 2 Kings x, 4, “‘ But they were exceedingly 

afraid, and said, Behold, two kings stood not before him: xa: ws, how then shall 

ae we stand ?”—how’is it possible that we should stand Job jx, 2, Mos vee eoras 
* 


; 


_ The first of the two questions in the passage referred to relates to. 


| THSy, “ how,” in the first question, is taken in many passages where it is ~ 
“ connected with a verb; (5) and the second question only expresses the 
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general fedtois or ‘doubt more Abrticulanied by implying, that the | 
objector could not conceive of any kind of body being restored to man, 
which would not be an evil and imperfection to him. For the very reason 
why some of the Christians of that age denied, or strongly’doubted, the =» 
resurrection of the body ; explaining it figuratively, and saying | that it 
was past already; was, that they were influenced to this by the notion oe 
of their philosophical schools, that the. body was the prison of the 
_soul, and that the greatest deliverance men could experience was to be ._ 
eternally freed from their connection with matter. Hence the early “e 
_ philosophizing sects in the Christian Church, the Gnosties, Marcionites, is 
~ &e, denied the resurrection, on the same ground as as the philosophers, 
and thought it opposed to that perfection which y hoped to enjoy Yo 
another world. Such persons appear to have Ne fe the Church of | 3 
Corinth as early as the ine of St. Paul, for that in this chapter he an- 
swers the objections, not of pagans, but of professing Sa ark gprs 3 
from verse 12, “ How say some among you, that there is no re surre 
tion of the dead 1”. ” The objection, therefore, in the minds of these per . 
sons to the doctrine of the resurrection, did not lie against the doctri 
__ of the raising up of the substance of the same fiedy, so that, provided ~ 
~ this notion could be dispensed with, they were prepared to admit, that a e x 
new material body might apne from its oo ie a ee from seed. ie 


eS . 7 
dixaros Booros ;—For how shall mortal man be just with, or in the presence = 
Gop ?—how is it possible? See what follows. Psalm xxii, (Ixxiii,) 11; Mus 
tyva 6 Osos; “ How doth Gop know ”—how i is 8 possible that he should know? — 
See the connection. Jer. viii, 8; Tos soetrs, ‘‘ How do ye say,”—how is that 
say,—how can ye say, We are wise Ibid. xxix, 7, (xlvii, 7,) Iws novyaces 
“How can it,”—the sword of the Lorp,—‘ be quiet ?” Ezek. xxxiii, 10, “ If our 4 
transgressions and our sins be upon 1 us, and we pine away in them, zws Spoalede 
how should we then li ” ‘Matt. vii, 4, “Or how, zws, wilt thou say to thy © 
brother ?” where we 9 observe rves that nws has the force of negation. Ibid ~ Ps 
xii, 26, ‘If Satan cast out Satan, he is divided against himself; zws ovy saOnocrar, A 
how shall then,”—how can then,—** his kingdom stand?” See also Luke xi, 18 ‘ & 
Ibid. xxiii, 33, ‘‘ Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, zws guynte, how ¢ 
escape the damnation of hell?” ‘qui fieri potest?” Rosenm. Mark KOA do, 
Tlws ux exere mor; ‘ How is it that ye have no faith 2” Luke i, 34, may also be j 
adduced. John vy, 47, ‘If ye believe not his writings, mws—moreveere } how shal 's 
- ye,”—how can ye—‘‘ believe my words?” Rom. iii, 6, ‘¢ Gop forbid > for then,. i - 
nws xpvet, how shall Gop judge the world ?”—how is it possible? See the preced 
ing verse. Ibid. viii, 32, Mws—yapiosra ; ‘* How shall he not,”—how is.it possi- 
ble but that he should,—‘ with him also freely give us all things.” ae 2. Loe 
Hus-erixadcoovraty *¢ How then shall they,”—how i is it poseil le that: ee should, _ 
—call on him in whom they have not believed me. Tim. iii, 5, « For sy 
if a man know not how to rule his own house, ms, how shall he take care of | 
the Church of Gop ?” Heb. ii, 3, ¢ How shall we eseape,”—how i is it -paeetinge 4 
that we should escape,—* if we neglect so great salvation?” 1 John iii, IG. Thus, 
‘How dwelleth the love of Gop in him ?”—how can it dwell ?» Comp, chap. i in 
20, where Svvarat is added. ge € ae 
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‘They ee athena doctrine i in ‘every fr, because 2 involved n s ia 

" ‘circumstance of fhe reunion of the spirit with matter, which they r he 

~ thought an evil. * Wher, | therefore, the ob jector asks, “ How are the w 

dead raised up? ?” (6) he is to be erctocth ng : 


> not as inquiring as to the 
process, bugs as to the possibility. ‘The doubt may, indeed e taken 


an implied negation of the possibility of the resurrection with reference” st 
we to God; and then the apostle, by 1 ferring to the springing up of the 
a grain of For, when dissolved and putrefied, may be understood to show - 
* that the event was not inconceivable, by referring to God? Vs jorhnipotoneay - 
al as sh in his daily providence, which, a priori, would appear as mar- hig 
ous ¢ incredible. But it is much more probable, that ne 
ility implied in af refers, not to the power of God, which — | 
ery Christian in the Church at Corinth must be supposed to have been © # 
_ taught to conceive e of as almighty, and, therefore, elise to the pro. - 
é ction of t effect ; but as relating to’ the contrariety which was 
ied att xl Seingdtta the doctrine “of the reunion of the soul with at 
e body, and those hopes of a higher condition in a 1 futun re life, which 
both reason and revelation taught them to form. The second question, ~ 
“With what body do they come?” like the former, is a question not 
of inquiry, but of denial, or, at least, of strong doubt, importing, that no- 
ea could be enieitsined the objector of any material body being _ 
7 the residence oft a disenthralled spirit, which could port | with 
¥ ~_ those notions of deliverance from the bondage of corruptior by death, iz = 
; ~ which the philosophy of the age had taught, and which Christiani ty 
met self did not discountenance, The questions, though different, come, 
_ therefore, nearly to the ‘same import, and this explains why the apostle De ot 
hiet y dwells upon ‘the answer to the latter. only, by which, in fact, he © patie 
‘to both. ‘The grain Cast into | sf ea! nh even dies and is cor- < 
pe and that which is is sown is S not “ “f body hich shall be,” in form nn 
and quality, but “naked grain ;” yet ‘nto the’ A in its perfect form, 20 
‘is the same matter transformed. So the flesh of beasts, birds, - fishes, 
man, is the same matter, though exhibiting different qualities. $+ wht 
ees celestial are of the same matter as “ bodies terrestrial ;” =a te arn 
; ‘splendid | luminaries of the heavens are, in substance, the same ‘ 
8 of inferior glory. " It is thus that the apostle reaches his con- ee: M, 
on, and ‘shows that the doctrine of our reunion with the body ied 
plies it in it no imperfection—nothing contrary to the hopes of libera- 
tion: «from, the burden of esh ;” because of the hi gh and glorified 
hie ies which G d is able to give to matter; of hich the superior 
Fprevoue e of some material. things in this world, in 
‘. eiprcn of others, i is a visible demonstration. For after he has given 
these instances, he adds, “80 i is the resurrection of eens; ; itissown . 
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orruption, it is raised in incorruption ; it is sown in dishonour, it is 
Peed in glory ; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power ; it is sown 
a natural (an animal) body, it is raised a spiritual body,” so called, “as 
being accommodated to a spirit, and far excelling all that is required 
for the transaction of earthly and terrene affairs ;” (Rosenmuller ;) and 
so intent is the apostle on dissipating all those gross representations of 
the resurrection of the body which the objectors had assumed as the 
ground of their opposition, and which they had, probably, in their dispu- 
tations, placed under the strongest views, that he guards the true Christian 
doctrine, on this point, in the most explicit manner, “ Now this I say, 


_ brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, neither 


doth corruption inherit incorruption ;” and, therefore, let no man hence- 
forward affirm, or assume it in his argument, that we teach any such 
doctrine. This, also, he strengthens, by showing, that as to the saints 
who are alive at the second coming of Christ, they also shall be in like 
manner “CHANGED,” and that ‘this cormupsible” as to them also, “shall 
put on incorruption.” Beas Lt 
‘Thus, in the argument, the apo 


tle confines himself wholly it pos- — 
sibility of the resurrection body in a refined and | glorified state ; 
but omits all reference to the mode in which the thing will be effected, 
as being out of the line of the objector’s questions, and in itself above 
human thought, and wholly miraculous. _ It is, however, clear, that when 
he speaks of the body as the subject of this wondrous “ change,” he speaks 
of it popularly, as the same body in substance, whatever changes in its 
qualities or figure may be impressed upon it,” Great general changes it 
will experience, as from corruption to incorruption, from mortality tom 
mortality ; great changes of a particular kind will also take place, as its 
being freed from deformities and defects, and the accidental varieties pro- 
duced by climate, aliments, labour, and hereditary diseases. It is also 
laid down by our Lord, that, “in’ the resurrection they shall neither 
marry nor be given in marriage, but be like to the angels of God ;” and 
this also implies a certain change of structure ; and we may gather from 
the declaration of the apostle, that though « the stomach” is now adapted 
‘to meats, and meats to the stomach, God will destroy both it and them ;” 
that the animal appetite for food will be removed, and the organ now 
adapted to that appetite have no place in the renewed frame. But great 
as these changes are, the human form will be retained in its perfection, 
after the model of our Lord’s “ glorious body,” and the substance of the 
matter of which it is composed will not thereby be affected. That the — 
same body which was laid in the grave shall arise outigt it, is the mani. 
fest doctrine of the Scriptures. 

The notion of an incorruptible germ, or that of an original and un- 
changeable stamen, out of which a new and glorious body, at the resurrec- 
tion, : to spring, appears to have been borrowed from the speculations of 
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some of the Jewish rabbins, who speak of some such supposed pa 
the human frame, under the name twuz, to which they ascribe marvellou 
properties, and from which the bedy was to arise. No allusion is, how- 


ever made 


to any such opinion by the early fathers, in their defences of the 


doctrine of the resurrection from the dead. On the contrary, they argue 
in such a way as to prove the possibility of the reunion of the scattered 
parts of the body ; which sufficiently shows that the germ theory had not 
been resorted to, by Christian divines at least, in order to harmonize the 
doctrine of the resurrection with philosophy. So Justin Martyr, in a_ 
fragment of his concerning the resurrection, expressly answers the objec- 
tion, that it is impossible for the flesh, after a corruption and perfect. 


dissolution 


of all its parts, should be united together again, and contends,, © 


. 


“that if the body be not. raised complete, with all its integral parts, iti 
would argue a want of power in God;” and although some of the 
Jews adopted the notion of the germinating or springing up of the body. 
from some one indestructible part, yet the most orthodox of their rabe- 
bins contended for the resurrection of the same body. So Maimonides: 


_ gays, “Men, in the same manner as they 
~ body, shall be restored to life by God, al 


identity :” 


before lived, with the same 
nt into this life with the same 
7 be called a resurrection of 


’ and “that nothing can pro sper 


the dead, but the return of the very same soul, into the very same body 
from which it was separated.” (Rambam apud Pocockium ¢ in Notis Mis- 
cellan. Port. Mos. p. 125.) - 

This theory, under its various forms, and whether adopted by Jews or 
Christians, was designed, doubtless, to render the doctrine of a resurree- 
tion from the dead less difficult to conceive, and more acceptable to philo- 
sophic minds ; but, like most other attempts of the same kind to bring 
down the supernatural doctrines of revelation to the level of our concep- 
tions, it escapes none of the original difficulties, and involves itself in 


4 . 


others far more perplexing. oi ‘ 
For if by this hypethesis it was etaed to remove the difficulty of 


conceiving 
~ becoming 


how the scattered parts of one body could be preserved from 
integral parts of other bodies, it supposes that the constant 


~ eare of Providence is exerted to maintain the incorruptibility of those in- 


: dividual germs, or stamina, so as to prevent their assimilation with each 
“other. Now, if they have this by original quality, then the same quality 


may just a 


s easily be supposed to appertain to every particle which com- 


poses a human body; so that though it be used for food, it shall not be 
~ capable of assimilation, in any circumstances, with another human body. 


But if the 


se germs or stamina, have not this quality by their original 


nature, they can only be prevented from assimilating with each other by 
that operation of God which is present to all his works, and which 
must always be directed to secure the execution of his own ultimate 


designs, 


Vor.. II. 


If this view be adopted, then, if the resort must at last be te 
30 
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the superintendence of a Being of infinite power and wisdom, there is no 
Yon 


greater difficulty in supposing that his care to secure this object shall ex- 
tend tv a million than to a thousand particles of matter. This is, in fact, the 
true and rational answer to the objection that the same piece of matter may 
happen to be a part of two or more bodies, as in the instances of men 
feeding upon animals which have fed upon men, and of men feeding upon 
one another. ‘The question here is one which simply respects the frus- 
trating a final purpose of the Almighty by an operation of nature. To 
suppose that he cannot. prevent this, is to deny his power ; to suppose 
him inattentive to it, is to suppose him indifferent to his own designs ; and 
to assume that he employs care to prevent it, is to assume nothing 
greater, nothing in fact so great, as many instances of control, which 
are always occurring ; as, for instance, the regulation of the proportion 
of the sexes in human births, which cannot be attributed to chance, 
but must either be referred to superintendence, or to some original 
law. 4 

. Thus these theories afford no relief to the only real difficulty involved 
in the doctrine, but leave the whole case still to be resolved into the 
almighty power of God. But they involve themselves in the fatal objec- 
tion, that they are plainly in opposition to the doctrine of the Scriptures. 
For,— > 

1. There is no resurrection of the body on this hypothesis, because the. 
germ or stamina, can in no good sense be called “the body.” If a finger, 
or even a limb, is not the body, much less can these minuter parts be 
entitled to this appellation. 

2. There is, on these theories, no resurrection at all. For if the pre- 
served part be a germ, and the analogy of germination be adopted; 
then we have no longer a resurrection from death, but a vegetation from 
a suspended principle of secret life. If the stamina of Leibnitz be con- 
tended for, then the body, into which the soul enters at the resurrection, 
with the exception of these minute stamina, is provided for it by the 
addition and aggregation of new matter, and we have a creation, not a 
resurrection. 

3. Ifbodies in either of these modes, are to be framed for the soul, by 
the addition of a large mass of new matter, the resurrection is made 
substantially the same with the pagan notion of the metempsychosis ; and 
if St. Paul, at Athens, preached, not ‘ Jesus and the resurrection,” but 
Jesus and a transmigration into a new body, it will be difficult to account 


_ for his hearers scoffing at 2 doctrine, which had received the sanction of 


several of their own philosophic authorities. 

- Another objection to the resurrection of the body has been drawn from 
the changes of its substance during life.. The answer to this is, that 
allowing a frequent and total change of the substance of the body (which, 


however, is but an hypothesis) to take place, it effects not the doctrine of 
oy , 


nae 
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Scripture, which is, that the body which is laid in the grave shall be 
raised up. But then we are told, that if our bodies have in fact under- 
gone successive changes during life, the bodies in which we have sinned 
or performed rewardable actions,may not be, in many instances, the 
same bodies as those which will be actually rewarded or punished. We 
answer, that rewards and punishments have their relation to the body, . 
not so much as it is the subject but the instrument of reward and punish- 
ment. It is the soul only which perceives pain or pleasure, which suf- 
fers or enjoys, and is, therefore, the only rewardable subject. Were 
we, therefore, to admit such corporeal mutations as are assumed in this 
objection, they affect not the case of our accountability. The personal 
identity or sameness of a rational being, as Mr. Locke has observed, 
consists in self consciousness :—“ By this every one is to himself what 
he calls se/f, without considering whether that self be continued in the 
same or divers substances. It was by the same self which reflects on 
an action done many years ago, that the action was performed.” If 
there were indeed any weight in this objection, it would affect the pro- 
ceedings of human criminal courts in all cases of offences committed at 
some distance of time; but i it contradicts the common sense, because it 
contradicts the common consciousness s and experience of mankind. _ 
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PART THIRD. 


THE MORALS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


CHAPTER I. 
Tue Morat Law 


Or the law of God, as the subject of a Divine and adequately 
authenticated revelation, some observations were made in the first part 
of this work. ‘That such a law exists, so communicated to mankind, 
and contained in the Holy Scriptures ;—that we are under obligation to 
obey it as the declared will of our Creator and Lord ;—that this obli- 
gation is grounded upon our natural relation to him as creatures made 
by his power, and dependent upon his bounty, are points which need 
not, therefore, be again adverted to, nor is it necessary to dwell upon 
the circumstances and degrees of its manifestation to men, under those 
former dispensations of the true religion which preceded Christianity. 
We have exhibited the leading pocrrings of the Scriptures, as they are 
found in that perfected system of revealed religion, which we owe to 
our Saviour, and to his apostles, who wrote under the inspiration of that 
Holy Spirit whom he sent forth “ to lead them into all truth ;” and we 
shall now find in the discourses of our Lord, and in the apostolical 
writings, a system of moral principles, virtues, and duties, equalling in 
fulness and perfection that great body of pocrrinaL TRUTH which is 
contained in the New Testament ; and deriving from it its vital influence 
and efficacy. 

It is, however, to be noticed, that the morals of the New Testament 
are not proposed to us in the form of a regular code. Even in the 
books of Moses, which have the legislative form to a great extent, all 
the principles and duties which constituted the full character of “ godli- 
ness,” under that dispensation, are not made the subjects of formal 
injunction by particular precepts. ‘They are partly infolded in general 
principles, or often take the form of injunction in an apparently inci- 
dental manner, or are matters of obvious inference. A preceding code 
of traditionary moral law is also all along supposed in the writings of 
Moses and the prophets, as well as a consuetudinary ritual and a doc. 
trinal theology ; both transmitted from the patriarchs. This, too, is 
eminently the case with Christianity. It supposes that all who believed 
in Christ admitted the Divine authority of the Old Testament ; and it 
assumes the perpetual authority of its morals, as well as the truth of its 


fundamental theology. The constant allusions in the New Testament 
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to the morai rules of the Jews and patriarchs, either expressly us pre- 
cepts, or as the data of argument, sufficiently guard us against the 
notion, that what has not in so many words been: re-enacted by Christ 
and his apostles is of no authority among Christians. In a great num. 
ber of instances, however, the form is directly preceptive, so as to have 
all the explicitness and force of a regular code of law; and is, as much 
as a regular code could be, a declaration of the sovereign will of Christ, 
enforced by the sanctions of eternal life and death. 

This, however, is a point on which a few confirmatory observations 
may be usefully adduced. 

No part of the Enea’ dispensation, designated generally by the 
appellation of “raz Law,” is repealed in the New Testament, but what 
is obviously ceremonial, typical, and incapable of co-existing with Chris- 
tianity. Our Lord, in his discourse with the Samaritan woman, declares, 
that the hour of the abolition of the temple worship was come; the 
Apostle Paul, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, teaches us that the Leviti- 
cal services were but skadows, the substance and end of which is Christ ; 
and the ancient visible Church, as constituted upon the ground of natural 
descent from Abraham, was abolished by the establishment of a spiritual 
body of believers to take its place. 

No precepts of a purely political nature, that is, which respect the 
civil subjection of the Jews to their theocracy, are, therefore, of any 
foree to us as laws, although they may have, in many cases, the greatest 
authority as principles. No ceremonial precepts can be binding, since 
they were restrained to a period terminating with the death and resur- 
rection of Christ; nor are even the patriarchal rites of circumcision and 
the passover obligatory upon Christians, since we have sufficient evi- 
dence, that they were of an adumbrative character, and were laid aside 
by the first inspired teachers of Christianity. 

With the morat precepts which abound in the Old Testament the 
case is very different, as sufficiently appears from the different and even 
contrary manner in which they are always spoken of by Christ and his 
apostles. When our Lord, in his sermon on the mount, says, “ Think 
not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets; I am not come 
to destroy the law; but to fulfil;” that is, to confirm or establish it ;— 
the entire scope of his discourse shows, that he is speaking exclusively 
of the moral precepts of THE Law, eminently so called, and of the moral 
injunctions of the prophets founded upon them, and to which he thus 
gives an equal authority. And in so solemn a manner does he enforce 
this, that he adds, doubtless as foreseeing that attempts would be made 
by deceiving or deceived men professing his religion to lessen the 
authority of the moral law,—“ Whosoever, therefore, shall break one 
of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called 


the least in the kingdom of heaven ;” that is, as St. ee ene 
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prets,* he shall be the farthest from attaining heaven and happiness, 
which imports that he shail not attain it at all.” 

In like manner St. Paul, after having strenuously maintained the 
docirine of justification by faith alone, anticipates an objection by ask- 
mg,~ Do we then make void the law through faith and subjoins, 
“God forbid, yea, we establish the law:” meaning by «the law,” as 
the context and his argument shows, the moral and not the ceremonial 
law. 

After such declarations it is worse than trifling for any to contend, 
that, in order to establish the authority of the moral law of the Jews 
ever Christians, it ought to have been formally re-enacted. To this we 
may, however, farther reply, not only that many important moral prin- 
ciples and rules found in the Old Testament were never formally 
enacted among the Jews, were traditional from an earlier age, and 
received at difierent times the more indirect authority of inspired recog- 
nition; but, to put the matter in a stronger light, that all the leading 
moral precepts of the Jewish Scriptures are, in point of fact, proposed 
m a manner which has the full force of formal re-enactment, as the 
laws of the Christiaan Church. This argument, from the want of formal 
re-enactment, has therefere no weight. The summary of the law and 
the prophets, which is to love God with all our heart, and to serve him 
with all our strength, and to love our neighbour as ourselves, is unques- 
tionably enjoined, and even re-enacted by the Christian Lawgiver. 
When our Lord is explicitly asked by “ one who came unto him, and 
said, Good Master, what good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal 
life" the answer given shows that the moral law contained in the 
decalogue is so im force under the Christian dispensation, that obedience 
to it is necessary to final salvation :—* If thou wilt enter into life, keep 
the commandments.” And that nothing ceremonial is intended by this 
term is manifest irom what follows. “He saith unto him, Which? 
Jesus said, Thou shalt do no murder. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
Thou shalt not steal,” &c, Matt. six, 17-19. Here, also, we h all 
the farce of a formal re-enactment of the decalogue, a part of it 
evidently put for the whole. Nor were it difficult to produce passages 
from the discourses of Christ and the writings of the apostles, which 
enjoin all the precepts of this law taken separately, by their authority, 
as indispensable parts of Christian duty, and that, too, under their original 
sanctions of life and death: so that the two circumstances which form 
the true character of a Law in its highest sense, Divine avruorrry 
and PENAL saNcTrons, are found as truly in the New Testament as ia 
the Old. It will not, for instance, be contended, that the New Testa. 
ment does not enjom the acknowledgment and worship of one God 
alone; nor that it does not prohibit idolatry ; nor that it does not level 
SS and profane swearing ; nor that the Apostle 
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Paul does not use the very words of the fifilt commandment preceptively 
when he says, Eph. vi, 2, “ Honour thy father and mother, which is the 
first commandment with promise ;” nor that murder, adultery, theft, 
false witness, and covetousness, are not all prohibited under pain of 
exclusion from the kingdom of Gov. Thus, then, we have the whole 
decalogue brought into the Christian code of morals by a distinct 
injunction of its separate precepts, and by their recognition as of per- 
manent and unchangeable obligation : the fourth commandment, respect- 
ing the Sabbath only, being so far excepted, that its injunction is not so 
expressly marked. This, however, is no exception in fact; for beside 
that its original place in the two tables sufficiently distinguishes it from 
all positive, ceremonial, and typical precepts, and gives it a moral cha- 
racter, in respect of its ends, which are, first, mercy to servants and 
cattle, and, second, the worship of Almighty God, undisturbed by worldly 
interruptions and cares, it is necessarily included in that “law” which 
our Lord declares he came not to destroy, or abrogate; in that “law” 
which St. Paul declares to be “established by faith ;” and among those 
“ commandments” which our Lord declares must be “kept,” if any one 
would “enter into life.” To this, also, the practice of the apostles is to 
be added, who did not cease themselves from keeping one day in seven 
holy, nor teach others so to do; but gave to “the Lord’s day” that 
eminence and sanctity in the Christian Church which the seventh day 
had in the Jewish, by consecrating it to holy uses; an alteration not 
affecting the precept at all, except in an unessential circumstance, (if, 
indeed, in that,) and in which we may suppose them to act under Divire 
suggestion. 

Thus, then, we have the obligation of the whole decalogue as fully 
established in the New Testament as in the Old as if it had been for- 
mally re-enacted; and that no formal re-enactment of it took place, is 
itself a presumptive proof that it was never regarded by the Lawgiver 
as temporary, which the formality of republication might have supposed. 

It is important to remark, however, that although the moral laws of 
the Mosaic dispensation pass into the Christian code, they stand there 
in other and higher circumstances; so that the New Testament is a 
more perfect dispensation of the knowledge of the moral will of God than 
the old. In particular, 

1. They are more expressly extended to the heart, as by our Lord, 
in his sermon on the mount; who teaches us that the thought and in- 
ward purpose of any offence is a violation of the law prohibiting its 
external and visible commission. 

2. The principles on which they are founded are carried out in the 
New Testament into a greater variety of duties, which, by embracing 
more perfectly the social and civil relations of life, are of a more univer- 
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3. There is a much mots iilatedd injunction of positive and particu- 
lar virtues, especially those which constitute the Christian temper. 

4, By all overt acts being inseparably connected with corresponding 
principles in the heart, in order to constitute acceptable obedience, 
which principles suppose the regeneration of the soul by the Holy 
Ghost. This moral renovation is, therefore, held out as necessary to 

~ our salvation, and promised as a part of the grace of our redemption by 
Christ. ; 

5. By being connected with promises of Divine assistance, which is 
peculiar to a law connected with evangelical provisions. 

6. By their having a living illustration in the perfect and practical 
example of Christ. 

7. By the higher sanctions derived from the clearer revelation of a 
future state, and the more explicit promises of eternal life, and threat- 
enings of eternal punishment. 

It follows from this, that we have in the Gospel the most complete 
and perfect revelation of moral Jaw ever given to men; and a more 
exact manifestation of the brightness, perfection, and glory of that law, 
under which angels and our progenitors in paradise were placed, and 
which it is at once the delight and interest of the most perfect and 
happy beings to obey. , 

It has, however, fared with morals as with doctrines, that they have 
been often, and by a strange perversity, studied, without any reference 
to the authority of the Scriptures. As we have had systems of NaTu- 
BAL RELIGION drawn out of the materials furnished by the Scriptures, 
and then placed to the sole account of human reason; so we have also 
various systems of morals drawn, as far as the authors thought fit, from 
the same source, and put forth under the title of MoRAL PHILOSOPHY, 
implying too often, or, at least, sanctioning the inference, that the unas- 
sisted powers of man are equally adequate to the discovery of doctrine 
and duty; or, at best, that Christianity but perfects what uninspired 
men are able not only to commence, but to carry onward to a con- 
siderable approach to perfection. This observation may be made as 
to both—that whatever is found correct in doctrine, and pure in morals 
in ancient writers or systems, may be traced to indirect revelation ; and 
that so far as mere reason has applied itself to discovery in either, it 
has. generally gone astray. The modern systems of natural religion 
and ethics are superior to the ancient, not because the reason of their 
framers is superior, but because they have had the advantage of a light 
from Christianity, which they have not been candid. enough generally 
to acknowledge. For those who have written on such subjects with a 
view to lower the value of the Holy Scriptures, the remarks in the first 
part of this work must suffice ; but of that class of moral philosophers, 


who hold the authority of the sacred books, and yet sedulously omit ali 
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reference to them, it may be inquired what they propose; by disjoining 
morals from Christianity, and considering them asa separate science ? 
Authority they cannot gain, for no obligation to duty can be so high as 
the command of Gop; nor can that authority be applied in so direct a 
manner, as by a revelation of his will: and as for the perfection of their 
system, since they discover no duties not already enjoined i in the Scrip- 
tures, or grounded upon some general principles they contain, they can : 
find no apology, from the additions they make to our moral knowledge, 
to put Christianity, on all such subjects, wholly out of sight. 

All attemps to teach morals, independent of Christianity, even by those 
who receive it-as a Divine revelation, must, notwithstanding the great 
names which have sanctioned the practice, be considered as of mis- 
chievous tendency, although the design may have been laudable, and the 
labour, in some subordinate respects, not without utility :— 

1. Because they silently convey the impression, that human reason, 
without assistance, is sufficient do discover the full duty of man toward 
God and toward his fellow creatures. 

2. Because they imply a deficiency in the moral code of our religion, 
which does not exist; the fact being that, although these systems bor- 
row much from Christianity, they do not take in the whole of its moral 
principles, and, therefore, so far as they are accepted, as substitutes, 
displace what is perfect for what is imperfect. 

3. Because they turn the attention from what is fact, the revealed 
Law of God, with its appropriate sanctions, and place the obligation to 
obedience either on fitness, beauty, general interest, or the natural 
authority of truth, which are all matters of opinion ; or, if they ultimately 
refer it to the will of God, yet they infer that will through various rea- 
sonings and speculations, which in themselves are still nvatters of opinion 
and as to which men will feel themselves to be in some degree free. 

4, The duties they enjoin are either merely outward in the act, and 
so they disconnect them from internal principles and habits, without 
which they are not acceptable to God, and but the shadows of real vir- 
tue, however beneficial they may be to men; or else they assume that 
human nature is able to engraft those principles and habits upon itself, 
and to practise them without abatement and interruption ; a notion which is 
contradicted by those very Scriptures they hold to be of Divine authority. 

5. Their separation of the doctrines of religion from its morals, leads 
to an entirely different process of promoting morality among men to 
that which the infinite wisdom and goodness of God has established in 
the Gospel. They lay down the rule of conduct, and recommend it 
from its excellence per se, or its influence upon individuals and upon 
society, or perhaps because it is manifested to be the will of the Supreme 
Being, indicated from the constitution of human nature, and the rela- 
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morals. Its doctrine of man’s moral weakness is made use of to lead 
him to distrust his own sufficiency. Its doctrine of the atonement shows 
at once the infinite evil of sin, and encourages men to seek deliverance 
from its power. Its doctrine of regeneration by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, implies the entire destruction of the love.of evil, and the direction 
of the whole affection of the soul to universal virtue. Its doctrine of 
prayer opens to man a fellowship with God, invigorating to_every virtue. 
The example of Christ, the imitation of which is made obligatory upon us, 
is in itself a moral system in action, and in principle ; and the revelation 
of a future judgment brings the whole weight of the control of future 
rewards and punishments to bear upon the motives and actions of men, 
and is the source of that fear of offending God, which is the constant 
guard of virtue, when human motives would in a multitude of cases 
avail nothing. 

It may indeed be asked, whether the teaching of morals must then in 
all cases be kept in connection with religion? and whether the philo- 
sophy of virtues and of vices, with the lower motives by which they are 
urged upon men, may not be usefully investigated? We answer, that 
_ if the end proposed by this is not altogether speculative, but something 
practical ; if the case of an immoral world is taken up by moralists with 
reference to its cure, or even to its emendation in any effectual degree, 
the whole is then resolved into this simple question,—whether a weaker 
instrument shall be preferred to that which is powerful and effective ? 
Certain it is that the great end of Christianity, so far‘as its influence 
upon society goes, is to moralize mankind ; but its infinitely wise Author. 
has established and authorized but on process for the correction of the 
practical evils of the world, and that is, the teaching and enforcement: 
of THE WHOLE TRUTH as it stands in his own revelations; and to this 
only has he promised his special blessing. A distinct class of ethical 
teachers, imitating heathen philosophers in the principles and modes of 
moral tuition, is, in a Christian country, a violent anomaly ; and implies. 
an absurd return to the twilight of knowledge after the sun itself has 
arisen upon the world. 

Within proper guards, and in strict connection with thie whole Chris. 
tian system, what is called moral philosophy is not, however, to be un- 
dervalued ; and from many of the writers above alluded to much useful 
instruction may be collected, which, though of but little efficacy in itself, 
' may be invigorated by uniting it with the vital and energetic doctrines 
of religion, and may thus become directive to the conduct of the serious 
Christian. Understanding then by moral philosophy, not that pride of 
science which borrows the discoveries of the Scriptures, and then ex- 
hibits itself as their rival, or affects to supply their deficiencies; but as 
a modest scrutiny into the reasons on which the moral precepts of reve- 
lation may be grounded, and a wise and honest application of its moral 
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principles to particular cases, it is a branch of science which may be 
usefully cultivated in connection with Christianity. 

With respect to the reasons on which moral precepts rest, we may 
make a remark similar to that offered in a former part of this work, on 
the doctrines of revelation. Some of those doctrines rest wholly on the 
authority. of the Revealer; others are accompanied with a manifest 
rational evidence ; and a third class may partially disclose their rationale 
to the patient and pious inquirer. Yet the authority of each class as a 
subject of faith is the same; it rests upon the character of God and his 
relations to us ; and that doctrine is equally binding which is enjoined on 
our faith without other rational evidence than that which proves it to be 
a part of a revelation from heaven, as that which exercises, and delights 
our rational faculties, by a disclosure of the internal evidence of its 
truth. When God has permitted us to “turn aside” to see some “ great 
sight” of manifested wisdom, we are to obey the invitation ; but. still 
we are always to remember that the authority of a revealed truth stands 
on infinitely higher ground than our perception of its reasonableness. 

So also as to the moral precepts of the Bible, the rational evidence is 
afforded in different degrees, and it is both allowable and laudable in us 
to investigate and collect it; but still with this caution, that the autho- 
rity of such injunctions is not to be regulated by our perception of their 
reasons, although the reasons, when apparent, may be piously applied 
to commend the authority. The discoveries we may make of fitness or 
any other quality in a precept cannot be the highest reason of our obe- 
dience ; but it may be a reason for obeying with accelerated alacrity. 
The obligation of the Sabbath would be the same were no obvious rea- 
sons of mercy and piety connected with it; but the influence of the pre- 
cept upon our interests and that of the community commends the precept 
to our affections as well as to our sense of duty. 

With respect to the application of general precepts, that practical 
wisdom which is the result of large and comprehensive observation has 
an important office. The precepts of a universal revelation must neces- 
sarily be, for the most part, general, because if rules had been given for 
each case in detail, then truly, as St. John observes, “the world could 
not have contained the books written.” The application of these gene- 
ral principles to that variety of cases which arises in human affairs, is 
the work of the Christian preacher, and the Christian moralist. Where 
there is honesty of mind, ordinarily there can be no difficulty in this ; 
and in cases which involve some difficulty, when the interpretation of 
the law is made, as it always ought, to favour the rule; and when, in 
doubtful cases, the safer course is adopted, such is the explicit character 
of the general principles of the Holy Scriptures, that no one can go 
astrav... The moral philosophy which treats of exceptions to general 


rules, is always to be watched with jealousy; and ought to be shunned 
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when it presumes to form rules out of supposed exceptions. This 1s 
affecting to be wiser than the Lawgiver; and such philosophy assumes 
an authority in the control of human conduct to which it has no title ; 
and steps in between individuals and their consciences in cases where 
almighty God himself has not chosen to relieve them; and where they 
are specially left, as all sometimes are, to “ Him with whom they have 
to do,” without the intervention of any third party. Systems of casuistry 
and cases of conscience have happily gone into general disuse. That 
they have done more harm upon the whole than good, and defiled more 
consciences than they have relieved, cannot be doubted by any one who 
has largely examined them. They have passed away just in proportion 
as the Scriptures themselves have been circulated through society, and 
as that preaching has been most prevalent which enforces the doctrine 
of supreme love to God and our neighbour, as the sum of the law and 
of the Gospel. ‘They most abounded in the Romish Church, as best 
befitting its system of darkness and delusion ; (7) and though works of 
this kind are found among Protestants in a better form, they have gra- 
dually and happily fallen into neglect. 

_ A few words may here be offered on what has been termed the ground 
of moral obligation. 

Some writers have placed this in “the eternal and necessary fitness 
of things ;” which leaves the matter open to the varying conclusions 
which different individuals may draw, as to this eternal and necessary 
fitness ; and still farther, leaves that very natural question quite unan- 
swered,—Why is any one obliged to act according to the fitness of 
things ? 

Others have referred to a supposed original perception of what is right 
and wrong; a kind of fixed and permanent and unalterable moral sense, 
by which the qualities of actions are at once determined ; and from the 
supposed universal existence of this perception, they have argued the 
obligation to act accordingly. This scheme, which seems to confound 
that in human nature to which an appeal may be made when the under- 
standing is enlightened by real truth, with a discriminating and directive 
principle acting independently of instruction, is also unsatisfactory. For 
the moral sense is, in fact, found under the control of ignorance and 
error; nor does it possess a sensitiveness in all cases in proportion to 
the truth received into the understanding. The worst crimes have often 
been committed with a conviction of their being right, as in the case of 
religious persecutions ; and the absence of the habit of attending to the 
quality of our actions often renders the abstract truth laid up in the un- 
derstanding useless, as to its influence upon the conscience. But if all 
that is said of this moral sense were true, still it would not establish the 


(7) M. le Feore, preceptor of Louis XIII, not unaptly called casuistry, ‘the 
ert of quibbling with God.” 
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principle of obligation. That supposes superior authority ; and should 
we allow the moral sense to act uniformly, still how is the obligation to 
perform what it approves to be demonstrated, unless some ni Sa consi- 
deration be added to the case ? 

More modern moralists have taken the tendency of any course of 
action to produce the greatest good upon the whole as the source of 
moral obligation ; and with this they often connect the will of God, of 
which they consider this general tendency to be the manifestation. It 
were better, surely, to refer at once to the will of God, as revealed by 
himself without incumbering the subject with the circuitous, and, at best, 
doubtful process of first considering what is good upon the whole, and 
then inferring that this must needs be the will of a wise and benevolent 
Being. The objection, too, holds in this case, that this theory leaves it 
still a mere matter of opinion, in which an interested party is to be the 
judge, whether an action be upon the whole good; and gives a rule 
which would be with difficulty applied to some cases, and is scarcely at 
all applicable to many others which may be supposed. 

The only satisfactory answer which the question as to the source of 
moral obligation, can receive, is, that it is found in THE wiLL or Gop. 
For since the question respects the duty of a created being with refe- 
rence to his Creator, nothing can be more conclusive than that the Cre- 
ator has an absolute right to the obedience of his creatures; and that 
the creature is in duty obliged to obey Him from whom it not only has 
received being, but by whom that being is constantly sustained. It has 
indeed been said, that even if it be admitted, that I am obliged to obey 
the will of God, the question is still open, “ Why am I obliged to obey 
his will?” and that this brings us round to the former answer; because 
he can only will what is upon the whole best for bis creatures. But 
this is confounding that which may be, and doubtless is, a rule to God in 
the commands which he issues, with that which really obliges the crea- 
ture. Now, that which in truth obliges the creature is not the nature of 
the commands issued by God; but the relation in which the creature 
itself stands to God. Ifa creature can have no existence, nor any power 
or faculty independently of God, it can have no right to employ its facul- 
ties independently of him; and if it have no right to employ its faculties. 
m an independent manner, the right to rule its conduct must rest with 
the Creator alone; and from this results the obligation of the creature 


to obey. 


Such is the principle ne itenie in the Scriptures, where the creative: 


and rectoral relations of God are inseparably united, and the obligation 
of obedience is made to follow upon the fact of our existence ; and if 


the will of God, as the source of obligation, be so obvious a rule, the 


only remaining question is, whether we shall receive that will as it 1s 
expressly revealed by himself; or, wilfully forgetting that such a 
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lation has been made, we shall ‘proceed to infer it by various processes 
of induction? The answer to this might have been safely left to the 
common sense of mankind, had not the vanity of philosophizing so often 
interposed to perplex so plain a point. 

We must not here confound the will of God as the source of moral 
obligation, with the notion that right and wrong have no‘existence but as 
they are so constituted by the will of God. They must have their foun- 
dation in the reality of things. What moral ‘rectittide is, and why it 
obliges, are quite distinct questions. It is to the latter only that the 
preceding observations apply. As to the former, the following remarks, 
from a recent intelligent publication,.are very satisfactory :— 

“ Virtue, as it regards man, is the conformity or harmony of his affec- 
tions and actions with the various relations in which he has been placed, 
—of which conformity the perfect intellect of God, guided in its exer- 
cise by his infinitely holy nature, is the only infallible judge. 

“« We sustain various relations ta God himself. He is our Creator,— 
our Preserver,—our Benefactor,—our Governor. ‘He is the Framer 
of our bodies, and the Father of our spirits.” He sustains us ‘ by the 
word of his power;’ for, as we are necessarily dependent beings, our 
continued existence is a kind of prolonged creation. We owe all that 
we possess to him ; and our future blessings must flow from his kind- 
ness. Now there are obviously certain affections and actions which 
harmonize or correspond with these relations. To love and obey God 
manifestly befit our relation to him, as that great Being from whom our 
existence as well as all our comforts flow. He who showers his bless- 
ings upon us ought to possess our affections; he who formed us has a 
right to our obedience. It is not stated merely, let it be observed, that 
it is impossible to contemplate our relation to God without perceiving 
that we are morally bound to love and obey him ; (though that isa truth 
of great importance ;) for I do not consent to the propriety of the repre. 
sentation, that virtue depends either upon our perceptions or our feelings. 
There is a real harmony between the relations in which we stand to God, 
and the feelings and conduct to which reference has been made; and 
therefore the human mind has been formed capable of perceiving and 
feeling it. 

“ We sustain various relations to each other. God has formed ¢ of 
one blood all the families of the earth.” Mutual love and brotherly kind- 
ness, the fruit of love, are required by this relation,—they harmonize or 
correspond with it. We are children; we are loved, and guarded, and 
supported, and tended with unwearied assiduity by our parents. Filial 
affection and filial obedience are demanded by this relation ; no other state 
of mind, no other conduct, will harmonize with it. We are, perhaps, on the 
other hand, parents. Instrumentally at least we have imparted existence 


to our children; they depend on us for protection, support, &c; and to 
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render that support, is required by the relation we bear to them. It is, 
however, needless to specify the various relations in which we stand to 
each other. With reference to all I again say, that they necessarily involve 
obligations to certain states of mind, and certain modes of conduct, as 
harmonizing with the relations ; and that rectitude is the conformity of 
the character and conduct of an individual with the relations in which 
he stands to the beings by whom he is surrounded. 

“It is by no means certain to me, that this harmony between the ac- 
tions and the relations of a moral agent, is not what we are to under. 
stand by that ‘ conformiiy to the fituess of things,’ in which some writers 
have made the essence of virtue to consist. Against this doctrine, it 
has been objected, that it is indefinite, if not absurd; because, as it ia 
alleged, it represents an action as right and fit, without stating what it 
is fit for,—an absurdity as great, says the objector, as it would be to say 
that ‘the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal without 
adding to one another, or to any other angle.’ Dr. Brown also, in ar- 
guing against this doctrine says, ‘There must be a principle of moral 
regard, independent of reason, or reason may in vain see a thousand 
fitnesses, and a thousand truths; and would be warmed with the same 
lively emotions of indignation, against an inaccurate timepiece or an 
error in arithmetic calculation, as against the wretch who robbed, by 
every fraud that could elude the law, those who had already little of 
which they could be deprived, that he might riot a little more luxuriously, 
while the helpless, whom he had plundered, were starving around him.’ 
Now, why may we not say, in answer to the former objector, that the 
conformity of an action with the relations of the agent, is the fitness for 
which Clarke contends? And why may not we reply to Dr. Brown, 
that,—allowing, as we do, the necessity of that susceptibility of moral 
emotion for which he contends,—the emotion of approbation which arises 
on the contemplation of a virtuous action, is not the virtue of the action, 
nor the perception of its accordance with the relations of the agent, Bur 
THE ACCORDANCE I1sELF? ‘That a being,’ says Dewar, ‘ endowed with 
certain powers, is bound to love and obey the Creator and Preserver of 
all, is truth, whether I perceive it or no; and we cannot perceive it possi- 
ble that it can ever be reversed.’ 

« All the relations to which reference has been made, are, in one 
‘sense, arbitrary. Our existence as creatures is to be ascribed to the 
mere good pleasure of God. The reldtions which bind society together, 
the conjugal, parental, filial relation, depend entirely upon the sovereign 
will of Him who gave us our being; but the conduct to which these 
relations oblige us, is by no means arbitrary. Having determined to 
constitute the relations, he could not but enjoin upon us the conduct 
which his word prescribes. He was under no obligation to create us 


at all; but, having given us existence, he could not fail to pone us 
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to love and obey him. There is a harmony betWeen these relations, 
and these duties,—a harmony which is not only perceived by us,—for 
to state that merely, would seem to make our perceptions the rule, if 
not the foundation of duty,—but which is perceived by the perfect intel- 
lect of God himself. And since the relations we sustain were constituted 
by God, since he is the Judge of the affections and conduct which har- 
monize with these relations,—that which appears right to him, being 
right on that account,—rectitude may be regarded as conformity to the 
moral nature of God, the ultimate standard of virtue.” (Payne's Ele- 
ments of Mental and Moral Science.) 

To the revealed will of God we may now turn for information on the 
interesting subject of morals, and we shall find that the ethics of Chris- 
tianity have a glory and perfection which philosophy has never height- 
ened, and which its only true office is to display, and to keep before the 
attention of mankind. . 


CHAPTER II. 
Tur Duries we ower To Gop. 


Tux duties we owe to God are in Scripture summed up in the word 
‘ godliness,” the foundation of which, and of duties of every other kind, 
is that entire 

Susmission to Gop, which springs from a due sense of that relation 
in which we stand to him, as creatures. 

We have just seen that the right of an absolute sovereignty over us 
must, in the reason’ of the case, exist exclusively in Him that made us; 
and it is the perception and recognition of this, as a practical habit of 
the mind, which renders outward acts of obedience sincere and religious. 
The will of God is the only rule to man, in fail 8 thing on which that 
will has declared itself; and as it lays its injunctions upon the heart as 
well as the life, the rule is equally in force when it directs our opinions, 
our motives, and affections, as when it enjoins or prohibits external acts. 
We are his because he made us; and to this is added the confirmation: 
of this right by our redemption: “Ye are not your own, but bought 
with a price; wherefore glorify God in your bodies and spirits which 
are his.” ‘These ideas of absolute right to command on tho part of 
God, and of absolute obligation to universal obedience on the part of 
man, are united in the profession of St. Paul, « Whose I am and whom 
I serve ;” and form the grand fundamental principle of “ godliness” both’ 
in the Old and New Testament; the will of God being laid down in 
each, both as the highest reason and the most powerful motive to obe-’ 


dience. ‘Ihe application of this principle so: established by the Scrip- 
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tures will show how greatly superior is the ground on which Christianity 
places moral virtue to that of any other system. ~ For, 

1, The will of God, which is the rule of duty, is authenticated by the 
whole of that stupendous evidence which proves the Scriptures to be of 
Divine original. 

_. 2. That will at once defines and enforces every branch of inward and 
outward purity, rectitude, and benevolence. 

3. It annuls by its authority. every other rule of conduct contrary to- 
itself, whether it arise from custom, or from the example, persuasion, oF: 
opinions of others, 


4, It is a rule which admits not of being lowered to the weak and: 


fallen state of human nature; but, connecting itself with a gracious dis- 
pensation of supernatural help, it directs the morally imbecile to that 
remedy, and holds every one guilty of the violation of all that he is by 
nature and habit unable to perform, if that remedy be negleeted.. 

5. It accommodates not itself to the interests or even safety ef men: 
but requires that interest, honour, liberty, and life, should be surrendered, 
rather than it should sustain any violation. ; 

6. It admits no exceptions in ebedience ; but requires it whole and 
entire ; so that outward virtue cannot be taken in the place of that which 
has its seat in the heart; and it allows no acts to be really virtuous, but 
those which spring from a willing and submissive mind, and are done 
upon the vital principle of a distinct recognition of our rightful subjection 
to God. - 

Love to Gop. To serve and obey God on the conviction that it is 
right to serve and obey him, is in Christianity joined with that love to 
God which gives life and animation to service, and renders it the means 
of exalting our pleasures, at the same time that it accords with our con. 
victions. ‘The supreme love of God is the chief, therefore, of what have 
been called our theopathetic affections. It is the sum and the end of 
law ; and though lost by us in Adam, is restored to us by Christ. When 
it regards God absolutely, and in himself, as a being of mfinite and har- 
monious perfections and moral beauties, it is that movement of the soul 
toward him which is produced by admiration, approval, and delight. 
When ‘it regards him relatively, it fixes upon the ceaseless emana- 
tions of his goodness to us in the continuance of the existence which he 
at first bestowed ; the circumstances which render that existence felici- 
tous; and, above all, upon that “great love wherewith he loved us,” 
manifested in the gift of his Son for our redemption, and in saving us by 
his grace ; or, in the forcible language of St. Paul, upon “the exceeding 
riches of his grace in his kindness to us through Christ Jesus.” Under 


all these views an unbounded gratitude overflows the heart which is m- 


Huenced by this spiritual affection. But the love of God is more than a 


sentiment of gratitude. It rejoices in his perfections and glories, and 
Vou. IL. 
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devoutly contemplates them as the highest and most interesting subjects. 
of thought ; it keeps the idea of this supremely beloved object consienaly. 
present to the mind; it turns to it with adoring ardour from the busi- 
ness and distractions of life ; it connects it with every scene of majesty 
and beauty in nature, and with every event of general and particular 
providence ; it brings the soul into fellowship with God, real and sensi- . 
ble, because vital; it moulds the other affections into conformity with 
what God himself wills or prohibits, loves or hates; it _Produces an un- 
bounded desire to please him, and to be accepted of him in all things; 
it is jealous of his honour, unwearied in his service, quick to prompt to 
every sacrifice in the cause of his truth and his Church; and it renders 
all such sacrifices, even when carried to the extent of suffering and, 
death, unreluctant and cheerful. It chooses God as the chief good of 
the soul, the enjoyment of which assures its perfect and eternal interest 
and happiness. “Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside thee,” is the language of every heart, 
when its love of God is true in principle and supreme in degree. 

If, then, the will of God is the perfect rule of morals; and if supreme 
and perfect love to God must produce a prompt, an unwearied, a de- 
lightful subjection to his will, or rather, an entire and most free choice 
of ‘it as the rule of all our principles, affections, and actions; the im- 
portance of this affection im securing that obedience to the law of God, 
in which true morality consists, is manifest; and we clearly perceive 
the reason why an inspired writer has affirmed, that “love is the fulfil. 
ling of thelaw.” The necessity of keeping this subject before us under 
those views in which it is placed in the Christiaa ‘system, and of not 
surrendering it to mere philosophy, is, however, an important considera- 
tion. With the philosopher the love of God may be the mere approval 
of the intellect; or a sentiment which results from the contemplation 
of infinite perfection, manifesting itself in acts of power and good. 
ness. In the Scriptures it is much more than either, and i& pro- 
duced and maintained by a different process. We are there taught 
that “the carnal mind is enmity to God ;” and is not of course capa- 
ble of loving God. Yet this carnal mind may consist with deep at- 
tainments in philosophy, and with strongly impassioned poetic: senti- : 
ment. The mere approval of the under standing ; and the suscepti- 
bility of being impressed with feelings of admiration, awe, and sven 
pleasure, when the character of God is manifested in his works, as both . 
may be found in the carnal mind which is enmity to God, are not there- 
fore the love of God. They are principles which enter into, that love, 
since it cannot exist without them; but they may exist without ths 

. affection itself, and be found in a vicious and unchanged nature. The 
love of God is a fruit of the Holy Spirit; that is, it is implanted by him 


only in the souls which he has regenerated; and, as that which excites 
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its exercise is chiefly, and in the first place, a sense of the benefits be- 
stowed by the grace of God in our redemption, and a: well-grounded 
persuasion of our personal interest in those benefits, it necessarily pre- 
supposes our personal reconciliation to God through faith in the atone- 
ment of Christ,. and that attestation of it to the heart by the Spirit of 
adoption of which we have before spoken. We here see, then, another 
proof of the necessary connection. of Christian morals with Christian 
doctrine, and how imperfect and deceptive every system must be which 
separates them. Love is essential to true obedience; for when the 
apostle declares love to be “the fulfilling of the law,” he declares, in 
effect, that the law cannot be fulfilled without love ; and that every ac- 
tion which has not this for its principle, however virtuous in its show, 
fails of accomplishing the precepts which are obligatory upon us. But 
this love to God cannot be felt so long as we are sensible of his wrath, 
and are in dread of his judgments. ‘These feelings are incompatible 
with each other, and we must be assured of his reconciliation to us, 
before we are capable of loving him. Thus the very existence of the 
love of God implies the doctrines of the atonement, repentance, faith, 
and the gift of the Spirit of adoption to believers ; and unless it be taught 
in this connection, and through this process of experience, it will be 
exhivited only as a bright and beauteous object to which man has no 
access ; or a fictitious and imitative sentimentalism will be substituted 
for it, to the delusion of the souls of men. ; 
-A third leading duty is, 
Trust iv Gop. All creatures are lepodaer upon God for being 
and for well being. Inanimate and irrational beings hold their exist- 
ence and the benefits which may accompany it, independently of any 
conditions to be performed on'their part. Rational creatures are placed 
under another rule, and their felicity rests only upon their obedience. 
Whether, as to those intelligences who have never sinned, specific ex- 
ercises of trust are required as a duty comprehended in their general 
obedience, we know not. But as to men, the whole Scripture shows, 
that faith or trust is a duty of the first class, and that they “stand only 
by faith.” Whether the reason of this may be the importance to them- 
selves of being continually impressed with their dependence upon God, 
so that they may fly to him at all times, and escape the disappoint. 
ments of self confidence, and creature reliances; or that as all good 
actually comes from God, he ought to be recognized as its source, so 
that all creatures may glorify him; or whether other and more secret 
reasons may also be included; the fact that ths duty is solemnly en- 
- joined as an essential part of true religion, cannot be doubted. Nor can _ 
the connection of this habit of devoutly confiding in God with our peace — 
of mind be overlooked. We have so many proofs of the weakness both 


of our intellectual and physical powers, and see ourselves so liable to the 
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influence of combinations of circumstances which we cannot control, 
and of accidents which we cannot resist, that, unless we had assurances 
of being guided, upheld, and defended by a Supreme Power, we might 
become, andl that not unreasonably, a prey to constant apprehensions, 
and the sport of the most saddening anticipations of the imagination 
Our sole remedy from these w uld, in fact, only be found in insensibility 
and thoughtlessness; for to.a reflecting and awakened mind, nothing 
can shut out tneasy fears but faith in God. In all ages therefore this 
has been the resource of devout men: “ God is our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble ; therefore will we not fear,” &c, Psalm 
xivi, 1. “Our fathers trusted in thee, and thou didst deliver them ; they 
cried unto thee, and were delivered ; they trusted in thee and were not 
confounded.” And from our Lord’s sermon on the mount it is clear, 
that one end of his teaching was to deliver men from the piercing 
anxieties which the perplexities of this life are apt to produce, by 
encouraging them to confide in the care and bounty of their “ heavenly 
Father.”. 

Our trust in God is enjoined in as many respects as he has been 
pleased to give us assurances of help, and promises of favour, in his 
own word. Beyond that, trust would be presumption, as not having 
authority ; and to the-full extent in which his gracious purposes toward 
us are manifested, it becomes a duty. And here too the same connec- 
tion of this duty with the leading doctrines of our redemption, which we 
have remarked under the last particular, also displays itself. If morals 

-be taught independent of religion, either affiance in God must be 
excluded from the list of duties toward God, or otherwise it will be 
inculeated without effect. A man who is conscious of unremitted sins, 
and who must therefore regard the administration of the Ruler of the 
world, as to him punitive and vengeful, can find no ground on which to 
rest his trust. All that he can do is to hope that his relations to this 
Being may in future become more faveurable ; but, for the present, his 
fears must prevent the exercise of his faith. What course then lies 
before him, but in the first instance to seek the restoration of the favour 
of his offended God, in that method which he has prescribed, namely, 

' by repentance toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ? Till a 

Scriptural assurance is obtained of that change in his relations to God 
which is effected by the free and gracious act of forgiveness, all the 

reasons of general trust in the care, benediction, and guidance of God, 
are vain as to him, because they are not applicable to his case. But 
when friendship is restored between the parties, faith, however unli- 
mited, has the highest reason. It is then “a sure confidence in the 
mercy of God through Christ,” as that mercy manifests itself in all the 
promises which God has been pleased to make to his children, and m 


all those condescending relations with which he has been pleased to 
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invest himself, that under such manifestations he might win and secure 
our reliance. It is then the confidence not merely of creatures in a 
beneficent Creator, or of subjects in a gracious Sovereign, but of chil- 
dren in a Parent. It respects the supply of every want, temporal and 
eternal ; the wise and gracious ordering of our concerns; the warding 
off, or the mitigation of calamities and afflictions ; our preservation from 
all that can wpon the whole be injurious to us; our guidance through 
life ; our hope in-death ; and our future felicity in another world. This 
eeeist is a duty peeks it is a subject of command; and also because, 
after such demonstrations of kindness, distrust would imply a dishonour- 
able denial of the love and faithfulness of God, and often also a criminal 
dependence upon the creature. It is a habit essential to piety. On 
that condition we “obtain promises,” by making them the subjects of 
prayer ; by its.influence anxieties destructive to that calm contempla- 
tive habit of which true religion is both the offspring and the nurse, are 
expelled from the heart; a spiritual character is thus given to man, 
who walks as seeing “ ris who is invisible ;” and a noble and cheerful 
courage is infused into the soul, which elevates it above all cowardly 
shrinking from difficulty, suffering, pain, and death, and affords a prac- 
tical exemplification of the exhortation of one who had tried the value 
of this grace in a great variety of exigencies: ‘“ Wait upon the Lord, 
be of good courage, and he shall strengthen thine heart; wait, I say, 
upon the Lord.” gy 

Tue rear oF Gop is associated with love, and trust, in every part 
_ of Holy Scripture; and is enjoined upon us as another of our leading 
duties. 

This, however, is not a servile passion; for then it could not consist 
with love to God, and with delight and affiance in him. It is true that 
‘the fear which hath torment ;” that which is accompanied with pain- 
ful apprehensions of his displeasure arising from a just conviction of 
our personal liability to it, is énjoined upon the careless and the impious. 


To produce this, the word of God fulminates in threatenings, and his” 


judgments march through the earth exhibiting terrible examples of 
vengeance against one nation or individual for the admonition of others. 
But that far of God which arises from apprehension of personal punish- 
ment, is not designed to be the habit of the mind ; nor is it included in 
the frequent phrase, “the fear of the Lord,” when that is used to express 
the whole of practical religion, or its leading principles. In that case 
its nature is, in part, expressed by the term “reverence,” which is a 
due and humbling sense of the Divine majesty, produced and maintained 
in a mind regenerated by the Holy Spirit, by devout meditations upon 
the perfections of his infinite nature, his eternity and omniscience, his 


constant presence with us in every place, the depths of his counsels, the . 


might of his power, the holiness, truth, and justice of his ea cha- 
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~ racter ; and on the manifestations of these glories in the works of that 
mighty yisible nature with which we are surrounded, in the govern- 
ment of angels, devils, and men, and in the revelations of his inspired 
word. 
With t this deeply reverential awe of God, is, however, constantly 
joined in Scripture, a persuasion of our conditional liability to his dis- 
pleasure. | For since all who have obtained his mercy and favour by 
Christ, receive those blessings through an atonement, which itself de- 
monstrates that we are under a righteous administration, and that neither 
is the law of God repealed, nor does his justice sleep; and farther, 
since the saving benefits of that atonement are conditional, and we our- 
selves have the power to turn aside the benefit of its interposition from 
us, oF to forfeit it when once received, in whole or in part, it is clear 


» that while there is a full provision for our deliverance from the ‘spirit 


* shag bondage unto fear ;” there is sufficient reason why we ought to be so 

7 ‘impressed with our spiritual dangers, as to produce i in us that caution- 
ary fear of the holiness, justice, and power of God, which shall deter us 
from offending, and lead us often to view, with a restraining and salu- 
tary dread, those consequences of unfaithfulness and disobedience to 
which, at least while we remain on earth, we are liable. Powerful, 
therefore, as are the reasons by which the Scriptural revelation of the 
mercy and benevolence of God enforces.a firm affiance in him, it ex- 
horts us not to, be “high-minded,” but to “fear ;” to « fear” lest we 
“come short” of the “ promise” of entering “into his rest ;” to be in 
“the fear of the Lord all the diay. long ;” and to pass the whole time of 
our “ sojourning” > here “in fear.” 

This Scriptural view of the fear of God, as ents both reverence 
of the Divine majesty, and a suitable apprehension of our conditional 
lability to his displeasure, is of large practical influence. 

It restrains our faith from degenerating into presumption ; our love 
into familiarity ; our joy into carelessness. It nurtures humility, watch. 
fulness, and the spirit of prayer. It induces a reverent habit of thinking 
and speaking of God, and gives solemnity to the exercises of dégoigont 
It presents sin to us under its true aspect, as dangerous, as well as cor - 
rupting to the soul; as darkening our prospects in a future life, as well 
as injurious to our peace in the present; and it gives strength and 
efficacy to that most important practical moral principle, the constant 
reference of our inward habits of thought and feeling, and our outward 
actions, to the approbation of God. 

Upon these internal principles that moral habit and state, which is 
often expressed by the term HOLINESS, rests. Separate from’ these prin- 
ciples, it can only consist in visible acts, imperfect i in themselves, because 
not vital, and however commended by men, abominable 
tr ieth ee heart. But when such acts proceed from these ; 
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are eee to the strength and purity of the principle which brid : 
’ ginates them, except as in some ‘cases they may be influenced ae” 


deteriorated by an uninformed or weak judgment. An entire submission 
to. God ; a“ perfect love” to him; firm affiance in his cov 


ments; and that fear which heap the spirit before God , and depa 
even from “the appearance of evil,” when joined | e it under. 
standing of the word of God, render “the man of ect,” and 


* thoroughly furnish him to every good work.” © 4 9 et 

Beside these inward principles and affections, ‘there are, vere 
several other habits and acts, a public performance of hich, as \well as 
their more secret exercises, have been termed by divines our EXTERNAJ. 
puTies toward God; the term “external” being, however, so used as 
not to exclude those exercises of the heart from which ge Dicsprne™ all 
spring if acceptable to. God. The first is, 

Prayer, which is a solemn addressing of our minds to God, as as the 
Fountain of being and happiness, the Ruler of the world, and the o”* 
ther of the family of man. It includes in it the acknowledgment of 1 
Divine perfections and sovereignty ; thankfulness for. the mercies we 
have received; penitential confession of our sins; and an earnest en- 
treaty of blessings, both for ourselves and others. When vocal it is an 
external act, but supposes the correspondence of the will and affection ; 
yet it may be purely mental, all the acts of which it is composed — 
often conceived in the mind, when not clothed in words. 

That the practice of prayer is enjoined upon us in Scripture, is suffi: 
ciently proved by a few quotations: “ Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall.be opened,” Matt. vii, 7. 
«Watch ye therefore and pray always,” Luke xxi, 36. “Be careful 
‘for nothing ; but, in every thing by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving, let your requests be made known unto God,” Phil. iv, 6. “ Pray 
without ceasing,” 1 Thess. v, 17. That prayer necessarily includes 
earnestness, and that perseverance which is inspired by strong desire, 1s 
evident from the Jews. being so severely reproved for “ drawing near to 
God with their lips, while their hearts were far from him :”—from. the 
general rule of our Lord laid down in his conversation with the woman 
of Sychar: “ God is a Spirit; and they that worship him, must worship ” 
him in spirit and in truth,” John iv, 24,—and, from Romans xii, 12, 
“ Continuing instant in prayer.” Here the term, wpotxaprepowres, is 
yery energetic, and denotes, as Chrysostom observes, “ fervent, perse- 
vering, and earnest prayer.” Our Lord also delivered a parable. to 
teach us that we ought “to pray and not faint ;” and we have examples 
of the success of reiterating our petitions, when for some time they 
appear disreg arded. One et is afforded in the case of the woman 
an, a first oe a second time repulsed by our Lord ; and ae 8 
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} 
might depart from me; and he said unto me, My grace is sufficient 


for, thee,” &&c. This passage also, affords an instance of praying dis- 
tinetly for particular blessings, a practice which accords also with the 


‘direction in Phil. iv, 6, to make our “requests known unto God,” 


which includes not only our desires for good generally ; but also those 
particular requests which are suggested by special circumstances. 
Directions to pray for national ce public blessings occur in Psalm 
cmmy, 6, “ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem, they ale prosper that love 
thee :” in Zech. x, 1, “Ask ye of the Lord rain in the time of the latter 
rain; so the Lord shall make bright clouds,” (or lightnings,) “and give 
them showers of rain, to every one grass in the field:” in 1 Tim. ii, 
1-3, “I exhort therefore that, first of all, supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions, and giving of thanks, be made for all men; for kings, and for 
all that are in authority, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in 
-all godliness and honesty ; for this is good and acceptable in the sight 
of God our Saviour,’ &c. More particular intercession for others is 
also authorized and enjoined: “ Peter was therefore kept in prison ; but 
prayer was made without ceasing of the Church unto God for him,” 
Acts xii, 5. “ Now I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ’s 
sake, and for the love of the Spirit, that ye strive together with me in 


' your prayers to God for me; that I may be delivered from them that 


do not believe in Judea,” &c, Rom. xv, 30. “Confess your faults 
one to another, and pray one for another, that ye may be healed,” 
James v, 16. 

It follows, therefore, from these Scriptural passages, that prayer is a 
duty ; that it is made a condition of our receiving good at the hand of 
God ; that every case of personal pressure, or need, may be made the 


og subject of prayer; that we are to intercede for all immediately con- 


nected with us, for the Church, for our country, and for all mankind; 
that both temporal and spiritual blessings may be the subject of our 
supplications ; and that these great and solemn exercises are’‘to be 
accompanied with grateful thanksgivings to God as the author of all 
blessings already bestowed, and the benevolent object of our hope as to 
future interpositions and supplies. Prayer, in its particular Christian 
view, is briefly and well defined in the Westminster Catechism,—* Prayer 
is the offering of our desires to God for things agreeable to his will, in 
the name of Christ, with poninasion of our sins, and a thankful acknow- 
Jedgment of his mercies.” 

The reason on which this great and efficacious duty rests has been 
‘a subject of some debate. On this point, however, we have nothing 
explicitly stated in the Scriptures. From them we learn only, that God 
thas appointed it ; that he enjoins it to be offered in faith, that is, faith in 
‘Christ, whose Resneinane is the meritorious and procuring cause of all 


the blessings to which our desires can be directed ; and that qpeyer so 
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; . 
offered is an indispensable condition of our obtaining the blessings for 
which we ask. As a matter of inference, however; we may discover 
some glimpses of the reason in the Divine mind on which its appoint- 
ment rests. ‘That reason has sometimes been said to be the moral pre- 
paration and state of fitness produced in the soul for the reception of the 
Divine mercies which the act, and, more especially, the habit of prayer, 


must induce. Against this stands the strong and, in a Scriptural view, . 


the fatal objection, that an efficiency is thus ascribed to the mere act of. 
a creature to produce those great, and in many respects, radical changes 
in the character of man, which we are taught, by inspired authority, tc 
refer to the direct influences of the Holy Spirit. What is it that fits 
man for forgiveness, but simply repentance? Yet that is expressly said 
to be the “ gift” of Christ, and supposes strong operations of the illu- 
minating and convincing Spirit of truth, the Lord and Giver of spi- 
ritual life; and if the mere acts and habit of prayer had efficiency 
enough to produce a Scriptural repentance, then every formalist, attend- 
ing with ordinary seriousness to his devotions, must, in consequence, 
become a penitent. Again, if we pray for spiritual blessings aright, 
that is, with an earnestness of desire which arises from a due apprehen- 
sion of their importance, and a preference of them to all earthly good, 
who does not see that this implies such a deliverance from the earthly 


. and carnal disposition which characterizes our degenerate nature, that 


an agency far above our own, however we may employ it, must be 


supposed ; or else, if our own prayers could be efficient up to this - 


point, we might, by the continual application of this instrument, com- 
plete our regeneration, independent of ‘that grace of God, which, after 
all, this theory brings in. It may indeed be said that the grace of God 
operates by our prayers to produce in us a state of moral fitness to 
receive the blessings we ask. But this givés up the point contended for, 
the moral efficiency of prayer; and refers the efficiency to another 
agent working by our prayers as an instrument. Still, however, it may 
be affirmed, that the Scriptures nowhere represent prayer as an instru- 
ment for improving our moral state, though in the hands of Divine 
grace, in any other way than as the means of bringing into the soul new 
supplies of spiritual life and strength. It is therefore more properly to be 
considered as a condition of our obtaining that grace by which such effects 
are wrought, than as the instrument by which it effects them. — In fact, 
all genuine acts of prayer depend upon a grace previously bestowed, 
and from which alone the disposition and the power to pray proceed. 
So it was said of Saul of Tarsus, “ Behold he prayeth!” He prayed in 
fact then for the first time ; but that was in consequence of the illumi- 
nation of his mind as to his spiritual danger effected by the miracle on 
the way to Damascus, and the grace of God which accompanied the 
miracle. _ Nor does the miraculous character of the means by sesh 
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conviction was produced in his mind, affect the relevancy of this to © 
ordinary cases. By whatever saeans God may be pleased to fasten the 
conviction of our spiritual danger upon our minds, and to awaken us out 
of the long sleep of sin, that conviction must precede real prayer, and 
comes from the influence of his grace, rendering the means of convic- 
tion effectual. Thus it is not the prayer which produces the conviction, 
but the conviction which gives birth to the prayer; and if we pursue 
the matter into its subsequent stages, we shall come to the same result. 
We pray for what we feel we want; that is, for something not in our 
possession ; we obtain this either by impartation from God, to whom we 
look up as the only Being able to. bestow the good for which we ask 
him; or else we obtain it, according to this theory, by some moral 
efficiency being given to the exercise of praying to work it in us. Now, 
the latter hypothesis is in many cases manifestly absurd, We. ask for 
pardon of sin, for instance ; but that is an act of God done for us, quite 
distinct from, any moral change which prayer may be said to produce in 
us, whatever efficiency we may ascribe to it; for no such change in_us 
can be pardon, since that must proceed from the party offended. We . 
ask for increase. of spiritual strength; and prayer is the expression of 
that want. . But if it supply this want by its own moral efficiency, it - 


must supply it in proportion to its intensity and earnestness ; which inten- 


sity and earnestness can only be called forth by the degree in which the | 
want is felt, so that the case supposed is contradictory and absurd, as it . 
makes the sense of want to be in proportion to the supply which ought 
to abate or remove it. And if it be urged, that prayer at least produces 
in us a fitness for the supply of spiritual strength, because it is excited 
by a sense of our wants, the answer is, that the fitness contended. for 
consists in that sense of want itself, which must be produced in us by 
the previous agency of grace, or we should never pray for supplies. 
There is, in fact, nothing in prayer simply which appears to have any 
adaptation, as an instrument, to effect a moral change in man, although 
it should be supposed to be made use of by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The word of God is properly an instrument, because it contains 
the doctrine which that Spirit explains and applies, and the motives to 
faith and obedience which he enforces upon the conscience and atiec- 
tions; and though prayer brings these truths and motives before us, 
prayer cannot properly be said to be an instrument of our regeneration, 
because that which is thus brought by prayer to bear upon our case is 
the word of God itself introduced into our prayers, which derive their 
sole influence in that respect from that circumstance. Prayer simply is 
the application of an insufficient to a sufficient Being for the good which 
the former cannot otherwise obtain, and which the latter only can sup- 
ply; and as that supply is dependent upon prayer, and in the nature of 
the thing consequent, prayer can in no good sense be said to be the 
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instrument of supplying our wants, or fitting us for their supply, except 
relatively, as ‘a mere condition appointed by the donor. 

If we must inquire into the reason of the appointment of prayer, and 
it can scarcely be considered as a purely arbitrary institution, that rea- 
son seems to be, the preservation in the minds of men of a solemn and 
impressive ‘sense of God’s agency in the world, and the dependence of 
all creatures upon him. Perfectly pure and glorified beings, no longer 
in’a state of probation, and therefore exposed to no temptations, may not 
need this institution ; but men in their fallen state are constantly prone 
to forget-God ; to win in the agency of second causes ; and to build upon 
a sufficiency in themselves. This is at once a. denial to God of the 
glory which he rightly claims, and a destructive delusion to creatures, 
' who, in forsaking God as the object of their constant affiance, trust but 
in broken reeds, and attempt to drink from “ broken cisterns which can 
hold no water.” It is then equally in mercy to us, as in respect to 
his own honour and acknowledginent, that the Divine Being has sus- 
pended so many of his blessings, and those of the highest necessity to 
us, upon the exercise of prayer; an act which acknowledges his uncon- 
trollable agency, and the dependence of all creatures upon him; our 


insufficiency, and his fulness; and lays the foundation of that habit of | 


gratitude and thanksgiving, which is at once so ameliorating to our own 
feelings, and so conducive to a cheerful obedience to the will of God. 
And if this reason for the injunction of prayer is nowhere in Scripture 
stated in so many words, it-is a principle uniformly supposed as the 
foundation of the whole scheme of religion which they have revealed. 

To this duty objections have been sometimes offered, at which it may 
be well at least to glance. 

One has been grounded upon a supposed predestination of all things 
which come to pass; and the argument is, that as this established pre- 
determination of all things cannot be altered, prayer, which supposes 
that God will depart from it, is vain and useless. The answer which a 
pious predestinarian would give to this objection is, That the argument 
drawn from the predestination of God lies with the same force against 
every other human effort, as against prayer; and that as God’s prede- 
termination to give food to man does not render the cultivation of the 
earth useless and impertinent, so neither does the predestination of things 
shut out the necessity and efficacy of prayer. It would also be urged, 
that God has ordained the means as well as the end; and although he 
is an unchangeable Being, it is a part of the unchangeable system which 
he has established, that prayer shall be heard and accepted. 


Those who have not these views of predestination will answer the 


objection differently ; for if the premises of such a predestination as is 
assumed by the objection, and conceded in the answer, be allowed, the 


answer is unsatisfactory. The Scriptures represent God, for instance, 
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as purposing to inflict a judgment upon an individual or a nation, which 
purpose is often changed by prayer. In this case either God’s purpose 
must be denied, and then his threatenings are reduced to words without 
meaning ; or the purpose must be allowed, in which case either prayer 
breaks in upon predestination, if understood absolutely, or it is vain and 
useless. To the objection so drawn out it is clear that no answer is 
given by saying that the means as well as the end are predestinated, 
since prayer in such cases is not a means to the end, but an instrument 
of thwarting it; or is a means to one end in opposition to another end, 
which, if equally predestinated with the same absoluteness, ‘is a con- 
tradiction. 

The true answer is, that although God has shades: predetermined 
some things, there are others, which respect his government of free and _ - 
accountable agents, which he has but conditionally predetermined.— 
The true immutability of God we have already showed, (part ii, chap. 
28,) consists, not in his adherénce to his purposes, but im his never 
changing the principles of his administration-; and he may therefore in 
perfect accordance with his preordination of things, and the immutabi- 
lity of his nature, purpose to do, under certain conditions dependent 
upon the free agency of man, what he will not do under others ; and 
for this reason, that an immutable adherence to the principles of a wise, 
just, and gracious government, requires it. Prayer isin Scripture made 
one of these conditions ; and if God has established it as one of the 
principles of his moral government to accept prayer, in every case in 
which he has given us authority to ask, he has not, we may be as- 
sured, entangled his actual government of the world with the bonds of 
such an eternal predestination of particular events, as either to reduce 
prayer to a mere form of words, or-not to be able himself, consistently 
with his decrees, to answer it, whenever it is encouraged by his express 
engagements. 

A second objection is, that as Goi is infinitely wise and good, his 
wisdom and justice will lead him to bestow ‘ whatever is fit for us 
without praying ; and if any thing be not fit for us, we cannot obtain it 
by praying.” To this Dr. Paley very well replies, (Moral Philosophy,) 
“That it may be agreeable to perfect wisdom to grant that to our pray- 
ers which it would not have been agreeable to the same wisdom to 
have given us without praying for.” This, independent of the ques. 
tion of the authority of the Scriptures which explicitly enjoin prayer, is 
the best answer which can be given to the objection ; and it is no small 
confirmation of it, that it is obvious to every reflecting man, that for 
God to withhold favours till asked for, “tends,” as the same writer 
observes, “to encourage devotion among his rational creatures, and 
to keep 7p and circulate a gels and sense of their dependency. 


upon HIM.” 
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But it is urged, “God will always do what is best from the _moral 
perfection of his nature, whether we pray or not.” ‘This objection, 
however, supposes, that there is but one mode of acting for the best, 
and that the Divine will is necessarily determined to that mode only , 
“both which positions,” says Paley, “ presume a knowledge of univer- 
sal nature, much beyond what we are capable of attaining.” It is, 
indeed, a very unsatisfactory mode of speaking, to say, God will always 
do what is best ? since we can conceive him capable in all cases of 
doing what is still better for the creature, and also that the creature is 
capable of receiving more and more from his infinite fulness for ever. 
All that can be rationally meant by such a phrase is, that in the circum. 
stances of the case, God will always do what is most consistent with his 

own wisdom, holiness, and goodness; but then the disposition to pray, 
-and the act of praying, add a new circumstance to every case, and 
often bring many other new circumstances along with them. It sup. 
poses humility, contrition, and trust, on the part of the creature; and an 
‘acknowledgment of the power and compassion of God, and of the merit 
of the atonement of Christ: all which are manifestly new positions, so 
to speak, of the circumstances of the creature, which, upon the very 
principle of the objection, rationally understood, must be taken into 
consideration. 

But if the efficacy of prayer as to ourselves be granted, its influence 
upon the case of others is said to be more difficult to conceive. This 
may be allowed without at all affecting the duty. Those who bow to 
the authority of the Scriptures will see, that the duty of praying for 
ourselves and for others rests upon the same Divine appointment; and 
to those who ask for the reason of such intercession in behalf of others, 
it is sufficient to reply, that the eficacy of prayer being established in 
one case, there is the same reason to conclude that our prayers may 
benefit others, as any other effort we may use. It can only be by 
Divine appointment that one creature is made dependent upon another 
for any advantage, since it was doubtless in the power of the Creator to 
have rendered each independent of all but himself. Whatever, reason, 
therefore, might lead him to connect and interweave interests of the 
one man with the benevolence of another, will be the leading reason for 
that kind of mutual dependence which is implied in the benefit of mutual 
prayer. Were it only that a previous sympathy, charity, and good 
will, are implied in the duty, and must, indeed, be cultivated in order 
to it, and be strengthened by it, the. wisdom and benevolence of the 
‘institution would, it is presumed, be apparent to every well constituted 
mind. ‘That all prayer for others must proceed upon a less perfect 
knowledge of them than we have of ourselves, is certain: that all our 
petitions must be, even in our own mind, more conditional than those 
which respect ourselves, though many of these must be subjected to the 
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principles of a general administration, which we but partially appre- . 
hend; and that all spiritual influences upon others, when they are the 

subject of our. prayers, will be understood by us as liable to the control of 

their free agency, must also be conceded; and, therefore, when others are 

concerned, our prayers may often be partially or wholly fruitless: He 

who believes the Scriptures will, however, be encouraged by the decla- 

ration, that “ the effectual fervent prayer of arighteous man,” for his fel- 

low creatures, “availeth much ;” and he who demands Something beyond 

mere authoritative declaration, as he cannot deny that prayer is one of 

those instruments by which another may be benefited, must acknow- 

ledge that, like the giving of counsel, it may be of great utility in some 

cases, although it should fail in others; and that as no man ean tell how. 
much good counsel may influence another, or in many cases say whe- 

ther it has ultimately failed or not, so.it is with prayer. It is a part of 

the Divine plan, as revealed in his word, to give many blessings to man 

independent of his own prayers, leaving the subsequent improvement of 

them to himself. They are given in honour of the intercession of 

Christ, man’s great “Advocate ;” and ‘they are given, subordinately, in 

acceptance of the prayers of Christ’s Church, and of righteous individu-’ 
als. And when many, or few, devout individuals become thus the 

instruments of good to communities, or to whole nations, there is no 

greater mystery in this than in the obvious fact, that the happiness or 

misery of large masses of mankind is often greatly ‘affected by the | 
wisdom or the errors, the skill or the incompetence, the good or the bad 
conduct of a few persons, and often of one. ‘ 

The general duty of prayer is usually distributed into four branches, 
—Ejaculatory, private, social, and public ; each of which is of such 
importance as to require a separate gonsideration. 

EJacuLatory Prayer is the term given to those secret and frequent 
aspirations of the heart to God for general or particular blessings, by 
which a just sense of our habitual dependence upon God, and of our 
wants and dangers, may be expressed, at those intervals when the 
thoughts can detach themselves from the affairs of life, though but for 
a moment, while we are still employed in them. It includes, too, all 
‘those short and occasional effusions of gratitude, and silent ascriptions 
of praise, which the remembrance of God’s mercies will excite in a de- 
votional spirit, under the same circumstances. Both, however, presup- 
pose what divines have called, “the spirit of prayer,” which springs 
from a sense of our dependence upon God, and is’a breathing of the 
desires after intercourse of thought and affection with him, accompanied 
with a reverential and encouraging sense of his constant presence with 
us. ‘The cultivation of this spirit is clearly enjoined upon us as'a duty 
by the Apostle Paul, who exhorts us to “pray without ceasing, and in 
every thing give thanks ;” and also to “set our affections upon things 
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above ; aan re which imply a holy and dévotional frame tig 


teighae of mind, and not merely’ acts of prayer performed at intervals. 
The high. and unspeakable advantages of this habit, are, that it induces 


a watchiul and guarded mind ; prevents religion from deteriorating into 


form without life; unites the soul te God, its light and strength ; in- 
duces continual supplies of Divine influence; and opposes an effeotill 
barrier, by the grace thus acquired, against’ the’ encroachments of 
worldly anxieties, and the force of temptations. ‘The existence of this 
spirit of prayer and thanksgiving is one of the grand distinctions 
between nominal and real Christians; and by it the measure of vital 

and effective Christianity enjoyed by any individual ey ordinarily be 
determined. 

Privare prayer. This, as a duty, rests upon the examples of ean 
men in Scmpture ; upon several passages of an injunctive character in 


the Old Testament ; and, in the New, upon the express words of our 


Lord, which, while they suppose the practice of individual prayer to 
have been generally acknowledged as obligatory, enjoin that it should 


be strictly private. “But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy 


closet, (8) and when thou hast shut the door, pray to thy Father 


which is m secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward 


thee openly.” In this respect, also, Christ has himself placed us 
under the obligation of his own example; the evangelists having been 


inspired to put on record several inbfanges of his retirement into abso-’ 


lute privacy that he might “pray.” The reason for this institution of 


private devotion appears to have been to incite us to a friendly and 
confiding intercourse with God in all those particular cases which most 
concern our feelings and our interests; and it is a most affecting 
instance of the condescension and sympathy of God, that we are thus 
allowed to use a freedom with him, in “ pouring out our hearts,” which 
we could not do with our best and dearest friends. It is also most 
worthy of our notice, that when this duty. is enjoined upon us by our 
Lord, he presents the Divine Being before us under a relation most of 
all adapted to inspire that unlimited confidence with which he would 
have us to approach him :—* Pray to thy Farner which is in secret.” 
Thus is the dread of his omniscience, indicated by his “ seeing in se- 
cret,” and of those other overwhelming attributes which omnipresence 
and omniscience cannot fail to suggest, mitigated, or only employed to 
inspire greater freedom, and a stronger affiance. 

Famity prayer. Paley states the peculiar use of ‘family prayer to 


‘consist in its influence upon servants and children, whose attention may 


be more easily commanded by this than by public worship. «The 


(8) Ets ro raueciov. Kuinoel observes, that the word “answers to the He- 
brew my, an upper room set apart for retirement and prayer, among the 
orientals,” 
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example and authority of a master and father act, also, in this way 
with greater force ; and the ardour of devotion is better supported, and 
the sympathy more easily. propagated through a small assembly, con- 
nected by the affections of domestic society, than in the presence of a 
mixed congregation.” ‘There is, doubtless, weight in these remarks ; 
bat they are defective, both in not stating the obligation of this impor- 
tant duty, and in not fully exhibiting its advantages. © * 

The absence of an express precept for family worship has, it is 
true, been urged against its obligation even by some who have still con- _ 
sidered it as a prudential and useful ordinance. © But the strict obliga- 
tion of so important a duty is not to be conceded for a moment, since it 
so plainly arises out of the very constitution of a family; and is con- 
firmed by the earliest examples of the Church of God. On the first of 
these points the following observations, from a very able and: interesting 
work, (Anderson on the Domestic Constitution,) are of great weight :— 

“‘ The disposition of some men, professing Christianity, to ask peremp- 
torily for a particular precept in all cases of incumbent moral duty, is 
one which every Christian would do well to examine; not only that he 
may never be troubled with it himself, but that he may be at no loss in 
answering such a man, if he is called to converse with him. ‘The par- 
ticular duty to which he refers,—-say, for example, family worship,—is 
comparatively of small account. His question itself is indicative not 
amerely of great ignorance ; it is symptomatic of the want of religious 
principle. Whena man says that he can only be bound to such a duty, a 
moral duty, by a positive and particular precept, I am satisfied that he 
could not perform it, in obedience to any precept whatever ; nor could 
he even now, though he were to try. The truth is, that this man has 
no disposition toward such worship, and he rather requires to be inform. 
ed of the grounds of all such obligation. 

“The duty of family devotion, therefore, let it be remembered, though 
it had been minutely enjoined as to both substance and season, would 
not, after all, have been founded only on such injunctions. I want tho 
reader thoroughly to-understand the character of a Christian, the consti- 
tution of the family ; and out of this character and that constitution, he 
will find certain duties to arise necessarily ; that is, they are essential 
to the continuance and well being of himself as a Christian parent, and 
of the constitution over which he is set. In this case there can be no 
question as to their obligation, and for a precept there is no necessity, 
The Almighty, in’ his word, has not only said nothing in vain, but nothing 
except what is necessary. Now, as to family worship, for a particular 
precept I have no wish; no, not even for the sake of others, because } 
am persuaded that the Christian, in his sober senses, will naturally obey 
and no other can. 


“To apply, however, this request for a precise precept to some other 
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branches of family duty :—What would be thought of me, were I to 
demand an express precept to enforce my obligation to feed my children, 
and another to oblige me to clothe them? one to express my obligation 
to teach them the use of letters, and another to secure my training them 
to lawful or creditable professions or employments? ‘All this,’ very 
properly you might reply, ‘is absurd in the highest degree ; your obli- 
gation rests on much higher ground; nay, doth not nature itself 
teach you in this, and much more than this” ‘Very true,’ I reply ;- 
‘and is renewed nature, then, not to teach me far more still? To what 
other nature are such words as these addressed ?— Whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what: 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise; 
think on these things.’ 

“Independently, however, of all this evidence with any rational €hris- 
tian parent, I may confirm and establish his mind on much higher 
ground than even that which these pointed examples afford. ‘To such 
a parent I might say, ‘Without hesitation, you will admit that your 
obligations to your family are to be measured now, and on the day of 
final account, by your capacity,—as a man by your natural, as a Chris- 
tian by your spiritual capacity ? and, however you may feel conscious 
of falling short daily, that you are under obligation to honour God to the 
utmost limit of this capacity? You will also allow that, standing where 
you do, you are not now, like a solitary orphan without relatives, to be 
regarded only as a single individual. God himself, your Creator, your 
Saviour, and your Judge, regards you as the head of a family ; and, 
therefore, in possession of a sacred trust; you have the care of souls? 
Now if you really do measure obligation by capacity, then you will 
also at once allow, that you must do what you can, that he may, from 
your family, have as much honour as possible. 

“¢ Without hesitation you will also allow that God daily preserves 
you ? And does he not also preserve your family? But if he preserves, 
he has a right of property in each and all under your roof. Shall he 
not, therefore, have from you acknowledgment of this? If daily he 
preserves, shall he not be daily acknowledged? And if acknowledged 
at all, how ought he to be so, if not upon your knees? And how can 
they know this if they do not hear it? 

“¢ Without hesitation you will also allow that you are a social as well 
ug a reasonable being? And often have you, therefore, felt how much 
the soothing influence of their sweet society has sustained you under 
your cares and trials, and grief itself. O! surely then, as a social be- 
ing, you owe to them social worship; nor should you ever forget, that, 
in ancient days, there was social worship here before it could be any 
where else.’ ” , 
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The same excellent writer has not, in his subsequent argument, given 
to the last remark in the above quotation all the force which it demands ; 
for that social worship existed before worship more properly called 
public, that is worship in indiscriminate assemblies, is the point, which, 
when followed out, most fully establishes the obligation. A great part, 
at least, of the worship of the patriarchal times was domestic. The 
worship of God was observed in the families of Abraham, Jacob. and 
Job; nay, the highest species of worship, the offering of sacrifices, which 
it could not have been without Divine appointment. It arose, therefore, 
out of the original constitution of a family, that the- father and natural 
head was’ invested with a sacred and religious character, and that 
with reference to his family; and if this has never been revoked by 
subsequent prohibition ; but,on the contrary, if its continuance has been 
subsequently recognized ; then the family priesthood continues in force, 
and stands on the same ground as several other religious obligations, 
which have passed from one dispensation of revealed religion to another, 
without express re-enactment. 

Let us then inquire, whether any such revocation of this office, as 
originally vested in the father of a family, took place after the appoint- 
ment of a particular order of priests under the Mosaic economy. It is 
true that national sacrifices were offered by the Aaronical priests, and 
perhaps some of those consuetudinary sacrifices, which, in the patriar- 
chal ages, were offered by the heads of families, and had reference 
specially to the general dispensation of religion under which every 
family was equally placed ; yet the passover was a solemn religious act, 
the domestic nature of which is plainly marked, and it was to be an 
ordinance for ever, and therefore was not taken out of the hands of the 
heads of families by the institution of the Aaronical priesthood, although 
the ceremony comprehended several direct acts of worship. The 
solemn instruction of the family is also in the law of Moses enjoined 
upon the father, “Thou shalt teach them diligently to thy children ;” 
and he was also directed to teach them the import of the different festi. 
vals, and other commemorative institutions. Thus the original relation 
of the father to his family, which existed in the patriarchal age, is seen 
still in existence, though changed in some of its circumstances by the 
law. He is still the religious teacher; still he offers prayers for them 
to God ; and still “ blesses,”—an act which imports both prayer, praise, 
and oficial benediction. So the family of Jesse had a yearly sacrifice, 
1 Sam. xx, 6. So David, although not a priest, returned to ‘bless his 
household ;” and our Lord filled the office of the master of a family, as 
appears from his eating the passover with his disciples, and presiding 
as such over the whole rite: and although the passage, “Pour out thy 
fury upon the heathen, and upon the families which call not upon thy 


name,” Jer. x, 25, does not perhaps decidedly refer to acts of domestic 
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worship, yet it 1s probable that the phraseology was influenced by that 
practice among the pious Jews themselves ;—neither did the heathen 
nationally, nor in their families, acknowledge God. Nor is it a trifling 
confirmation of the ancient practice of a formal and visible domestic 
religion, that in paganism, which corrupted the forms of the true reli- 
gion, and especially those of the patriarchal dispensation, we see. the 
signs of a family as well as a public idolatry, as exhibited in their private 
“ chambers of imagery,” their household deities ;, and the religious cere- 
monies which it was incumbent upon the head of every house to perform. 

The sacred character and office of the father and master of a house- 
hold passed from Judaism into Christianity ; for here, also, we find 
nothing which revokes and repeals it. A duty so well understood both 
among Jews and even heathens, as that the head of the house ought 
to influence its religious.character, needed no special injunction. The 
father or master who believed was baptized, and all his “house ;” the 
first religious societies were chiefly domestic ; and the antiquity of do- 
mestic religious services among Christians, leaves it unquestionable, that 
when the number of Christians increased so'as to require a separate 
assembly in some-commen room er church, the domestic worship was 
not superseded. But for the division of verses in the fourth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Celossians, it would scarcely have been suspected 
that the first.and second verses contained two distinct and unconnected 
precepts,—“ Masters give unto your servants that which is just and 
equal, knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven; continue in 
prayer, and watch in the same with thanksgiving ;” a collocation of 
persons and duties which seems to intimate that the sense of the apostle 
was, that the “servant,” the slave should partake of the benefit of those 
continual prayers and daily thanksgivings which it is enjoined upon the 
master to offer. 

As the obligation to this branch of devotion is passed over by Paley, 
so the advantages of family worship are but very imperfectly stated by 
him. The offering of prayer to God in a family cannot but lay the 
ground of a special regard to its interests and concerns on the part of 
him, who is thus constantly acknowledged ; and the advantage, there- 
fore, is more than a mere sentimental one ; and more than that of giv- 
ing effect to the “ master’s example.” The blessings of providence and 
of grace ; defence against evil, or peculiar supports under it, may thus 
be expected from Him, who has said, “ In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he shall direct thy paths ;”’ and that when two or three are met in 
his name, he is “in the midst of them.” The family is a “ Church in 
a house ;” and its ministrations, as they are acceptable to God, cannot 
but be followed by his direct blessing. 

Pusuic prayer, under which we include the assembling of ourselves 
together for every branch of public worship. 
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The Scriptural obligation of this is partly founded upon example, and 
partly upon precept; so that no person who admits that authority, can ques- 
tion this great duty without manifest and criminal inconsistency. The 
institution of public worship under the law; the practice of synagogue 
worship among the Jews, from at least the time of Ezra, (9) cannot be 
questioned ; both which were sanctioned by the practice of our Lord and 
his apostles.. The course of the synagogue worship becarae indeed the 
model of that of the Christian Church. It consisted in prayer, reading 
and explaining the Scriptures, and singing of psalms; and thus one of 
the most important means of instructing nations, and of spreading and 
maintaining the influence of morals and religion among a people, passed 
from the Jews into all Christian countries. 

The preceptive authority for our regular attendance upon public wor- 
ship, is either ¢nferentzal or direct. ‘The command to publish the Gos. 
pel includes the obligation of assembling to hear it; the name by which 
a Christian society is designated in Scripture, is a Church ; which sig- 
nifies an “assembly” for the transaction of some business; and, in the 
case of a Christian assembly, the business must be necessarily spiritual, 
and include the sacred exercises of prayer, praise, and hearing the Scrip- 
tures. But we have more direct precepts, although the practice was 
obviously continued from Judaism, and was therefore consuetudinary. 
Some of the epistles of Paul are commanded to be read in the Churches. 
The singing of psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, is enjoined as an act 
of solemn worship, “to the Lord ;” and St. Paul cautions the Hebrews 
that they “forsake not the assembling of themselves together.” ‘The 
practice of the primitive age is also manifest from the epistles of St. Paul. 
The Lord’s Supper was celebrated by the body of believers collectively’; 
and this apostle prescribes to the Corinthians regulations for the exercises 
of prayer and prophesyings, “ when they came together in the Church,” 
—the assembly. The statedness and order of these “holy offices” in 
the primitive Church, appears also from the apostolical epistle of St. 
Clement: “ We ought also, looking into the depths of the Divine know- 
ledge, to do all things in order, whatsoever rHm Lorp hath commanded 
to be done. We ought to make our oblations, and perform our holy 
offices, at their appointed seasons; for these he hath commanded to be 
done, not irregularly or by chance, but at determinate times and hours ; 
as he hath likewise ordained by his supreme will, where, and by what 
persons, they shall be performed; that so all things being done accord. 
ing to his pleasure, may be acceptable in his sight.” This passage is 
remarkable for urging a Divine authority for the public services of the 


(9) Some writers contend that synagogues were as old as the ceremonial law 
That they were anczent is proved from Acts xv, 21,—‘ Moses of old time hath mn 
every city them that preach him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath 
day.” 
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Church, by which St. Clement, no doubt, means the authority of the 
inspired directions of the apostles. 

The ends of the institution of public worship are of such obvious im. 
portance, that it must ever be considered as one of the most condescend- 
ing and gracious dispensations of God to man. By this his Church con- 
fesses his name before the world; by this the public teaching of his 
word is associated with acts calculated to affect the mind with that so- 
lemnity which is the best preparation for hearing it to edification. It is 
thus that the ignorant and vicious are collected together, and instructed 
and warmed ; the invitations of mercy are published to the guilty, and 
the sorrowful and afflicted are comforted. In these assemblies God, by 
his Holy Spirit, diffuses his vital and sanctifying influence, and takes the 
devout into a fellowship with himself, from which they derive strength 
to do and to suffer his will in the various scenes of life, while he thus 
affords them a foretaste of the deep and hallowed pleasures which are 
reserved for them at “his right hand for evermore.” Prayers and in- 
tercessions are here heard for national and public interests ; and while 
the benefit of these exercises descends upon a country, all are kept sen- 
sible of the dependence of every public and personal interest upon God. 
Praise calls forth the grateful emotions, and gives cheerfulness to piety ; 
and that “ instruction in righteousness,” which is so perpetually repeated, 
diffuses the principles of morality and religion throughout society ; en- 
lightens and gives activity to conscience ; raises the standard of morals ; 
attaches shame to vice, and praise to virtue; and thus exerts a power- 
fully purifying influence upon mankind. Laws thus receive a force, 
which, in other circumstances, ‘they could not acquire, even were they 
enacted in as great perfection ; and the administration of justice is aided 
by the strongest possible obligation and sanction being given to legal 
oaths. The domestic relations are rendered more strong and interest- 
ing by the very habit of the attendance of families upon the sacred ser- 
vices of the sanctuary of the Lord; and the rich and the poor meeting 
together there, and standing on the same common ground of sinners 
before God, equally dependent upon him, and equally suing for his 
mercy, has a powerful, though often an insensible, influence in humbling 
the pride which is nourished by superior rank, and in raising the lower 
classes above abjectness of spirit, without injuring their humility. Piety, 
benevolence, and patriotism, are equally dependent for their purity and 
vigour upon the regular and devout worship of God in the simplicity of 
the Christian dispensation. 

A few words on liturgies or forms of prayer may here have a proper 
place. — 

The necessity of adhering to the simplicity of the first age of the 
Church, as to worship, need scarcely be defended by argument. If no 


- liberty were intended to be given to accommodate the modes of worship 
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to the circumstances of different people and times, we should, no doubt, 
have had some express directory on the subject in Scripture ; but in the 
exercise of this liberty steady regard is to be paid to the spirit and genius 
and simple character of Christianity, and a respectful deference to the 
nractice of the apostles and their immediate successors. Without these, 
formality and sunerstition, to both of which human nature is very liable, 
are apt to be induced; and when once they enter they increase, as the 
history of the Church sufficiently shows, indefinitely, until true religion 
*s buried beneath the mass of observances which have been introduced 
es her aids and handmaids. Our Lord’s own words are here directly 
applicable and important : “ God is a Spirit ; and they that worship him, 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” The worship must be adapted 
ts the spiritual nature of God, and to his revealed perfections. To such 
a Being the number of prayers, the quantity of worship so to speak, to 
which corrupt Churches have attached so much importance, can be of 
no value. As a Spirit, he seeks the worship of the spirit of man; and 
regards nothing external in that worship but as it is the expression of 
those emotions of humility, faith, gratitude, and hope, which are the 
principles he condescendingly approves in man. True” worship, we 
are also taught by these words, is the worship of the heart; it springs 
from humility, faith, gratitude, and hope ; and its final cause, or end, is 
to better man, by bringing upon his affections the sanctifying and com- 
forting influence of grace. The modes of worship which best promote 
this end, and most effectually call these principles into exercise, are 
those therefore which best accord with our Lord’s rule: and if in the 
apostolic age we see this end of worship most directly accomplished, 
and these emotions most vigoreusly and with greatest purity excited, the 
novelties of human invention can add nothing to the effect, and for that 
very reason have greatly diminished it. In the Latin and Greek Churches 
we see a striking conformity in the vestments, the processions, the pic- 
tures, and images, and other parts of a complex and gorgeous ceremo- 
nial, to the Jewish typical worship, and to that of the Gentiles, which 
was an imitation of it without typical meaning. But it is not even pre- 
tended that in these circumstances it is founded upon primitive practice ; 
or, if pretended, this is obviously an impudent assumption. 

Liturgies, or forms of service, do not certainly come under this cen- 
sure, except when they contain superstitious acts of devotion to saints, 
or are so complicated, numerous, and lengthened, that the only princi- 
vle to which they can be referred is the common, but unworthy notion, 
that the Divine Being is rendered placable by continued service; or 
that the wearisome exercise of vocal prayers, continued for long periods, 
and in painful postures, is a necessary penance to man, and, as such, 
acceptable to God. In those Reformed Churches of Christendom in 


which they are used, they have been greatly abridged, as well as puri- 
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. fied fiom the corruptions of the middle ages. In some they are more 

copious than in others, while many religious societies have rejected their 

4 mse altogether ; ; and in a few they are so used as to afford competent 
"space. also for extempore devotion. 

-# _ The advocates and opponents of the use of forms of prayer in public 

worship haye both run into great extremes, and attempted generally to 
F sot@oogetich against each other. 

a “If the use of forms of prayer in prose be objected to, their use in verse 

: ht to be rejected on the same principle ; and extemporaneous psalms 

‘and hymns must, for consistency’s sake, be required of a minister, as 

well oo prayers ; or the practice of singing, as a part 

of God’s worship, must be given up. Again: If the objection to the 

' use of a form of prayer be not in its matter; but merely as it contains 

petitions not composed by ourselves, or by the officiating minister on the 

occasion; the same objection would lie to our using any petitions found 

in the Psalms or other devotional parts of Scripture, although adapted 

to our case, and expressed in words far more fitting than our own. If 

we think precomposed prayers incompatible with devotion, we make it 

essential to devotion that we should frame our desires into our own 

words ; whereas nothing can be more plain, than that whoever has com- 

posed the words, if they correspond with our desires, they become the 

prayer-of our hearts, and are, as such, acceptable to God. The objec- 

tion to petitionary forms composed by others, supposes also that we 

know the things which it is proper for us to ask without the assistance 

of others. This may be sometimes the case ; but'as we must be taught 

what to pray for by the Holy Scriptures, so, in proportion as we under- 

stand what we are authorized to pray for by those Scriptures, our prayers 

become more varied, and distinct, and comprehensive, and, therefore, 

edifying. But all helps to the understanding of the Scriptures, as to 

what they encourage us to ask of God, is a help to us in prayer. Thus 

the exposition of Christian privileges and blessings from the pulpit, 

affords us this assistance; thus the public extempore prayers we heat 

offered by ministers and enlightened Christians, assist us in the same 

respect ; and the written and recorded prayers of the wise and pious in 

different ages, fulfil the same office, and to so great an extent, that 

scarcely any who offer extempore prayer escape falling into > phrases and 

terms of expression, or even entire petitions, which have been originally 

derived from liturgies. Even in extempore services, the child accus- 

tomed to the modes of precatory expression used by the parent, and the 

“people to those of their ministers, imitate them unconsciously ; finding 

the desires of their hearts already embodied in suitable and impressive 

words. 
The objection, therefore, to the use of forms of prayer, us abso- 
lute, is absurd, and involves principles which no one acts upon, or can 
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act upon. It also disregards example and antiquity. | The igh 
of the Jews pronounced yearly a form of benediction. ~The Psalms 
David, and other inspired Hebrew poets, whether chanted or read 
no diflerence, were composed for the use of the sanctuary, and forr r 
a part of the regular devotions of the people. Forms of prayer’ wer 
used in the synagogue service of the Jews, which, though multiplied ir 
subsequent times, so as to render the service tedious and. superst 
had among them some that were in use between the return from the 
captivity and the Christian era, and were therefore sanctioned - "the he 
practice of our Lord and his apostles. (Prideaua’s Connection. Fol. o 
edit. vol. i, p. 304.) John Baptist appears also to have given aform ~ 
of, prayer to his disciples, in which he was followed by our Lord. The * 
latter has indeed been questioned, and were it to be argued that our Lord 
intended that form of prayer alone to be used, too much would be proved 
by the advocates of forms. On the other hand, although the words, 
“after this manner pray ye,” intimate that the Lord’s prayer was given 
as a model of prayer, so the words in another evangelist, ‘“ when ye 
pray, say,” as fully indicate an intention to prescribe a form. It seems, 
therefore, fair, to consider the Lord’s prayer as intended both as a model 
and a form ; and he must be very~fastidious who, though he uses it as 
the model of his own prayers, by paraphrasing its petitions in his own 
words, should scruple to use it in its-native simplicity and force as a 
form. That its use as a form, though not its exclusive use, was origi- 
nally intended by our Lord, appears, I think, very clearly, from the dis- 
ciples desiring to be taught to pray, “as John taught his disciples.” — If, 
as it has been alleged, the Jewish rabbins, at so early a period, were in 
the custom of giving short forms of prayer to their disciples, to be used 
in the form given, or to be enlarged upon by the pupil at his pleasure, 
this would fully explain the request of the disciples. However, without 
laying much stress upon the antiquity of this practice, we may urge, 
that if John Baptist gave.a form of prayer to his followers, the conduct _ 
of, our Lord in teaching his disciples to pray, by what is manifestly a 
regularly connected series of petitions, is accordant with their request ; 
but if the Baptist only taught what topics ought to be: introduced in 
prayer, and the disciples of Jesus wished to be instructed in like man- 
ner, it is difficult to account for their request being granted, not by his 
giving directions as to the topics of prayer, but by his uttering a regular 
prayer itself, ‘That our Lord intended that prayer to be used as adapted 
to that period of his dispensation; and that the petitions in that form 
-are admirably applicable to every period of Christianity, and may be 
used profitably ; and that its use implies a devout respect to the words 
-of Him “ who spake as never man spake ;” are points from which there 
does not appear any reasonable ground of dissent. 


The practice of the primitive Church may also be uged in favour of 
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hit ries. acta ded as the early worship of Christians was, upon the 
mor el of the synagogue, the use of short forms of prayer, or collects, 

y them, is at least probable. It must indeed be granted that extended 
id regular liturgies.were of a later date; and that extempore prayers 
‘agri offered in their assemblies for public worship. This: 
r enough from several passages in St. Paul’s epistles, and 
Athdaaabers - ; so that no liturgical service can be so framed 
to shut out, or not to leave convenient space for, extempore’ 
by the minister without departing from the earliest models. But 
*s rd’s prayer appears to have been in frequent use in the earliest 
» anda series of collects; which seems allowed even by Lord 
Kitieg although he proves that the practice for the minister to pray 
“according to his ability,” (1) that is, to use his gifts in extempore 
prayer, was a constant part of the public worship im the first ages. 

Much, therefore, is evidently left to wisdom and prudence in a case 
where we have no explicit direction in the Scriptures; and as a general 
tule to be modified by circumstances, we. may perhaps with safety 
affirm, that the best mode of public worship is that which unites a brief 
Scriptural liturgy with extempore prayers by the minister. This will 
more clearly appear if we consider the exceedingly futile character of 
those objections which have been reciprocally employed. by the oppo- 
nents and advocates of forms, when they have carried their views to an 
extreme. 

To public liturgies it has been objected, that “forms of prayer com- 
posed in one age become unfit for another, by the unavoidable change 
of language, circumstances, and opinions.” ‘To this it may be answered, 
1. That whatever weight there may be in the objection, it can only 
apply to cases where the form is, in all its parts, made imperative upon 
the officiating minister ; or where the Church imposing it, neglects to 
accommodate the liturgy to meet all such changes, when innocent. 2, 
That the general language of no form of prayer among ourselves, has 
become obsolete in point of fact; a few expressions only being, accord- 
ing to modern notions, uncouth, or unusual. 3. That the petitions they 
contain are suited, more or less, to all men at all times, whatever may 
be their “ circumstances ;” and that as to “ opinions,” if they so change 
in a Church as to become unscriptural, it is an advantage arising out 
of a public form, that it is auxiliary to the Scriptures in bearing testi. 
mony against them; that a natural reverence for ancient forms tends to 
preserve their use, after opinions have become lax ; and that they are 
sometimes the means of recovering a Church from error. 

Another objection is, that the perpetual repetition of the same form 
of words produces weariness and inattentiveness in the congregation. 


(1) This expression occurs in Justin Martyr’s Second Apology, where he par 
tienlarly describes the mode of primitive worship. @ 
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There is some truth in this ; but it is often carried much too far, A 
devotional mind will not weary in the repetition of a Scriptural 

well arranged liturgy, if not too long to be sustained 577 the infirmity of 
the body. Whether forms are used, or extempore prayer be practised, _ a 
effort and application of mind are necessary in the hearer to enter into — & 
the spirit of the words; and each mode is wearisoie to the ¢ be 
and indevout, though not, we grant, in equal degrees. The objection, 
‘as far as it has any weight, would be reduced to nothing, were the 
liturgy repeated only at one service on the Sabbath, so that at the 
others the minister might be left at liberty to pray with more direct 
reference to the special circumstances of the people, the Church, and 
the world. oe 

The general character which all forms of prayer must take, is a 
third objection ; but this is not true absolutely of any liturgy, and much 
less of that of the Church of England. All prayer must, and ought tc 
be, general, because we ask for blessings which all others need as much 
as ourselves; but that particularity which goes into the different parts 
of a Christian’s religious experience and conflicts, dangers and duties, 
is found very forcibly and feelingly expressed in that liturgy. That 
greater particularity is often needed than this excellent form of prayer 
contains, must, however, be allowed; and this, as well as prayer suited 
to occasional circumstances, might be supplied by the more frequent use 
of extempore prayer, without displacing the liturgy itself. The objec- 
tion, therefore, has no force, except when extempore prayer is excluded, 
or confined within too narrow a limit. 

On the other hand, the indiscriminate advocates of linengite have’ 
carried their objections to extempore prayer to a very absurd extreme. 
Without a liturgy the folly and enthusiasm of many, they say, is in 
danger of producing extravagant or impious addresses to God; that a 
congregation is confused between their attention to the minister, and 
their own devotion, being ignorant of each petition before they hear it ; 
and to this they add the labouring recollection or tumultuous delivery of 
many extempore speakers. The first and third of these objections can 
have force only where foolish, enthusiastic, and incompetent ministers 
are employed; and so the evil, which can but rarely exist, is easily 
remedied. ‘The second objection lay as forcibly against the inspired 
prayers of the Scriptures at the. time they were first uttered, as against 
_ extempore prayers now ; and it would lie against the use of the collects. 
and occasional unfamiliar forms of prayer introduced into the regular 
liturgy, in the case of all who are not able to read, or who happen not 
to have prayer books. We may also observe, that if evils of so serious 
a kind are the necessary results of extempore praying; if devotion is 
hindered, and pain and confusion of mind produced; and impiety and 


enthusiasm promoted ; it is rather singular that extempore prayer should 
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, should not have been wholly prohibited to the clergy on all occasions, 
‘in later times. The facts, however, of our own age prove that there is, 
to say the least, an equal degree of devotion, an equal absence of con- 
fusedness of thought in the worshippers, where no liturgy is used, as 
where extempore prayer is unknown. Instances of folly and enthusiasm 
are also but few in the ministry of such Churches; and when they 
occur they have a better remedy than entirely to exclude extempore 
prayers by liturgies, and thus to shut out the great benefits of that 
mode of worship, for the loss of which no exclusive form of service can 
atone. ote 

The whole, we think, comes to this,—that there are advantages in 
each mode of worship ; and that, when combined prudently, the public 
service of the sanctuary has its most perfect consfitution. Much, how- 
ever, in the practice of Churches is to be regulated by due respect to 
differences of opinion, and even to prejudice, on a point upon which we 
are left at liberty by the Scriptures, and which must therefore be ranked 
among things prudential. Here, as in many other things, Christians 
must give place to each other, and do all things “ in charity.” 

PRAISE AND THANKSGIVING are implied in prayer, and included 
indeed in our definition of that duty, as given above. But beside those 
ascriptions of praise and expressions of gratitude, which are to be 
mingled with the precatory part of our devotions, solemn psalms and 
hymns of praise, to be sung with the voice, and accompanied with the 
melody of the heart, are of apostolic injunction, and form an important 
and exhilarating part of the worship of God, whether public or social. 
it 1s thus that God is publicly acknowledged as the great source of all 
good, and the end to which all good ought again to tend in love and 
obedience; and the practice of stirring up our hearts to a thankful 
remembrance of his goodness, is equally important in its moral influence 
upon: our feelings now, and as it tends to prepare us for our eternal 
enjoyment hereafter. “ Prayer,” says a divine of the English Church, 
4 awakens in us a sorrowful sense of wants and imperfections, and con- 
fession induces a sad remembrance of our guilt and miscarriages ; but 
thanksgiving has nothing in it but a warm sense of the mightiest love, 
and the most endearing goodness, as it is the overflow of a heart full of 
love, the free sally and emission of soul, that is captivated and endeared 
by kindness. To laud and magnify the Lord is the end for which we 
were born, and the heaven for which we were designed ; and when we 
are arrived to such a vigorous sense of Divine love as the blessed inha- 
bitants of heaven have attained, we shall need no other pleasure or 
enjoyment to make us for ever happy, but only to sing eternal praises 
to God and the Lamb; the vigorous relish of whose unspeakable good- 


ess to us will so inflame our love, and animate our gratitude, that to 
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eternal ages we shall never be able to refrain from breaking out into 
new songs of praise, and then every new song 3 create a new plea- 
sure, and every new pleasure create a new song.” (Dr. Scott.) 


CHAPTER III. 
Tur Duties we owE To Gop—Tue Lorp’s Day.- 


As we have just been treating of the public worship of Almighty God, 
so we may fitly add some remarks upon the consecration of one day in 
seven for that service, that it may be longer continued than on days in 
which the business of life calls for our exertions, and our minds be kept 
free from its distractions. 

The obligation of a Sabbatical institution upon Christians, as well as 
the extent of it, have been the subjects of much controversy. Christian 
Churches themselves have differed; and the theologians of the same 
Church. . Much has been-written upon the subject on each side, and 
much research and learning employed, sometimes to darken a very 
plain subject. 

The circumstance, that the observance of a Sabbath is nowhere, in 
so many words, enjoined upon Christians, by our Lord and his apostles, 
has been assumed as the reason for so great a license of criticism and 
argument as that which has been often indulged in to unsettle the strict- 
ness of the obligation of this duty. Its obligation has been repre. 
sented as standing upon the ground of inference only, and therefore of 
human opinion ; and thus the opinion against Sabbatical institutions has 
been held up as equally weighty with the opinion in their favour; and 
the liberty which has been claimed, has been too often hastily concluded 
to be Christian liberty. This, however, is travelling much too fast ; for 
if the case were as much a matter of inference, as such persons would 
have it, it does not follow that every inference is alike good; or that the 
opposing inferences have an equal force of truth, any more than of 
piety. 

The question respects the will of God as to this particular point,— 
whether one day in seven is to be wholly devoted to religion, exclusive 
of worldly business and worldly pleasures? Now, there are but two 
ways in which the will of God can be collected from his word ; either 
by some explicit injunction upon all, or by incidental circumstances. Let 
us then allow for a moment, that we have no such explicit injunction ; 
yet we have certainly none to the contrary : let us allow that we have 
only for our guidance in inferring the will of God in this particular, cer- 
tain circumstances declarative of his will ; yet this important conclusion 


is inevitable, that all such indicative circumstances are in favour of a 
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Sabbatical institution, and that there is not one which exhibits any thing 
contrary to it. ‘The seventh day was hallowed at the close of the crea. 
tion; its sanctity was afterward marked by the withholding of the 
manna on that day, and the provision of a double supply on the sixth, 
and that previous to the giving of the law from Sinai: it was then 
made a part of that great epitome of religious and moral duty, which God 
wrote with his own finger on tables of stone ; it was a part of the public 
Political law of the only people to whom Almighty God ever made him- 
self a political head and ruler; its observance is connected throughout 
the prophetic age with the highest promises, its violations with the severest 
maledictions ; it was among the Jews in our Lord’s time a day of solemn 
religious assembling, and was so observed by him ; when changed to the 
first day of the week, it was the day on which the first Christians assembled ; 
it was called, by way of eminence, “the Lord’s day ;” and we have inspir- 
ed authority to say, that, both under the Old and New Testament dispen- 
sations, it is used as an expressive type of the heavenly and eternal rest. 
Now, against all these circumstances so strongly declarative of the will 
of God, as to the observance of a Sabbatical institution, what circum- 
stance or passage of Scripture can be opposed, as bearing upon it a con- 
trary indication? Truly not one; except those passages in St. Paul in 
which he speaks of Jewish Sabbaths, with their Levitical rites, and of a 
distinction of days, both of which marked a weak or a criminal adherence 
to the abolished ceremonial dispensation ; but which touch not the Sab- 
bath as a branch of the moral law, or as it was changed, by the authority 
of the apostles, to the first day ef the week. 

If, then, we were left to determine the point by inference merely, how 
powerful is the inference as to what is the will of God with respect to 
the keeping of the Sabbath on the one hand, and how totally unsupported 
is the opposite inference on the other ! i 

It may also be observed, that those who will so strenuously insist upon the 
absence of an express command as to the Sabbath in the writings of the 
evangelists and apostles, as explicit as that of the decalogue, assume, that 
the will of God is only obligatory when manifested in some one mode, 
which they judge to be most fit. But this is a monstrous hypothesis ; 
for however the will of God may be manifested, if it is with such clearness 
as to exclude all reasonable doubt, it is equally obligatory as when it as- 
sumes the formality of legal promulgation. Thus the Bible is notall in the 
form of express and authoritative command ; it teaches by examples, by 
proverbs, by songs, by incidental allusions and occurrences; and yet 
is, throughout, a manifestation of the will of God as to morals and reli- 
gion in their various branches, ona if disregarded, it will be so at every 
man’s peril. 

But strong as this tora is, we quit it for a still stronger. It is 


wholly a mistake that the Sabbath, because not re-enacted aie the 
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formality of the decalogue, is not explicitly enjoined upon. Christians, 
and that the testimony of Scripture to such an injunction is net unequi- 
vocal and irrefragable. We shall soon prove that the Sabbath was ap- 
pointed at the creation of the world, and consequently for all men, and 
therefore for Christians; since there was never any repeal of the origi- 
nal institution. To this we add, that if the moral law be the law of , 
Christians, then is the Sabbath as explicitly enjoined upon them as upon 
the Jews. But that the moral law is our law, as well as the law of the 
Jews, all but Antinomians must acknowledge ; and few, we suppose, will 
be inclined to run into the fearful mazes of that error, in order to support 
lax notions as to the obligation of the Sabbath, into which, however, they 
must be plunged, if they deny the law of the decalogue to be binding 
upon us. ‘That it is so beund.upon us, a few passages of Scripture will 
prove as well as many. - 

Our Lord declares, that he came not to destroy the law and the pro- 
phets, but to fulfil. Take it, that by the “law,” he meant both the 
moral and the ceremonial ; ceremonial law could only be fulfilled in him, 
by realizing its types ; and moral law, by upholding its authority. For the 
prophets,” they admit of a similar distinction ; they either enjoin morality, 
‘or utter prophecies of Christ ; the latter of which were fulfilled in the 
sense of accomplishment, the former by being sanctioned and enforced. 
That the observance of the Sabbath is a part of the moral law, is clear 
from its being found in the decalogue, the doctrine of which our Lord 
sums up in the moral duties of loving God and our neighbour; and for 
this reason the injunctions of the prophets, on the subject of the Sab. 
bath, are to be regarded as a part of their moral teaching. (See this stated 
more at large, part mi, chap. 1.) Some divines have, it is true, called 
the observance of the Sabbath a positive, and not a moral precept. If 
it were so, its obligation is precisely the same, in all.cases where God 
himself has not relaxed it; and if a positive precept only, it has surely a 
special eminence given to.it, by being placed in the list of the ten com-: 
mandments, and being.capable, with them, of an epitome which resolves’ 
them into the love of God and our neighbour. (See vol. ii, p. 5.) The 
truth seems to be, that it is a mixed precept, and not wholly positive ; but 
intimately, perhaps essentially, connected with several moral principles, 
of homage to God, and mercy to men; with the obligation of religious 
worship, of public religious worship, and of undistracted public worship : 


and this will account for its collocation in the decalogue with the high- 


est duties of religion, and the leading rules of personal and social 
morality. 

The passage from our Lord’s sermon on the mount, with its context, 
is a sufficiently explicit enforcement of the moral law, generally, upon 
his followers ; but when he says, “The Sabbath was made for man,” 
he slong refers to its original institution, as a universal law, and not to’ 
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its obligation upon the Jews only, in consequence of the enactments of 
the law of Moses. It “was made for man,” not as he may be a Jew 
or a Christian ; but as man, a creature bound to love, worship, and obey 
his God and Maker, and on his trial for eternity. 

Another explicit proof that the law of the ten commandments, and, 
consequently, the law of the Sabbath, is obligatory upon Christians, is 
found in the answer of the apostle to an objection to the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith, Rom. iii, 31, “ Do we then make void the law through 
faith?” which is equivalent to asking, Does Christianity teach, that the law 
is no longer obligatory on Christians, because it teaches that no man can 
be justified by it? To this he answers in the ities solemn form of expres- 
sion, ‘‘ God forbid; yea, we establish the law.” Now, the sense in which 
the apostle uses the term, ‘the law,” in this argument, is indubitably 
marked in chap. vii, 7, “I had not known sin but by the law ; for I had 
not known lust, aldol the law had said, Thou shalt not covet :” which 

being a plain reference to the tenth command of the decalogue, as plainly 


shows that the decalogue is “the law” of which he speaks. This, then, is _ 


the law which is “ established” by the Gospel ; and this can mean nothing 


else than the establishment and confirmation of its authority, as the rule. 


of all inward and outward holiness. Whoever, therefore, denies t the ob- 
ligation of the Sabbath on Christians, denies the obligation of the whole 
decalogue ; and there is no real medium between the acknowledgment 
of the Divine authority of this sacred institution, as a universal law, 
and that gross corruption of Christianity, generally designated Antino- 
mianism. ; ‘ 

Nor is there any force in the dilemma into which the anti-Sabbatari- 
ans would push us, when they argue, that, if the case be so, then are 
we bound to the same circumstantial exactitude of obedience as to this 
command, as to the other precepts of the decalogue; and, therefore, 
that we are bound to observe the seventh day, reckoning from Saturday, 
as the Sabbath day. But, as the command is partly positive, and partly 
moral, it may have circumstances which are capable of being altered in 
perfect accordance with the moral principles on which it rests, and the 
_ moral ends which it proposes. Such circumstances are not indeed to 
be judged ef on our own authority. We must either have such general 
principles for our guidance as have been revealed by God, and ‘cannot 
therefore be questioned, or some special authority from which there can 
be no just appeal. Now, though there is not on record any Divine 
command issued to the apostles, to change the Sabbath from the day on 
which it was held by the Jews, to the first day of the week; yet, when 
we see that this was done in the apostolic age, and that St. Paul speaks 
of the Jewish Sabbaths as not being obligatory upon Christians, while 
he yet contends that the whole moral law is obligatory upon them; 


the fair inference is, that this change of the day was made by ane 
ee 
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_ direction. It is at least more than inference, that the change was made 
* ander: the sanction of inal and those men, ‘the appointed rulers. 
in the Church of Christ ose b siness i was to “set all things i in or- 
Mite “der,” which pertained to its worship and moral government. We may 
rest well enough, therefore, satisfied with this,—that as a Sabbath is obli- 
gatory upon us, we act under apostolic authority for observing it on the 
first day of the week, and thus commemorate at once e the ‘ereation and 

the redemption of the world. 

Thus, even if it were conceded, that the change of the day was made 
by the agreement of the apostles, without express directions from Christ, 
(whieh i is not probable,) it is certain that it was not done without express 

wthority confided to them by Christ; but it would not even follow from 
él change. that they did in reality make any alteration in the law of the 
Sabbath, either as it stood at the time of its original institution at the close 

of the creation, or in the decalogue of Mdsens he same portion o. 

' time which constituted the seventh day from the creation, could not be 

observed in all parts of the earth; and it is not probabl 8, therefore, that 

. “Othe original law expresses more, than, that a seventh day, or one day 
had seven, the seventh day after six days of labour, should be thus appro- 

iated, from whatever point the enumeration might set out, or the heb. 
fomada cycle begin. For if more had been intended, then it would have’ 
been necessary to establish a rule for the reckoning of days Aina. 65 b 

which has been different in different nations ; some reckoning from ey 


ww, 


. 
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# ‘ing to evening, as the Jey now do; others from x midnight sonnel aes 

‘& &c. So that those persons in this conn genes in America, who hold 

a z their Sabbath on Saturday, under the notion of exactly conforming to 

eis ma _ + the Old Testament, and yet calculate the days from midnight to midnight, 
“i 


have no assurance at all that they do not desecrate a part of the original 
Sabbath, which might begin, as the Jewish Sabbath now, on Friday 
evening ; ; and on the contrary, hallow a portion of a common day, by 
~ si extending the. Sabbath beyond Saturday evening. Even if this were 


e 23 ecortinel the differences of latitude and Leaaitaia would throw the 
: whole into disorder; and it is not probable that a universal law should 
have been fettered with that circumstantial exactness, which would have 
rendered difficult, and sometimes doubtiul, astronomical calculations 
* 


essary i in order to its being obeyed accor ding to the intention of the 
Lawgiver. Accordingly we find, says Mr. Holden, that 
_ “In the original institution it is stated in general terms, that God 
blessed and sanctified the seventh day, which must undoubtedly imply 
* the sanctity of every seventh day ; but not that it is to be subsequently 
he reckoned from the first demiurgic day. Had this been included in the 
command of the Almighty, something, it is probable, would ‘have been 
added declaratory of the intention; whereas expressions the most unde- 


fined pigemeloret: red; not a syllable i is uttered concerning the order and 
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number of the days; and it cannot reasonably be disputed that the J 


command is truly obeyed by the separa every seventh day, from 
common to sacred purposes, at whatever gi en time the cycle may com~ 
mence. ‘The difference in the mode of expression here from that which 
the sacred historian has used in the first chapter, is very remarkable. 
At the conclusion of each division of the work of creation, he says, 
‘The evening and the morning were the first day,’ and so on; but at 
the termination of the whole, he merely calls it the seventh day ; a di-. 
versity of phrase, which, as it would be inconsistent with every idea of 
inspiration to suppose it undesigned, must have been intended to denote 
a day, leaving it to each people as to what manner it is to be reckoned. 
The term obviously imports the period of the earth’s rotation round its 
axis, while it is left undetermined, whether it shall be counted from , 
evening or morning, from noon or midnight. The terms of the law are, 
‘Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou 
labour, and do all thy work ; but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God. For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the | 


sea, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day ; wherefore the ie 


- Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hallowed it.’ Withrespect to time, - 


it is here mentioned in the same indefinite manner as at its primeva 
institution, nothing more being expressly required than to observe a day 
of sacred rest after every six days of labour. The seventh day is to be 
kept holy ; but not a word is said as to what epoch the commencement 
of the series is to be referred; nor could the Penrows have determined 
from the decalogue what day of the week was to be kept as their Sab- 
bath. The precept is not, Remember the seventh day of the week, to 
keep it holy, but ‘ Remember the Sabbath day, to keep i holy ;’ and in 
the following explication of these expressions, it is not said that the 
seventh day of the week is the Sabbath, but without restriction, ‘ The 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God ;’ not the seventh ac- 


cording to any particular method of computing the septenary cycle; but, | 


in reference to the six before mentioned, every seventh day in rotation 
after six of labour.” (Holden on the Sabbath.) 

Thus that part of the Jewish law, the decalogue, which, on the au- 
thority of the New Testament, we have shown.to be obligatory upo 
Christians, leaves the computation of the hebdomadal cycle undeter- 
mined; and, after six days of labour, enjoins the seventh as the Sab- 
bath, to which the Christian practice as exactly conforms as the Jewish. 
It is not, however, left to every individual to determine which day should 
be his Sabbath, though he should fulfil the law so far as to abstract the 
seventh part of his time from labour. It was ordained for worship, for 
public worship ; and it is therefore necessary that the Sabbath should — 
be uniformly observed by a whole community at the same time. The 
Divine Legislator of the Jews interposed for this end, by special dinees 
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‘tion, as to his people. The first Sabbath kept in the wilderness was 


‘calculated from the first day in which the manna fell; and with no ap- 
parent reference to the creation of the world. By apostolic authority, 
it is now fixed to be held on the first day of the week ; and thus one of 
the great ends for which it was established, that it should be a day of 
‘holy convocation,” is secured. ** 

The above observations proceed upon the ground, that the Sabbath, 
according to the fair interpretation of the words of Moses, was instituted 
upon the creation of the world. But we have had divines of consider- 
able éminenée i in the English Church, who have attempted to disprove 
this. The reason of:the zeal displayed by some of them on this ques- 
tion may be easily explained. 

All the Churches of the reformation did not indeed agree in their 
views ef the Sabbath; but the reformers of England and Scotland 
generally adopted the strict and Scriptural view ; aiid after them the 
Puritans. The opponents of the Puritans, in their controversies with 


: them, and especially after the restoration, associated a strict observance 


of the Sabbath with hypocrisy and disaffection ; and no small degree 
_of ingenuity and learning was employed to prove, that, in the intervals” 
of public worship, pleasure or business might be lawfully pursued ; and 


that this Christian festival stands on entirely different grounds from n that is 


of the Jewish Sabbath. The appointment of a Sabbath for man, at the 
close of the creation, was unfriendly to this notion ; and an effort there- 
fore was made to explain away the testimony of Moses in the book of 
Genesis, by alleging that the Sabbath is there mentioned by prolepsis or 
anticipation. Of the arguments of this class of divines, Paley availed 
himself in his “ Moral Philosophy,” and has become the most popular 
authority on this side of the question. 

Paley’s argument is well summed up, and satisfactorily answered, in 
the able work which has been above quoted. 

“Among those who have held that the Pentateuchal record, above 
cited, is proleptical, and that the Sabbath is to be considered a part of 
the peculiar laws of the J ewish polity, no one has displayed more ability 
than Dr. Paley. Others on the same side have exhibited far more ex- 
tensive learning, and have exercised much more patient research ; but 
for acuteness of intellect, for coolness of judgment, and a habit of perspi- 
cacious reasoning, he has been rarely, if ever, excelled. The arguments 
which he has approved, must be allowed to be the chief strength of the 
cause ; and, as he is at once the most judicious and most popular of its 
advocates, all that he has advanced demands a careful and candid ex. 
amination. ‘The doctrine which he maintains is, that the Sabbath was 
not instituted at the creation; that it was designed for the Jews only ; 
that the assembling ipon the first day of the week for the purpose of 


public worship, is a .w of Christianity, of Divine appointment ; but that 
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the resting on it longer than is necessary for attendance on these 
assemblies, is an ordinance of human institution ; binding, cavodheles, 
upon the conscience of every individual of a country in which a weekly 
Sabbath is established, for the sake of the beneficial purposes which the 
public and regular observance of it promotes, and recommended per- 
haps, in some degree, to the Divine approbation, by the resemblance it 
bears to what God was pleased to make a solemn part of the law which 
he delivered to the people of Israel, and by its subserviency, to many of 
the same uses. Such is the doctrine of this very able w iter in his 
Moral and Political Philosophy ; a doctrine which places the Sabbath 
on the footing of civil laws, recommended by their expediency, and 
which, being sanctioned by so high an authority, has probably given 
great encouragement to the lax notions concerning the Sabbath which 
unhappily prevail. 

“ Dr. Paley’s principal argument is, that the first institution of the 
Sabbath took place during the sojourning of the Jews in the wilderness. 
Upon the complaint of the people for want of food, God was pleased to 
provide for their relief by a miraculous supply of manna, which was 
found every morning upon the ground about the camp: ‘And they 
gathered it every morning, every man according to his eating ; and when 
the sun waxed hot, it melted. And it came to pass, that on the sixth 
day they gathered twice as much bread, two omers for one man; and 
all the rulers of the congregation came and told Moses. And he said 
unto them, This is that which the Lord hath said, To-morrow is the rest 
of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord ; bake that which ye will bake to-day, 
and seethe that ye will seethe ; and that which remaineth over lay up 
for you, to be kept until the morning. And they laid it up till the 
morning, as Moses bade ; and it did not stink, (as it had done before, 
when some of them left it till the morning,) neither was there any worm 
therein. And Moses said, Eat that to-day ; for to-day is a Sabbath unto 
the Lord ; to-day ye shall not find it in the field. Six days ye shall 
gather it, but on the seventh day, which is the Sabbath, in it there shall 
be none. And it came to pass, that there went out some of the peo- 
ple on the seventh day for to gather, and they found none. And: the 
Lord said unto Moses, Hew long refuse ye to keep my commandments, 
and my laws? See, for that the Lord hath given you the Sabbath, there- 
fore he giveth you on the sixth day the bread of two days; abide ye 
every man in his piace ; let no man go out of his place on the seventh 
day. So the people rested on. the seventh day.’ 

“From this passage, Dr. Paley infers that the Sabbath was first insti- 
tuted in the wilderness; but to preclude the possibility of misrepresent. 
ing his argument, I will quote his own words: ‘Now, in my opinion, 
the transaction in the wilderness above recited, was the first actual in- 
stitution of the Sabbath. - For if the Sabbath had been instituted at the 
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time of the creation, as the words in Genesis may seem at first sight to 
import ; and if it had been observed all along from that time to the de- 
parture of the Jews out of Egypt, a period of about two thousand five 
hundred years; it appears unaccountable that no mention of it, no occa 
sion of even the obscurest allusion to it, should occur, either in the 
general history of the world before the call of Abraham, which contains. 
we admit, only a few memoirs of its early ages, and those extremely 
abridged ; or, which is more to be wondered at, in that of the lives of 
the first three Jewish patriarchs, which, in many parts of the account, 
is sufficiently circumstantial and domestic. Nor is there, in the passage 
above quoted from the sixteenth chapter of Exodus, any intimation that 
the Sabbath, when appointed to be observed, was only the revival of an 
ancient institution, which had been neglected, forgotten, or suspended ; 
nor is any such neglect imputed either to the inhabitants of the old world, 
or to any part of the family of Noah; nor, lastly, is any permission 
recorded to dispense with the institution during the captivity of the Jews 
in Egypt, or on any other public emergency.’ 

«As to the first part of this reasoning, if it were granted that 
in the history of the patriarchal ages no mention is made of the Sab- 
bath, nor even the obscurest allusion to it, it would be unfair to con- 
clude that it was not appointed previous to the departure of the children 
of Israel from Egypt. If instituted at the creation, the memory of it 
might have been forgotten in the lapse of time and the growing cor- 
ruption of the world; or, what is more probable, it might have been 
observed by the patriarchs, though no mention is made of it in the nar- 
rative of their lives, which, however circumstantial in some particulars, 
is, upon the whole, very brief and compendious. Thre are omissions in 
the sacred history much more extraordinary. Excepting Jacob’s sup- 
plication at Bethel, scarcely a single allusion to prayer is to be found in 
all the Pentateuch ; yet considering the eminent piety of the worthies 
recorded in it, we cannot doubt the frequency of their devotional exer- 
cises. Circumcision being the sign of God’s covenant with Abraham, 
was beyond all question punctually observed by the Israelites, yet, from 
their settlement in Canaan, no particular instance is recorded of it till 
the circumcision of Christ, comprehending a period of about one thou- 
sand five hundred years. No express mention of the Sabbath occurs in 
the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, the first and second of Samuel, or 
the first of Kings, though it was, doubtless, regularly observed all the 
time included in these histories. In the second book of Kings, and the 
first and second of Chronicles, it is mentioned only twelve times, and 
some of them are merely repetitions of the same instance. If the Sab- 
bath is so seldom spoken of in this long historical series, it can be nothing 


wonderful if it should not be mentioned in the summary account of the 
patriarchal ages. 
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“ But though the Sabbath is not expressly mentioned in the history 
of the antediluvian and patriarchal ages, the observance of it seems 
to be intimated by the division of time into weeks. In relating the 
catastrophe of the flood, the historian informs us, that Noah, at the end 
of forty days opened the window of the ark ; ‘and he stayed yet other 
seven days, and again he sent forth the dove out of the ark; and the 
dove came in to him in the evening, and, lo, in her mouth was an olive 
leaf, plucked off. So Noah knew that the waters were abated from off 
the earth. And he stayed yet other seven days, and sent forth the 
dove, which returned not again unto him any more.’ The term ‘ week’ 
is used by Laban in reference to the nuptials of Leah, when he says, 
‘Fulfil her week, and we will give thee this also, for the service which 
thou shalt serve with me yet seven other years.’ A week of days is 
here plainly signified, the same portion of time which, in succeeding 
ages, was set apart for nuptial festivities, as appears from the book of 
Esther, where the marriage feast of Vashti lasted seven days, and more 
particularly from the account of Samson’s marriage feast. Joseph and 
his brethren mourned for their father Jacob seven days. 

“That the computation of time by weeks obtained from the most 
remote antiquity, appears from the traditionary and written records of 
all nations, the numerous and undeniable testimonies of which have 
been so often collected and displayed, that it would be worse than useless 
to repeat them. 

“Combining all these testimonies together, they fully establish the 
primitive custom of measuring time by the division of weeks; and pre- 
vailing as it did among nations separated by distance, having no mutual 
intercourse, and wholly distinct in manners, it must have originated 
from one common source, which cannot reasonably be supposed any 
other than the memory of the creation preserved in the Noahic family, 
and handed down to their posterities. The computation by days, 
months, and years, arises from obvious causes, the revolution of the 
moon, and the annual and diurnal revolutions of the sun; but the divi- 
sion of time by periods of seven days, has no foundation in any natural 
or visible septenary change; it must, therefore, have originated from 


some positive appointment, or some tradition anterior to the dispersion of | 


mankind, which cannot well be any other than the memory of the crea- 
tion and primeval blessing of the seventh day. . 
“Dr. Paley’s next argument is, that ‘ there is not in the sixteenth 
chapter of Exodus any intimation that the Sabbath, when appointed to 
be observed, was only the revival of an ancient institution which had 
been neglected, forgotten, or suspended.’ ‘The contrary, however, 
seems the more natural inference from the narrative. It is mentioned 
exactly in the way an historian would, who had occasion to speak of a 


well-known institution. For instance, when the people were a 
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ut the double supply of manna on the sixth day, Moses observes, ‘ This 
is that which the Lord hath said, To-morrow is the rest of the holy 
Sabbath unto the Lord ;’ which, as far as we know, was never said pre- 
viously to this transaction, but at the close of the creation. This, 
surely, is the language of a man referring to a matter with which the 
people were already acquainted, and recalling it to their remembrance. 
In the fifth verse, God promises on the sixth day twice as much as they 
gather daily. For this no reason is given, which seems to imply that 
it was already known to the children of Israel. Such a promise, with- 
out some cause being assigned for so extraordinary a circumstance, 
would have been strange indeed ; and if the reason had been, that the 
seventh day was now for the first time to be appointed a festival, in 
which no work was to be done, would not the author have stated this cir- 
cumstance? Again, it is said, ‘Six days ye shall gather it; but on the 
seventh day, which is the Sabbath, in it there shall be none ;’ and ¢ for 
that the Lord hath given you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you on 
the sixth day the bread of two days.’ Here the Sabbath is spoken of 
as an ordinance with which the people were familiar. A double quan- 
tity of manna was given on the sixth day, because the following day, 
as they well knew, was the Sabbath in which God rested from his 
work, and which was to be kept as a day of rest, and holy to the Lord. 
It is likewise. mentioned incidentally, as it were, in the recital of the 
miraculous supply of manna, without any notice of its being enjoined 
upon that occasion for the first time; which would be a very sur- 
prising circumstance, had it been the original establishment of the 
Sabbath. In short, the entire phraseology in the account of this re- 
markable transaction accords with the supposition, and with it alone, 
that the Sabbath had been long established, and was well known to the 
Israelites. 

“That no neglect of the Sabbath is ‘ imputed either to the inhabitants 
of the old world, or to any of the family of Noah,’ is very true; but, so 
far from there being any proof of such negligence, there is, on the con- 
trary, as we have seen, much reason for believing that it was duly 
observed by the pious Sethites of the old world, and after the deluge, by 
the virtuous line of Shem. True, likewise, it is, that there is not ¢ any 
permission recorded to dispense with the institution during) the captivity 
of the Jews in Egypt, or on any other public emergency.” But where 
is the evidence that such a permission would be consisent with the 
Divine wisdom? And if not, none such would either be given or 
recorded. At any rate, it is difficult to see how the silence of Scripture 
concerning such a circumstance, can furnish an argument in vindication 
of the opinion, that the Sabbath was first appointed in the wilderness.—. 
To allege it for this purpose, is just as inconclusive as it would be to 
argue that the Sabbath was instituted subsequent to the return of the 
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Jews from Babylonia, because neither the observance of it, nor any 
permission to dispense with it, during the captivity, is recorded in 
Scripture. 

“The passage in the second chapter of Genesis is next adduced by 
Dr. Paley, and he pronounces it not inconsistent with his opinion ; ‘ for 
as the seventh day was erected into a Sabbath, on account of God’s 
resting upon that day from the work of creation, it was natural enough 
in the historian, when he had related the history of the creation, and of 
God’s ceasing from it on the seventh day, to add, ‘and God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it, because that on it he had rested from all 
his work which God had created and made ;’ although the blessing and 
sanctification, that is, the religious distinction and appropriation of that 
day, were not actually made till many ages afterward. The words do 
not. assert, that God then ‘blessed’ and ‘sanctified’ the seventh day, 
but that he hlessed and sanctified it for that reason; and if any 
ask, why the Sabbath, or sanctification of the seventh day, was then 
mentioned, if it were not then appointed, the answer is at hand, the 
order of connection, and not of time, introduced the mention of the 
Sabbath in the history of the subject which it was ordained to 
commemorate.’ ; it 

“«‘ That the Hebrew historian, in the passage here referred to, uses a 
prolepsis or anticipation, and alludes to the Mosaical institution of the 
Sabbath, is maintained by some of the ancient fathers, by Waehner, 
Heidegger, Beausobre, by Le Clerc, Rosenmuller, Geddes, Dawson, 
and other commentators, and by the general stream of those writers who 
regard the Sabbath as peculiar to the Jews. Yet this opinion is built 
upon the assumption, that the book of Genesis was not written till after 
the giving of the law, which may be the fact, but of which most unques- 
tionably there is no proof. But waiving this consideration, it is scarcely 
' possible to conceive a greater violence to the sacred text, than is offered 
by this interpretation. It attributes to the inspired author the absurd 
assertion, that God rested on the seventh day from all his works which 
he had made, and THEREFORE about two thousand five hundred years 
after, God blessed and sanctified the seventh day. It may be as well 
imagined that God had finished his work on the seventh day, but rested 
on some other seventh day, as that he rested the day following the 
work of creation, and afterward blessed and sanctified another. Not 
che slightest evidence appears for believing that Moses followed ‘the 
order of connection, and not of time,’ for no reasonable motive can be 
assigned for then introducing the mention of it, if it was not then 
appointed. ‘The design of the sacred historian clearly is, to give a 
faithful account of the origin of the world; and both the resting on the 
seventh day, and the blessing it, have too close a connection to be s :pa- 


rated; if the one took place immediately after the work of creation was 
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concluded, so did the other. To the account of the production of the 
universe, the whole narrative is confined; there is no intimation of 
subsequent events, nor the most distant allusion to Jewish ceremo- 
nies ; and it would be most astonishing if the writer deserted his grand 
object to mention one of the Hebrew ordinances which was not appointed 
till ages afterward. 

“But according to Dr. Geddes, the opinion of a prolepsis derives 
some confirmation from the original Hebrew, which he renders, ‘ On 
the sixth day God completed all the work which he had to do; and on 
the sevenru day, ceased from doing any of his works. God, therefore, 
blessed the seventh day, and made it holy, because on it he ceased 
from all his works, which he had ordained to do.’ This version, he 
says, is ‘in the supposition that the writer refers to the Jewish Sabbath ’ 
of course it was designedly adapted to an hypothesis; but, notwithstand- 
ing this suspicious circumstance, it is not easy to determine how it dif- 
fers in sense from the received translation, as it leaves the question 
entirely undecided when this blessing and sanctification took place.— 
The proposed version, however, is opposed by those in the Polyglott, 
and by the generality of translators, who render the particle vaw at the 
beginning of the third verse, as a copulative, not as an illative; and 
it is surprising how a sound Hebrew scholar can translate it other- 
wise. In short, nothing can be more violent and unnatural than the 
proleptical interpretation; and if we add, that it. rests upon the 
unproved assumption, that the record in question was written after 
the delivery of the law, it must appear so devoid of critical support, 
as not to require a moment’s hesitation in rejecting it.” (Holden on the 
Sabbath.) 

So satisfactorily does it appear that the institution of the Sabbath is 
historically narrated in Genesis: and it follows from thence, that the law 
of the Sabbath is universal, and not peculiar to the Jews. God blessed 
and sanctified it, not certainly for himself, but for his creatures ; that it 
might be a day of special blessing to them, and be set apart, not only 
from unholy acts, for they are forbidden on every day; but from com- 
mon uses. . It was thus stamped with a hallowed character from the 
‘commencement, and in works of a hallowed character ought it therefore 
‘to be employed. 

The obligation of a Sabbatical observance upon Christians being thus 
established, the inquiry which naturally follows, is, In what manner is 
this great festival, at once so ancient and so venerable, and intended to 
commemorate events so illustrious and so important to mankind, te 
be celebrated ? Many have spoken of the difficulty of settling rules of 
this kind; but this will ordinarily vanish, if we consent to be guided 
fully by the principles of Scripture. 


We allow that it requires judgment, and prudence, and charity, and, 
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above all, a mind well disposed to the spiritual employment of the Sab. 
bath, to make a right application of the law. But this is the case with 
other precepts also ; such, for instance, as the loving our neighbour as 
ourselves: with respect to which we seldom hear any complaint of 
difficulty in the application. But, even if some want of special direc- 
tion should be felt, this can only affect minor details ; and probably the 
matter has been so left by the Lawgiver, to “try us, and prove us, and 
to know what is in our heart.” Something may have been reserved, in 
this case, for the exercise of spontaneous obedience ; for that generous 
construction of the precept which will be dictated by devotion and gra- 
titude; and for the operation of a feeling of indignant shame, that the 
only day which God has reserved to himself, should be grudged to him, 
and trenched upon by every petty excuse of convenience, interest, or 
sloth, and pared down, and negociated for, in the spirit of one who 
seeks to overreach another. Of this we may be assured, that he who 
is most anxious to find exceptions to the general rule, will, in most cases, 
be a defaulter upon even his own estimate of the general duty. 

The only real difficulties with which men have entangled themselves, 
have arisen from the want of clear and decided views of the law of the 
Sabbath as it is a matter of express revelation. There are two extremes, 
either of which must be fertile of perplexity. The first is, to regard the 
Sabbath. as a prudential institution, adopted by the primitive Church, 
and resting upon civil and ecclesiastical authority ; a notion which has 
been above refuted. For if this theory be adopted, it is impossible to 
find satisfactory rules, either in the Old or New Testament, applicable 
to the subject; and we may therefore cease to wonder at that variety 
of opinions, and those vacillations between duty and license, which have 
been found in different Churches, and among their theological writers. 
The difficulty of establishing any rule at all, to which conscience is 
strictly amenable, is then evident, and indeed entirely insuperable ; and 
men in vain attempt to make a partial Sabbath by their own authority, 
when they reject “the day which the Lord hath made.” If, on the 
other hand, a proper distinction is not preserved between the moral law 
of the Jews, which re-enacts the still more ancient institution of the 
Sabbath, (a law we have seen to be obligatory upon all Christians, to 
the end of time,) and the political and ceremonial law of that people, 
which contains particular rules as to the observance of the Sabbath ; 
fixing both the day on which it was to be held, viz. the seventh of the 
week, and issuing certain prohibitions not applicable to all people ; 
which branch of the Mosaic law was brought to an end by Christ,— ~ 
difficulties will arise from this quarter. One difficulty will respect the — 
day; another the hour of the diurnal circle from which the Sabbath 
must commence. Other difficulties will arise from the inconvenience 

or impossibility of accommodating the Judaical precepts to countries 
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and manners totally dissimilar; and others, from the degree of civil 
delinquency and punitiveness with which violations of the Sabbath ought 
to be marked in a Christian state. The kindling of fires, for instance, 
in their dwellings was forbidden to the Jews; but for extending this to 
harsher climates there is no authority. T his rule would make the 
Sabbath a day of bodily. suffering, and,- in some cases, of danger to 
health, which is inconsistent with that merciful and festival character 
which the Sabbath was designed every where to bear. The same 
observation may apply to the cooking of victuals, which was also pro- 
hibited to the Jews by express command. To the gathering of sticks 
on the Sabbath the penalty of death was assigned, on one occasion, for 
reasons probably arising out of the theocratical government of the Jews ; 
but surely this is no precedent for making the violation of the Sabbath 
a capital crime in the code of a Christian country. 

Between the decalogue, and the political and ceremonial laws which 
followed, there is a marked distinction. They were given at two differ- 
ent times, and in a different manner; and, above all, the former is 
referred to in the New Testament, as of perpetual obligation ; the other 
as peculiar, and as abolished by Christ. It does not follow, however, 
from this, that those precepts in the Levitical which relate to the 
Sabbath, are of no use to us. They show us how ee was 
carried into its detail of application by the great Li islator, who conde- 
scended to be at once a civil and an ecclesiastical Governor of a chosen 
people ; and though they are not in all respects binding upon us, in their 
full form, they all embody general interpretations of the fourth command 
of the decalogue, to which, as far as they are applicable to a people 
otherwise circumstanced, respect is reverently and devoutly to be had. 
The prohibition to buy and sell on the Sabbath is as applicable to us as 
to the Jews; so is that against travelling on the Sabbath, except for 
purposes of religion, which was allowed to them also. If we may law- 
fully kindle fires in our dwellings, yet we may learn from the law pecu- 
liar to the Jews, to keep domestic services under restraint; if we may 
cook victuals for necessity and comfort, we are to be restrained from 
feasting ; if violations of the Sabbath are not to be made capital crimes 
by Christian governors, the enforcement of a decent external observance 
of the rest of the Sabbath is a lawful use of power, and a part of the 
duty of a Christian magistrate. . 

But the rules by which the observance of the Sabbath is clearly ex. 
plained, will be found in abundant copiousness and evidence in the ori- 
ginal command ; in the decalogue ; in incidental passages of Scripture, 


_which refer not so much to the political law of the Jews, as to the uni- 
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versal moral code ; and in the discourses and acts of Christ, and his 
apostles: so that, independent of the Levitical code, we have abundant 
guidance. It is a day of rest from worldly pursuits; a day sanctified, 
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that is, set apart for holy uses, which are the proper and the only lawful 
occupations of the day ; it is a day of public worship, or, as it is ex- 
pressed in the Mo lic law, “of holy convocation,” or assembly ;—a day 
for the exercise of mere man and beast ;—a day for the devout com- 
memoration, by religious acts and meditations, of the creation and 
redemption of the world; and, consequently, for the cultivation of that 
spirit which is suitable to such exercises, by laying aside all worldly 
cares and pleasures ; to which holy exercises there is to be a full appro- 
priation of the seventh part of our time; necessary sleep, and engage- 
ments of real necessity, as explained by our Saviour, only being 
excluded. 

Works of charity and merey were not excluded by the rigour of the 
Mosaic law, much less by the Christian dispensation. The rule of 
doing good on the Sabbath day has, however, sometimes been inter- 
preted with too much laxity, without considering that such acts form no 
part of the reason for which that day was sanctified, and that they are 
therefore to be grounded upon the necessity of immediate exertion. 
The secularity connected with certain public charities has often been 
pushed beyond this rule of necessity, and as such has become unlawful. 

The reason general; given for this, is, that men cannot be found to 
give 2 on the y to the management of such charities: and 
they will never be found, while the rule is brought down to convenience. 
Men’s principles are to be raised, and not the command lowered. And 
when ministers perseveringly do their duty, and but a few conscientious 
persons support them, the whole will be found practicable and easy. 
Charities are pressed either upon our feelings or our interests, and 
sometimes on both; and when they become really urgent, time will be 
found for their management, without “robbing God,” and laying down 
that most debasing of all principles, that our sacrifices are to cost us 
nothing. The teaching of writing in Sunday schools has been pleaded 
for on the same assumed ground of necessity ; but in all well and reli- 
giously conducted institutions of this kind it has been found quite prac- 
ticable to accomplish the object in a lawful manner ; and even if it had 
not, there was no obligation binding as to that practice, equal to that 
which binds us to obey the law of God. It is a work which comes not 
‘under any of our Lord’s exceptions : it may be a benevolent thing ; but it 
has in it no character of mercy, either to the bodies or to the souls of men. 

As to amusements and recreations, which, when “ innocent,” that is, 
we suppose, not “immoral,” are sometimes pleaded for, by persons who 
advocate the serious observance of the Lord’s day, but a few words are 
necessary. If to public worship we are to add a more than ordinary 


attention to the duties of the family and the closet, which all such per- — 


sons allow, then there is little time for recreation and amusement ; and 
if there were, the heart which is truly impressed with duties so sacred, 
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and has entered into their spirit, can have no relish for them. Against 
every temptation of this kind, the words of the ee Archbishop Dawes 
may serve as a salutary admonition :-— 

“ Dost thou require of me, O Lord, but one day in seven for thy more 
especial service, when as all my times, all my days, are thy due tribute ; 
and shall I grudge thee that one day? Have I but one day in the week, 
a peculiar season of nurturing and training up my soul for heavenly 
happiness, and shall I think the whole of this too much, and judge my 
duties at an end, when the public offices of the Church are only ended? 
Ah! where, in such a case, is my zeal, my sincerity, my constancy, and 
perseverance of holy obedience?) Where my love unto, my delight and 
relish in, pious performances? Would those that are thus but half 
Christians be content to be half saved? Would those who are thus 
not far from the kingdom of heaven, be willing to be utterly excluded 
thence for arriving no nearer to a due observance of the Lord’s day? 
Am I so afraid of sabbatizing with the Jews, that I carelessly omit 
keeping the day as a good Christian? Where can be the harm of over- 
doing in God’s worship, suppose I could overdo? But when my Saviour 
has told me, after I have done all, I am still an unprofitable servant, 
where is the hazard, where the possibility, of doing too much; whereas 
in doing too little, in falling short of performing a due obedience ie the 
Sabbath, I may also fall short of eternal life ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 
Morats—Dotizs ro our Nr1re¢HBour. 


Wuen our duty to others is summed up in the general epitome of the 
second table, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ;” although love 
must be so taken as to include many other principles and acts, yet we 
are thereby taught the source from which they truly spring, when per- 
formed evangelically, and also that UNIVERSAL CHARITY is to be the 
habitual and reigning affection of the heart, in all our relations to our 
fellow creatures. 

This affection is to be considered in its sources. 

That source is a regenerated state of mind. We have shown that 
the love of God springs from the gift of the Holy Ghost to those who 
are justified by faith in Christ, and that every sentiment which, in any 
other circumstances, assumes this designation, is imperfect or simulated. 
We make the same remark as to the love of our neighbour. It is an 
imperfect or simulated’ sentiment, if it flow not from the love of God, 


the sure mark of a regenerate nature. We here also see the superior 
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character of Christian morals, and of morals when kept in connection, 
as they ought always to be, with the doctrines of the Gospel, and their 
operation in the heart. There may, indeed, be a degree of natural be- 
nevolence ; the indirect influence of a benevolent nature may counteract 
the selfish and the malevolent feelings; and education when well directed, 
will come in to the aid of nature. Yet the principle, as a religious one, 
and in its full operation, can only result from a supernatural change 
of our nature, because that only can subdue those affections which 
counteract benevolence and charity in their efficient ‘and habitual mani 
festations. 

This affection is also to be considered in respect of what it ExcLuDES 

It excludes all anger beyond that degree of resentment which a culpa- 
ble action in another may call forth, in order to mark the sense we en- 
tertain of its evil, and to impress that evil upon the offender, so that we 
may lead him to repent of it, and forsake it. This seems the proper 
rule by which to distinguish lawful anger from that which is contrary to 
charity, and therefore malevolent and sinful. It excludes implacability ; 
for if we do not promptly and generously forgive others their trespasses, 
this is deemed to be so great a violation of that law of love which ought 
to bind mén together, that our heavenly Father will not forgive us. It 
excludes all revenge ; so that we are to exact no punishment of another 
for offences against ourselves: and though it be lawful to call in the 
penalties of the laws for crimes against society, yet this is never to be 
done on the principle ‘of private revenge ; but on the public ground, that 
law and government are ordained of God, which produces a case that 
comes under the inspired rule, “« Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” It excludes all prejudice ; by which is meant a harsh con- 
struction of men’s motives and characters upon surmise, or partial know- 
ledge of the facts, accompanied with an inclination to form an ill opinion 
of them in the absence of proper evidence. ‘This appears to be what 
the Apostle Paul means, when he says, “Charity thinketh no evil.” It 
excludes all censoriousness or evil speaking, when the end is not the 
correction of the offender, or when a declaration of the truth as to one 
person is not required by our love and duty to another; for whenever 
the end is merely to lower a person in the estimation of others, it is 
resolvable solely into a splenetic and immoral feeling. It excludes all 
those aggressions, whether petty or more weighty, which may be made 
upon the interests of another, when the law of the case, or even the ab- 
stract right, might not be against our claim. These are always com- 
plex cases, and can but occasionally occur; but the rule which binds 
us to do unto others as we would they should do unto us, binds us to 
act upon the benevolent view of the case; and to forego the rigidness 
of right. Finally, it excludes, as limitations to its exercise, all those 
artificial distinctions which have been created by men, or by provident 
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arrangements, or by accidental circumstances. Men of all nations, ef 
all colours, of all conditions, are the objects of the unlimited precept, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Kind feelings produced 
by natural instincts, by intercourse, by country, may call the love of 
our neighbour into warmer exercise as to individuals or classes of men, 
or these may be considered as distinct and special, though similar affee- 
tions superadded to this universal charity ; but as to all men, this charity 
is an efficient affection, excluding all ill will, and all injury. 

But its AcrIVE EXPRESSION remains to be considered. 

It is not a merely negative affection; but it brings forth rich and 
varied fruits.. It produces a feeling of delight in the happiness of others, 
and thus destroys envy; it is the source of sympathy and eompassion ; 
it opens the hand in liberality for the supply of the wants of others ; it 
gives cheerfulness to every service undertaken in the cause of others ; 
it resists the wrong which may be inflicted upon them; and it will run 
hazards of health and life for their sakes. It has special respect to the 
spiritual interests and salvation of men ; and thus it instructs, persuades, 
reproves the ignorant and vicious; counsels the simple ; comforts the 
doubting and perplexed ; and rejoices in those gifts and graces of others, 
by which society may be enlightened and purified. The zeal of apos- 
tles, the patience of martyrs, the travels and labours of evangelists in the 
first ages, were all animated by this affection; and the earnestness of 
preachers in all ages, and the more private labours of Christians for the 
benefit of the souls of men, with the operations of those voluntary asso- 
ciations which send forth missionaries to the heathen, or distributs 
Bibies and tracts, or conduct schools, are all its visible expressions be- 
fore the world. <A principle of philanthropy may be conceived to exist 
independent of the influence of active and efficient Christianity ; but it 
has always expended itself either in good wishes, or, at most, in feeble 
efforts, chiefly directed to the mitigation of a little temporary external 
evil. Except in connection with religion, and that the religion of the 
heart, wrought and maintained there by the acknowledged influences of 
the Holy Spirit, the love of mankind has navel@ehibited itself under 
such views and acts as those we have just referred to. It has never 
been found in characters naturally selfish and obdurate ; has never dis- 
posed men to make great and painful sacrifices for others; never sym- 
pathized with spiritual wretchedness; never been called forth into its 
highest exercises by considerations drawn from the immortal relations 
vof man to eternity ; never originated large plans for the illumination and 
moral culture of society ; never fixed upou the grand object to which it 
is now bending the hearts, the interests, and hopes of the universal 
Church, the conversion of the world. Philanthropy, in systems of mere 
ethics, like their love of God, is a greatly inferior principle to that which 
is enjoined by Christianity, and infused by its influence ;—another proof 
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of the folly of separating morals from revealed truth, and of the necessity 
of cultivating them upon evangelical principles. 

The same conclusion will be established, if we consider those worKs 
or Mercy which the principle of universal philanthropy will dictate, and 
which form a large portion of our “ duty to our neighbour.” It is more 
the design of this part of the present work, to exhibit the peculiar nature 
and perfection of the morals of Christianity, than to consider moral 
duties in detail; and, therefore, it is only necessary to assume what is 
obvious to all, that the exercise of practical mercy to the needy and 
miserable, is a moral duty clearly revealed, including also the applica- 
tion of a part of our property to benefit mankind in other respects, as 
we have opportunity. But let us ask, under what rules can the quantum 
of our exertions in doing good to others be determined, except by the 
authority of revealed religion? It is clear that there is an antagonist 
principle of selfishness in man, which counteracts our charities; and 
that the demands of personal gratification, and of family interests, and 
of show and expense in our modes of living, are apt to take up so large 
a share of what remains after our necessities, and the lawful demands 
of station, and a prudent provision for old age and for our families after 
our decease, are met, that a very small portion is wont to be considered 
as lawfully disposable, under all these considerations, for purposes of 


general beneficence. If we have no rules or principles, it is clear that . 


the most limited efforts may pass for very meritorious acts; or that they 
will be left to be measured only by the different degrees of natural com- 
passion in man, or by some immoral principle, such as the love of human 
praise. There is nothing in any mere system of morals to direct in such 
cases; certainly nothing to compel either the principles or the heart. 


Here then we shall see also in how different a predicament this interest- - 


ing branch of morality stands, when kept in close and inseparable con- 
nection with Christianity. It is true, that we have no specific rule as 
to the quantum of our givings in the Scriptures; and the reason of this 
is not inapparent. Such a-rule must have been branched out into an 
inconvenient number of detailed directions to meet every particular case ; 
it must have respected the different and changing states of society and 
civilization ; it must have controlled men’s savings as well as givings, 
because the latter are dependent upon them; it must have prescribed 
modes of dress, and modes of living: al] which would have left cases 
still partially touched or wholly unprovided for, and the multiplicity of 
rules might have been a trap to our consciences, rather than the means 
of directing them. There is also a more general reason for this omis- 
sion. The exercise of mercy is a work of the affections ; it must have, 
therefore, something free and spontaneous in it; and it was designed to 
be voluntary, that the moral effect produced upon society might be to 
bind men together in a softer bond, and to call forth pene ece good 
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affections. ‘Vo this the stern character of particular laws would have 
been inimical. Christianity teaches mercy, by general principles, 
which at once sufficiently direct and leave to the heart the free play of 
its affections. 

The general Law is express and unequivocal: “As ye have oppor- 
tunity do good unto all men, and especially to them that are of the 
household of faith.” “To do good and to communicate forget not, for 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” A most important and influ. 
ential principle, to be found in no mere system of ethics, is also con- 
tained in the revelation of a particular relation in which we all stand to~ 
God, and on which we must be judged at the last day. We are 
“ stewards,” “servants,” to whom the great Master has committed his 
“ goods,” to be used according to his directions. We have nothing, 
therefore, of our own, no right in property, except under the conditions 
on which it is committed to us; and we must give an account for our 
use of it, according to the rule. A rule of proportion is also in various 
passages of Scripture expressly laid down: “ Where little is given, little 
is required; where Inuch i is given much is required.” “For if there 
be first a willing mind, it is pebepiad according to what a man hath, and 
not according to what he hath not.” It is a farther rule, that our chari- 
ties should be both cheerful and abundant. «See that ye abound in 
this grace also,” “not grudgingly, or of necessity, for God loveth a 
cheerful giver.” These general rules and principles being laid down, 
the appeal is made to the heart, and men are left to the influence of the 
spiritual and grateful affections excited there. All the venerable ex- 
amples of Scripture are brought to bear upon the free and liberal exer- 
cises of beneficence, crowned with the example of our Saviour: “Ye 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet 
for your sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be- 
come rich.” An appeal is made to man’s gratitude for the blessings of 
Providence to himself, and he is enjoined to give “as the Lord hath 
prospered him.” Our fellow creatures are constantly presented to us 
under tender relations, as our “brethren ;” or, more particularly, ag 
“of the household of faith.” Special promises are made of God’s 
favour and blessing, as the reward of such acts in the present life: 
« And God is able to make all grace abound toward you, that ye, al- 
ways having all sufficiency in all things, may abound to every good 
work ;” and finally, although every notion of merit is excluded, yet the 
rewards of eternity are represented as to be graciously dispensed, so as 
specially to distinguish and honour every “work of faith,” and “labour 
of love.” Under so powerful an authority, so explicit a general directory, 
and so eflectual an excitement, is this branch of morality placed by the 
Gospel. 


' 
As our religion enjoins charity, so also it prescribes susticz. Asa 
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mutual dependence has been established among men, so also there are 
mutual rights, in the rendering of which to each other, justice, when 
considered as a social virtue, consists. : 

Various definitions and descriptions of justice are found among mo- 
ralists and jurists, of different degrees of importance and utility to those 
who write, and to those who study, formal treatises on its collective or 
separate branches. The distribution of justice into ethical, economical,. 
and political, is more suited to our purpose, and is sufficiently compre-. 
hensive. . The first considers all mankind as on a level; the second 

regards them as associated into families, under the several relations of. 
husband and wife, parents and children, masters and servants ; and the 
third comprehends them as united into public states, and obliged to 
certain duties, either as magistrates or people. On all these the rulés 
of conduct in Scripture are explicit and forcible. 

Erica susticr, as i+ considers mankind as on a leve}, chiefly 
therefore respects what are usually called men’s natural rights, which 
are briefly summed up in three,—life, property, and liberty. 

The natural right to life is guarded by the precept, “Thou shalt not 
kill ;” and it is also limited by the more ancient injunction to the sons 
of Noah, “Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 

. shed.” In a state of society, indeed, this right may be farther limited 
‘by a government, and capital punishments be extended to other erimes, 
(as we see in the Mosaic law,) provided the law be equally binding on 
all offenders, and rest upon the necessity of the ease, as determined by 
the good of the whole community; and also that in every country pro- 
fessing Christianity, the merciful as well as the righteous character of 
that religion be suffered to impress itself upon its legislation. But 
against all individual ‘authority the life of man is absolutely secured’ 
and not only so, but anger, which is the first principle of violence, and 
which proceeds first to malignity and revenge, and then to personal 
injuries, is prohibited, under the penalty of the Divine wrath; a lofty 
proof of the superior character of the Christian rule of justice. 

In property, lawfully acquired, that is, acquired without injury to 
others, every man has also a natural right. This right also may be 
restrained in society, without injustice, seeing it 1s but the price which 
every man pays for protection, and other advantages of the social state; 
but here also the necessity of the case, resting upon the benefit of the 
community, is to be the rule of this modification of the natural claim. 
The law too must lie equally upon all, ceteris paribus ; and every indi- 
vidual whose right of property is thus interfered with must have his due 
share of the common advantage. Against individual aggression the 
right of property is secured by the Divine law, “Thou shalt not steal ;” 
and by another law which carries the restraint up to the very principle 
of justice in the heart, “Thou shalt not covet ;” covetousness being 

Vor. II. 34 
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that corrupt affection from which injuries done ‘to others in their pro 
perty arise. The Christian injunction, to be “ confené with such things 
as we have,” is another important security, The rule which binds 
rulers and governments in their interferences with this natural ret 
of property, comes under the head of political justice. — 

Liberty is another natural right, which by jydividual wuttioaling at “ 
feast, cannot be interfered with. Hence “man stealing,” the object of 
which is to reduce another to slavery, by obtaining foreible possession 
of his person, and compelling his labour, is ranked with crimes of the: 
greatest magnitude in the New jon and against it the special 
vengeance of God is threatened. By the Jewish law also, it was. 
punished with death, How far the natural right which every man has: 
to his.own liberty may, like the natural right to property, be restrained — 
by public authority, is a point on which different opinions have been. 
held. Prisoners of war were formerly considered to be absolute cap- 
tives, the right of which claim is involved in the question of the right ™§ 
of war. Where one can be justified, so may the other; since a sur 
render of the person in war is the commutation of liberty for life.*. In 
the more humane practice of modern w arfare, an exchange of prisoners 
is effected; but even this’ supposes an acquired right on each side in 
the prisoners, and a commutation by an exchange. Should the progeny. 
of such prisoners of war, doomed, as by ancient custom, to perpetual 
servitude, be also kept i in slavery, and the purchase of slaves also be 
practised, the question which then arises is one which tries the whole 
case of slavery, as far as public law is concerned. Among the patri- 
archs there was a mild species of domestic servitude, distinct from that 
of captives of war. Among the Jews, a Hebrew might be sold for 
debt, or sell himself when poor, but only till the-year of releases After 
that, his continuation | = a state of slavery was perfectly voluntary. 
The Jews might, | hold foreigners as slaves for life. Michaelis 
has well observed, that, by the restrictions of his law, Moses remark. ~ 
abiy mitigated the rigours of siavery. “ This is, as it were, the spirit 
of his laws respecting it. He appears to have regarded it as a hard- 
ship, and to have disapproved of its severities. Hence we find him, in 
Deut. xxiii, 15, 16, ordaining, that no foreign servant, who sought for 
refuge among the Israelites, should be delivered up to his master.” 
(Commentaries on the Laws of Moses.) This view of the case. rerny 

* Montesquiou srys, “It is fulso that killing in war is liwful, unless in a caso 
of absolute neeossity: but when a man has made another his slays, he cannot bo- 
said to have been under a nocessity of taking away his life, since he actually did 
not take it away. War gives no othor right over prisoners than to disable them 
from doing any further harm, by securing their persons.” And “if a prisoner 0° 
war is net to be reduced to slavery, much less are his children.” This reasor 
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add, will probably afford the reason why slavery was at all allowed 
under the Jewish dispensation. The general state of society in the sur- 
rounding nations might perhaps render it a necessary evil; but in other 
countries it existed in forms harsh and oppressive, while the merciful 
nature of the Mosaic institute impresses upon it a mild and mitigated 
« character, in recognition of man’s natural rights, and as an example to 
other countries.. And to show how great a contrast with our modern 
colonial slavery, the case of slaves among the Jews presented, we may 
q ee all foreign slaves were cranes and therefore initiated 
~~ into the true religion ; that they had the full and strict advantage of the 
Sabbath confirmed to them by express statute; that they had access to 
the solemn. religious festivals of the Jews, and partook of the feasts 
made upon the offerings ; that. they could possess property, as appears 
' - fro 1 Lev. xxv, 49, and 2 Sam. ix, 10; and that all the fruits which 
‘ ‘Bw spoateneously during the Sabbatical year were given to them, and 
# “ t0 the indigent. Michaelis has also showed, that not only was the ox 
. Mot muzzled when treading out the corn, but that the slaves and day 
labourers might eat without restraint of the fruits they were gathering 
_. in their master’s service, and drink of ilie wine they pressed from the _ 
wine press. (Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, art. 130.) ° The 
Jewish law may therefore be considered not. so much as controlling the 
natural right which man has to liberty, and so authorizing the infrac- 
tion of that right under certain cireumstances, uit as coming in to 
regulate and to soften a state of things already existing, and grown into 
general practice. All, therefore, that can be fairly inferred from the 
vexistence of slavery under that law, is, that a legislature, in certain 
eases, may be justified in mitigating, rather than abolishing, that evil. 
But even here, since the Legislator was in fact God, whose right to 
_ dispose of his creatures cannot be questioned, and since also the nations 
neighbouring to the Jews were under a malediction because of their 
idolatries, the Jewish law can be no rule to a Christian state ; and all 
arguments-drawn from it in favour of perpetual slavery, suppose that a 
mere earthly legislature is invested with the powers and prerogatives of 
the Divine Legislator of the Jews, which of course vitiates the whole 
. reasoning. , 
As to.the existence of slavery in Christian states, every government, 
as soon as it professes to be Christian, binds itself to be regulated by 
the principles of the New Testament ; and though a part of its subjects 
should at that time be in a state of servitude, and their sudden emanci- 
pation might be obviously an injury to society at large, it is bound to 
show that. its spirit and tendency is as inimical to slavery as is the 
Christianity which it professes. All the injustice and oppression against 
which it can guard that condition, and all the mitigating regulations it 
ean adopt, are obligatory upon it; and since also every gaa slave 
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is enjoined by apostolic authority to choose freedom, when it is possible 
to attain it, as being a better state, and more befitting a Christian man, 
so is every Christian master bound, by the principle of loving his neigh- 
bour, and more especially his “brother in Christ,” as himself, to pro- 
_ mote. his passing into that better and more Christian state. “To the 
instruction of the slaves in religion would every such Christian govern- 
ment algo be bound, and still farther to adopt measures for the final 
extinction of slavery; the rule of its proceeding in this case being the 
accomplishment of this object as soon as is compatible with the real 
welfare of the enslaved portion of its subjects themselves, and not the 
consideration of the losses which might be sustained by their proprie 
tors, which, however, ought to be compensated by other means, as far 
as they are just, and equitably estimated. ‘ 
If this be the mode of proceeding clearly pointed out by Christianity 
to a state on its first becoming Christian, when previously, and for ag 8, 
the practice of slavery had grown up with it; how much more forcibly 
does it impose its obligation upon nations involved in the guilt of the 
modern African slavery! They professed Christianity when they coni- 
menced the practice. They entered upon a traffic which ab initio was, 
‘upon their own principles, unjust and cruel. They had no rights of 
war to plead against the natural rights of the first captives ; who were 
‘in fact stolen, or purchased from the stealers, knowing them to be so. 
The governments themselves never acquired any right of property in 
the parents; they have none in their descendants, and can acquire 
none; as the thief who steals cattle cannot, should he feed and defend 
them, acquire any right of property, either in them or the stock they 
may produce, although he should be at the charge of rearing them. 
These governments not having a right of property in their colonial 
slaves, could not transfer any right of property in them to their present 
masters, for it could not give what it never had ; nor, by its connivance 
at the robberies and purchases of stolen human beings alter the essential 
injustice of the transaction. All such governments are therefore clearly 
bound, as they fear God and dread his displeasure, to restore all their 
slaves to the condition of free men. | Restoration to their friends and 
country is now out of the question; they are bound to protect them 
where they are, and have the right to exact their obedience to good 
laws in return ; but property in them they cannot obtain ;—their natural 
right to liberty is untouched and inviolable. The manner in which this 
right is to be restored, we grant, is in the power of such governments 
to determine, provided that proceeding be regulated by the principles 
above laid down,—First, that the emancipation be sincerely determined 
upon, at some time future : Secondly, that it be not delayed | beyond the 
period which the general interest of the slaves themselves prescribes, 
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judgment, giving the advantage of every doubt to the injured party . 
Thirdly, that all possible means be adopted to render freedom a good 
te them. It is only under such circumstances that the continuance of 
slavery among us can cease to be a national sin, calling down, as it 
has done, and must do until a process of emancipation ‘be honestly 
_ commenced, the just displeasure of God. What compensations may 
be justly claimed from the governments, that is, the public of those 
countries who have entangled themselves in this species of unjust deal- 
ing, by those who have purchased men and women whom no one had 
the right to sell, and no one had the right to buy, is a perfectly dis- 
tinct question, and ought not to turn repentance and justice out of their 
course, or delay their operations for a moment. _ Perhaps, such is the 
unfruitful nature of all wrong, that it may be found, that, as free la- 
bourers, the slaves would be of equal or more value to those who employ 
them, than at present. If otherwise, as in some degree “all have sin- 
ned,” the real loss ought to be borne by all, when that loss is fairly 
and impartially ascertained; but of which loss, the slave interest, if 
we may so call it, ought in justice to bear more than an equal share, 
as having had the greatest gain.* é 
- The rules of Christian justice thus secure the three great natural 
rights of man; but it may be inquired whether he has himself the power 
of surrendering them at his own option? 

And first with respect to LIFE. 

Since government is an institution of God, it seems obligatory upon 
all men to live in a social state ; and if so, to each is conceded the right 
of putting his life to hazard, when called upon by his government to de- 
fend that state from domestic rebellion or foreign war. So also we have 
the power to hazard our lives to save a fellow creature from perishing, 
In times of persecution for religion, we are enjoined by our Lord to flee 

from one city to another; but when flight is cut off, we have the power 
to surrender life rather than betray our allegiance to Christ. According 
to the apostle’s rule, “ we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren ;” 
that is, for the Church and the cause of religion. In this case, and in 
some others, accompanied with danger to life, when a. plain rule of duty 
is seen to be binding upon us, we are not only at hberty to take the risk, 
but are bound to do it; since it is more our duty to obey God than to 
take care of our health and life. These instances of devotion have been 
by some writers called “suicides of duty,” a phrase which may well be 
dispensed with, although the sentiment implied in it is correct. 


* The abies paragraphs, under the last head, were obviously written with a 
view to states in which Christianity, as a system, is formally established by law 
and in which the acts of the government are officially based on this principle.— 
American Epirors. 
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On suicide, properly so called, that is self murder, our modern moral. 
ists have added litt!e to what is'advanced by the ethical writers of Greece 
and Rome, to prove its unlawfulness ; for, though suicide was much 
practised in those ancient states, and sometimes commended, especially 
by the Stoics, it was occasionally condemned. “We men,” says Plato, 
“are all by the appointment of God in a certain prison or custody, which 
we ought not to break out of, or run away.” So likewise Cicero: 
“ God, the supreme governor of all things, forbids us to depart hence 
without his order. All pious men ought to have patience to continue 
in the body, as long as God shall please, who sent us hither; and not 
force themselves out of the world before he calls for them, lest they 
be found deserters of the station appointed them by God.” 

This is the reasoning which has generally satisfied our moralists on 
this subject, with the exception of some infidel sophists, and two or three 
writers of paradoxes in the Established Church, who have defended sui- 
cide, or affected to do so. Paley has added some other considerations, 
drawn from his doctrine of general tendency, and from the duties which 
are deserted, the injuries brought upon others, &c ; but the whole only 
shows, that merely ethical reasoning furnishes but a feeble: barrier 
against this offence against God, against society, and against our- 
selves, independent of the Holy Scriptures. There the prohibitions 
of a Divine law lie directly against this act, and also the whole spirit 
of that economy under which we are placed by almighty God. 

It is very true, that, in the Old Testament history, we have a few 
‘ instances of suicide among the Jews, which were not marked by any 
penal visitation, as among modern nations, upon the remains of the de- 
ceased ; suchas the denial of honourable sepulture, &c. But this arose 
from the absence of all penalty in such cases in the Mosaic law. In 
this there was great reason ; for the subject himself is by his own dire+ 
ful act put beyond the reach of human visitation ; and every dishonour 
done to the inanimate corse is only punishment inflicted upon the inno- 
cent survivors, who, in most cases, have a large measure of suffering 
already entailed upon them. This was probably the humane reason 
for the silence of the Mosaic law as to the punishment of suicide. 

But as the law of the two tables is of general moral obligation, al- 
though a part also of the municipal law of the Jews; as it concerned 
them as creatures, as well as subjects of the theocracy ; it takes cogni- 
zance of acts not merely as prejudicial to society, but as offensive to God, 
and in opposition to his will as the ruler of the world. The precept, 
therefore, “ Thou shalt not kill,” must be taken to forbid, not only mur- 
der properly sc called, which is a crime against society, to be reached 
by human penalties, but also self destruction, which, though a crime also 
in a lower degrce against society, no human penalties can visit, but is 


left, since the offender is out of the reach of man, wholly to the retribu. 
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tion of God... The absence of all post mortem penalties against suicide 
in the Mosaic law, is no proof, therefore, that it is not included in the 
prohibition, «Thou shalt not kill,” any more than the absence of all pe- 
nalties in the same law against a covetous disposition, proves any thing 
against the precept, “'Thou shalt not covet,” being interpreted to extend 
to the heart of man, although violences, thefts, and sther instances of 
coyetousness, in action only, are restrained in the Mosaic law by positive 
penalties. Some have urged it, however, asa great absurdity, to allege 
this commandment as a prohibition of suicide. “When a Christian 
moralist,” says Dr. Whately, “is called on for a direct Scriptural pre- 
cept against suicide, instead of replying that the Bible is not meant fora 
complete code of laws, but for a system of motives and principles, the 
answer frequently given is, ‘Thou shalt do no murder.’ Suicide, if any 
one considers the nature, and not the name of it, (self murder,) evidently 
wants the essential characteristic of murder, viz. the hurt and injury done 
to one’s neighbour, in depriving him of life, as well as to others by the 
insecurity they are in consequence liable to feel.” (Llements of Logic.) 
All this might be correct enough, but for one error into which the writer 
has fallen,—that of assuming that the precept is, “Thou shalt do no 
murder ;” for if that were the term used in the strict sense, we need not 
be told that suicide is not murder, which is only saying, that the killing 
one’s self is not the killing another. ‘The authorized translation uses 
the word “kell,” “thou shalt not kill,” as better rendering the Hebrew. 
word, which has a similar latitude of meaning, and is used to express 
fortuitous homicide, and the act of depriving of life generally, as well as 
murder, properly so called, That the prohibition respects the killing 
of others with criminal intent, all agree, and Moses describes, Numbers 
i, 35, the circumstances which make that killing so criminal as to be 
punishable with death ; but that he included the different kinds of homi- 
cide within the prohibition, is equally certain, because the Mosaic law. 
takes cognizance of homicide, and provides for the due-examination of 
its circumstances by the judges, and recognizes the custom of the Goel, 

or avenging of blood, and provides cities of refuge for the homicide ; a 
provision which, however merciful, left the incautious manslayer subi 
to risks and inconveniences which had the nature of penalties. So ten 

der was this law of the life of man!, Moses, however, as a legislator, 
applying this great moral table of laws to practical legislation, could not 
extend the penalties under this prohibition farther than to these two 
cases, because in cases of suicide the offender is out of the reach of hu- 
man power; but, as we see the precept extended beyond the case of 
murder with criminal intention, to homicide, and that the word used in 
the prohibition, “ Thou shalt not kill,” isso indefinite as to comprehend 
every act by which man is deprived of life, when it has no authority 
from God; it has been very properly extended by divines and — 
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ral moralists, not only to homicide, but from that to suicide. This, in- 
deed, appears to be its import, that it prohibits the taking away of human 
life in all cases, without authority from God, which authority he has 
lodged with human governments, the “ powers ordained by him” for the 
regulation of mankind, in what relates to the peace and welfare of soci- 
ety ; and whenever the life of man is taken away, except in cases sanc- 
tioned by human governments, proceeding upon the rules and principle, 
of the word of God, then the precept, “ Thou shalt not kill,” is directly 
violated.’ Dr. Whately, in the passage above adverted to, objects to 
suicide being’ called self murder, because this criminal act has not the 
qualities of that by which the life of another is intentionally and mali- 
ciously taken away ; but if the deliberate and intentional deprivation of 
another of life, without authority from the Divine law, and from human 
laws established upon them, be that which, in fact, constitutes “ murder,” 
then is suicide entitled to be branded with the same odious appellation. 
The circumstances must, of necessity, differ ; but the act itself has essen- 
tially the same criminality, though not in the same degree,—it is the 
taking away of the life of a human being, without the authority of God, 
the maker and proprietor of all, and therefore in opposition to, and defi- 
ance of, his authority. That suicide has very deservedly received the 
morally descriptive appellation of self murder, will also appear from the 
reason given, in the first prohibition against murder, for making this 
species of violence a capital crime. In the precepts delivered to the 
sons of Noah, and, therefore, through them, to all their descendants, 
~ that is, to all mankind, that against murder is thus delivered, Gen. ix, 6, 
“‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed, for in 
the image of God made he man.” There is in this reason a manifest 
reference to the dignity put upon human nature, by its being endowed 
with a rational and immortal spirit. The crime of murder is made to 
lie; therefore, not merely in the putting to death the animal part of man’s © 
nature, for this is merged in a higher consideration, whith seems to be, 
the indignity done to the noblest of the works of God ; and particularly, 
the value of life to an immortal being, accountable in another state for 
the actions done in this, and which ought, for this very reason, to be 
specially guarded, since death introduces him into changeless and eter- 
nal relations, which were not to lie at the mercy of human passions. 
Such moralists as the writer above quoted, would restrain the essential 
characteristics of an act of murder to the “hurt done to a neighbour in 
depriving him of life,” and the “insecurity” inflicted upon society ; but 
in this ancient and universal law, it is made eminently to consist in con- 
tempt of the wage of God in man, and its interference with man’s im- 
mortal interests and relations as a deathless spirit ; and if so, then sti- 
cide bears upon it these deep and awful characteristics of murder. It’ 


is much more wisely said by Bishop Kidder, in his remarks upon this. 
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passage, that the reason given,—* for in the image of God made he’ 
man, ’—is a farther aggravation of the sin of murder. It is a great 
trespass upon’ God, as it destroys his likeness; and self murder, upon 
this account, is forbidden as well as the killing of others. 

Whatever weight may be due to the considerations urged by the mo- 
ralists above quoted against this crime,—and every motive which may 
deter men from listening to the first temptation to so direful an act, is 
important,—yet the guards of Christianity must be acknowledged to be 
of a more powerful kind. For the principles of our religion cannot be 
understood without our perceiving, that, of almost all other crimes, 
wilful suicide ought most to be dreaded. It is a sin against God’s 
authority. We is “the God of our life ;” in “his hand our breath is ;” 
and we usurp his sovereignty when we presume to dispose of it. As 
resulting from the pressure of mortifications of spirit, or the troubles of 
life, it becomes a sin, as arraigning his providential wisdom and good- 
ness. It implies either an Atheistic denial of God’s government, or a 
rebellious opposition to his permissive acts or direct appointments ; it 
cannot be committed, therefore, when the mind is sound, but in the ab- 
sence of all the Christian virtues, of humility, self denial, patience, and 
the fear and love of God, and only under the influence of pride, world- 
liness, forgetfulness of God, and contempt of him. It hides from the 
_ mind the realities of a future judgment, or it defies them; and it is con- 
summated by the character of unpardonableness, because it places the 
criminal at once beyond the reach of mercy. 

If no man has the right, then, to dispose of his own life by suicide, he 
has no right to hazard it in duels. The silence of the pulpits in those 
quarters where only the warning voice of the Christian preacher can be 
heard by that class of persons most addicted to this crime, is exceed- 
ingly disgraceful ; for there can be little doubt that the palliating views 
of this practice taken by some ethical writers of celebrity, together with 
the loose reasonings of men of the world, have, from this neglect, exer- 
cised much influence upon many minds ; and the consequence has been 
that hundreds, in this professedly Christian country, have fallen victims 
to false notions of honour, and to imperfect notions of the obligations 
of their religion. Paley has the credit of dealing with this vice with 
greater decision than many of our moralists. He classes it very justly. 
with murder. “Murder is forbidden; and wherever human life is deli- 
berately taken away, otherwise than by public authority, there is mur- 
der.” (Moral and Political Philosophy.) “If unauthorized laws of ho-. 
nour be allowed to create exceptions to Divine prohibitions, there is 
an end to all morality, as founded in the will of the Deity; and the ob- 
ligation of every duty may, at one time or other, be discharged by the 
caprice and fluctuations of fashion.” (Moral and Political Philosophy.) 
The fact is, that we must either renounce Christianity, or try alsoeant 
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by its rule. The question of the lawfulness of duelling is thus promptly 
disposed of. If I have received a personal injury, Iam bound to for- 
give it, unless it be of such.a nature that it becomes a duty to punish it 
by due course of law; but even then not in the spirit of revenge, but 
out of respect to the peace and welfare of society. If I have given of- 
fence, | am bound to acknowledge it, and to make reparation ; and if 
my adversary will not be satisfied, and insists upon my staking my life 
against his own, no considerations of reputation or disgrace, the good or 
ill opinion of men, who form their judgments in utter disregard to the 
laws of God, can haye any more weight in this, than in any other case 
of immorality. ‘The sin of duelling unites, in fact, the two crimes of 
suicide and of murder. He who falls in a duel is guilty of suicide, by 
voluntarily exposing himself to be slain; he by whom he falls is guilty 
of murder, as having shed man’s blood without authority. Nay, the 
guilt of the two crimes unites in-the same person. He who falls is-a 
suicide in fact, and the murderer of another in intention ; he by whom 
he falls is a-murderer in fact, and so far a suicide as to have put his 
own life into. imminent peril, in contempt of God’s authority over him. 
He has contemned the “ image of God in man,” both in himself and in 
his brother... And where duels are not fatal on either side, the whole 
guilt is chargeable upon the parties, as a sin purposed in the heart, 
although, in that case, there is space left for repentance. 

Life, then, is not disposable at the option of man, nor is PROPERTY 
itself, without respect to the rules of the Divine law; and here, too, we’ 
shall perceive the feebleness of the considerations urged, in merely 
moral systems, to restrain prodigal and wasteful expenditure, hazardous 
speculations, and even the obvious evil of gambling. Many weighty 
arguments, we grant, may be drawn against all these from the claims of 
children, and near relations, whose interests. we are bound to regard, 
and whom we can have no right to expose even to the chance of being 
involved in the same ruin with ourselves. But these reasons can have 
little sway with those who fancy that they can keep within the verge 
of extreme danger, and who will plead their “ natural right” to do what 
they will with their own. In cases, too, where there may be no chil- 
dren or dependent relatives, the individual would feel less disposed to 
acknowledge the force of this class of reasons, or think them quite inap. 
plicable to his case. But Christianity enjoins “moderation” of the 
desires, and temperance in the gratification of the appetites, and in the 
show and splendour of life, even where a state of opulence can com- 
mand them. It has its admonitions against the “love of money ;” 
against “willing to be rich,” except as “the Lord may prosper a man” 
in the usual track and course of honest industry,—authoritative cautions 
which lie directly against hazardous speculations; and it warns such as 


despise them of the consequent “ temptations” and spiritual « snares,” 
‘2 
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destructive to habits of piety, and ultimately to the soul, into which they 
must fall,—considerations of vast moment, but peculiar to itself, and 
quite out of the range of those moral systems which have ‘no respect 
to its authority. -Against gambling, in its most innocent for ms, it sets 
its injunction, “ Redeeming the time ;” and in its more aggravated 
Gases, it opposes to it not only the above considerations, as it springs 
from: an unhallowed “love of money ;” but the whole of that spirit and 
temper which it makes to be obligatory upon us, and which those evil 
and often diabolical excitements, produced by this’ habit, so fearfully 
vielate. Above all, it makes property a trust, to be employed under 
the rules prescribed by Him who, as sovereign proprietor, has deposited 
it with us, which rules require its wse certainly ; (for the covetous are 
excluded from the kingdom of God ;) but its use, first, for the supply 
of our wants, according to our station, with moderation; then, as a 
provision for children, and dependent relatives; finally, for purposes 
of charity and religion, in which “ grace,” as before stated, it requires 
us “to abound ;”—and it enforces all these by placing us under the 
responsibility of accounting to God himself, in person, for the abuse or 
neglect of this trust, at the general judgment. 
With respect to the third natural right, that of LipERTy, it isa ques. 
tion which can seldom or never occur in the present state of society, 
whether a man is free to part with it fora valuable consideration. » Un- 
der the law of Moses, this was certainly allowed ; but a Christian man 
stands on different ground. ‘To a pagan he would not be at liberty 
to enslave himself, because he is not at liberty to put to hazard his 
soul’s interests, which might be interfered with by the control given 
to a pagan over his time and conduct. ‘To a Christian he could not 
be at liberty to alienate himself, because, the spirit of Christianity be- 
ing opposed to slavery, the one is not at liberty to buy, nor the other 
to sell, for reasons before given. I conclude, therefore, that no man 
can lawfully divest himself absolutely of his fie liberty, for any 
consideration whatever. 

' To the natural rights of life, property and liberty, may be added. the 
right of CONSCIENCE. 

- By this is meant the right which a man has to profess his own opinions 
on subjects of religion, and to worship God in the mode which he deems 
most acceptable to him. Whether this, however, be strictly a natural 
right, like the three above mentioned, may be a subject of dispute, for 
then it would be universal, which is, perhaps, carrying the point too 
far. The matter may best be determined by considering the ground of 
that right, which differs much from the others we have mentioned. 
The right to life results both from the appointment of God, and the ab. 
sence of a superior or countervailing right in another to deprive us of 
it, until, at least, we forfeit that right to some third party, a 
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voluntary act of our own. This also applies to the rights of property: 
and liberty. The right of professing particular religious opinions, and: 
practising a particular mode of worship, can only rest upon a convic- 
tion that these are duties enjoined upon us by God. For since reli- 
gion is a matter which concerns man and God,a man must know that 
it is obligatory upon him as a duty, and under fear of God’s displea- 
sure, to profess his opinions openly, and to practise some particular 
mode of worship. 

To apply this to the case of persons all sincerely receiving the Bible 
as a revelation from God. Unquestionably it is a part of that revela- 
tion, that those who receive its doctrines should profess and attempt 


‘to propagate them; nor can they profess them in any other way than 


they interpret the meaning of the book which contains them. Equally 
clear is it, that the worship of God is enjoined upon man, and that 
publicly, and in collective bodies. From these circumstances, there- 
fore, it results, that it is a duty which man owes to God to profess and 
to endeavour to propagate his honest views of the meaning of the 
Scriptures, and to worship God in the mode which he sincerely con- 
ceives is made obligatory upon him, by the same sacred volume. It 
is from this duty that the right of conscience flows, and from this alone ; 
and it thus becomes a right of that nature which no earthly power has 
any authority to obstruct, because it can have no power to alter or to 
destroy the obligations which almighty God, the supreme governor, 
has laid upon his creatures. 

Tt does not, however, follow from this statement, that human govern- 
ments, professing to be regulated themselves by the principles of Chris- 
tianity, have no authority to take cognizance of the manner in which 
this right of conscience is exercised. They are “ordained of God” to 
uphold their subjects in the exercise of their just rights respectively, 
and that without partiality. If, therefore, under a plea of conscience, 
one sect should interfere to obstruct others in a peaceable profession of 
their opinions, and a peaceable exercise of their worship; or should 
exercise its own so as to be vexatiously intrusive upon others, and in 
defiance of some rival sect; as for instance, in a Protestant country, if 
Roman Catholics were to carry the objects of their idolatry about the 
streets, instead of contenting themselves with worshipping in their own 
way, in their own chapels. In all such cases the government might be 
bound, in respect of the rights of other classes of its subjects, to inter- 
fere by restraint, nor would it then trespass upon the rights of conscience, 
justly interpreted. Again, since “the powers that be are ordained of 
God,” for “a terror to evil doers, and a praise to them that do well;” 
which evil doing and well doing are to be interpreted according to the 
common sense and agreement of mankind, and plainly refer to moral 
— only ; should any sect or individual, ignorantly, fanatically, o* 
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corruptly, so interpret the Scriptures as to suppose themselves free from 
moral obligation, and then proceed to practise their tenets by any such 
acts as violate the laws of well-ordered society, or by admitting inde- 
cencies into their modes of worship, as some fanatics in former times who 
used to strip themselves naked in their assemblies; here too a govern- 
ment would have the right to disregard the plea of conscience if set up, 
and to restrain such acts, and the teachers of them, as pernicious to 
society. But if the opinions professed by any sect, however erroneous 
they may be, and however zealously a sound and faithful Christian might 
be called by a sense of duty to denounce them as involving a corrupt 
conscience, or no conscience at all, and as dangerous or fatal to the 
salvation of those that hold them, do not interfere with the peace, the 
morals, and good order of society; it is not within the province of a 
government to animadvert upon them by force of law ; since it was not 
established to judge of men’s sincerity in religion, nor of the tendency 
of opinions as they affect their salvation, but only to uphold the morals 
and good order of the community. So, likewise, what has been called 
by some worship, has been sometimes marked with great excesses of 
enthusiasm, and with even ridiculous follies ; but if the peace of others, 
and the morals of society, are not thereby endangered, it is not the 
part of the magistracy to interfere, at least by authority. 

In cases, however, where political opinions are connected with reli- 
gious notions, and the plea of conscience is set up as an “ unalienable 
right,” to sanction their propagation, a government may be justified in 
interposing, not indeed on the ground that it judges the conscience to be 
erring and corrupt, but for its own just support when endangered by such 
opinions. Sects of religious republicans have sometimes appeared under a 
monarchical government,—the Fifth Monarchy Fanatics, for instance, 
who, according to their interpretation of the kingdom of Christ, regarded 
the existence of all earthly monarchies as inimical to it, and believing 


that the period of its establishment was come, thought it impiety to ac- 


knowledge any earthly sovereign, as being contrary to their allegiance 
to Christ. When such notions are confined to a few persons it is wise 
in a government to leave them to their own absurdities as their most 
potent cure ; but shoulda fanaticism of this kind seize upon a multitude, 
and render them restless and seditious, the state would be justifiable in re. 
straining them by force, although a mistaken conscience might be mixed 
up with the error. We may therefore conclude, that as to religious 
sects, the plea of conscience does not take their conduct out of the cogni- 
‘ gance of the civil magistrate when the peace, the morality, and safety 
of society are infringed upon; but that otherwise, the rights of conscience 
are inviolable, even when it is obviously erroneous, and, religiously con- 
sidered, as to the individual, dangerous. The case then is one which is to 
be dealt with by instruction, and moral suasion. It belongs to pale 
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instructers, and to all well-informed persons, to correct an ignorant and 
perverse conscience, by friendly and compassionate admonition ; and the 
power of the magistrate is only lawfully interposed, when. the effect 
complained of so falls upon society as to infringe upon the rights of 
others, or upon the public morals and peace; but.even then the facts 
ought to be obvious, and not. constructive. 

The case of those who reject the revelation of the Scriptures must 
be considered on its own merits. 

Simple Deism, in a Christian country, may lay a foundation for 
such a plea of conscience as the state ought to admit, although it should 
be rejected by a sound theologian. The Deist derives his religion by 
inference from what he supposes discoverable of the attributes and 
will ot God from nature, andthe course of the Divine government. 
Should he conclude that among such indications of the will of God there 
are those which make it his duty to profess his opinions, to attack the 
evidences of our Divine revelation as of insufficient proof, and to worship 
God in a manner more agreeable to his system, it would be too delicate 
an interference of a government with a question of conscience, te be 
allowed to make itself the judge whether any such conviction could be 
conscientiously entertained; although by divines, in their character of 
public instructers, this would properly be denied.. Absolutely to shut 
out; by penal laws, all discussion on the evidences of Divine revelation, 
would probably make secret infidels in such numbers as would more 
than counterbalance the advantage which would be gained, and that by 
the suspicion which it would excite. But this principle would not ex- 
tend to the protection of any doctrine: directly subversive of justice, 
chastity, or humanity ; for thensociety would be. attacked, and the natu= 
ral as well as civil rights of man invaded. Nor can opprobrious and 
blasphemous attacks upon Christianity be covered by a plea of cons 
science and right, since these are not necessary toargument. [tis evident 
that conscience, in the most liberal construction of the term, cannot be 
pleaded in their behalf; and they are not innocent even as to society. © 

To those systems which deny the immortality of the soul, and con- 
sequently, a state of future retribution, and which assume any of the 
forms of Atheism, no toleration can, consistently with duty, be extended 
by a Christian government. The reasons of this exception are, 1. That 
the very basis of its jurisprudence, which is founded upon a belief in 
God, the sanctity of oaths, and a future state, is assaulted by such docs 
trines, and that it cannotco-exist with them : 2. That they are subversive 
of the morals of the people : and, 3. That no conscience can be pleaded ° 
by their votaries for the avowal of such tenets. When the existence of, 
a God and his moral government are denied, no conscience can exist to 
require the publication of such tenets ; for this cannot be a duty imposed 
upon > es by God, since they deny his existence. No right of conscience 
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is therefore violated when they are restrained by civil penalties. Such 
persons cannot have the advantages of society, without submitting to the 
principles on which it is founded ; and as they profess to believe that they 
are not accountable beings, their silence cannot be a guilt to them ; they 
give up the argument drawn from conscience, and from its rights, which 
have no existence at all but as founded upon REVEALED DUTY. 

The second branch of justice we have denominated EcoNoMICcAL: 
it respects those relations which grow out of the existence of men in 
Samilies. 

The first is that of husband and wife, ae arises out of the institu. 
tion of marriage. 

The foundation of the maicitiges union is the will of God that the hu- 
man race should “ inerease and multiply,” but only through a chaste and 
restricted conjunction of one man and one woman, united by their free 
vows in a bond made by the Divine law indissoluble, except by death or 
by adultery. The will of God as to marriage is, however, general, and 
is not so expressed as to lay an imperative obligation to marry upon 
every one, in all ciremstances. ‘There was no need of the law being 
directed to each individual as such, since the instincts of nature, and the 
affection of love planted in human beings, were sufficient to guarantee 
its general observance. The very bond of marriage too being the pre- 
ference founded upon love, rendered the act one in which choice and 
feeling were to have great influence ; nor could a prudent regard to cir- 
cumstances be excluded. Cases were possible in which such a prefer- 
ence as is essential to the felicity and advantages of that state might not 
be excited, nor the due degree of affection to warrant the union called 
forth. There might be cases in which circumstances might be inimical 
to the full discharge of some of the duties of that state; as the comfort. 
able maintenance of a wife, and a proper provision for children. Some 
individuals would also be called by Providence to duties in the Chureh 
and in the world, which might better be performed in a single and un- 
fettered life; and seasons of persecution, as we are taught by St. Paul, 
have rendered it an act of Christian prudence to abstain even from 
this honourable estate. ‘The general rule, however, is in favour of mar- 
riage; and all exceptions seem to require justification on some prin- 
ciple grounded upon an equal or a paramount obligation. 

One intention of marriage in its original institution was the production 
of the greatest number of healthy children; and that it secures this ob- 
ject is proved from the universal fact, that population increases more, 
and is of better quality, where marriage is established, and its sacred laws 
are observed, than where the intercourse of the sexes is promiscuous. 
A second end was the establishment of the interesting and influential 
relations of acknowledged children and parents, from which the most 


endearing, meliorating, and pure affections result, and which could not 
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exist without marriage. It is indeed scarcely possible even to sketch the 
numerous and important effects of this sacred institution, which at once 
displays in the most affecting manner, the Divine benevolence and the 
Divine wisdom. It secures the preservation and tender nurture of chil- 
dren, by concentrating an affection upon them, which is dissipated and 
lost wherever fornication prevails. It creates conjugal tenderness, filial 
piety, the attachment of brothers and sisters, and of collateral rela- 
tions. It softens the feelings, and increases the benevolence of society 
at large, by bringing all these affections to operate powerfully within each 
of those domestic and family circles of which society is composed. It 
excites industry and economy ; and secures the communication of moral 
knowledge, and the inculeation of civility, and early habits of submission 


‘to authority, by which men are fitted to become the subjects of a public 


government, and without which, perhaps, no government could be sus- 
tained but by brute force, or, it may be, not sustained at all. These are 
some of the innumerable benefits by which marriage promotes human 
happiness, and the peace and strength of the community at large. - 
‘The institution of marriage not only excludes the promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes, but polygamy also; a practice almost equally fatal 
to the kind affections, to education, to morals, and to purity. Theargu. 
ment of our Lord with the Pharisees, on the subject of divorce, Matt 
X1x, assumes it as even acknowledged by the Jews, that marriage was 
not only of Divine institution, but that it consisted in the union of 
two only,—“ they twain shall be one flesh.” This was the law of mar- 
riage given at first, not to Adam and Eye only, but prospectively to all 
their descendants. The first instance of polygamy was that of Lamech,: 
and this has no sanction from the Scripture ; which may be observed of 
other instances in the Old Testament. They were opposed to the ori- 
ginal law, and in all cases appear to have been punished with many 
afflictive visitations. The Mosaic law, although polygamy appears to 
have been practised under it, gives no direct countenance to the prac- 
tice ; which intimates that, as in the ease of divorce, the connivance was 
not intended to displace the original institution. Hence, in the language 
of the Old Testament, as well as of the New, the terms husband and 
wife in the singular number continually occur; and a passage in the 
Prophet Malachi is so remarkable as to warrant the conclusion, that 
among the pious Jews, the original law was never wholly out.of sight. 
“Yet ye say, Wherefore? Because the Lord hath been witness between 
thee, and the wife of thy youth, against whom thou hast dealt treacher- 
ously, yet she is thy companion, and the wife of thy covenant. And did not 
he make one?”—(one woman)—* Yet had he the residue of the spirit ?” 
—(and therefore could have made more than one)—“ And wherefore 
one?” “'That he might seek a godly seed,” is the answer, which str ongly 


shows how eleel reconnected in the prophet’s mindwere the e circumstances 
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of piety in the offspring and the restraint of marriage to a wife only ; 
for he thus glances at one of the obvious evils of polygamy, its deterio- 
rating moral influence upon children. If, however, in some instances 
the practice of the Jews fell short of the strictness of the original law 
of marriage, that law is now fully restored by Christ. Ina discourse 
with the Pharisees, he not only re-enacts that law, but guards against 
its evasion by the practice of divorce; and asserts the marriage union 
to be indissoluble by any thing but adultery, The argument of our 
Lord in this discourse is, indeed, equally conclusive against polygamy and 
against the practice of divorce; for “if,” says Dr. Paley, “ whoever 
putteh away his wife and marrieth another committeth adultery, he 
who marrieth another, the first wife being living, is no less guilty of 
adultery ; because the adultery does not consist in the repudiation of 
the first wife ; for, however cruel and unjust that may be, it is not adul- 
tery ; but in entering into a second marriage, during the legal existence 
and obligation of the first.” 


Nature itself comes in also as a confirmation of this original law.— 
in births, there is a small surplusage of males over females; which,. 
being reduced by the more precarious life of males, and by the accis- 
dents to which more than females they are exposed from wars and: 
dangerous employments, brings the number of males and females to 2. 


par, and shows that in the order of Providence a man ought to have 
but one wife ; and that where polygamy is not allowed, every woman may: 
have ahusband. This equality, too, is found in all countries ; although’ 
some licentious writers have attempted to deny it upon unsound evidence.: 

Another end of marriage was, the prevention of fornication ; and as 
this is done, not only by providing for a lawful gratification of the sex- 
ual appetite ; but more especially by that mutual affection upon which 
marriages, when contracted according to the will of God, are founded, 
this conjunction necessarily requires that degree of love between the 
contracting parties which produces a preference of each other above 
every man or woman in the world. Wherever this degree of affection 
does not exist, it may therefore be concluded that the rite of marriage 


is profaned, and the greatest security for the accomplishment of its , 


moral ends weakened or destroyed. Interest, compliance with the 
views of family connections, caprice, or corporal attractions, it may 
be therefore concluded, are not in themselves lawful grounds of mar- 
riage, as tending, without affection, to frustrate the intention of God in 
its institution ; to which end all are bound to subject themselves. , On 
the other hand, since love is often a delusive and sickly affection, 
exceedingly temporary and uncertain, when it is unconnected with judg- 
ment and prudence; and also because marriages are for the most part 
contracted by the young and inexperienced, whose passions are then 
strongest when their judgments are most immature ; in no step in’ 
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life is the counsel of others more necessary, and in no case. ought it 
to be sought with greater docility than in this. A proper respect to the 
circumstances of age, fitness, &c, ought never to be superseded by the 
plea of mere affection ; although no circumstances can justify marriage 
without that degree of affection which produces an absolute preference. 
Whetber marriage be a civil or a religious contract has been a subject 
of dispute. The truth seems to be that it is both. It has its engage- 
ments tu men, andits vowstoGod. A Christian state recognizes mar- 
riage as a branch of public morality, and a source of civil peace and 
strength. It is connected with the peace of society by assigning one 
woman to one man, and the state protects him, therefore, in her exclu- 
sive possession. Christianity, by allowing divorce in the event of adul- 
tery, supposes, also, that the crime must be proved by proper evidence 
before the civil magistrate ; and lest divorce should be the result of 
unfounded suspicion, or be made a cover for license, the decision of 
the case could safely be lodged nowhere else. Marriage, too, as 
placing one human being more completely under the power of another 
than any other relation, requires laws for the protection of those who 
are thus soexposedtoinjury. The distribution of society into families, 
also, can only be an instrument for promoting the order of the commu- 
nity, by the cognizance which the law takes of the head of a family 
and by making him responsible, to a certain extent, for the conduct of 
those under his influence. Questions of property are also involved in 
marriage and its issue. ‘The law must, therefore, for these and many 
other weighty reasons, be cognizant of marriage ; must prescribe various 
regulations respecting it; require publicity of the contract; and guard 
some of the great injunctions of religion in the matter by penalties. In 
no well ordered state can marriage, therefore, be so exclusively left to 
religion as to shut out the cognizance and control of the state. But 
then those who would have the whole matter to lie between the parties 
themselves, and the civil magistrate, appear wholly to forget that mar- 
riage is a solemn religious act, in which vows are made to God by both 
persons, who, when the rite is properly understood, engage to abide 
by all those laws with which he has guarded the institution ; to love and 
cherish each other; and to remain faithful to each other until death. 
For if, at least, they profess belief in Christianity, whatever duties are 
jaid upon husbands and wives in Holy Scripture, they engage to obey, 
by the very act of their contracting marriage. The question, then, is 
whet): r such vows to God as are necessarily involved in marriage, are 
to be left between the parties and God privately, or whether they ought 
to be publicly made before his ministers and the Church. On this the 
Scriptures are silent ; but though Michaelis has showed, (Commentaries 
on the Laws of Moses,) that the priests under the law were not appointec 
to — marriage ; yet in the practice of the modern J ews, itisa 
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religious ceremony, the chief rabbi of the synagogue being present, and 
prayers being appointed for the occasion. (Allen’s Modern Judaism.) 
This renders it probable that the character of the ceremony under the 
law, from the most ancient times, was a religious one. ‘The more 


direct connection of marriage with religion in Christian states, by 


assigning its celebration to the ministers of religion, appears to be a 
very beneficial custom, and one which the state has a right to enjoin. 
For since the welfare and morals of society are so much interested in 
the performance of the mutual duties of the married state ; ; and since 


those duties have a religious as well as civil character, it is most pro- | 


per that some provision should be made for explaining those duties ; 


and for this a standing form epricee is best adapted. By acts of — 


religion, also, they are more solemnly impressed upon the parties— 
When this is prescribed in any state, it becomes a Christian cheerfully, 
and even thankfully, to comply with a custom of so important a tendency, 
as matter of conscientious subjection to lawful authority, although no 
Scriptural precept can be pleaded for it. That the ceremony should be 
confined to the clergy of an established Church is a different considera- 
tion. We are inclined to think that the religious effect would be greater, 
were the ministers of each religious body to be authorized by the state 
to celebrate marriages among their own people, due provision phos 
made for the regular and secure registry of them, and to prevent the 
civil laws respecting marriage from being evaded. 

When this important contract is once made, then certain rights are 
acquired by the parties mutually, who are also bound by reciprocal 
duties, in the fulfilment of which the practical “ righteousness” of each 
consists. Here, also, the superior character of the morals of the New 
Testament, as well as their higher authority, is illustrated. It may, 
indeed, be within the scope of mere moralists to show that fidelity, and 
affection, and all the courtesies necessary to maintain affection, are 
rationally obligatory upon those who are connected by the nuptial bond ; 
but in Christianity that ol ae is guarded by the express law, “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery ;” and by our Lerd’s exposition of the spirit 
of that law, which forbids the indulgence of loose thoughts and desires, 


ft 


and places the purity of the heart .. the guardianship of that hal- 


lowed fear which his authority tends to inspire. Affection, too, is made 
a matter of diligent cultivation upon considerations, and by a standard, 
peculiar to our religion. Husbands are placed in a relation to their 
wives, similar to that which Christ bears to his Church, and ane 
ple is thus made their rule: as Christ “ gave himself,” his life, “for the 
Church,” Eph. v, 25, so are they to hazard life for their wives. ‘As Christ 
saves his Church, go is it the bounden duty of husbands to endeavour, by 
every possible means, to promote the religious edification and salvation of 
their’ wives. The connections thus exalted into a religious one ; Deak ag 
Ae ‘ a. " * 
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7. 
love which ssovitibs abatement, protection at the hazard of life, anda ten- 

_ derand constant solicitude for the salvation of a wife are thus enjoined, the. 
s greatest possible security is eatablisnes for the exercise of kindness and 
‘ ao The oneness of this union i more forcibly stated in Scrip- 

re than any where beside: “ They twain shall be one flesh.” «So 
obght men to love their wives as their own bodies; he that loveth his 
ny wife loveth himself. For no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but 
” ‘nourisheth an cherisheth it, even as the Lord the Church. ” Precept 
and illustration can go no higher than this; and nothing evidently i is 
, 8 ting either of direction or authority to raise the state of marriage 
oye the highest, most endearing, and sanctified relation which t : 

~ human beings can stand to each other. The duties of wives are oi 
procal to those of husbands. The outline i in the note below (2) aonr 

(2) PARTI CUE age ce WIVES. PARTICULAR DUTIES OF HUSBANDS. 
ail 
Subjection, the generall head of all Wisdom and love, the , the generall heads of 

wives duties. all husbands duties. he 
Acknowledgment of an husbands su-. Acknowledgment of a wives neere con. 
Yeas perioritie. junction and fellowship with her hus- 
2 . —_ band. 

a A due esteeme of her owne husband as A good esteeme of his owne wk asthe 

> He _ the best for her, and worthy of ho- best for him, and worthy ove 
"aie &, nour on her part. his part. mye Se es 
*, An inward wive. like fear. An inward intire affection. ; 
An outward reverend carriage toward An outward amiable carriage tc 
~ her husband, which consisteth i _ his wife, which consisteth in tn Vs. Mee 


oy 


wive-like sobrietie, mildnesse, c band-like gravity, mildnesse, cour- 

tissie, and modestie in apparel. * Ficous acceptance of her curtissie, 

Thy WS, and allowing her to wear fit apparel. 

; _ Rever Beach to and of her ae Mild and loving speech to and -of his 

ba be 7“ wife. 

: edienc “/“ > ise maintaining his authority, and 
ae , as ee ‘ing to ‘eh. all that i * a 

=F Ea a as * re “> Asin i é 
be. .Forbearing to do without, or against ih ro g to his wives bo : 
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“furnish. The extract is made ee old writer, and although ex- 
pressed in homely phrase will be ired for discrimination and com- 
prehensiveness. 

THE DUTIES OF CHILDREN is a branch of Christian morality which 
receives both illustration and authority in a very remarkable and pecu- 
iar manner from the Scriptures. “ Honour thy father and thy mother,” 
is a precept which occupies a place in those tables of law which were 
written at first by the finger of God ; and is, as the Apostle Paul notes, 
“the first commandment with promise.” The meaning of the term 
honour is comprehensive, and imports, as appears from various passages 
in which it occurs, reverence, affection, and grateful obedience. It 
expresses at once a principle and a feeling, each of which must influ- 
ence the practice; one binding obedience upon the conscience, the 
other rendering it the free effusion of the heart ; one securing the great 
points of duty, and the other giving rise to a thousand tender sentiments 
and courtesies which mutually meliorate the temper, and open one of 
the richest sources of domestic felicity. 

The honouring of parents is likewise. enforced in Scripture, by a 
temporal promise. This is not peculiar to the law; for when the 
apostle refers to this “as the first commandment with promise,” and 
adds, “that it may be well with thee, and that thou mayest live long on 
the earth,” Eph. vi, 3, 4, he clearly intimates that this promise is car- 
ried forward into the Christian dispensation ; and though it is undoubt- 
edly modified by the circumstances of an economy which is not so 
much founded upon temporal promises as the law, it retains its full 
force as a general declaration of special favour on the part of God. 
This duty also derives a most influential and affecting illustration from 

_the conduct of our Lord, who was himself an instance of subjection to 
parents ; of the kindest behaviour to them ; and who, amidst his agonies 
on the cross, commended his weeping bapatlor to the special regard of 
the coc disciple, John, charging him with her care and support as 
a “son,” in his own stead. In no sg) tem of mere ethics, certainly, is 
this great duty, on which so much Pica i interest and felicity de- 
pends, and which exerts so much influence upon society, thus illustrated, 
and thus enforced. 


“ 


Discontent at her husbands estate. A carelesse neglect of his wife, and 
: niggardly dealing with her, and that 
in her weaknesse. 
Such a pleasing of her husband as of. A commanding of unlawful things. 
fendeth Christ. 4, 
Such a subjection as is most unlike Such a disposition as is most unlike 
to the Church’s, viz. fained, fone, ~ to Christ's, and to that which a man 
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The duties of children may be om sketched. 
Lovs, which is founded upon esteem and reverence, comprises gra- 


titude also; no small degree of which is obligatory upon every child 
for the unwearied cares, labours, and kindness of parental affection. 


In the few unhappy instances in which esteem for a parent can have. 


little place, gratitude, at least, ought to remain; nor can any case 
arise in which the obligation of filial love can be cancelled. 
Reverence, which consists in that honourable esteem of parents 
which children ought to cherish in their hearts, and from which springs 
on the one hand the desire to please, and on the other the fear to offend. 
The fear of a child is, however, opposed to the fear of a slave; the 
latter has respect chiefly to the punishment which may be inflicted ; 


but the other being mixed with love, and the desire to be loved, has’ 


respect to the bint which may be taken by a parent, his grief, and 
his displeasure. Hence the fear of God, as a grace of the Spirit in the 
regenerate, is compared to the fear of children. This reverential regard 
due to parents has its external expression in all honour and civility, 
whether in words or actions. The behaviour is to be submissive, the 
speech respectful, reproof is to be borne by them with meekness, and 


the impatience of parents sustained in silence. Children are bound to  — 
close their eyes as much as possible upon the failings and infirmities of ~ 


the authors of their being, and always to speak of them honourably 
among themselves, and in the presence of others. “The hearts of all 
men go along with Noah in laying punishment upon Ham for his un- 
natural and profane derision, and love the memory of those sons that 
would not see themselves, nor suffer others to be the witnesses of the 
miscarriages of their father.” In the duty of “ honouring” parents, is 
also included their support when in necessity. This appears from our 
Lord’s application of this commandment of the law in his reproof of the 
Pharisees, who, if they had made a vow of their property, thought it 
then lawful to withhold assistance from their parents, Matt. xv, 4-6. 

To affection and reverence, is to be added, ‘ 

OxsEpDIENcE, which is universal : “ Children, obey your parents zn all 
things ;” with only one restriction, which respects the consciences of 
children, when at age to judge for themselves. The apostle therefore 
adds, “in the Lord.” ‘That this limits the obedience of children to the 
lawful commands of parents, is clear also from our Lord’s words, “ If 
any love father or mother more than me he is not worthy of me.” God 
is to be loved and obeyed above all. In all lawful things the rule is 
absolute; and the obedience, like that we owe to God, ought to be 
cheerful and unwearied. Should it chance to cross our inclinations, 
this will be no excuse for hesitancy, much less for refusal. 

One of the principal cases in which this principle is often most 


severely tried, is that of marriage. ‘The general rule clearly is, that 
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neither son nor daughter ought to marry against the command of a 
father, with whom the prime authority of the family is lodged; nor even 
without the consent of the mother, should the father be willing, if she 
can find any weighty reason for her objection ; for, although the autho- 
rity of the mother is subordinate and secondary, yet is she entitled to 
obedience from the child. There is, however, a considerable difference 
between marrying at the command of a parent, and marrying against 
his prohibition. In the first case, children are more at liberty than in 
the other; yet even here, the wishes of parents in this respect are to 
be taken into most serious consideration, with a preponderating desire 
to yield to them: but if a child fecls that his affections still refuse to 
run in the course of the parents’ wishes; if he is conscious that he 


_ © cannot love his intended wife “as himself,” as “his own flesh ;” he is 
_” prohibited by a higher rule, which presents an insuperable barrier to 
his compliance. In this case the child is at liberty to refuse, if it is 
» . done deliberately, and expressed with modesty and proper regret at not 

~ being able to comply, for the reasons stated; and every parent ought 


to dispense freely with the claim of obedience. But to marry in op- 
position to a parent’s express prohibition, is a very grave case. The 
general rule lies directly against this act of disobedience, as against 
all others, and the violation of it is therefore sin. And what blessing 
can be expected to follow such marriages? or rather, what curse may 
not be feared to follow them? The law of God is transgressed, and the 
image of his authority in parents is despised. ‘Those exceptions to 
this rule which can be justified, are very few. 

In no case but where the parties have attained the full legal age of 
twenty-one years, ought an exception to be even considered; but it may 
perhaps be allowed, 1. When the sole objection of the parent is the 
marriage of his child with a person fearing God. 2. When the sole 
reason given is, a wish to keep a child unmarried from caprice, interest, 
or other motive, which no parent has a right to require, when the child 
is of legal age. 3. When the objections are simply those of prejudice, 
without reasonable ground; but in this case, the child ought not to 
assume to be the sole judge of the parent’s reasons; and would not be 


at liberty to act, unless supported by the opinion of impartial and judi- 
ious friends, whose advice and mediation ought to be asked, in order 
‘that, in’so delicate an affair, he or she may proceed with a clear con- 


science. 

The persuading a daughter to elope from her parents’ house, where 
the motive is no other than the wilful following of personal affection, 
which spurns at parental control and authority, must, therefore, be con- 
sidered as a great crime. It induces the daughter to commit a very 
criminal act of disobedience ; and, on the part of the man, it is a worse 


kind a felony than stealing the property of another. “For children are 
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much more properly a man’s own than his goods, and the more highly 
to be esteemed, by how much reasonable creatures are to be preferred 
before senseless things.” (Gouge on Relative Dutie s) 

‘THE DUTIES OF PARENTS are exhibited with equal clearness in the 
Scriptures, and contain a body of most important practical instructions. 

The first duty is Love, which, although a natural instinct, is yet to 
be cultivated and nourished by Christians under a sense of duty, and 
by frequent meditation upon all those important and interesting rela- 
tions in which religion has placed them and their offspring. The 
duty of sustentation and care, therefore, under the most trying circum- 
stances, is imperative upon parents; for, though this is not directly 
enjoined, it is supposed necessarily to follow from that paréntal love 


which the Scriptures inculcate ; and also, because the denial of either » 
to infants would destroy them, and thus the unnatural parent would be 


involved in the crime of murder. Cae ig 
To this follows rvstrucrion, care for the mind succeeding the nine 


rishment and care of the body. This relates to the providing such an 
education for children as is suited to their condition, and by which they 
may be fitted to gain a reputable livelihood when they are of age to ap- 


ply themselves to business. But it specially relates to their instruction . 


in the doctrines of Holy Writ. ‘This is clearly what the Apostle Paul 
means, Eph. vi, 4, by directing parents to “ bring them up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.” A parent is considered in Scripture 
as a PRIEST in his own family, which is a view of this relation not to be 
found in ethical writers, or deducible from any principles from which 
they would infer parental duties, independently of revelation ; and from 
this it derives a most exalted character. The offices of sacrifice, inter- 
cession, and religious instruction, were all performed by the patriarchs ; 
and, as we have already seen, although, under the law, the offering of 
sacrifices was restrained to the appointed priesthood, yet was it still the 
duty of the head of the family to bring his sacrifices for immolation in 
the prescribed manner ; and so far was the institution of public teachers 
from being designed to supersede the father’s office, that the heads of 
the Jewish families were specially enjoined to teach the law to their 
children diligently, and daily, Deut. vi, 7. Under the same view does 
Christianity regard the heads of its families, as priests in their houses, 
offering spiritual gifts and sacrifices, and as the religious instructers of 
their children. Hence it is, in the passage above quoted, that “ fathers” 
are commanded “ to bring up their children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord ;”’ or, in other words, in the knowledge of the doctrines, 
duties, motives, and hopes of the Christian religion. This is a work, 
therefore, which belongs to the very office of a father as the priest of 
his household, and cannot be neglected by him, but at his own, and his 
children’s peril. Nor is it to be occasionally and cursorily ik 
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but so that the object may be attained, namely, that they may “ know 
the Scriptures from their childhood,” and have stored their minds wit! 
their laws, and doctrines, and promises, as their guide in future life; a 
work which will require, at least, as much attention from the Christian 
as from the Jewish parent, who was commanded on this wise,—“ Thou 
shalt teach them diligently to thy children, and thou shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” The practice of the Jews 
in this respect, appears to have been adopted by the Christians of the 
primitive Churches, which were composed of both Jewish and Gentile 
converts in almost every place; and from them it is probable that the 
early customs of teaching children to commit portions of Scripture to 
memory, to repeat prayers night and morning, and to approach their 

_parents for their blessing, might be derived. The last pleasing and 

impressive form, which contains a recognition of the domestic priest- 

‘hood, as inherent in the head of any family, has in this country grown 
of late into disuse, which is much to be regretted. 

It is also essential to the proper discharge of the. parental duty of 
instructing children, that every means should be used to render what is 
taught influential upon the heart and conduct. It is, therefore, so- 
lemnly imperative upon parents to be “ holy in all manner of conversa- 
tion, and godliness,” and thus to enforce truth by example. It concerns 
them, as much as ministers, to be anxious for the success of their la- 
bours ; and recognizing the same principle, that “ God giveth the in 
crease,” to be abundant in prayers for the gift of the Holy Spirit to 
their children. Both as a means of grace, and in recognition of God’s 
covenant of mercy with them and their seed after them, it behooves them 
also to bring their children to baptism in their infancy ; to explain to 
them the baptismal covenant when they are able to understand it ; and 
to habituate them from early years to the observance of the Sabbath, 
and to regular attendance on the public worship of God. 

The Government of children is another great branch of parental 
duty, in which both the parents are bound cordially to unite. Like all 
other kinds of government appointed by God, the end is the good of 
those subject to it; and it therefore excludes all caprice, vexation, and 
tyranny. In the case of parents, it is eminently a government of Lov, 
and therefore, although it includes strictness, it necessarily excludes se- 
verity. The mild and benevolent character of our Divine religion dis- 
plays itself here, as in every other instance where the heat of temper, 
the possession of power, or the ebullitions of passion, might be turned 
against the weak and unprotected. The civil laws of those countries in 
which Christianity was first promulgated, gave great power to parents (3) 

(3) By the old Roman law, the father had the power of life and death, as to 


his, children, . 
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ver their children, which, in the unfeeling spirit of paganism, was 
often harshly, and even cruelly, used. On the contrary, St. Paul en- 
joins, “ And ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath,” meaning 
plainly, by a rigorous severity, an overbearing and tyrannical behaviour, 
tending to exasperate angry passions in them. So again, “ Fathers, 
provoke not your children, lest they be discouraged,” discouraged from 
all attempts at pleasing, as regarding it an impossible task, “ and be un- 
fitted to pass through the world with advantage, when their spirits have 
been unreasonably broken under an oppressive yoke, in the earliest years 
of their life.” (Doddridge on Coloss. iii, 21.) But though the parental 
government is founded upon kindness, and can never be separated from 
it, when rightly understood and exercised, it is still government, and is 
a trust committed by God to the parent, which must be faithfully dis- 
charged. Corporal correction is not only allowed, but is made a duty" 
in Scripture, where other means would be ineffectual. Yet it may be 
laid down as a certain principle, that, where the authority of a parent is 
exercised with constancy and discretion, and enforced by gravity, kind- 
ness, and character, this will seldom be found necessary ; nor, when the 
steady resolution of the parent to inflict it when it is demanded by the 
case, is once known to the cnild, will it need often to be repeated. Pa. 
rental government is also concerned in forming the manners of children ; 
in inculcating civility, order, cleanliness, industry, and economy ; in 
repressing extravagant desires and gratifications in dress and amuse- 
ments ; and in habituating the will to a ready submission to authority. 
It must be so supreme, whatever the age of children may be, as to con 
trol the whole order and habits of the family, and to exclude all licen- 
tiousness, riot, and unbecoming amusements from the house, lest the 
curse of Eli should fall upon those who imitate his example in not re- 
proving evil with sufficient earnestness, and not restraining it by the 
effectual exercise of authority. 

Another duty of parents is the comfortable settlement of their chil- 
dren in the world, as far as their ability extends. This includes the 
discreet choosing of a calling, by which their children may “ provide 
things honest in the sight of all men;” taking especial care, however, 
that their moral safety shall be consulted in the choice,—a considera- 
tion which too many disregard, under the influence of carelessness, or 
a vain ambition. The “laying up for children” is also sanctioned 
both by nature, and by our religion; but this is not so to be under- 
stood as that the comforts of a parent, according to his rank in life, 
should be abridged; nor that it should interfere with those charities 
which Christianity has made his personal duty. 

The next of these reciprocal duties, are those of seRVANT and MASTER. 

This is a relation which will continue to the end of time. Equality 
of condition is alike contrary to the nature of things, and to the appoint. 
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ment of God. Some must toil, and others direct ; some command, and 
others obey ; nor is this order contrary to the real interest of the multi- 
tude, as at first sight it might appear. The acquisition of wealth by a 
few affords more abundant employment to the many; and in a well 
ordered, thriving, and industrious state, except in seasons of peculiar 
distress, it is evident, that the comforts of the lower classes are greater 
than could be attained were the land equally divided among them, and 
so left to their own cultivation that no one should be the servant of an- 


other. To preserve such a state of things would be impossible ; and 
~ could it be done, no arts but of the rudest kind, no manufactures, and no 


commerce, could exist. The very first attempt to introduce these would 
necessarily create the two classes of workmen and employers; of the 
many who labour with the hands, and the few who labour with the mind, 
in directing the operations ; and thus the equality would be destroyed. 

It is not, however, to be denied, that through the bad principles and 
violent passions of man, the relations of servant and master have been 
a source of great evil and misery. The more, therefore, is that reli- 
gion to be valued, which, since these relations must exist, restrains the 
evil that is incident to them, and shows how they may be made sources 
of mutual benevolence and happiness. Wherever the practical influence 
of religion has not been felt, servants have generally been more or less 
treated with contempt, contumely, harshness, and oppression. They, 
on the contrary, are, from their natural corruption, inclined to resent 
authority, to indulge selfishness, and to commit fraud, either by with- 
holding the just quantum of labour, or by direct theft. From the con- 
flict of these evils in servants and in masters, too often result suspi- 
cion, cunning, overreaching, malignant passions, contemptuous and 
irritating speeches, the loss of principle in the servant, and of kind 
and equitable feeling on the part of the master. 

The direct manner in which the precepts of the New Testament tend 
to remedy these evils, cannot but be remarked. Government in mas- 
ters, as well as in fathers, is an appointment of God, though differing in 
circumstances ; and it is, therefore, to be honoured. “Let as many 
servants as are under the yoke, count their own masters worthy of all 
honour ;” a direction which enjoins both respectful thoughts, and humi- 
lity and propriety of external demeanour toward them. Obedience to 
their commands in all things lawful is next enforced ; which obedience 
is to be grounded on principle and conscience; on “singleness of heart, 
as unto Christ ;” thus serving a master with the same sincerity, the same 
desire to do the appointed work well, as is required of us by Christ. 
This service is also to be cheerful, and not wrung out merely by a sense 
of duty : “ Not with eye service, as men pleasers ;” not having respect . 
simply to the approbation of the master, but “as the servants of Christ,” 
making profession of his religion, “ doing the will of God,” in this branch 
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of duty, “ from the heart,” with alacrity and good feeling. The duties 
of servants, stated in these brief precepts, might easily be shown to 
comprehend every particular which can be justly required of persons 
in this station ; and the whole is enforced by a sanction which could 
have no place but in a revelation from God,—“ knowing that whatso- 
ever good thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, 
whether he be bond or free,” Eph. vi, 5. In other words, even the 
common duties of servants, when faithfully, cheerfully, and piously per- 
formed, are by Christianity made rewardable actions: “Of the Lord 
ye shall receive a reward.” 

The duties of servants and masters are, however, strictly reciprocal. 
Hence the apostle continues his injunctions as to the right discharge 
of these relations, by saying, immediately after he had prescribed the 
conduct of servants, “ And ye, masters, do the same things unto them ;” 
that is, act toward them upon the same equitable, conscientious, and 
benevolent principles, as you exact from them. He then grounds his 
rules, as to masters, upon the great and influential principle, “ Knowing 
that your Master is in heaven ;” that you are under authority, and are 
accountable to him for your conduct to your servants. Thus masters 
are put under the eye of God, who not only maintains their authority, 
when properly exercised, by making their servants accountable for any 
contempt of it, and for every other failure of duty, but also holds the 
master himself responsible for its just and mild exercise. A solemn and 
religious aspect is thus at once given to a relation, which by many is 
considered as one merely of interest. When the apostle enjoins it on 
masters to “ forbear threatening,” he inculcates the treatment of ser- 
vants with kindness of manner, with humanity, and good nature ; and, 
by consequence also, the cultivation of that benevolent feeling toward 
persons in this condition, which, in all rightly influenced minds, will 
flow from the consideration of their equality with themselves in the 
sight of God; their equal share in the benefits of redemption ; their 
relation to us as brethren in Christ, if they are “ partakers of like pre- 
cious faith ;” and their title to the common inheritance of heaven, 
where all those temporary distinctions on which human vanity is so 
apt to fasten, shall be done away. There will also not be wanting in 
such minds, a consideration of the service rendered ; (for the benefit is 
mutuai;) and a feeling of gratitude for service faithfully performed, 
although it is compensated by wages or hire. 

To benevolent sentiment the apostle, however, adds the principles 
of justice and equity: “ Masters, give to your servants that which is 
just and equal, knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven,” who 
is the avenger of injustice. The terms just and equal, though terms of 
near affinity, have a somewhat different signification. To give that 
which is just to a servant, is to deal with him according to an a 
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ment made ; but to give him what is equal, is to deal fairly and honestly 
with him, and to return what is his due in reason and conscience, even 
when there are circumstances in the case which strict law would not 
oblige us to take into the account. “Justice makes our contracts the 
measure of our dealings with others, and equity our consciences.” 
(Fleetwood’s Relative Duties.) Equity here may also have respect par- 
ticularly to that important rule which obliges us to do to others what 
we would, in the same circumstances, have them to do to us. This 
rule of equity has a large range in the treatment of servants. It ex- 
cludes all arbitrary and tyrannical government ; it teaches masters to 
respect the strength and capacity of their servants ; it represses rage 
and passion, contumely and insult; and it directs that their labour 
shall not be so extended as not to leave proper time for rest, for attend. 
ance on God’s worship, and, at proper seasons, for recreation. 

The religious duties of masters are also of great importance. 

Under the Old Testament the servants of a house partook of the 
common benefit of the true religion, as appears from the case of the 
servants of Abraham, who were all brought into the covenant of cir- 
cumcision ; and from the early prohibition of idolatrous practices in 
families, and, consequently, the maintenance of the common worship of 
God. ‘The same consecration of whole families to God we see in the 
New Testament; in the baptism of “houses,” and the existence of 
domestic Churches. The practice of inculeating the true religion upon 
seryants, passed from the Jews to the first Christians, and followed 
indeed from the conscientious employment of the master’s influence in 
favour of piety ; a point to which we shall again advert. 

From all this arises the duty of instructing servants in the principles 
of religion; of teaching them to read, and furnishing them with the 
Scriptures ; of having them present at family worship; and of con- 
versing with them faithfully and affectionately respecting their best 
interests. In particular, it is to be observed, that servants have by the: 
law of God a right to the Sabbath, of which no master can, without sin, 
deprive them. They are entitled under that law to rest on that day; 
and that not only for the recreation of their strength and spirits, but, 
especially, to enable them to attend public worship, and to read the 
Scriptures, and pray in private. Against this duty all those offend who 
employ servants in works of gain ; and also those who do not so arrange 
the affairs of their households, that domestic servants may be as little 
occupied as possible with the affairs of the house, in order that they 
may be able religiously to use a day which is made as much theirs as 
their masters’, by the express letter of the law of God; nor can the 
blessing of God be expected to rest upon families where this shocking 
difference to the religious interests of domestics, and this open dis- 
as of the Divine command prevail. A Jewish strictness in some 
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particulars is not bound upon Christians; as, for example, the prohibi- 
tion against lighting fires. These were parts of the municipal, not the 
moral law of the Jews; and they have respect to a people living in a 
certain climate, and in peculiar circumstances. But even these pro. 
hibitions are of use as teaching us self denial, and that in all cases we 
ought to keep within the rules of necessity. Unnecessary occupations 
are clearly forbidden even when they do not come under the description 
of work for gain; and when they are avoided, there will be sufficient 
leisure for every part of a family to enjoy the Sabbath as a day of rest, 
and as a day of undistracted devotion. We may here also advert to 
that heavy national offence which still hangs upon us, the denying to the 
great majority of our bond slaves in the West Indies, those Sabbath 
rights which are secured to them by the very religion we profess. 
Neither as a day of rest, nor as a day of worship, is this sacred day 
granted to them ; and for this our insolent and contemptuous defiance 
of God’s holy law, we must be held accountable. This is a considera- 
tion which ought to induce that part of the community who retain any 
fear of God, to be unwearied in their applications to the legislature, 
until this great reproach, this weight of offence against religion and 
humanity, shall be taken away from us. 

The employment of influence for the religious benefit of servants, 
forms another part of the duty of every Christian master. This appears 
to be obligatory upon the general principle, that every thing which 
can be used by us to promote the will of God, and to benefit others, is 
“a talent” committed to us, which we are required by our Lord to 
“occupy.” It is greatly to be feared, that this duty is much neglected 
among professedly religious masters; that even domestic servants are 
suffered to live in a state of spiritual danger, without any means being 
regularly and affectionately used to bring them to the practical know- 
ledge of the truth; means which, if used with judgment and perseve- 
rance, and enforced by the natural influence of a superior, might prove 
in many instances both corrective and saving. But if this duty be much 
neglected in households, it is much more disregarded as to that class of 
servants who are employed as day labourers by the farmer, as journey- 
men by the master artisan, and as workmen by the manufacturer. 
More or less the master comes into immediate connection with this class 
of servants; and although they are not so directly under his control 
as those of his household, nor within reach of the same instruction, yet 
is he bound to discountenance vice among them; to recommend their 
attendance on public worship; to see that their children are sent to 
schools ; to provide religious help for them when sick; to prefer sober 
and religious men to others ; and to pay them their wages in due time 


for market, and so early on the Saturday, or on the Friday, that their 


families may not be obstructed in their preparations for Pee the 
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house of God on the Lord’s day morning. If the religious character 
‘and bias of the master were thus felé by his whole establishment, and 


a due regard paid uniformly to justice and wee the treat- 
ment of all-in his employ, not only would great mora good be the 
result, but there would be reason to hope that the relation between 
employers and their workmen, which, in consequence of frequent dis- 
putes respecting wages and combinations, has been rendered suspicious 
and vexatious, would assume a character of mutual confidence and 
reciprocal good will. * 

PoxrricaL sustTice respects chiefly the relation of subject and sove- 
reign, a delicate branch of morals in a religious system introduced into 
the world under such circumstances as Christianity, and which in its 
wisdom it has resolved into general principles of easy application, in 
ordinary circumstances. With equal wisdom it has left extraordinary 
emergencies unprovided for by special directions ; though even in such 
cases the path of duty is not without light reflected upon it from the 
whole genius and spirit of the institution. 

On the origin of power, and other questions of government, endless 
controversies have been held, and very different theories adopted, which, 
so happily is the world exchanging government by force for government 
by public opinion, have now lost much of their interest, and require not, 
therefore, a particular examination. 

On this branch of morals, as on the others we have already consi- 
dered, the Scriptures throw a light peculiar to themselves ;:and the 
theory of government which they contain will be found perfectly accord- 
ant with the experience of the present and best age of the world as to 
practical government, and exhibits a perfect harmony with that still 
more improved civil condition which it must ultimately assume in con- 
sequence of the diffusion of knowledge, freedom, and virtue. 

The leading doctrine of Scripture is, that government is an ordinance 
of God. It was manifestly his will that men should live in society; this 
cannot be doubted. The very laws he has given to men, prescribing 
their relative duties, assume the permanent existence of social relations, 
and therefore place them under regulation. From this fact the Divine 
appointment of government flows as a necessary consequence. A society 
cannot exist without rules or laws; and it therefore follows that such 
Jaws must be upheld by enforcement. Hence an executive power in 
some form must arise, to guard, to judge, to reward, to punish. For if 
there were no executors of laws, the laws would become a dead letter, 
which would be the same thing as having none at all; and where there 
are no laws, there can be no society. But we are not left to inference. 
In the first ages of the world government was paternal, and the power 
of government was vested in parents by the express appointment of God. 
Among the Jews, rulers, judges, kings, were also appointed by God 
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himself; and as for all other nations, the New T'estament expressly 
declares, that “the powers which be are ordained of God.” 

The origi of power is not, therefore, from man, but from God. It 
is not left as a matter of choice to men, whether they will submit to be 


governed or not; it is God’s appointment that they should be subject to: 


those powers whom he, in his government of the world, has placed over 
them, in all things for which he has instituted government, that is, that 
it should be “a terse evil doers, and a gps to them that do well.” 7 
Nor are they at liberty “to resist the power,” when employed in ac- 
complishing such legitimate ends of government; nor to deny the right, 
nor to refuse the means, even when they have the power to do so, by 
which the supreme power may restrain evil, and enforce truth, right- 
eousness, and peace. Every supreme power, we may therefore con- 
clude, is invested with full and unalienable authority to govern well ; 
and the people of every state are bound, by the institution of God, 
cheerfully and thankfully to submit to be so governed. 

There can, therefore, be no such compact between any parties as 
shall originate the right of government, or the duty of being governed ; 
nor can any compact annul, in the least, the rightful authority of the 
supreme power to govern efficiently for the full accomplishment of the 
ends for which government was divinely appointed; nor can it place 
any limit upon the duty of subjects to be governed accordingly. 

We may conclude, therefore, with Paley and others, that what is 
called “the social compact,” the theory of Locke and his followers on 
government, is a pure fiction. In point of fact, men never did originate 
government by mutual agreement; and men are all born under some 
government, and become its subjects, without having any terms of com- 
pact proposed to them, or giving any consent to understood terms, or 
being conscious at all that their assent is necessary to convey the right 
to govern them, or to impose upon themselves the obligation of subjec- 
tion. The absurdities which Paley has pointed out as necessaiiiy fol- 
lowing from the theory of the social compact, appear to be sufnciently 
well founded; but the fatal objection is, that it makes government a 
mere creation of man, whereas Scripture makes it an ordinance of God: 
it supposes no obligation anterior to human consent ; whereas the ap- 
pointment of God constitutes the obligation, and is wholly indevendent 
of human choice and arrangement. 

The matter of government, however, does not appear to bo left so 
loose ag it is represented by the author of the Moral and Political Phi- 
losophy. 

The ground of the subject’s Soles St which he assigns is “the will 
of God as collected from expediency.” We prefer to assign the will of 
God as announced in the public law of the Scriptures ; and which mane 
festly establishes two points as ir rules: 1. The positive obligation 
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‘of men to submit to government’: 2. Their obligation to yield obedience, 
in all things lawful, to the governments under which they live, as ap- 
‘pointed by God in the order of his providence,—* the powers that be,” 
‘the powers which actually exist, “are ordained of God.” From these 
two principles it will follow, that in the case of any number of men and 
women béing thrown together in some desert part of the world, it would 
be their duty to marry, to institute paternal government in their families, 


and to submit to a common government, in obedience to the declared 


will of God; and in the case of persons born under any established 
‘government, that they are required to yield submission to it as an ordi- 
nance of God, “a power” already appointed, and under which they 
-are placed in the order of Divine providence. 

Evident, however, as these principles are, they can never be pleaded 
in favour of oppression and wrong ; since it is always to be remembered 
that the same Scriptures which establish these principles have set a suf- 
ficient number of guards and limits about them, and that the rights and 
duties of sovereign and subject are reciprocal. The manner in which 
they are made to harmonize with public interest and liberty will appear 
after these reciprocal duties and rights are explained. 

The duties of the sovereign power, whatever its form may be, are, 
the enactment of just and equal laws; the impartial execution of those 
laws in mercy; the encouragement of religion, morality, learning, and 
industry ; the protection and sustenance of the poor and helpless; the 
maintenance of domestic peace, and, as far as the interests of the com- 
munity will allow, of peace with all nations; the faithful observance of 
all treaties ; an incessant application to the cares of government, with- 
out exacting more tribute from the people than is necessary for the real 
wants of the state, and the honourable maintenance of its officers; the 
appointment of inferior magistrates of probity and fitness, with a diligent 
and strict oversight of them; and finally, the making provision for the 
continued instruction of the people in the religion of the Scriptures 
which it professes to receive as a revelation from God, and that with 
such a respect to the rights of conscience, as shall leave all men free 
to discharge their duties to Him who is “higher than the highest.” 

All these obligations are either plainly expressed, or are to be inferred 
from such passages as the following : “'The God of Israel said, the Rock 
of Israel spake to me, He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in 
the fear of God; and he shall be as the light of the morning when the 
sun riseth, even a morning without clouds. as the tender grass springeth 
out of the earth by clear shining after rain ;” images which join to the 
attribute of justice a constant and diffusive beneficence. “ Mercy and 
truth preserve the king.” “Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judg- 
ment; thou geolt not respect the person of the poor, nor honour the 
ai of the mighty ; but in righteousness thou shalt judge.” “He 
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that saith unto the wicked, Thou art righteous,” that is, acquits the 
guilty in judgment, “him shall the people curse, nations shall abhor 
him.” _ “ Moreover thou shalt provide out of all the people able men ; 
such as fear God; men of truth, hating covetousness ; and place such 
over them, and let them judge the people at all seasons.” “Him that 
hath a high look and a proud heart I will not suffer. Mine eyes shall 
be upon the faithful in the land, that they may dwell with me; he that 
walketh in a perfect way, he shall serve me. He that worketh 4 
shall not dwell in my house, he that telleth lies shall not tarry in my 
sight.” To these and many similar passages in the Old Testament may 
be added, as so many intimations of the Divine will as to rulers, those 
patriotic and pious practices of such of the judges and kings of Israel 
as had the express approbation of God; for although they may not 
apply as particular rules in all cases, they have’ to all succeeding ages 
the force of the general principles which are implied in them. The 
New Testament directions, although expressed generally, are equally 
comprehensive ; and it is worthy of remark, that while they assert the 
Divine ordination of « the powers that be,” they explicitly mark out for 


what ends they were thus appointed, and allow, therefore, of no plea of , 


Divine right in rulers for any thing contrary to them, “Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,” that is, things which are Cesar’s by 
public law and customary impost. “For rulers are not a terror to 
good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou not be afraid of the power? Do 
that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same; for he is 
the minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do that which is 
evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in vain; for he is the 
minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath &pon him that doeth evil.” 
«Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake; 
whether it be to the king, as supreme, or unto governors, as unto them 
that are sent by him for the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise 
of them that do well.” ; 

In these passages, which state the legitimate ends of government, 
and limit God’s ordination of government to them, the duties of sub- 
jects are partially anticipated ; but they are capable of a fuller enu. 
meration. , 

Subjection and obedience are the first ; qualified, however, as we know 
from the example of the apostles, with exceptions as to what is contrary 
to conscience and morality. In such cases they obeyed not, but suffered 
eather, Otherwise the rule is, “ Let every soul be subject to the higher 
powers ;” and that not merely “ for wrath,” fear of punishment, but “ for 
conscience’ sake,” from a conviction that it is right. “ For this cause. 
pay ye tribute also ; for they are God’s ministers, attending continually 
upon this very thing. Render, therefore, to all their dues, tribute to 
whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, fear to Wg fear, 
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honour to whom honour.” Supplies for the necessities of government 
are therefore to be willingly and faithfully furnished. Rulers are also 
to be treated with respect and reverence : “'Thou shalt not speak evil of 
the ruler of thy people.” They are to be honoured both by external 
marks of respect, and by being maintained in dignity ; theiractions are 
to be judged of with candour and charity, and when questioned or 
blamed, this is to be done with moderation, and not with invective or 
ridicule, a mode of “ speaking evil of dignities,” which grossly offends 
against the Christian rule. This branch of our duties is greatly strength- 
ened by the enjoined duty of praying for rulers, a circumstance which 
gives an efficacy to it which no uninspired system can furnish. “ I ex- 
hort, therefore, that first of all supplications, prayers, intercessions, and 
giving of thanks be made for all men; for kings, and for all that are in 
authority, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty ; for this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our 
Saviour.” This holy and salutary practice is founded upon a recogni- 
tion of the ordinance of God as to government ; it recognizes, also, the 
existing powers in every place as God’s “ ministers ;” it supposes that 
all public affairs are under Divine control ; it reminds men of the ardu- 
ous duties and responsibility of governors; it promotes a benevolent, 
grateful, and respectful feeling toward them; and it is a powerful 
guard against the factious and seditious spirit. These are so evidently 
the principles and tendencies of this sacred custom, that when prayer 
has been used, as it sometimes has, to convey the feelings of a malig- 
nant, factious, or light spirit, every well-disposed mind must have been 
shocked at so profane a mockery, and must have felt that such prayers 
“for all that are in authority,” were any thing but “ good and accept- 
able in the sight of God our Saviour.” 

Connected as these reciprocal rights and duties of rulers, and of their 
subjects, are with the peace, order, liberty, and welfare of society, sc 
that were they universally acted upon, nothing would remain to be de. 
sired for the promotivn of its peace and welfare; it is also evident that 
in no part of the world have they been fully observed, and, indeed, in 
most countries they are, to this day, grossly trampled upon. A question 
then arises, How far does it consist with Christian submission to en- 
deavour to remedy the evils of a government? 

On this difficult and often controverted point we must proceed with 
caution, and with steady respect to the principles above drawn from the 
word of God; and that the subject may be less entangled, it may be 
proper to leave out of our consideration, for the present, all questions 
relating to rival supreme powers, as in the case of a usurpation, and 
those which respect the duty of subjects, when persecuted by their 
government on account of their religion. 

Although government is enjoined by God, it appears to be left to men 
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to judge in what Form its purposes may, in certain circumstances, be 
most effectually accomplished. No direction is given on this subject 
in the Scriptures. The patriarchal or family governments of the most 
ancient times were founded upon nature; but when two or more families 
were joined under one head, either for mutual defence, or for aggres- 
sion, the [government] was one of choice, or it resulted from a submis- 
sion effected by conquest. Here in many cases, a compact might, 
and in some instances did, come in, though differing in principle from 
“the social compact” of theoretical writers; and this affords the only 
rational way of interpreting that real social compact which in some de- 
gree or other exists in all nations. In all cases where the patriarchal 
government was to be raised into a government common to many fami- 
lies, some considerable number of persons must have determined its 
form, and they weuld have the right to place it upon such fundamental 
principles as might seem best, provided that such principles did not in- 
terfere with the duties made obligatory by God upon every sovereign 
power, and with the obligations of the subject to be governed by justice 
in mercy, and to be controlled from injuring others.. Equally clear 
would be the right of the community, either en masse, or by their natural 
heads or representatives, to agree upon a body of laws, which should 
be the standing and published expression of the will of the supreme 
power, that so the sovereign will on all main questions might not be 
subject to constant changes and the caprice of an individual ; and to 
oblige the sovereign, as the condition of his office, to bind himself to 
observe these fundamental principles and laws of the state by solemn 
oath, which has been the practice among many nations, and especially 
those of the Gothic stock. It follows from hence, that while there is 
an ordination of God as to government, prior to the establishment of all 
governments, there is no ordination of a particular man or men to govern, 
nor any investment of families with hereditary right. There is no such 
ordination in Scripture, and we know that none takes place by par- 
ticular revelation. God “setteth up one, and putteth down another,” 
in virtue of his. dominion over all things; but he does this through 
men themselves, as his controlled and often unconscious instruments. 
Hence, by St. Peter, in perfect consistency with St. Paul, the existing 
governments of the world are called “ ordinances of men.”—* Submit 
to every ordinance of man,” or to every human creation or constitution, 
“for the Lord’s sake, whether to the king as supreme,” &c. Again, 
as the wisdom to govern with absolute truth and justice, is not to be 
presumed to dwell in one man, however virtuous, so, in this state of 
things, the better to secure a salutary administration, there would be a 
right to make provision for this also, by councils, senates, parliaments, 
cortes, or similar institutions, vested with suitable powers, to forward, 
but not to obstruct, the exercise of good government. And ib cae 
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we can trace the rudiments of these institutions in the earliest stages 
of most regular governments. These and similar arrangements, are 
left to human care, prudence, and patriotism; and they are in perfect 
accordance with the principles of sovereign right as laid down in 
Scripture. 

Itisnot, however, in the forming of'a new state, that any great difficulty 
in morals arises. It comes in when either old states, originally ill consti- 
tuted, become inadapted to the purposes of good government in a new 
and altered condition of society, and the supreme power refuses to adapt 
itself to this new state of affairs ; or when in states originally well can- 
stituted, encroachments upon the public liberties take place, and great 
misrule or neglect is chargeable upon the executive. The question in 
such cases is, whether resistance to the will of the supreme power is 
consistent with the subjects’ duty ? 

To answer this, resistance must be divided into two kinds—#he resist- 
ance of opinion, and the résistance of force. 

As to the first, the lawfulness, nay, even the duty of it must often be 
allowed ; but under certain qualifving circumstances. As, 1. That this 
resistance of opposing and inculpating opinion is not directed against 
government, as such, however strict, provided it be just and impartial. 
2. That it is not personal against the supreme magistrate himself, or his 
delegated authorities, but relates to public acts only. 3. That it springs 
not from mere theoretical preference of some new form of government 
to that actually existing, so that it has in it nothing practical. 4. That 
it proceeds not from a hasty, prejudiced, or malignant interpretation of 
the character, designs, and acts of a government. 5. That it is not 
factious ; that is, not the result of attachment to parties, and of zeal te 
effect mere party objects, instead of the general good. 6. That it does 
not respect the interests of a few only, or of a part of the community, 
or the mere local interests of some places in opposition to the just inte- 
rests of other places. Under such guards as these, the respectful, but 
firm expression of opinion, by speech, writing, petition, or remonstrance, 
is not only lawful, but is often an imperative duty, a duty for which 
hazards even must be run by those who endeavour to lead up public 
opinion to place itself against real encroachments upon the fundamental 
laws ofa state, or any serious maladministration of its affairs. The same 
conclusion may be maintained under similar reserves, when the object 
is to improve a deficient and inadequate state of the supreme govern: 
ment. It is indeed especially requisite here, that the case should bea 
clear one; that it should be felt to be so by the great mass of those 
who with any propriety can be called the public ; that it should not be 
urged beyond the necessity of the case; that the discussion of it should 

be temperate; that the change should be directly connected with an 
—— public good, not otherwise to be accomplished. When these 
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circumstances meet, there is manifestly no opposition to government as 
an ordinance of God; no blamable resistance “to the powers that be,” 
since it is only proposed to place them in circumstances the more effect- 
ually to fulfil the duties of their office ; nothing contrary, in fact, to the 
original compact, the object of which was the pablic benefit, by render- 
ing its government as efficient to promote the good of the state as pos- 
sible, and which therefore necessarily supposed a liability to future modi- 
fications, when the fairly collected public sentiment, through the organs 
by which it usually expresses itself as to the public weal, required it. 
The least equivocal time, however, for proposing any change in what 
might be regarded as fundamental or constitutional in a form of govern. 
ment originally ill settled, would be on the demise of the sovereign, 
when the new stipulations might be offered to his successor, and very 
lawfully be imposed upon him. 

Resistance by force may be divided into two kinds. The first is that 
milder one which belongs to constitutional states, that is, to those in 
which the compact between the supreme power and the people has been 
drawn out into express articles, or is found in well understood and re- 
ceived principles and ancient customs, imposing checks upon the sove- 
reign will, and surrounding with guards the public liberty. The appli- 
cation of this controlling power, which, in this country, is placed in a 
parliament, may have in it much of compulsion and force ; ‘as when par- 
liament rejects measures proposed by the ministry, ‘who are the organs 
of the will of the sovereign ; or when it refuses the usual supplies for 
the army and navy, until grievances are redressed. The proper or 
improper use of this power depends on the circumstances ; but when not 
employed factiously, nor under the influence of private feelings, nor in 
subservience to unjustifiable popular clamour, or to popular dema- 
gogues; but advisedly and patriotically, in order to maintain the laws 
and customs of the kingdom, there is in it no infringement of the laws 
of Scripture as to the subjects’ obedience. A compact exists ; these 
are the established means of enforcing it; and to them the sovereign 
has consented in his coronation oath. 

The second kind is resistance by force of arms; and this at least 
must be established before its lawfulness, in any case, however extreme, 
can be proved, that it is so necessary to remedy some great public evil 
that milder means are. totally inadequate,—a point which can very sel- 
dom be made out so clearly as to satisfy concientious men, One of 
three cases must be supposed :—either that the nation enjoys good in- 
stitutions which it is enlightened enough to value :—or that public liberty 
and other civil blessings are in gradual progress ; but that a part only of 
the people are interested in maintaining and advancing them, while a 
great body of ignorant, prejudiced, and corrupt persons are on the side of 


the supreme power, and ready to lend themselves as instruments of its miss 
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rule and despotism :—or, thirdly, that although the majority of the pub- 
lic are opposed to infringements on the constitution, yet the sovereign, 
in attempting to change the fundamental principles of his compact, em- 
ploys his mercenary troops against his subjects, or is aided and abetted 
by some foreign influence or power. 

In the first case we have supposed, it does not seem possible for un- 
just aggressions to be successful. The people are enlightened, and at- 


tached to their institutions ; and a prompt resistance of public opinion 


to the very first attempt of the supreme power must, in that case, be 
excited, and will be sufficient to arrest the evil. Accordingly, we find 
no instance of such a people being bereft of their liberty by their rulers. 
The danger in that state of society often lies on the other side. For 
as there is a natural inclination in men in power to extend their autho- 
rity, so in subjects there is a strong disposition to resist or evade it; and 
when the strength of public opinion is known in any country, there are 
never wanting persons, who, from vanity, faction, or interest, are ready 
to excite the passions, and to corrupt the feelings of the populace, and 
to render them suspicious and unruly ; so that the difficulty which a 
true patriotism will often have to contend with, is, not to repress but to 
support a just authority. Licentiousness in the people has often, by a 
re-action, destroyed liberty, overthrowing the powers by which alone 
it is supported. ; 

The second case’ supposes just opinions and feelings on the necessity 
of improving the civil institutions of a country to be in some progress ; 
that the evils of bad government are not only beginning to be felt, but 
to be extensively reflected upon; and that the circumstances of a coun- 
try are such that these considerations must force themselves upon the 
public mind, and advance the influence of public opinion in favour of 
beneficial changes. When this is the case, the existing evils must be 
gradually counteracted, and ultimately subdued by the natural opera- 
tion of all these circumstances. But.if little impression has been made 
upon the public mind, resistance would be hopeless, and, even if not 
condemned by a higher principle, impolitic. The elements of society 


-are not capable of being formed into a better system, or, if formed into 
it, cannot sustain it, since no form of government, however good in 
‘theory, iy reducible to beneficial practice, without a considerable degree 


of public intelligence and public virtue. Even where society is partially 
prepared for’ beneficial changes, they may be hurried on too rapidly, 
that is, before sufficient previous impression has been made upon the 
public mind and character, and then nothing but mischief could result 
from a contest of force with a bad government. The effect would be 
that the leaders of each party would appeal to an ignorant and bad 
populace, and the issue on either side would prove injurious to the ad. 


vancement of civil improvement. If the despotic party should triumph, 
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then, of course, all patriotism would be confounded with rebellion, and 
the efforts of moderate men to benefit their country be rendered for a 
long time hopeless. If the party seeking just reforms should triumph, 
they could only do so by the aid of those whose bad passions they had 
inflamed, as was the case in the French revolution ; and then the result 
would be a violence which, it is true, overthrows one form of tyranny, 
but sets up another under which the best men perish. It cannot be 
doubted but that the sound public opinion in France, independent of 


all the theories in favour of republicanism which had been circulated — 


among a people previously unprepared for political discussions, was 
sufficient to have effected, gradually, the most beneficial changes in 
its government ; and that the violence which was excited by blind pas- 
sions threw back the real liberties of that country for many years. 
The same effect followed the parliamentary war, excited in our own 
country in the reign of Charles the First. The resistance of arms 
was in neither case to be justified, and it.led to the worst crimes. 
The extreme case of necessity was not made out in either instance ; 
and the duty of subjects to their sovereigns was grossly violated. 

The third case supposed appears to be the only one in which the 
renunciation of allegiance is clearly justifiable ; because when the con- 
tract of a king with his people is not only violated obviously, repeatedly, 
and in opposition to petition and remonstrance; but'a mercenary sol- 
diery is employed against those whom he is bound to protect, and the 
fear of foreign force and compulsion is also suspended over them to 
compel the surrender of those rights which are accorded to them, both 
by the laws of God, and the fundamental laws of the kingdom, the 
resistance of public feeling and sentiment, and that of the constitutional 
authorities, is no longer available ; and such a sovereign does, in fact, 
lose his rights by a hostile denial of his duties, in opposition to his con- 
tract with his people. Such a case arose in this country at the revo- 
lution of 1688 ; it was one so clear and indubitable, as to carry. with 
it the calm and deliberate sense of the vast majority of all ranks of 
society ; and the whole was stamped with the character of a deliberate 
national act, not that of a faction. This resistance was doubtless 
justifiable. It involved no opposition to government as such, but was 
made for the purpose of serving the ends of good government, and the 
preservation of the very principles of the constitution. Nor did it 
imply any resistance to the existing power in any respect in which 
it was invested with any right, either by the laws of God, or those 
of the realm. It will, however, appear that here was a concurrence 
of circumstances which rendered the case one which can very rarely 


occur. It was not the act of a few individuals; nor of mere theorists 


in forms of government; nor was it the result of unfounded jealousy 


or alarm; nor was it the work of either the populace on the one hand, 
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or of an aristocratic faction on the other; but of the people under their 
natural guides and leaders,—the nobility and gentry of the land: nor 
were any private interests involved, the sole object being the public 
weal, and the maintenance of the laws. When such circumstances 
and principles meet, similar acts may be justified; but in no instance 
of an equivocal character. 

The question of a subject’s duty in case of the existence of rival 
supreme powers, is generally a very difficult one, at least for some time. 
When the question of right which lies between them divides a nation, 
he who follows his conscientious opinion as to this point is doubtless 
morally safe, and he ought to follow it at the expense of any inconve? 
nience. But when a power is settled de facto in the possession of the 
government, although the right of its claim should remain questionable 
in the minds of any, there appears a limit beyond which no man can 
be fairly required to withhold his full allegiance. Where that limit 
lies it is difficult to say, and individual conscience must have consider- 
able latitude ; but perhaps the general rule may be, that when continued 


resistance would be manifestly contrary to the general welfare of the 


whole, it is safe to conclude that He who changes the “powers that be” 
at his sovereign pleasure, has in his providence permitted or established 
a new order of things to which men are bound to conform. 

Whether men are at liberty to resist their lawful princes when per- 
secuted by them for conscience’ sake, is a question which brings in 
additional considerations ; because of that patience and meekness which 
Christ has enjoined upon his followers when they suffer for his religion. 
When persecution falls upon a portion only of the subjects of a country, 
it Sppears their clear duty to submit, rather than to engage in plots and 
conspiracies against the persecuting power; practices which never can 
consist with Christian moderation and truth. But when it-should fall 
upon a people constituting a distinct state, though united politically 
with some other, as in the case of the Waldenses, then the persecu- 
tion, if carried to the violation of liberty, life, and property, would 
involve the violation of political rights also, and so nullify the compact 
which has guaranteed, protection to all innocent subjects. A national 
resistance on these grounds would, for the foregoing reasons, stand on 
a very different basis, 

No questions of this kind can come before a Christian man, however, 
without placing him under the necessity of considering the obligation 
of many duties of a much clearer character than, in almost any Case, 
the duty of resistance to the government under which he lives, can be. 
He i is bound to avoid all intemperance and uncharitableness, and he is 

ot, therefore, at liberty to become a factious man; he is forbidden to 
indulge malignity, and is restrained therefore foot revenge; he is 
ee to be distrustful of his own judgment, and must only admit that 


he 
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of the wise and good to be influential with him; he must therefore 
avoid all association with low and violent men, the rabble of a state, 
and their designing leaders; he is bound to submission to rulers in all 
cases where a superior duty cannot be fairly established; and he is 
warned of the danger of resistance “to the power,” as bringing after 
* it Divine “ condemnation,” wherever the case is not clear, and not 
fully within the principles of the word of God. So circumstanced, 
the allegiance of a Christian people is secured to all governors, and 
to all governments, except in very extreme cases which can very sel- 
dom arise in the judgment of any who respect the authority of the 
word of God; and thus this branch of Christian morality is established 
upon principles which at once uphold the majesty of [government, | 
and throw their shield over the liberties of the people; principles 
which in the wisdom of God beautifully entwine [ fidelity,] freedom, 
and peace. 
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PART FOURTH. 


THE INSTITUTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER I. 
Tur Curistian CHURCH. © 


Tue Church of Christ, in its largest sense, consists of all who have 
been baptized in the name of Christ, and who thereby make a visible 
profession of faith in his Divine mission, and in all the doctrines taught 
by him and his inspired apostles. In a stricter sense, it consists of 
those who are vitally united to Christ, as the members of the body to 
the head, and who, being thus imbued with spiritual life, walk no longer 
“after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” Taken in either view, it is a 
visible society, bound to observe the laws of Christ, its sole Head and 
Lord. Visible fellowship with this Church is the duty of all who pro. 
fess faith in Christ ; for in this, in part, consists that “ confession of 
Christ before men,” on which so much stress is laid in the discourses 
of our Lord. It is obligatory on all who are convinced of the truth of 
Christianity to be baptized ; and upon all thus baptized frequently to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper, in order to testify their continued faith in 
that great and distinguishing doctrine of the religion of Christ, the 
redemption of the world by the sacrificial effusion of his blood, both of 
which suppose union with his Church. The ends of this fellowship or 
association are, to proclaim our faith in the doctrine of Christ as Divine 
in its origin, and necessary to salvation; to offer public prayers and 
thanksgivings to God through Christ, as the sole Mediator; to hear 
God’s word explained and enforced; and to place ourselves under that 
discipline which consists in the enforcement of the laws of Christ, 
(which are the rules of the society called the Church,) upon the mem- 
bers, not merety by general exhortation, but by kind oversight, and 
personal injunction and admonition of its ministers. All these flow from 
the original obligation to avow our faith in Christ, and our love to him. 

The Church of Christ being then a visible and permanent society, 
bound to observe certain rites, and to obey certain rules, the existence 
of government in it is necessarily supposed. _All religious rites suppose 
ORDER, all order DIRECTION AND CoNTROL, and these a DIRECTIVE AND 
‘CONTROLLING PowER. Again, all laws are nugatory without enforce- 
ment, in the present mixed and imperfect state of society ; and all 
enforcement supposes an Executive. If baptism be the door of admis. 
sion into the Church, some must judge of the fitness of candidates, and 
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administrators of the rite must be appointed ; if the Lord’s Supper must 
be partaken of, the times and the mode are to be determined, the quali. 
fications of communicants judged of, and the administration placed in 
suitable hands; if worship must be social and public, here again there 
rust be an appointment of times, an order, and an administration ; if 
the word of God is to be read and preached, then readers and preach- 
ers are necessary ; if the continuance of any one in the fellowship of 
Christians be conditional upon good conduct, so that the purity and 
credit of the Church may be guarded, then the power of enforcing dis- 
cipline must be lodged somewhere. Thus government flows neces- 
sarily from the very nature of the institution of the Christian Church ; 
and since this institution has the authority of Christ and his apostles, 
it is not to be supposed that its government was left unprovided for ; 
and if they have in fact made such a provision, it is no more a matter 
of mere option with Christians whether they will be subject to govern- 
ment in the Church, than it is optional with them to confess Christ by 
becoming its members. 

The nature of this government, and the persons to whom it is com- 
mitted, are both points which we must briefly examine by the light of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

As to the first, it is wholly spiritual :—“« My kingdom,” says our 
Lord, “is not of this world.” The Church is a society founded upon 
faith, and united by mutual love, for the personal edification of its mem- 
bers in holiness, and for the religious benefit of the world. The nature 
of its government is thus determined ;—it is concerned only with spi- 
ritual objects. It cannot employ force to compel men into its pale; 
for the only door of the Church is faith, to which there can be no com- 
pulsion,—* he that belzeveth and is baptized” becomes a member. It 
cannot inflict pains and penalties upon the disobedient and refractory, 
like civil governments; for the only punitive discipline authorized in 
the New Testament, is comprised in “admonition,” “reproof,” “sharp 
rebukes,” and, finally, “ excision from the society.” The last: will be - 
better understood if we consider the special relations in which true 
Christians stand to each other, and the duties resulting from them. 
They are members of one body, and are therefore bound to tenderness 
and sympathy; they are the conjoint instructers of others, and are there- 
fore to strive to be of “one judgment ;” they are brethren, and they 
are to love one another as such, that is, with an affection more special 
than that general good will which they are commanded to bear to all 
mankind; they are therefore to seek the intimacy of friendly society 
among themselves, and, except in the ordinary and courteous inter- 
course of life, they are bound to keep themselves separate from the 
world; they are enjoined to do good unto all men, but “ specially to 
them that are of the household of faith ;” and they are acim “to 
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eat” at the Lord’s table with immoral persons, that is, with those who, 
although they continue their Christian profession, dishonour it by their 
practice. With these relations of Christians to each other and to the 
world, and their correspondent duties before our minds, we may easily 
interpret the nature of that extreme discipline which is vested in the 
Church. “Persons who will not hear the Church” are to be held “as 
heathen men and publicans,” as those who are not members of it; that 
is, they are to be separated from it, and regarded as of “ the world,” 
quite out of the range of the above-mentioned relations of Christians to 
each other, and their correspondent duties ; but still, like “ heathen men 
and publicans,” they are to be the objects of pity, and general benevo.- 
lence. Nor is this extreme discipline to be hastily inflicted before “a 
first and second admonition,” nor before those who are “ spiritual” 
have attempted “to restore a brother overtaken by a fault ;” and when 
the “wicked person” is “ put away,” still the door is to be kept open for 
his reception again upon repentance. The true excommunication of 
the Christian Church is therefore a merciful and considerate separa- 
tion of an incorrigible offender from the body of Christians, without 
any infliction of civil pains or penalties. “Now we command you, 
brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw your- 
selves from every brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the 
tradition which ye have received from us,” 2 Thess. i1i,6. “ Purge out 

erefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump,” 1 Cor. v, 5. 
« But now I have written to you not to keep company, if any man that 
is ealled a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a 
railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner, with: such a one, no not to 
eat,” 1 Cor. v, 11. This then is the moral discipline which is impera- 


7 upon the Church of Christ, and its government is criminally de- 


ective whenever it is not enforced. On the other hand, the disabili- 
ties and penalties which established Churches in different places have 
connected with these sentences of excommunic ation, have no counte- 
nance at all in Scripture, and are wholly inconsistent with the spiritual 
character and ends of the Christian association. 

_ As to the second point,—the persons to whom the government of the 
Church is committed, it is necessary to consider the composition, so to 
speak, of the primitive Church, as stated in the New Testament. 

A full enunciation of these offices we find in Ephesians iv, 11: “ And 
he gave some, apostles; and some, prophets ; and e, evangelists ; 
and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of thei for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” Of these, 
the office of apostle is allowed by all to have been confined to those 
immediately commissioned by Christ to witness the fact of his miracles 
and of his resurrection from the dead, and to reveal the complete system 


of Christian doctrine and duty ; confirming their extraordinary mission 
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by miracles wrought by themselves. If by “ prophets” we are to un 
derstand persons who foretold future events, then the office was, from 
its very nat, extraordinary, and the gift of prophecy has passed away 
with the other miraculous phan Saale of the first age of Christianity. 
If, with others, we understand that these prophets were extraordinary 
teachers raised up until the Churches were settled under permanent 
qualified instrueters ; still the office was temporary... The “ evangelists” 
are generally understood to be assistants of the apostles, who acted under 
their especial authority and direction. Of this number were Timothy 
and Titus; and as the Apostle Paul directed them to ordain bishops or 
presbyters in the several Churches, but gave them no authority to ordain 
successors to. themselves in their particular office as evangelists, it is 
clear that the evangelists must also be reckoned among the number of 
extraordinary and temporary ministers suited to the first age of Chris- 
tianity. Whether by “pastors and teachers” two offices be meant, or 
one, has been disputed. ‘The change in the mode of expression seems 
to favour the latter view, and so the text is interpreted by St. Jerome, 
and St. Augustine ; but the point is of little consequence. A pastor was 
a teacher; although every teacher might not be a pastor ; but in many 
cases be confined to the office of subordinate instruction, whether as an 
expounder of doctrine, a catechist, or even a more private instructer of 
those who as yet were unacquainted with the first principles of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. The term pastor implies the duties both of ms 
and of government, of feeding and of ruling the flock of Christ ; and, a 
the presbyters or bishops were ordained in the several Churches, both 
by the apostles and evangelists, and rules are left by St. Paul as to their 
appointment, there can be no doubt but that these are a “ pastors” 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, and that they were de- 
e permanent ministers of the Church; and that with 
them both the gover! ment of the Church and the performance of its 
leading religious services were deposited. Deacons had the charge 
of the gifts and offerings for charitable purposes, although, as appears 
from Justin Martyr, not in every instance; for he speaks of the 
weekly oblations as being deposited with the chief minister, and dis- 
tributed by him. :, 
Whether bishops and presbyters be designations of the same office, 
or these appellatives express two distinct sacred orders, is a subject 
which has been controverted by Episcopalians and Presbyterians with 
much w ; and whoever would fully enter into their arguments 
from Scripture and antiquity, must be referred to this controversy, 
which is too large to be here more than glanced at. The argument 
drawn by the Presbyterians from the promiscuous use of these terms in 
the New Testament, to prove that the same order of ministers is ex- 
pressed by them, appears incontrovertible. When St. Paul, for — 
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sends for the “elders,” or presbyters, of the Church of Ephesus to meet 
him at Miletus, he thus charges them, “Take heed to yourselves, and to 
all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers,” 
or bishops. ‘That here the elders or presbyters are called “bishops,” 
cannot be denied, and the very office assigned to them, to “ feed the 
Church of God,” and the injunction, to “take heed to the flock,” show 
that the office of elder or presbyter is the same as that of « pastor” in 
the passage just quoted from the Epistle to the Ephesians. St. Paul 
directs Titus to “ordain elders (presbyters) in every city,” and then 
adds, as a directory of ordination, “a bishop must be blameless, &c,” 
plainly marking the same office by these two convertible appellations. 
“ Bishops and deacons” are the only classes of ministers addressed in 
the Epistle to the Philippians ; and if the presbyters were not understood 
to be included under the term “ bishops,” the omission of any notice of 
this order of ministers is not to be accounted for. As the apostles, when 
not engaged in their own extraordinary vocation, appear to have filled 
the office of stated ministers in those Churches in which they occasion- 
ally resided for considerable periods of time, they sometimes called them- 
selves presbyters: “The elder,” presbyter, “unto the elect lady,” 2 John 
i, 1. “The elders (presbyters) which are among you, I exhort, who am 
also an elder,” (presbyter, ) and from what follows, the highest offices of 
teaching and government in the Church are represented as vested in the 
presbyters. “ Feed the flock of God, which is among you, taking the 
oversight thereof.” There seems, therefore, to be the most conclusive 
evidence, from the New Testament, that, after the extraordinary minis- 
try vested in apostles, prophets, and evangelists, as mentioned by St. 
Paul, had ceased, the feeding and oversight, that is, the teaching and 
government of the Churches, devolved upon an erder of men indiscrimi- 
nately called “ pastors,” “ presbyters,” and “bishops,” the two latter 
names growing into most frequent use; and with this the testimony of 
the apostolical fathers, so far as their writings are acknowledged to be 
free from later interpolations, agrees. 

It is not indeed to be doubted, that, at a very early period, in some 
instances probably from the time of the apostles themselves, a distinction 
arose between bishops and presbyters; and the whole strength of the 
cause of the Episcopalians lies in this fact. Still this gives not the least 
sanction to the notion of bishops being a superior order of ministers to 
presbyters, invested, in virtue of that order, and by Divine right, with 
powers of government both over presbyters and people, and possessing 
exclusively the authority of ordaining to the sacred offices of the Church. 
As little too will that ancient distinction be found to prove any thing 
in favour of diocesan episcopacy, which is of still later introduction. 

Could it be made clear that the power of ordaining to the ministry 


was given to bishops to the exclusion of presbyters, that would 
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indeed go far to prove the former a distinct and superior order of mi- 
nisters in their original appointment. But there is no passage in the 
New Testament which gives this power at all to bishops, as thus dis. 
tinguished from presbyters; while all the examples of ordination which 
it exhibits are confined to apostles, to evangelists, or to presbyters, in 
conjunction with them. St. Paul, in 2 Tim. i, 6, says, “ Wherefore 
I put thee in remembrance, that thou stir up the gift of God which is 
in thee, by the putting on of my hands ;” but in 1 Tim. iv, 14, he says, 
“Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by pro- 
phecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery ;” which two 
passages, referring, as they plainly do, to the same event, the setting 
apart of Timothy for the ministry, show that the presbytery were asso- 
ciated with St. Paul in the office of ordination, and farther prove that 
the éxclusive assumption of this power, as by Divine right, by bishops, 
is an aggression upon the rights of presbyters, for which not only can 
no Scriptural authority be pleaded, but which is in direct opposition to it, 

The early distinction made between bishops and presbyters may be 
easily accounted for, without allowing this assumed distinction of orDER. 
In some of the Churches mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, the 
apostles ordained several elders or presbyters, partly to supply the pre- 
sent need, and to provide for the future increase of believers, as it is 
observed by Clemens in his epistle. Another reason would also urge 
this :—Before the building of spacious edifices for the assemblies of the 
Christians living in one city, and in its neighbourhood, in common, their 
meetings for public worship must necessarily have been held in different 
houses or rooms obtained for the purpose; and to each assembly an 
elder would be requisite for the performance of worship. That these 
elders or presbyters had the power of government in the Churches 
cannot be denied, because it is expressly assigned fo them in Scripture, 
It was inherent in their pastoral office; and “the elders that rule well,” 
were to be “counted worthy of double honour.” A number of elders, 
therefore, being ordained by the apostles to one Church, gave rise to 
the cwtus presbyterorum, in which assembly the affairs of the Church 
were attended to, and measures taken for the spread of the Gospel, by 
the aid of the common counsel and efforts of the whole. This meet. 


ing of presbyters would naturally lead to the appointment, whether by — ‘ 


seniority or by election, of one to preside over the proceedings of this 
assembly for the sake of order; and to him was given the title of angel 
of the Church, and bishop by way of eminence. ‘The latter title came 
in time to be exclusively used of the presiding elder, because of that 
special oversight imposed upon him by his office, and which, as Churches 
were raised up in the neighbourhood of the larger cities, would also 
naturally be extended over them. Independently of his fellow presby- 
ters, however, he did nothing. 
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The whole of this arrangement shows, that in those particulars in 
which they were left free by the Scriptures, the’ primitive Christians 
adopted that arrangement for the government of the Church which 
promised to render it most efficient for the maintenance of truth and 
piety ; but they did not at this early period set up that unscriptural 
distinction of order between bishops and presbyters, which obtained 
afterward. Hence Jerome, even in the fourth century, contends against 
this doctrine, and says, that before there were parties in religion, 
Churches were governed communi consilio presbyterorum ; but that 
afterward it became a universal practice, founded upon experience of 
its expediency, that one of the presbyters should be chosen by the rest 
to be the head, and that the care of the Church should be committed 
to him.. He therefore exhorts presbyters to remember that they are 
subject by the custom of the Church to him that presides over them; 
and reminds bishops that they are greater than presbyters, rather by 
custom than by the appointment of the Lord ; and that the Church ought 
still to be governed in common. The testimony of antiquity also 
shows, that, after episcopacy had very greatly advanced its claims, 
the presbyters continued to be associated with the bishop in the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of the Church. 

Much light is thrown upon the constitution of the primitive Churches, 
by recollecting that they were formed very much upon the model of the 
Jewish synagogues. We have already seen that the mode of public 
worship in the primitive Church was taken from the synagogue service, 
and so also was its arrangement of offices. Each synagogue had its 
rulers, elders, or presbyters, of whom one was the angel of the Church, 
or minister of the synagogue, who superintended the public service ; 
directed those that read the Scriptures, and offered up the prayers, and 
blessed the people. The president of the council of elders or rulers 
was called, by way of eminence, the “ruler of the synagogue ;” and in 
some places, as Acts xiii, 15, we read of these “rulers” in the plural 
number ; a sufficient proof that one was not elevated in order above the 
rest. The angel of the Church, and the minister of the synagogue, 
might be the same as he who was invested with the office of president ; 
‘er these offices might be held by others of the elders. Lightfoot, indeed, 
states that the rulers in each synagogue were three, while the presbyters 
or elders were ten. To this council of grave and wise men, the affairs of 
the synagogue, both as to worship and discipline, were committed. In 
the synagogue they sat by themselves in a semicircle, and the people 
before them, face to face. This was the precise form in which the bishop 
and presbyters used to sit in the primitive Churches. The description of 
the worship of the synagogue by a Jewish rabbi, and that of the primitive 
Church by early Christian writers, presents an obvious correspondence. 


“The elders,” says Maimonides, “sit with their faces toward the peo- 
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ple, and their backs to the place where the law is deposited; and all 
the people sit rank before rank; so the faces of all the people are 
toward the sanctuary, and toward the elders ; and when the minister of 
the sanctuary standeth up to prayer, he standeth with his face toward 
the sanctuary, as do the rest of the people.” In the same order the first 
Christians sat with their faces toward the bishops and presbyters, first to 
hear the Scriptures read by the proper reader ; “then,” says Justin 
Martyr, “the reader sitting down, the president of the assembly stands 
up and makes a sermon of instruction and exhortation; after this 
is ended, we all stand up to prayers; prayers being ended, the bread, 
wine, and water are all brought forth ; then the president again praying 
and praising to his utmost ability, the people testify their consent by 
saying, Amen.” (Apol. 2.) “Here we have the Scriptures read by one 
appointed for that purpose, as in the synagogue; after which follows 
the word of exhortation by the president of the assembly, who answers 
to the minister of the synagogue; after this, public prayers are per- 
formed by the same person ; then the solemn acclamation of amen by the 
people, which was the undoubted practice of the synagogue.” (Stilling- 
jleet’s Irenicum.) Ordination of presbyters or elders is also from the 
Jews. Their priests were not ordained, but succeeded to their office 
by birth; but the rulers and elders of the synagogue received ordination 
by imposition of hands and prayer. 

Such was the model which the apostles followed in providing for the 
future regulation of the Churches they had raised up. They took it, 
not from the temple and its priesthood; for that was typical, and was 
then passing away. But they found in the institution of syna- 
gogues 2 plan admirably adapted to the simplicity and purity of Chris- 
tianity, one to which some of the first converts in most places were 
accustomed, and which was capable of being applied to the new dispen- 
sation without danger of Judaizing. It secured the assembling of the 
people on the Sabbath, the reading of the Scriptures, the preaching of 
sermons, and the offering of public prayer and thanksgiving. It pro- 
vided too for the government of the Church by a council of presbyters, 
ordained solemnly to their office by imposition of hands and prayer ; 
and it allowed of that presidency of one presbyter chosen by the others, 
which was useful for order and for unity, and by which age, piety, and 

gifts might preserve their proper influence in the Church. The advance 
from this state of Scriptural episcopacy to episcopacy under another 
form was the work of a later age. 

When the Gospel made its way into towns and villages, the con- 
cerns of the Christians in these places naturally fell under the cogni- 
zance and direction of the bishops of the neighbouring cities. Thus 
diocesses were gradually formed, comprehending districts of country, 
of different extent These diocesses were originally called =e 
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parishes, and the word dio:ysr, diocess, was not used in its modern 
sense till at least the fourth century; and when we find Ignatius 
describing it as the duty of a bishop, “to speak to each member of the 
Church dopaintely: to seek out all by name, even the slaves of peo 
sexes, and to advise every one of the flock in the affair of marriage,” 
diocesses, as one observes, must have been very limited, or the labour 
inconceivably great. 

* As Christianity increased and overspread all parts, and especially 
the cities of the empire, it was found necessary yet farther to enlarge 
the episcopal office ; and as there was commonly a bishop in every great 


city, so in the metropolis, (as the Romans called it.) the mother city of 


every province, (wherein they had courts of civil Judicature.) there was 


aN ARCHBISHOP OF a METROPOLITAN, who had ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over all the Churches within that province. He was superior to all 
the bishops within those limits ; to him it belonged to ordain or to ratify 
the elections and ordinations of all the bishops within his province, inso- 
much that without his confirmation they were looked upon as null and 
void. Once at least every year he was to summon the bishops under 
him to a synod, to inquire into and direct the ecclesiastical affairs within 
that province ; to inspect the lives and manners, the opinions and prin- 
ciples of his bishops; to admonish, reprove, and suspend them that 
were disorderly and irregular ; if any controversies or contentions hap- 
pened between any of them, he was to have the hearing and determina- 
fon of them; and indeed no matter of moment was done within the 
whole province, without first consulting him in the case. When this 
office of metropolitan first began, I find not; only this we are sure of, 
that the council of Nice, setiling the just rights and privileges of metro- 
poltian bishops, speaks of them as a thing of ancient date, ushering in the 
canon with an epyaia fy xpaterra, Let ancient customs still take place. 
The original of the msitiution seems to have been partly to comply 
with the people’s occasions, who oft resorted to the metropolis for des. 
patch of their affairs, and so might fitly discharge their civil and eccle. 
siastical both at once: and partly because of the great confluence of 
people to that city: that the bishop of it might have pre-eminence 
above the rest, and the honour of the Church bear some proportion to 
that of the state. 

“ After this sprang up another branch of the episcopal office, as much 
superior to that of metropolitans, as theirs was to ordinary bishops ; 
these were called prmtarss and parrrarcns, and had jurisdiction over 
many provinces. For the understanding of this, it is necessary to 
know, that when Christianity came to be fully settled in the world, they 


-contrived to model the external government of the Church, as nearas 


might be, to the civil government of the Roman empire ; the parallel is 
most exactly drawn by an ingenious person of our own nation; the sum 
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of it is this:—The whole empire of Rome was divided into thirteen 
diocesses, (so they called those divisions,) these contained about one hun. 
dred and twenty provinces, and every province several cities. Now, 
as in every city there was a temporal magistrate for the executing of 
Justice, and keeping the peace, both for that city and the towns round 
about it ; so was there also a bishop for spiritual order and government, 
whose jurisdiction was of like extent and latitude. In every province 
there was a proconsul or president, whose seat was usually at the metro. 
polis, or chief city of the province; and hither all inferior cities came 
for judgment in matters of importance. And in proportion to this there 
was in the same city an archbishop or metropolitan, for matters of 


ecclesiastical concernment. Lastly, in every diocess the emperors had 


their vicariz or lieutenants, who dwelt in the principal city of the dios 


* 


cess, where all imperial edicts were published, and from whence they _ 


were sent abroad into the several provinces, and where was the chief 
tribunal where all causes not determinable elsewhere, were decided. 
And, to answer this, there was in the same city a primate, to whom 
the last determination of all appeals from all the provinces in differences 
of the clergy, and the sovereign care of all the diocess for sundry points 
of spiritual government, did belong. This, in short, is the sum of the 
account which that learned man gives of this matter. So that the pa- 
triarch, as superior to the metropolitans, was to have under his jurisdic- 
tion not any one single province, but a whole diocess, (in the old Roman 
notion of that word,) consisting of many provinces. To him belonged 
the ordination of all the metropolitans that were under him, as also the 
summoning them to councils, the correcting and reforming the misde- 
meanors they were guilty of; and from his judgment and sentence, in 
things properly within his cognizance, there lay no appeal. To this I 
shall only add what Salmasius has noted, that as the diocess that was 


governed by the vicarius had many provinces under it, so the prefectus _ 


pretorio had several diocesses under him: and in proportion to this, 
probable it was, that patriarchs were first brought in, who, if not supe- 
rior to primates in jurisdiction and power, were yet in honour, by rea- 
son of the dignity of those cities where their sces were fixed, as at 
Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem.” (Cave’s 
Primitive Christianity.) 

Thus diocesan bishops, metropolitans, primates, patriarchs, and finally 
the pope, came in, which offices are considered as corruptions or im- 
provements ; as dictated by the necessities of the Church, or as instan- 
ces of worldly ambition; as of Divine right, or from Satan ; according 
to the different views of those who have written on such subjects. As 
to them all it may, however, be said, that, so far as they are pleaded for 
as of Divine right, they have no support from the New Testament ; and 
if they are placed upon the only ground on which they can be ag 
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ably discussed, that of neeessity and good polity, they must be tried by 
circumstances, and their claims of authority be so defined that it may be 
known how far they are compatible with those principles with which 
the New Testament abounds, although it contains no formal plan of 
Church government. The only Scriptural objection to episcopacy, as 
it is und in modern times, is its assumption of superiority of order, 
of an exclusive right to govern the pastors as well as the flock, and to 
ordain to the Christian ministry. These exclusive powers are by the 
New Te nt no where granted to bishops in distinction from presby- 
ters. government of pastors as well as people, was at first in the 
assembly of presbyters, who were individually accountable to that ruling 
body, and that whether they had a president or not. So also as to ordina- 
tion ; it wasa right in each, although used by several together, for better 
security ; and even when the presence of a bishop came to be thought 
necessary to the validity of ordination, the presbyters were not excluded. 
As for the argument from the succession of bishops from the times of 
the apostles, could the fact be made out, it would only trace diocesan 
bishops to the bishops of parishes; those, to the bishops of single 
Churches ; and bishops of a supposed superior order, to bishops who 
never thought themselves more than presiding presbyters, primi inter 
pares. This therefore would only show that an unscriptural assumption 
of distinct orders has been made, which that succession, if established, 
would refute. But the succession itself is imaginary. Even Epipha- 
nius, a bishop of the fourth century, gives this accoun things, “that 
the apostles were not able to settle all things at once. But according 
to the number of believers, and the qualifications for the different offices 
which those whom they found appeared to possess, they appointed in 
some places only a bishop and deacons ; in others presbyters and dea- 
cons ; in others a bishop, presbyters, and deacons :”—a statement fatal 
to the argument from succession. As for the pretended catalogues of 
bishops of the different Churches from the days of the apostles, exhibited 
by some ecclesiastical writers, they are filled up by forgeries and inven- 
tions of later times. Eusebius, more honest, begins his catalogue with 
declaring, that it is not easy to say who were the disciples of the apos- 
tles that were appointed to feed the Churches which they planted, ex- 
cepting only those whom we read of in the writings of St. Paul. 
Whether episcopacy may not be a matter of prudential regulation, is 
another question. We think it often may ; and that Churches are quite 
at liberty to adopt this mode, provided they maintain St. Jerome’s dis- 
tinction, that “bishops are greater than presbyters rather by custom 
than by appointment of the Lord, and that still the Church ought to be 
governed in common,” that is, by bishops and presbyters united. It was 
on this ground that Luther placed episcopacy,—as useful, though not 
of <7 right ; it was by admitting this liberty in Churches, that Cal. 
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vin and other divines of the Reformed Churches allowed episcopacy 


and diocesan Churches to be lawful, there being nothing to forbid such. 


an arrangement in Scripture, when placed on the principle of expedi- 
ency. Somedivines of the English Church have chosen to defend its epis- 
copacy wholly upon this ground, as alone tenable; and, admitting that 
it is safest to approach as near as possible to primitive practice, have 
proposed the restoration of presbyters as a senate to the bishop, the con- 
traction of diocesses, the placing of bishops in all great towns, and the 
holding of provincial synods ;—thus raising the presbyters to their ori- 
ginal rank, as the bishop’s “ compresbyters,” as Cyprian himself calls 
them, both in government and in ordinations. 

As to that kind of episcopacy which trenches upon no Scriptural prin- 
ciple, much depends upon circumstances, and the forms in which Chris- 


tian Churches exist. When a Church composes but one.congregation, — 


the minister is unquestionably a Scriptural bishop ; but he is, and can 
be, only bishop of the flock, episcopus gregis. Of this kind, it appears. 
from the extract given above from Epiphanius, were some of the primi- 
tive Churches, existing, probably, in the smaller and more remote places. 
Where a number of presbyters were ordained to one Church, these 
would, in their common assembly, have the oversight and government of 
each other as well as of the people; and, in this their collective capa- 
city, they would be episcopz gregis et pastorum. In this manner, epis- 
copacy, as implying the oversight and government both of ministers and 
their flocks, exists in Presbyterian Churches, and in all others, by what- 
ever name they are called, where ministers are subject to the discipline 
of assemblies of ministers who admit to the ministry by joint consent, 
and censure or remove those who are so appointed. When the ancient. 
presbyteries elected a bishop, he might remain, as he appears to have 
done for some time, the mere president of the assembly of presbyters, 
and their organ of administration ; or be constituted, as afterward, a dis- 
tinct governing power, although assisted by the advice of his presbyters. 
He was then in person an episcopus gregis et pastorum, and his official 
powers gave rise at length to the unfounded distinction of superior order. 
But abating this false principle, even diocesan episcopacy may be con- 
sidered as in many possible associations of Churches throughout a pro- 
vince, or a whole country, as an arrangement in some circumstances 
of a wise and salutary nature. Nor do the evils which arose in the 
Church of Christ appear so attributable to this form of government as 
to that too intimate connection of the Church with the state, which gave 
to the former a political character, and took it from under the salutary 
control of public opinion,—an evil greatly increased by the subsequent 
destruction of religious liberty, and the coercive interferences of the 
civil magistrate. ’ 
At the same time, it may be very well questioned, whether on. pres- 
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byters could lawfully surrender into the hands of a bishop their own 
rights of government and ordination without that security for their due 
~ administration which arises from the accountability of the administrator. 
"Phat these are rights which it is not imperative upon the individual pos- 
sessing them to exercise individually, appears to have the judgment of . 
_ the earliest antiquity, because the assembly of presbyters, which was 
_ probably co-existent with the ordination of several presbyters to one 
Church by the apostles, necessarily placed the exercise of the office of 
each under the direction and control of all. When therefore a bishop 
was chosen by the presbyters, and invested with the government, and 
the power of granting orders, so long as the presbyters remained his 
counsel, and nothing was done but by their concurrence, they were still 
parties to the mode in which their own powers were exercised, and were 
justifiable in placing the administration in the hands of one, who was 
still dependent upon themselves... In this way they probably thought _ 
that their own powers might be most efficiently and usefully exercised. 
Provincial and national synods or councils, exercising a proper superin- 
tendence over bishops when made even more independent of their pres- 
byters than was the case in the best periods of the primitive Church, 
might also, if meeting frequently and regularly, and as a part of an eccle- 
siastical system, afford the same security for good administration, and 
might justify the surrender of the exercise of their powers by the pres- 
byters. But when that surrender was formerly made, or is at any time 
made now in the constitution of Churches, to bishops, or’ ose bear- 
_ ing a similar office however designated, without security and control, 
either by making that office temporary and elective, or by the constitu- 
tion of synods or assemblies of the ministers of a large and united body 
of Christians for the purpose of supreme government, an office is created 
which has not only no countenance in Scripture, that of a bishop inde- 
pendent of presbyters, but one which implies an unlawful surrender of 
those powers, on the part of the latter, with which they were invested, 
not for their own sakes, but for the benefit of the Church; and which 
they could have no authority to divest themselves of and to transfer, with- 
out retaining the power of counselling and controlling the party charged 
with the administration of them. In other words, presbyters have a right, 
under proper regulations, to appoint another to administer for them, or 
to consent to such an arrangement when they find it already existing , 
“but they have no power to divest themselves of these rights and duties 
_ absolutely. If these principles be sound, modern episcopacy, in many 
Churches, is objectionable in other respects than as it assumes an un- 
scriptural distinction of order. ; 
The following is a liberal concession on the subject of episcopacy, 


from a strenuous defender of that form of government as it exists in the 
Church of England :— 
2 
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“Tt is not contended that the bishops, priests, and deacons, of Eng- 
land, are at present precisely the same that bishops, presbyters, and : 
deacons, were in Asia Minor seventeen hundred years ago. We only | 
maintain that there have always been bishops, priests, and deacons, in 
the Christian Church, since the days of the apostles, with different — 
powers and functions, it is allowed, in different countries and at dif- * 
ferent periods; but the general principles and duties which have re- .. 
spectively characterized these clerical orders, have been essentially the’ 
same at all times, and in all places; and the variations which they 
have undergone, have only been such as have ever belonged to all per- 
sons in public situations, whether civil or ecclesiastical, and which are 
indeed inseparable from every thing in which mankind are concerned 
in this transitory and fluctuating world. 

“T have thought it right to take this general view of the ministerial 

fa office, and to make these observations upon the clerical orders subsist- 
ing in this kingdom, for the purpose of pointing out the foundation and 
principles of Church authority, and of showing that our ecclesiastical 
establishment is as nearly conformable, as change of circumstances will 
permit, to the practice of the primitive Church. But, though I flatter 
myself that I have proved episcopacy to be an apostolical institution, yet 
I readily acknowledge that there is no precept in the New Testament 
which commands that every Church should be governed by bishops. 
No Chureh ‘an exist without some government; but though there must 
be rules and orders for the proper discharge of the offices of public 
worship, though there must be fixed regulations concerning the appoint- — 
ment of ministers, and though a subordination among them is expedient 
in the highest degree, yet it does not follow that all these things must be 
precisely the same in every Christian country; they may vary with the 
other varying circumstances of human society, with the extent of a 
country, the manners of its inhabitants, the nature of its civil govern- 
ment, and many other peculiarities which might be specified. As it has 
not pleased our almighty Father to prescribe any particular form of 
civil government for the security of temporal comforts to his rational 
creatures, so neither has he prescribed any particular form of ecclesi- 
astical polity as absolutely necessary to the attainment of eternal hap- 
piness. But he has, in the most explicit terms, enjoined obedience to all 
governors, whether civil or ecclesiastical, and whatever may be their 
denomination, as essential to the character of a true Christian, Thus 
the Gospel only lays down general principles, and leaves the application + 
of them to men as free agents.” (Bishop Tomline’s Elements.) 

Bishop Tomline, however, and the high Episcopalians of the Church 
of England, contend for an original distinction in the office and order of 
bishops and presbyters, in which notion they are contradicted by one 
who may be truly called the founder of the Church of England, ee 
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bishop Cranmer, who says, “The bishops and priests were at one time, 
and were not two things; but both one office in the beginning of 


_ Christ’s religion.” (Stillingfleet’s Irenicum, p. 392.) 


On the subject of raz Cuurcu itself, opinions as opposite or vary- 


: ing as possible have been held, down from that of the papists, who 


contend for its visible unity throughout the world under a visible head, 
‘to that of the Independents, who. consider ie universal Church as 
composed of congregational Churches, each perfect specif ee en- 
tirely independent of every other. 

The first opinion is manifestly contradicted by the fe 3 the 
apostles, who, while they teach that there is but one Church, composed 
of believers throughout the world, think it not at all inconsistent with this 
to speak of “the Churches of Judea,” “ of Achaia,” “ the seven Churches 
of Asia,” “the Church at Ephesus,” &c. Among themselves the apostles 
had no common head; but planted Churches and gave directions for 
their government, in most cases without any apparent correspondence 
with each other. The popish doctrine is certainly not found in their 
writings, and so far were they from making provision for the govern- 
ment of this one supposed Church, by the appointment of one visible and 
exclusive head, that they provide for the future government of the re- 
spective Churches raised up by them, in a totally different manner, that 
is, by the ordination of ministers for each Church, who are indifferently 
called bishops, and presbyters, and pastors. The only unity of which 
they speak is the unity of the whole Church in Christ, the invisible Head, 
by faith } and the unity produced by “ fervent love toward each other.” 
Nor has the popish doctrine of the visible unity of the Church any 
countenance from early antiquity. The best ecclesiastical historians 


‘have showed, that, through the greater part of the second century, 


“the Christian Churches were independent of each other. Each 
Christian assembly was a little state governed by its own laws, which 
were either enacted, or at least approved by the society. But in pro- 
cess of time, all-the Churches of a province were formed into one 
large ecclesiastical body, which, like confederate states, assembled at 
certain times in order to deliberate about the common interests of the 
whole.” (Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, cent. 2, chap. ii.) So far 
indeed this union of Churches appears to have been a wise and useful 
arrangement, although afterward it was carried to an injurious ex- 
treme, until finally it gave birth to the assumptions of the bishop of 
Rome, as universal bishop ; a claim, however, which when most success- 
ful, was but partially submitted to, the Eastern Churches having always 
maintained their independence. No very large association of Churches 
of any kind existed till toward the close of the second century, which 
sufficiently refutes the papal argument from antiquity. 

ae independence of the early Christian Churches does not, however, 
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appear to have resembled that of the Churches which in modern times 
are called Independent. During the lives of the apostles and evangelists, 
they were certainly subject to their counsel and control, which proves — 
that the independency of separate societies was not the first form of the 
Church. It may, indeed, be allowed, that some of the smaller and more | 
insulated Churches might, after the death of the apostles and evangeli ¢ 
retain this form for some considerable time ; but the larger Chel } 
in the chief cities, and those planted in populous neighbourhoods, had ~ 
many presbyters, and as the members multiplied, they had several sepa- 
rate assemblies or congregations, yet all under the same common 
government. And when Churches were raised up in the neighbourhood 

of cities, the appointment of chorepiscopi, or country bishops, and of 
visiting presbyters, both actingyunder the presbytery of the city, with its 
bishop at its head, is sufficiently in proof, that the ancient Churches, 
especially the larger and more prosperous of them, existed in that form, 
which in modern times we should call a religious connection, subject to 

a common government. ‘This appears to have arisen out of the very 
circumstance of the merease of the Church, through the zeal of the first 
Christians ; and in the absence of all direction by the apostles, that 
every new society of believers raised should be formed into an inde- 
pendent Church, it was doubtless much more in the spirit of the very 
first discipline exercised by the apostles and evangelists, (when none 
of the Churches were independent, but remained under the government 

of those who had been chiefly instrumental in raising them up,) to 
place themselves under a common inspection, and to unite the weak with 
the strong, and the newly converted with those who were “in Christ 
before them.” There was also in this, greater security afforded both 
for the continuance of wholesome doctrine, and of godly discipline. 

The persons appointed to feed and govern the Church of Christ being, 
then, as we haye seen, those who are called “ pastors,” a word which 
imports both care and government, two other subjects claim our atten- 
tion,—the share which the body of the people have in their own govern. 
ment by their pastors, and the objects toward which the power of govern. 
ment, thus established, in the Church, is‘legitimately directed. 

As to the first, some preliminary observations may be necessary. 

1. When Churches are professedly connected with, and exclusively 
patronized and upheld by, the state, questions of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment arise, which are of greater perplexity and difficulty than when they 
are left upon their original ground, as voluntary and spiritual associa- 

‘tions. The state will not exclusively recognize ministers without main- 
taining some control over their functions; and will not lend its aid to 
enforce the canons of an established Church, without reserving to itself 
some right of appeal, or of interposition. Hence a contest between the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers often springs up, and one at aay as 
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rally feels itself to be fettered by the other. When an established, 
Church is perfectly tolerant, and the state allows freedom of dissent 
and separation from it without penalties, these evils are much miti- 
gated. But it is not my design to ¢onsider a Church as at all allied 
with the state; but as deriving nothing from it except protection, and 
that general countenance which the influence of a government, pro- 
fessing Christianity and recognizing its laws, must afford. 

2. The only view in which the sacred writers of the New Testament 
appear to have contemplated the Churches, was that of associations 
founded upon conviction of the truth of Christianity, and the obligatory 
nature of the commands of Christ. They considered the pastors as 
dependent for their support upon the free contributions of the people ; 
and the people as bound to sustain, love, and obey them in all things. 
lawful, that is, in all things agreeable to the doctrine they had received 
in the Scriptures, and, in things indifferent, to pay respectful deference 
to them. They enjoined it upon the pastors to “rule well,” “diligently,” — 
and with fidelity, in executing the directions they had given them ;— 
to silence all teachers of false doctrines, and their adherents ;—to re- 
prove unruly and immoral members of the Church, and, if incorrigible, 
to put them away. On the other hand, should any of their pastors or 
teachers err in doctrine, the people are enjoined not “ to receive them,” 
to “turn away” from them, and not even to bid them “God speed.” 
The rule which forbids Christians “to eat,” that is, to communicate at 
the Lord’s table with an immoral “brother,” held, of course, good, when 
that brother was a pastor. ‘Thus pastors were put by them under the 
influence of the public opinion of the Churches; and the remedy of 
separating from them, in manifest defections of doctrine and morals, was 
afforded to the sound members of a Church, should no power exist, able 
or inclined to silence the offending pastor and his party. In all this, 
principles were recognized, which, had they not been in future times 

lost sight of or violated, would have done much, perhaps every thing, to 
preserve some parts of the Church, at least, in soundness of faith, and 
purity of manners, A perfect religious liberty is always supposed by 
the apostles to exist among Christians; no compulsion of the civil power 
is any where assumed by them as the basis of their advices or directions; 
no binding of the members to one Church, without liberty to join an- 
other, by any ties but those involved in moral considerations, of sufficient 
weight, however, to prevent the evils of faction and schism. It was this 
which created a natural and competent check upon the ministers of the 
Church ; for being only sustained by the opinion of the Churches, they . 
could not but have respect to it; and it was this which gave to the sound 
part of a fallen Church the advantage of renouncing, upon sufficient and 
well-weighed grounds, their communion with it, and of kindling up the 
light of a pure ministry and a holy discipline, by forming a separate asso. 
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ciation, bearing its testimony against errors in doctrine, and failures in 
practice. Nor is it to be conceived, that, had this simple principle of 
perfect religious liberty been left unviolated through subsequent ages, 
the Church could ever have become’so corrupt, or with such difficulty 
and slowness have been recovered from its fall. This ancient Christian 
liberty has happily been restored in a few parts of Christendom. 

3. In places where now the comniunion with particular Churches, 
as to human authority, is perfectly voluntary, and liberty of conscience 
is unfettered, it often happens that questions of Church government 
are argued on the assumption. that the governing power in such 
Churches is of the same character, and tends to the same results, as 
where it is connected with civil influence, and is upheld by the power 
of the state. : 

Nothing can be more fallacious, and no instrument has been so power- 
ful as this in the hands of the restless and factious, to delude the unwary. 
Those who possess the governing power in such Churches, are always 
under the influence of public opinion to an extent. unfelt in establishments. 
They can enforce nothing felt to be oppressive to the members in general 
without dissolving the society itself; and their utmost power extends 
to excision from the body, which, unlike the sentences of excommuni- 
cation in state Churches, is wholly unconnected with civil penalties. If, 
then, a resistance is created to any regulations among the major part 
of any such religious community, founded on a sense of their injurious 
operation, or to the manner of their enforcement ; and if that feeling be 
the result of a settled conviction, and not the effervescence of temporary 
mistake and excitement, a change must necessarily ensue, or the body 
at large be disturbed or dissolved : if, on the other hand, this feeling be 

.the work of a mere faction, partial tumults or separation may take 
place, and great moral evil may result to the factious parties, but the 
body will retain its communion, which will be a sufficient proof that 
the governing power has been the subject of ungrounded and unchari- 
table attack, since otherwise the people at large must have felt the evils 
of the general regulations or administration complained of. The very 
terms often used in the grand controversy arising out of the struggle 
for the establishment of religious liberty with national and intolerant 
Churches, are not generally appropriate to such discussions as may 
arise in voluntary religious societies, although they are often employed, 
either carelessly or ad captandum, to serve the purposes of faction. 

4. It is also an important general observation, that, in settling the 
government of a Church, there are pre-existent laws of Christ, which 
it is not in the option of any to receive or to reject. Under whatever 
form the governing power is arranged, it is so bound to execute ali the 
rules left by Christ and his apostles, as to doctrine, worship, the sacra- 
ments, and discipline, honestly interpreted, that it is not at ar ts 
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take that office, or. to continue to exercise it, if by any restrictions 
imposed upon it, ‘it is orovented from carrying these laws into effect. 
‘As in the state, so in the Church, government is an ordinance of God; 
and as it is imperative upon rulers in the state to be “a terror to evil 
doers, and a praise to them that do well,” so also is it imperative upon 
the rulers of the Church to banish strange doctrines, to uphold God’s 
ordinances, to reprove and rebuke, and, finally, to put away evil doers. 
The spirit in which this is to be done is also prescribed. It is to be 
done in the spirit of meekness, and with long suffering; but the work 
must be done upon the responsibility of the pastors to Him who has 
commissioned them for this purpose ; and they have a right to require 
from the people, that in this office and ministry they should not only 
not be obstructed, but affectionately and zealously aided, as ministering 
in these duties, sometimes painful, not for themselves, but for the good 
of the whole. With respect to the members of a Church, the same 
remark is applicable as to the members of a state. It is not matter of 
option with them whether they will be under government according to 
the laws of Christ or not, for that is imperative’; government in both 
cases being of Divine appointment. They have, on the other hand, the 
right to full security, that they shall be governed by the laws of Christ ; 
and they have a right too to establish as many guards against human 
infirmity and passion in those who are “ set over them,” as may be pru- 
dently devised, provided these are not carried to such an extent as to be 
obstructive to the legitimate Scriptural discharge of their duties. The true 
view of the case appears to be, that the government of the Church is in 
its pastors, open to various modifications as to form ; and that it is to be 
conducted with such a concurrence of the people, as shall constitute a 
sufficient guard against abuse, and yet not prevent the legitimate and 
efficient exercise of pastoral duties, as these duties are stated in the 
Scriptures. ‘This original authority in the pastors, and concurrent 
consent in the people, may be thus applied to particular cases :— 

1. As to the ordination of ministers. If we consult the New Testa- 
ment, this office was never conveyed by the people. The apostles were 
ordained by our Lord; the evangelists, by the apostles; the elders in 
every Church, both by apostles and evangelists. The passage which 
has been chiefly urged by those who would originate the ministry from 
the people, is Acts xiv, 23, where the historian, speaking of St. Paul 
and Barnabas, says, “ And when they had ordained (xetporovicarrec) 
elders in every Church, and had prayed with fasting, they commended 
them to the Lord.” Here, because yewporovew originally signified to 
choose by way of suffrage, some have argued that these elders were 
appointed by the suffrages of the people. Long, however, before the 
time of St. Luke, this word was used for simple designation, without any 


— to election by suffrages; and so it is employed by St. Luke 
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_ himself in the same book, Acts x, 41, “ Witnesses foreappointed of 
God,” where of course the suflrages of men are out of the question. It 
is also fatal to the argument drawn from the text, that the act implied 
in the word, whatever it might be, was not the act of the people, but that 
of Paul and Barnabas. Even the deacons, whose appointment is 
mentioned Acts vi, although “looked out” by the disciples as men of 
honest report, did not enter upon their office till solenmly “ appointed” 
thereto by the apostles. Nothing is clearer in the New Testament, 
than that all the candidates for the ministry were judged of by those 
who had been placed in that office themselves, and received their ap- 
pointment from them. Such too was the practice of the primitive 
Churches after the death of both apostles and evangelists. Presbyters, 
who during the life of the apostles had the power of ordination, (for they 
laid their hands upon Timothy,) continued to perform that office in dis. 
charge of one solemn part of their duty, to perpetuate the ministry, and 
to provide for the wants of the Churches. In the times of the apostles, 
who were endued with special gifts, the concurrence of the people was 
not, perhaps, always formally taken ; but the directions to Timothy and 
Titus imply a reference to the judgment of the members of the Church, 
beeause from them only it could be learned whether the party fixed upon 
for ordination possessed those qualifications without which ordination 
was prohibited. When the Churches assumed a more regular form, 
“ the people were always present at ordinations, and ratified the action 
with their approbation and consent. To this end the bishop was wont 
before every ordination to publish the names of those who were to have 
holy orders conferred upon them, that so the people, who best knew 
their lives and conversation, might interpose if they had any thing mate- 
rial to object against them.” (Cave’s Primitive Christianity.) Some- 
times also they nominated them by suffrages, and thus proposed them 
for ordination. The mode in which the people shall be made a concur- 
rent party is matter of prudential regulation ; but they had an early, and 
certainly a reasonable right to a voice in the appointment of their 
ministers, although the power of ordination was vested in ministers 
alone, to be exercised on their responsibility to Christ. Pt 
2. As to the laws by which the Church is to be governed. So far 
as they are manifestly laid down in the word of God, and not regulations 
judged to be subsidiary thereto, it is plain that the rulers of a Church 
are bound to execute them, and the people to obey them. They cannot 
be matter of compact on either side, except as the subject of a mutual 4) 
and solemn engagement to defer to them without any modification oF , 
appeal to any other standard. . ’ 
Every Church declares in some way, how it understands the doctrine 
and the disciplinary laws of Christ. This declaration as to doctrine, im 


modern times, is made by confessions or articles of faith, in which, if 
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fundamental error is found, the evil rests upon the head of that Church 
collectively, and upon the members individually, every one of whom is 
bound to try all doctrines by the Holy Scriptures, and cannot support an 
acknowledged system of error without guilt. As to discipline, the man- 
ner in which a Church provides for public worship, the publication of 
the Gospel, the administration of the sacraments, the instruction of the 
ignorant, the succour of the distressed, the admonition of the disorderly, 
and the excision of offenders, (which are all points on which the New 
Testament has issued express injunctions,) is its declaration of the 
manner in which it interprets those injunctions, which also it does on its 
own collective responsibility, and that of its members. If, however, we 
take for illustration of the subject before us, a Church at least substan- 
tially right in this its interpretation of doctrine, and of the laws of Christ 
as to general, and what we may call, for distinction’s sake, moral dis- 
cipline ; these are the first principles upon which this Church is founded. 
It is either an apostolic Church, which has retained primitive faith and 
discipline ; or it has subsequently been collected into a new communion, 
on account of the fall of other Churches; and has placed itself, accord. 
ing to its own conviction, upon the basis of primitive doctrine and dis- 
cipline as found in the Scriptures. On this ground either the pastors 
and people met and united at first ; or the people, converted to faith and 
holiness by the labours of one or more pastors, holding, as they believe, 
these Scriptural views, placed themselves under the guidance of these 
pastors, and thus formed themselves into a Church state, which was 
their act of accession to these principles. It is clear, therefore, that by 
this very act, they bind themselves to comply with the original terms 
of the communion into which they have entered, and that they have as 
to these doctrines, and as to these disciplinary laws of Christ, which 
are to be preached and enforced, no rights of control over ministers, 
which shall prevent the just exercise of their office in these respects. 
They have a right to such regulations and checks as shall secure, in 
the best possible way, the just and faithful exercise of that office, and 
the honest and impartial use of that power ; but this is the limit of their 


right ; and every system of suffrages, or popular concurrence, which, 


under pretence of guarding against abuse of ministerial authority, makes 
its exercise absolutely and in all cases dependent upon the consent of 
those over whom it extends, goes beyond that limit, and invades the 
right of pastoral government, which the New Testament has established. 
It brings, in a word, the laws of Christ into debate, which yet the mem. 
bers profess to have received as their rule; and it claims to put into 
commission those duties which pastors are charged by Christ personally 
to exercise. The Apostle Paul, had the incestuous person at Corinth 
denied the crime, and there had been any doubtfulness as to the fact, 
woul aay have taken the opinion of the elders of that Church 
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and others upon that fact ; but when it became a question whether the 
laws of Christ’s discipline should be exercised or not, he did not feel 
himself concluded by the sense of the whole Corinthian Church, which 
was in favour of the offender continuing in communion with them; but 
he instantly reproved them for their laxity, and issued the sentence of 
excision, thereby showing that an obvious law of Christ was not to be 
subjected to the decision of a majority. 


This view indeed supposes, that such a society, like almost al) the- 


Churches ever known, has admitted in the first instance, that the power 
of admission into the Church, of reproof, of exhortation, and of excision 
from it, subject to various guards against abuses, is in the pastors of a 
Church. ‘There are some who have adopted a different opinion, sup- 
posing that the power of administering the discipline of Christ must be 
conveyed by them to their ministers, and is to be wholly controlled by 
their suffrages ; so that there is in these systems, not a provision of 
counsel against possible errors in the exercise of authority ; nota guard 
against human infirmity or viciousness; not a reservation of right to 
determine upon the fitness of the cases to which the laws of Christ are 
applied; but a claim of co-administration as to these laws themselves, 
or rather an entire administration of them through the pastor, as a 
passive agent of their will. Those who adopt these views are bound to 
show that this is the state of things established in the New Testament. 
That it is not, appears plain from the very term “ pastors,” which 
imports both care and government; mild and affectionate government 
indeed, but still government. Hence the office of shepherd is applied 
to describe the government of God, and the government of kings. It 
appears too, from other titles given, not merely to apostles, but to the 
presbyters they ordained and placed over the Churches. They are 
called nyovzevor, rulers ; eticxoro1, overseers ; apocotwrec, those who pre- 
side. They are commended for “ruling well ;” and they are directed 
“to charge,” “ to reprove,” “ to rebuke,” “ to watch,” “to silence,” “to 
putaway.” The very “account” they must give to God, in connection 
with the discharge of these duties, shows that their office and responsi- 
bility was peculiar and personal, and much greater than that of any 
private member of the Church, which it could not be if they were the 
passive agents only in matters of doctrine and discipline of the will of 
the whole. . To the double duty of feeding and exercising the oversight 
of the flock, a special reward is also promised when the “ Cheef Shep- 
herd shall appear,”—a title of Christ, which shows that as the pastoral 
office of feeding and ruling is exercised by Christ supremely, so it is 
exercised by his ministers in both branches subordinately. Finally, the 
exhortations to Christians to “ obey them that have the rule over them,” 
and to “submit” to them, and “to esteem them very highly for their 
works’ sake,” and to “ remember them ;”—all show that the ministerial 
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office is not one of mere agency, sais the absolute direction of the votes 
of the collected Church. 

3. With respect to other disciplinary regulations, supposed by any 
religious society to be subsidiary to the great and Scriptural ends of 
Church communion, these appear to be matters of mutual agreement, 
and are capable of modification by the mutual consent of ministers and 
people, under their common responsibility to Christ, that they are done 
advisedly, with prayer, with reference to the edification of the Church, 
and so as not to infringe upon, but to promote, the influence of the doc- 
trines, duties, and spirit of the Gospel. The consent of the people to all 
such regulations, either tacitly by their adoption of them, or more ex- 
pressly through any regular meetings of different officers, who may be 
regarded as acquainted with, and representing the sentiments of the 
whole; as also by the approval of those aged, wise, and from different 
causes, influential persons, who are to be found in all societies and who 
are always, whether in office or not, their natural guardians, guides, and 
representatives, is necessary to confidence and harmony, and a proper 
security for good and orderly government. It is thus that those to 
whom the government or well ordering of the Church is committed, 
and those upon whom their influence and Scriptural authority exert 
themselves, appear to be best brought into a state of harmony and mu- 
tual confidence ; and that abundant security is afforded against all mis- 
rule, seeing that in a voluntary communion, and where perfect liberty 
exists for any member to unite himself to other Churches, or for any 
number of them to arrange themselves into a new community, subject 
however to the moral cautions of the New Testament against the schis- 
matic spirit, it can never be the interest of those with whom the regula- 
tion of the affairs of a Church is lodged, voluntarily to adopt measures 
which can be generally felt to be onerous and injurious, nor is it prac- 
ticable to persevere in them. In this method of bringing in the con- 
currence of the people, all assemblages of whole societies, or very 
large portions of them, are avoided,—a popular form of Church govern- 
ment, which, however it were modified so as best to accord with the 
Scriptural authority of ministers, could only be tolerable in very small 
isolated societies, and that in the times of their greatest simplicity and 
love. ‘To raise into legislators and censors all the members ofa Church, 
the young, the ignorant, and the inexperienced, is to do them great injury. 
It is the sure way to foster debates, contentions, and self confidence, to 
open the door to intrigue and policy, to tempt forward and conceited 
men to become a kind of religious demagogues, and entirely to destroy 
the salutary influence of the aged, experienced, and gifted members, by 
referring every decision to members and suffrages, and placing all that 


is good and venerable, and influential among the members themselves, 
at the feet of a democracy. 
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4. As to the power of admission into the Church, that is clearly with 
ministers, to whom the office of baptism is committed, by which the door 
is opened into the Church universal; and as there can be no visible 
communion kept up with the universal Church, except by communion 
with some particular Church, the admission into that particular com- 


taunion must be in the hands of ministers, because it is one of the duties | 


of their office, made such by the Scripture itself, to enjoin this mode of 
confessing Christ, by assembling with his saints in worship,by submitting 
to discipline, and by “ showing forth his death” at the Lord’s Supper. 
We have, however, already said, that the members of a Church, al- 
though they have no right to obstruct the just exercise of this power, 
have the right to prevent its being unworthily exercised ; and their con- 
currence with the admission, tacit or declared, according to their usages, 


is an arrangement, supported by analogies, drawn from the New Testa- 


ment, and from primitive antiquity. The expulsion of unworthy mem- 
bers, after admonition, devolves upon those to whom the EE ation 
of the sacraments, the signs of communion, is entrusted, and therefore 
upon ministers, for this reason, that as “shepherds” of the flock under 
the “ Chief Shepherd,” they are charged to carry his laws into effect. 
These laws, it is neither with them nor with the people to modify ;_ they 
are already declared by superior authority; but the determination of the 
facts of the case to which they are to be applied, is matter of mutual 
investigation and decision, in order to prevent an erring or an improper 
exercise of authority. That such investigation should take place, not 
before the assembled members of a society, but before proper and select 
tribunals, appears net only an obviously proper, but, in many respects, 
a necessary regulation. hy : f 
The trial of unworthy ministers remains to be noticed, which, where- 


ever a number of religious societies exist as one Church, having there 


fore many pastors, is manifestly most safely placed in the hands of those 
pastors themselves, and that not only because the official acts of censure 
and exclusion lie with them, but for other reasons also. It can scarcely 
happen that a minister should be under accusation, except in some very 
particular cases, but that, from his former influence, at least with a part 
of the people, some faction would be found to support him. In propor- 
tion to the ardour of this feeling, the other party would be excited to 
undue severity and bitterness. To try such a case before a whole 
society, there would not only be the same objection as in the case of 
private members; but the additional one, that parties would be more cer- 
tainly formed, and be still more violent. If he must be arraigned then 
before some special tribunal, the most fitting is that of his brethren, pro- 
vided that the parties accusing have the right to bring on such a trial 
apon exhibition of probable evidence, and to prosecute it without ob. 
struction. In Churches whose ministers are thrown solely a the 
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public opinion of the society, and exist as such only by their character, 
this is ordinarily a sufficient guard against the toleration of improper 
conduct; while it removes the trial from those whose excitement for or 
against the accused might on either side be unfavourable to fair and 
equitable decision, and to the peace of the Church. 

The above remarks contain but a sketch of those principles of Church 
government which appear to be contained in, or to be suggested by, the 
New Testament. ‘They still leave much liberty to Christians to adopt 
them in detail to the circumstances in which they are placed. The 
offices to be created; the meetings necessary for the management of 
the various affairs of the Church, spiritual and financial ; the assembling 


of ministers in larger or smaller numbers for counsel, and for oversight 


of each other, and of the Churches to which they belong, are all mat- 
ters of this kind, and are left to the suggestions of wisdom and piety. 
The extent to which distinct societies of Christians shall associate in 
one ao icbe a common government, appears also to be a matter 
of prudence and of circumstances. In the primitive Church we see 
different societies in a city and its neighbourhood under the common 
government of the assembly of presbyters ;. and afterward these grew 
into provincial Churches, of greater or smaller extent. In modern times, 
we have similar associations in the form of national Churches, Episcopal 
or Presbyterian ; and of Churches existing without any recognition of 
the state at all, and forming smaller or larger communities, from the 
union of a few societies, to the union of societies throughout a whole 
country ; holding the same doctrines, practising the same modes of 
worship, and placing themselves under a common code of laws and a 
common government. But whatever be the form they take, they are 
bound to respect, and to model themselves by, the principles of Church 
communion and of Church discipline which are contained in the New 
Testament ; and they will be fruitful in holiness and usefulness, so long 
as they conform to them, and so long as those forms of administration 
are conscientiously preferred which appear best adapted to prserve and 
to diffuse sound doctrine, Christian practice, spirituality, and charity. 
‘That discipline is defective and bad in itself, or it is ill administered, 
which does not accomplish these ends ; and that is best which best pro- 
motes them. 

The Enps to which Church authority is legitimately directed remain 
to be briefly considered. 

The first is, the preservation and the publication of “ sound doctrine.” 
Against false doctrines, and the men “of corrupt minds” who taught 
them, the sermons of Christ, and the writings of the apostles, abound in 
cautions; and since St. Paul lays it down asa rule, as to erring teach- 
ers, that their “ mouths must be stopped,” this implies, that the power of 
declaring what sound doctrine is, and of silencing false teachers, was 
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confided by the apostles to the future Church. By systematic writers 
this has been called potestas doynarixy ; which, abused by the ambition 
of man forms no small part of that antichristian usurpation which cha- 
racterizes the Church ef Rome. Extravagant as are her claims, so that 
she brings in her traditions as of equal authority with the inspired writ- 
ings, and denies to men the right of private judgment, and of trying her 
dogmas by the test of the Holy Scriptures; there is a sober sense in 
which this power may be taken. The great Protestant principle, that 
the Holy Scriptures are the only standard of doctrine ; that the doctrines 
of every Church must be proved out of them; and that to this standard 
every individual member has the right of bringing them, in order to the 
confirmation of his own faith, must be held inviolate, if we would not 
see Divine authority displaced by human. Since, however, men may 
come to different conclusions upon the meaning of Scripture, it has been 
the practice from primitive times to declare the sense in which Scrip- 
ture is understood by collective assemblies of ministers, and by the 
Churches united with them, in order to the enforcement of such inter- 
pretations upon Christians generally, by the influence of learning, 
piety, numbers, and solemn deliberation. The reference of the question 
respecting circumcision by the Church at Antioch to “ the apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem,” is the first instance of this, though with this pecu- 
liarity, that, in this case, the decision was given under plenary inspira- 
tion, While one of the apostles lived, an appeal could be made to him 
in like manner when any doctrinal novelty sprung up in the Church. 
After their death, smaller or larger councils, composed of the public 
teachers of the Churches, were resorted to, that they might pronounce 
upon these differences of opinion, and by their authority confirm the 
-faithful, and abash the propagators of error. Still later, four councils, 
called general, from the number of persons assembled in them from 
various parts of Christendom, have peculiar eminence. The council 
of Nice, in the fourth century, which condemned the Arian heresy, and 
formed that Scriptural and important formulary called the Nicene Creed; 
the council of Constantinople, held at the end of the same century, which 
condemned the errors of Macedonius, and asserted the Divinity and per- 
sonality of the Holy Ghost ; and the councils of Ephesus and Chalce- 
don, about the middle of the fifth century, which censured the opinions 
of Nestorius and Eutyches. At Nice it was declared that the Son is 
truly God, of the same substance with the Father; at Constantinople, 
that the Holy Ghost is also truly God; at Ephesus, that the Divine 
nature was truly united to the human in Christ, in one person; at Chal- 
cedon, that both natures remained distinct, and that the human nature 
was not lost or absorbed in the Divine. The decisions of these councils, 
both from their antiquity and from the manifest conformity of their deci- 
_ sions on these points to the Holy Scriptures, have been received to this 
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- day in what have been called the orthodox Churches, throughout the 


world. On general councils, the Romish Church has been divided as 
to the questions, whether infallibility resides in them, or in the pope, or 
in the pope when at their head. Protestants cut this matter short by 
acknowledging that they have erred, and may err, being composed of 
fallible men, and that they have no authority but as they manifestly agree 
with the Scriptures. To the above-mentioned councils they have in gene- 
ral always paid great deference, as affording confirmation of the plain 
and literal sense of Scripture on the points in question ; but on no other 
ground. “Things ordained by general councils as necessary to salva- 
tion, have neither strength nor authority, unless it may be declared they 
be taken out of Holy Scripture.” (Twenty-first Article of the Church 
of England.) The manner in which the respective Churches of the 
reformation declared their doctrinal interpretation of the Scriptures on 
the leading points of theology, was by confessions and articles of faith, 
and by the adoption of ancient or primitive creeds. With reference to 
this practice, no doubt it is, that the Church of England declares in her 
twentieth article, that “the Church hath authority in controversies of 
faith ;” but qualifies the tenet by adding, “and yet it is not lawful for 
the Church to ordain any thing that is contrary to God’s word written ;” 
in which there is a manifest recognition of the right of all who have 
God’s word in their hands, to make use of it in order to try what any 
Church “ ordains,” as necessary to be believed. This authority of a 
Church in matters of doctrine appears then to be reduced to the follow- 
ing particulars, which, although directly opposed to the assumptions of 
the Church of Rome, are of great importance :—1. To declare the sense 
in which it interprets the language of Scripture on all the leading doc- 
trines of the Christian revelation; for to contend, as some have done, 
that no creeds or articles of faith are proper, but that belief in the Scrip- 
tures only ought to be required, would be to destroy all doctrinal dis- 
tinctions, since the most perverse interpreters of Scripture profess to 
believe the words of Scripture. 2. To require from all its members, 
with whom the right of private judgment is by all Protestant Churches 
left inviolate, to examine such declarations of faith professing to convey 
the sense of Scripture with modesty and proper respect to those grave 
and learned assembliesin which all these points have been weighed with 
deliberation; receiving them as guides to truth, not implicitly, it is true, 
but still with docility and humility. “Great weight and deference is 
due to such decisions, and every man that finds his own thoughts differ 
from them ought to examine the matter over again with much attention 
and care, freeing himself all he can from prejudice and obstinacy, with 
a just distrust of his own understanding, and an humble respect to the 
judgment of his superiors, This is due to the consideration of peace 


and union, and to that authority which the Church has to maintain it ; 
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but if, after all possible methods of inquiry, a man cannot master his 
thoughts, or make them agree with the public decisions, his conscience 
- is not under bonds, since this authority is not absolute, nor grounded 
upon a promise of infallibility.” (Burnet.) ‘8. To silence within its own 
pale the preaching of all doctrines contrary to the received standards. 
On this every Church has a right to insist which sincerely believes that 
contrary doctrines to its own are fundamental or dangerous errors, and 
which is thereby bound both to keep its members from their contamina- 
tion, and also to preserve them from those distractions and controver- 
sies to which the preaching of diverse doctrines by its ministers would 
inevitably lead. Nor is there any thing in the exercise of this authority 
contrary to Christian liberty, since the members of any communion, and 
especially the ministers, know beforehand the terms of fellowship with 
the Churches: whose confessions of faith are thus made public ; and be- 
cause also, where conscience is unfettered by public law, they are nei- 
ther prevented from enjoying their own opinions in peace, nor from 
propagating them in other assemblies. 

The second end is, the forming of such regulations for the conduct 
of its ministers, officers, and members, as shall establish a common or- 
der for worship ; facilitate the management of the affairs of the com- 
munity, spiritual, economical, and financial; and give a right direction 
to the general conduct of the whole society. This in technical language 
is called potestas dvaraxrixy, and consists in making canons, or rules, for 
those particular matters which are not provided for in detail by the 
directions of Scripture. This power also, like the former, has been 
carried to a culpable excess in many Churches, so as to fill them with 
superstition, and in many respects to introduce an onerous system of 
observances, like that of Judaism, the yoke from which the Gospel has 
set us free. The simplicity of Christianity has thus been often destroy- 
ed, and the “doctrines of men” set up “as commandments of God.” 
At the same time, there is a sound sense in which this power in a Church 
must be admitted, and a deference to it bound upon the members. For, 
when the laws of Christ are both rightly understood and cordially ad- 
mitted, the application of them to particular cases is still necessary ; 
many regulations also are dictated by inference and by analogies, and ° 
often appear to be required by the spirit of the Gospel, for which there 
is no provision in the letter of Scripture. The obligation of public wor- 
ship, for instance, is plainly stated; but the seasons of its observance, 
its frequency, and the mode in which it is to be conducted, must be mat- 
ter of special regulation, in order that al! things may be done “ decently 
and in order.” The observance of the Sabbath is binding; but particular 
rules guarding against such acts, as in the judgment of a Church are viola- 
tions of the law of the Sabbath, are often necessary to direct the judgment 


and consciences of the body of the people. Baptism is to be “par 
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tered; but the manner of this service may be prescribed by a Church, 
since the Scriptures have not determined it. So also as to the mode 
and the times of receiving the Lord’s Supper, in the same absence of 
inspired directions regulations must be agreed upon, that there may be, 
as nearly as edification requires, an undistracted uniformity of practice. 
Special festivals of commemoration and thanksgivings may also be ap- 
pointed, as fit occasions for the inculcation of particular truths, and moral 
duties, and for the special excitement of grateful affections. For although 
‘they are not particularly prescribed in Scripture, they are in manifest 
accordance with its spirit, and are sanctioned by many of the examples 
which it exhibits. Days of fasting and humiliation, for the same rea- 
sons, may be the subject of appointment ; and beside the regular acts 
of public worship, private meetings of the members for mutual prayer 
and religious converse may also be found necessary. To these may be 
added, various plans for the instruction of children, the visitation and 
relief of the sick, and the introduction of the Gospel into neglected 
neighbourhoods, and its promotion in foreign lands. A considerable 
number of other regulations touching order, contributions, the repress- 
ing of particular vices which may mark the spirit of the times, and 
the practice of particular duties, will also be found necessary. 

The only legitimate ends, however, of all these directions and rules, 
are, the edification of the Church; the preservation of its practical 
purity ; the establishment of an influential order and decorum in its ser- 
vices ; and the promotion of its usefulness to the world. The general 
principles by which they are to be controlled, are the spirituality, sim- 
plicity, and practical character of Christianity ; and the authority with 
which they are invested, is derived from piety, wisdom, and singleness 
of heart, in those who originate them, and from that docility and submis- 
siveness of Christians to each other, which is enforced upon them in the 
New Testament. For although every Christian is exhorted to “try all 
things.” to “search the Scriptures,” and to exercise his best judgment, 
in matters which relate to doctrine, discipline, and practice, yet he is to 
do this in the spirit of a Christian; not with self willedness, and self 
confidence ; not contemning the opinioa and authority of others ; not 
factiously and censoriously. This is his duty even where the most im- 
portant subjects are in question; how much more then in things com- 
paratively indifferent ought he to practise the apostolic rule: “ Likewise, 
‘ye younger, submit yourselves unto the elder ; yea, all of you be subject 
sone to another, and be clothed with humility.” 

The third end of Church government is the infliction and removal of 
censurers, a power (potestas dvaxpirixy) the abuse of which, and the ex- 
travagant lengths to which it has been carried, have led some wholly to 
deny it, or to treat it slightly ; but which is nevertheless deposited with 
meena Church. Even associations much less solemn and 
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spiritual in their character, have the power to put away their mem- 
bers, and to receive again, upon certain conditions, those who offend 
against their rules; and if the offence which called forth this expul- 
sion be of a moral nature, the censure of a whole society, inflicted 
after due examination, comes with much greater weight, and is a much 
greater reproach and misfortune to the person who falls under it, than 
that of a private individual. In the case of a Christian Church, how- 
ever, the proceeding connects itself with a higher than human author- 
ity. The members have separated from the world, and have placed 
themselves under the laws of Christ. They stand in a special relation 
to him, so long as they are faithful; they are objects of his care and 
love, as members of his own body; and to them, as such, great and 
humerous promises are made. To preserve them in this state of fide- 
lity, to guard them from errors of doctrine and viciousness of practice, 
and thus to prevent their separation from Christ, the Church with its 
ministry, its ordinances, and its discipline was established. He who 
becomes unfaithful in opposition to the influence of those edifying and 
conservatory means, forfeits the favour of Christ, even before he is de- 
servedly separated from the Church; but when he is separated, put 
away, denied communion with the Church, he loses also the benefit of 
all those peculiar means of grace and salvation, and of those special 
influences and promises which Christ bestows upon the Church. He 
is not only thrown back upon common society with shame, stigma- 
tized as an “evil worker,” by the solemn sentence of a religious tri- 
bunal ; but becomes, so to speak, again a member of that incorporated 
and hostile society, THE WORLD, against which the exclusive and penal 
sentences of the word of God are directed.’ Where the sentence of 
excision by a Church is erring or vicious, as it may be in some cases, 
it cannot affect an innocent individual; he would remain, notwith- 
standing the sentence of men, a member of Christ’s invisible universal 
Church ; but when it proceeds upon a just application of the laws of 
Christ, there can be no doubt of its ratification in heaven, although 
the door is left open to penitence and restoration. 

In proportion, however, as a sober and serious Christian, having those 
views, wishes to keep up in his own mind, and in the minds of others, a 
proper sense of the weight and solemnity of Church censures when 
rightly administered, he will feel disgusted at those assumptions of 
control over the mercy and justice of God, which fallible men have in 
some Churches endeavoured to establish, and have too often exercised 
for the gratification of the worst passions. So because our Lord said 
to Peter, “I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” 
and “whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,” 
which is also said Matt. xviii, 18, to all the apostles, “it can be 
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5” ne that the sentence of excommunication, by its own intrinsic 


authority, condemned to eternal punishment; that the excommunicated 
pe on could not be delivered from this condemnation, unless the Church 
gave him absolution; and that the Church had the power of absolving 
him upon the private confession of his fault, either by prescribing to 
him certain acts of penance, and works of charity, the performance of 
which was considered as a satisfaction for the sin which he had com- 
mitted, or by applying to him the merits of some other person. And 
as in the progress of corruption, the whole power of the Church was 
supposed to be lodged in the pope, there flowed from him, at his plea- 
sure, indulgences or remissions of some parts of the penance, absolu- 
tions, and pardons, the possession of which was represented to Chris- 
tians as essential to salvation, and the sale of which formed a most 
gainful traffic.” 

As to the passage respecting the gift of the Krys of the kingdom ot 
heaven to Peter, from which these views affect to be derived, it is most 
naturally explained by the very apposite and obviously explanatory fact, 
that this apostle was the first preacher of the Gospel dispensation in its 
perfected form, both to the Jews at the day of pentecost, and afterward 
to the Gentiles. Bishop Horsley applies it only to the latter of these 
events, to which indeed it may principally, but not exclusively, refer. 

“St. Peter’s custody of the keys was a temporary, not a perpetual 
authority : its object was not individuals, but the whole human race. 
The kingdom of heaven upon earth is the true Church of God. It is 
now therefore the Christian Church: formerly the Jewish Church was 
that kingdom. The true Church is represented in this text, as in many 
passages of Holy Writ, under the image of a walled city, to be entered 
only at the gates. Under the Mosaic economy these gates were shut, 
and particular persons only could obtain admittance,—Israelites by birth, 
or by legal incorporation. The locks of these gates were the rites of 
the Mosaic law, which obstructed the entrance of aliens. But, after our 
Lord’s ascension, and the descent of the Holy Ghost, the keys of-the 
city were given to St. Peter, by that vision which taught him, and au- 
thorized him to teach others, that all distinctions of one nation from 
another wereatanend. By virtue of this special commission, the great 
apostle applied the key, pushed back the bolt of the lock, and threw the 
gates of the city open for the admission of the whole Gentile world, 
in the instance of Cornelius and his family.” (Horsley’s Sermons.) 

When the same learned prelate would also refer the binding and 
loosing power mentioned in the above texts exclusively to Peter, he 
forgets that in the passage above referred to, Matt. xviii, 18, it is given 
to all the apostles, “ Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.” ‘These expressions manifestly refer to the authoritative de- 
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claration of any thing to be obligatory, and its infraction to be sinful, | 
and therefore subject to punishment, or the contrary ; and the passage 
receives sufficient illustration from the words of our Lord to his a stles, 
after his resurrection, when, after breathing upon them, he ated ‘Re. 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost : whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
to them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained,” John xx, 
22,23. To qualify them for this authoritative declaration of what was 
obligatory upon men, or otherwise ; and of the terms upon which sins 
are “remitted,” and the circumstances under which they are “retained ;” 
they previously received the Holy Ghost,—a sufficient proof that this 
power was connected with the plenary inspiration of the apostles; and 
beyond those inspired men it could not extend, unless equally strong 
miraculous evidence of the same degree of inspiration were afforded by 
any others. The manner also in which the apostles exercised this 
power elucidates the subject. We have no instance at all of their for- 
giving the sins of any individuals ; they merely proclaimed the terms of 
pardon. And we have no instance of their “retaining” the sins of any 
one, except by declaring them condemned by the laws of the Gospel, 
of which they were the preachers. They authoritatively explain in 
their writings the terms of forgiveness ; they state as to duty what is 
obligatory, and what is not obligatory, upon Christians; they pronounce 
sinners of various kinds, impenitent and unbelieving, to be under God’s 
wrath ; and they declare certain apostates to be put beyond forgiveness 
by their own act, not by apostolic excommunication; and thus they 
bind and loose, remit sins and retain them. The meaning of these pas- 
sages is in this manner explained by the practice of the apostles them- 
selves, and we may also see the reason why in Matthew xviii, a similar 
declaration stands connected with the censures of a Church: “ More- 
over, if thy brother trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone; if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may 
be established. And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
Church ; but if he neglect to hear the Church let him be unto thee as a 
heathen man and as a publican; verily, I say unto you, whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

That here there may be a reference to a provision made among the 
Jews for settling questions of accusation and dispute by the elders of 
their synagogues, is probable ; but it is also clear that our Lord looked 
forward to the establishment of his own Church, which was to displace 
the synagogue; and that there might be infallible rules to guide that 
Church in its judgment on moral cases, he turns to the disciples, 4 
whom the discourse is addressed, and says to them, “ bin YE,” 
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not the Church, “shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever vE shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” Of the 
disciples then present the subsequent history leads us to conclude, that 
he principally meant that the apostles should be endued with this power, 
and that they were to be the inspired persons who were to furnish “ the 
Church” with infallible rules of judgment, in all such cases of dispute 
and accusation. When, therefore, any Church rightly interprets these 
apostolic rules, and rightly applies them to particular cases, it then 
exercises a discipline which is not only approved, but is also confirmed, 
in heaven by the concurring dispensations of God, who respects his own 
inspirations in his apostles. The whole shows the careful and solemn 
manner in which all such investigations are to be conducted, and the 
serious effect of them. It is by the admonishing and putting away of 
offenders, that the Church bears its testimony against all sin before the 
world ; and it is thus that she maintains a salutary influence over her 
members, by the well-grounded fear of those censures which, when 
Scripturally administered, aresanctioned by Christ its Head ; and which, 
when they extend to excision from the body, and no error of judgment, 
or sinister intention, vitiates the proceeding, separate the offenders 
from that special grace of Christ which is promised to the faithful col- 
lected into a Church state,—a loss, an evil, and a danger, which nothing 
but repentance, humiliation, and a return to God and his people, can 
repair. For it is to be observed, that this part of discipline is an ordi- 
nance of Christ, not only for the maintenance of the character of his 
Churches, and the preservation of their influence in the world ; but for 
the spiritual benefit of the offenders themselves. To this effect are the 
words of the Apostle Paul as to the immoral Corinthian,—* to deliver 
such a one to Satan, for the destruction of the flesh,” the dominion of 
his bodily appetites, “that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus.” The practice of many of the ancient Churches was, in 
this respect, rigid ; in several of the circumstances far too much so ; 
and thus it assumed a severity much more appalling than in the apos- 
tolic times. . It shows, however, how deeply the necessity of maintain- 
ing moral discipline was felt among them, and in substance, though not 
in every part of the mode, is worthy of remembrance. “When disciples 
of Christ, who had dishonoured his religion by committing any gross 
immorality, or by relapsing into idolatry, were cut off from the Church 
by the sentence of excommunication ; they were kept, often for years, 
in a state of penance, however desirous to be re-admitted. They made 
a public confession of their faith, accompanied with the most humiliating 
expressions of grief. For some time they stood without the doors, 
while the Christians were employed in worship. Afterward they were 
allowed to enter; then to stand during a part of the service; then to 
man during the whole: but they were not permitted to partake off 
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the Lord’s Supver, till a formal absolution was pronounced by the 
Church. The time of the penance was sometimes shortened, when 
the anguish of their mind, or any occasional distress of body, threatened 
the danger of their dying in that condition, or when those who were 
then suffering persecution, or other deserving members of the Church 
interceded for them, and became, by this intercession, in some measure, 
sureties for their future good behaviour. The duration of the penance, 
the acts required while it continued, and the manner of the absclution, 
varied at different times. The matter was, from its nature, subject to 
much abuse ; it was often taken under the cognizance of ancient coun- 
cils; and a great part of their canons was employed in regulating the 
exercise of discipline.” (Hill’s Lectures.) 

In concluding this chapter, it may be observed, that however difficult _ 
it may be, in some cases, to adjust modes of Church government, so that 
in the view of all, the principles of the New Testament may be fully 
recognized, and the ends for which Churches are collected may be 
effectually accomplished, this labour will always be greatly smoothed, 
by a steady regard, on each side, to duties as well as to rights. These 
are equally imperative upon ministers, upon subordinate officers, and 
upon the private members of every Church. © Charity, candour, humi- 
lity, public spirit, zeal, a forgiving spirit, and the desire, the strong 
desire, of unity and, harmony, ought to pervade all, as well as a con- 
stant remembrance of the great and solemn truth, that Christ is the 
Judge, as well as the Saviour of his Churches. While the people are 
docile ; obedient to the word of exhortation ; willing to submit, “in the 
Lord,” to those who “preside over them,” and are charged to exercise 
Christ’s discipline ; and while ministers are “ gentle among them,” after 
the example of St. Paul,—a gentleness, however, which, in his case, 
winked at no evil, and kept back no truth, and compromised no prin- 
ciple, and spared no obstinate and incurable offender,—while they feed 
the flock of Christ with sound doctrine, and are intent upon their edifi- 
cation, watching over them “as they that must give account,” and study, 
live, and labour, for no other ends, than to present that part of the 
Church committed to their care “perfect in Christ Jesus ;” every Church 
will fall as it were naturally and without effort into its proper “ order.” 
Pure and undefiled religion in Churches, like the first poetry, creates 
those subordinate rules by which it is, afterward, guarded and governed ; 
and the best canons of both are those which are dictated by the fresh 
and primitive effusions of their own inspiration. 
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CHAPTER II. 
INSTYTUTIONS oF CuRisTIANITY—THE SACRAMENTS. 


Tux number of sacraments is held by all Protestants to be but two,— 
Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper ; because they find no other instituted 
in the New Testament, or practised in the early Church. The super- 
stition of the Church of Rome has added no fewer than five to the num- 
ber,—Confirmation, penance, orders, matrimony, and, extreme unction. 

The word used by the Greek fathers for sacrament was pvotnpiov.— 
In the New Testament this word always means, as Campbell has showed, 
either a secret,—something unknown till revealed; or the spiritual 
meaning of some emblem or type. In both these senses it is rendered 
sacramentum in the Vulgate translation, which shows that the latter 
word was formerly used in a large signification. As the Greek term 
was employed in the New Testament to express the hidden meaning 
of an external symbol, as in Revelation i, 20, “the mystery of the seven 
stars,” it was naturally applied by early Christians to the symbolical 
rite of the Lord’s Supper ; and as some of the most sacred and retired 
parts of the ancient heathen worship were called mysteries, from which 
all but the initiated were excluded, the use of the same term to designate 
that most sacred act of Christian worship, which was strictly confined 
to the approved members of the Church, was probably thought pecu- 
liarly appropriate. The Latin word sacramentum, in its largest sense, 
may signify a sacred ceremony ; and is the appellation, also, of the 
military oath of fidelity taken by the Roman soldiers. For both these 
reasons, probably, the term sacrament was adopted by the Latin Chris- 
tians. For the first, because of the peculiar sacredness of the Lord’s 
Supper; and for the second, because of that engagement to be faithful 
to the commands of Christ, their heavenly Leader, which was implied in 
this ordinance, and impressed upon them by so sacred a solemnity. It 
was, perhaps, from the designation of this ordinance, by the term sacra- 
mentum, by the Christians whom Pliny examined as to their faith and 
modes of worship, that he thus expresses himself in his letter to the 
Emperor Trajan :—“ From their affirmations I learned that the sum of 
all their offence, call it fault or error, was, that on a day fixed they used 
to assemble before sunrise, and sing together, in alternate responses, 
hymns to Christ, as a Deity ; binding themselves by the solemn engage- 
ments of an oath, not to commit any manner of wickedness,” &c.— 
The term sacrament was also at an early period given to baptism, 
as well as to the Supper of the Lord, and is now confined among Pro- 


testants to these two ordinances only. The distinction between sacra- 
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ments, and other religious rites, is well stated by Burnet. (On the 
Articles.) 


“This difference is to be put between sacraments and other ritual 
actions ; that whereas other rites are badges and distinctions by which 
raleartaee are known, a sacrament is more than a bare matter of form ; 
as in the Old Testament, circumcision and propitiatory sacrifices were 
things of a different nature and order from all the other ritual precepts 
concerning their cleansings, the distinctions of days, places, and meats 
These were, indeed, precepts given them of God; but they were not 
federal acts of renewing the covenant, or reconciling themselves to God. 
By circumcision they received the seal of the covenant, and were 
brought under the obligation of the whole law ; they were made by it 
debtors to it; and when by their sins they had provoked God’s wrath, 
they were reconciled to him by their sacrifices, with which atonement 
was made, and so their sins were forgiven them; the nature and end 
of those was, to be federal acts, in the offering of which the Jews kept 
to their part of the covenant, and in the accepting of which God main. 
tained it on his part ; so we see a plain difference between these and 
a mere rite, which though commanded, yet must pass only for the 
badge of a profession, as the doing of it is an act of obedience to a 
Divine law. Now, in the new dispensation, though our Saviour has 
eased us of that law of ordinances, that grievous yoke, and those beg- 
garly elements, which were laid upon the Jews ; yet since we are still 
in the body subject to our senses, and to sensible things, he has ap- 
pointed some federal actions to be both the visible stipulations and pro- 
fessions of our Christianity, and the conveyancers to us of the blessings 
of the Gospel.” 

It is this view of the two sacraments, as federal acts, which sweeps 
away the five superstitious additions that the temerity of the Church 
of Rome has dared to elevate to the same rank of sacredness and im- 
portance, 

As it is usual among men to confirm covenants by visible and solemn 
forms, and has been so from the most ancient times, so when almighty 
God was pleased to enter into covenant engagements with men, he 
condescended to the same methods of affording, on his part, sensible 
assurances of his fidelity, and to require the same from them. Thus, 
circumcision was the sign and seal of the covenant with Abraham ; and 
when the great covenant of grace was made in the Son of God with al. 
nations, it was agreeable to this analogy to expect that he would in- 
stitute some constantly-recurring visible sign, in confirmation of his 
mercy to us, which should encourage our reliance upon his promises, 
and have the force of a perpetual renewal of the covenant between the 
parties. Such is manifestly the character and ends both of the insti. 
tution of baptism and the Lord’s Supper; but as to the five addon 
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_ sacraments of the Church of Rome, “they have not any visible sign or 
ceremony ordained of God,” (Article 25th of the Church of England,) 
and they stand in no direct connection with any covenant engagement 
entered into by him with his creatures. Confirmation rests on no Scrip- 
tural authority at all. Penance, if it mean any thing more than repent- 
ance, is equally unsanctioned by Scripture ; and if it mean “ repentance 
toward God,” it is no more a sacrament than faith. Orders, or the 
ordination of ministers, is an apostolic command, but has in it no greater 
indication of a sacramental act than any other such command,—say the 
excommunication of obstinate sinners from the Church, which with just 
as good a reason might be elevated into a sacrament. Marriage ap- 
pears to have been made by the papists a sacrament for this curious 
reason, that the Apostle Paul, when speaking of the love and union of 
husband and wife, and taking occasion from that to allude to the love 
of Christ to his Church, says, “ This is a great mystery,” which the 
Vulgate version translates, “Sacramentum hoc magnum est :” thus 
they confound the large and the restricted sense of the word sacrament, 
and forget that the true “mystery” spoken of by the apostle, lies not in 
marriage, but in the union of Christ with his people,—* This is a great 

_ mystery, but I speak concerning Christ and the Church.” If, however, 

“the use of the word “mystery” in this passage by St. Paul, were suffi- 
cient to prove marriage a sacrament, then the calling of the Gentiles, 
as Beza observes, might be the eighth sacrament, since St. Paul terms 
that “a mystery,” Eph. i, 9, which the Vulgate, in like manner trans- 
lates by “ sacramentum.” ‘The last of their sacraments is extreme unc- 
tion, of which it is enough to say that it is nowhere prescribed in 
Scripture ; and if it were, has clearly nothing in it of a sacramental 
character. The passage in St. James’s Epistle to which they refer, 
cannot serve them at all; for the Romanists use extreme unction 
only when all hope of recovery is past, whereas the prayers and the 
anointing mentioned by St. James were resorted to in order to a mira- 
culous cure, for life, and not for death. With them, therefore, extreme 
unction is called “the sacrament of the dying.” 

Of the nature of sacraments there are three leading views. 

The first is that taken by the Church of Rome. ; 

According to the doctrine of this Church, the sacraments contain the 
grace they signify, and confer grace, ex opere operato, by the work 
itself, upon such as do not put an obstruction by mortal sin. “For 
these sensible and natural things,” it is declared, “ work by the almighty 
power of God in the sacraments what they could not do by their own 
power.” Nor is any more necessary to this effect, than that the priests, 
“who make and consecrate the sacraments, have an intention of doing 
what the Church doth, and doth intend to do.” (Cone. Trid. Can. 11.) 
According therefore to this doctrine, the matter of the sacrament 
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derives from the action of the priest, in pronouncing certain words, a © 


Divine virtue, provided it be the intention of the priest to give to that 
matter such a Divine virtue, and this grace is conveyed to the soul of 
every person who receives it. Nor is it required of the person receiv- 
ing a sacrament, that he should exercise any good disposition, or pos- 
sess faith ; for such is conceived to be the physical virtue of a sacra- 
ment, that, except when opposed by the obstacle of a mortal sin, the act 
of receiving it is alone sufficient for the experience of its efficacy. 
This is so capital an article of faith with the Romish Church, that the 
council of Trent anathematizes all who deny that grace is not conferred 
by the sacraments from the act itself of receiving them, and affirm that 
faith only in the Divine promises is sufficient to the obtaining of grace; 
—“$* quis dixerit, per ipsa nova legis sacramenta, ex opere operato, no 
conferri gratiam, sed solim fidem divine promissionis ad gratiam conse: 
quendam sufficere, anathema sit.” (Conc. Trid. Sess. vii, Can. 8.) olt 
is on this ground also, that the members of that Church argue the supe- 
riority of the sacraments of the New Testament to those of the Old; 
the latter having been effectual only ew opere operantis, from the piety 
and faith of the persons receiving them, while the former confer-grace 


ex opere operato, from their own intrinsic virtue, and an immediate phy- @ 


sical influence upon the mind of the receiver. 

The first great objection to this statement is, that it has even no pre- 
tence of authority from Scripture, and grounds itself wholly upon the 
alleged traditions of the Church of Rome, which, in fact, are just what 
successive inventors of superstitious practices have thought proper to 
make them. The second is, that it is decidedly anti-scriptural ; for as 
the only true notion of a sacrament is, that it is the sign and seal ofa 
covenant ; and as the saving benefits of the covenant of zrace are 
made expressly to depend upon a true faith; the condition of grace 
being made by the Church of Rome the act of receiving a sacrament 
independent of true faith, she impudently rejects the great condition of 
salvation as laid down in God’s word, and sets up in its place another 
of an opposite kind by mere human authority. The third is, that it 
debases an ordinance of God from a rational service into a mere charm, 
disconnected with every mental exercise, and working its effect physi- 
cally, and not morally. The fourth is its licentious tendency ; for as a 
very large class of sins is by the Romish Church allowed to be venial, 
and nothing but a mortal sin can prevent the recipient of the sacrament 
from receiving the grace of God; men may live in the practice of all 
these venial offences, and consequently in an unrenewed habit of soul, 
and yet be assured of the Divine favour, and of eternal salvation ; thus 
again boldly contradicting the whole tenor of the New Testament.— 
Finally, whatever privileges the sacraments are designed to confer, all 
of them are made by this doctrine to depend, not upon the state of the 
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receiver’s mind, but upon the “intention” of the administrator, who, if 
not intending to impart the physical virtue to the elements, renders the 
sacrament of no avail to the recipient, although he performs all the 
external acts of the ceremony. 

The opposite opinion of this gross and unholy doctrine is that main- 
tained by Socinus, and adopted generally by his followers : to which also 
the notions of some orthodox Protestants have too carelessly leaned. 
The view taken on the subject of the sacraments by such persons is, 
that they differ not essentially from other rites and ceremonies of religion ; 
but that their peculiarity consists in their emblematic character, under 
which they represent what is spiritual and invisible, and are memorials 
of past events. Their sole use therefore is to cherish pious sentiments, 
by leading the mind to such meditations as are adapted to excite them. 
Some also add, that they are the badges of a Christian profession, and 
the instituted means by which Christians testify their faith in Christ. 

The fault of the popish opinion is superstitious excess ; the fault of 
the latter scheme is that of defect. The sacraments are emblematical ; 
they are adapted to excite pious sentiments; they are memorials, at 
least the Lord’s Supper bears this character; they are badges of pro- 
fession ; they are the appointed means for declaring our faith in Christ ; 
and so far is this view superior to the popish doctrine, that it elevates 
the sacraments from the base and degrading character of a charm and 
incantation, to that of a spiritual and reasonable service, and instead of 
making them substitutes for faith and good works, renders them subser- 
vient to both. 

4 - But if the sacraments are federal rites, that is, if they are covenant 
transactions, they must have a more extensive and a deeper import than 
- this view of the subject conveys. If circumcision was “a token,” and 

a “seal” of the covenant by which God engaged to justify men by faith, 
aed as we shall subsequently show, since Christian baptism came in 
its place, it has precisely the same office ; if the passover was a sign, a 
pledge or seal, and subsequently a memorial, then these characters will 
belong to the Lord’s Supper; the relation of which to the “ New Testa- 
ment,” or Covenant, “in the blood” of our Saviour, is expressly stated 
by himself. What is the import of the terms sign and seal will be here- 

after considered ; but it is enough here to suggest them, to show that the 
second opinion above stated loses sight of these peculiarities, and is 
therefore defective. 

The third opinion may be stated in the words of the formularies of 

several Protestant Churches. 

The Heidelberg Catechism has the following question and reply :— 

«What are the sacraments?’ 
_ “They are holy visible signs and seals, ordained by God for this end, 
that he may more fully declare and seal by them the promise of his 
: . ‘ 
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Gospel unto us; to wit, that not only unto all believers in general, but 
unto each of them in particular, he freely giveth remission of sins and 
life eternal, upon the account of that only sacrifice of Christ, which 


he accomplished upon the cross.” ies 
The Church of England, in her Twenty-fifth Article, thus expresses 
herself :-— s 


“Sacraments ordained of Christ be not only badges or tokens of 
Christian men’s profession, but rather they be sure witnesses, and 
effectual signs of grace, and God’s will toward us, by the which he 
doth work invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but also strengthen 
and confirm our faith in him.” 

The Church of Scotland, in the one hundred and ORL Ques- 
tion of her Larger Catechism, asks, Ey 

“ What is a sacrament?” and replies :— 

“ A sacrament is*a holy ordinance, instituted by Christ in his Church, 
to signify, seal, and exhibit, unto these within the covenant of grace, 
the benefits of his mediation; to strengthen and increase their faith, 
and all other graces; to oblige them to obedience ; to testify and che- 
rish their love and communion one with another; and to distinguish 
them from these that are without.” 

In all these descriptions of a sacrament, terms are employed of just 
and weighty meaning, which will subsequently require notice. Gene- 
rally, it may, however, here be observed, that they ali assume that there 
is in this ordinance an express institution of God; that there is this 
essential difference between them and every other symbolical cere- 


mony, that they are seals as well as signs, that is, that they afford 


pledges on the part of God of grace and salvation; that as a covenant 
has two parties, our external acts in receiving the sacraments are in- 
dications of certain states and dispositions of our mind with regard 
to God’s covenant, without which none can have a personal participa- 
tion in its benefits, and so the sacrament is useless where these are not 
found; that there are words of institution; and a promise also by 
which the sign and the thing signified are connected together. 

‘The covenant of which they are the seals, is that called by the Hei- 
delberg Catechism, “the promise of the Gospel ;” the import of which 
is, that God giveth freely to every one that believeth remission of sins, 
with all spiritual blessings, and “life eternal, upon the account of that 
only sacrifice of Christ which he accomplished upon the cross.” 

As srens, they are visible and symbelical expositions of what the 
Article of the Church of England, above quoted, calls “the grace of 
God,” and his “will,” that is, his “good will toward us ;” or, accord- 
ing to the Church of Scotland, “significations of the benefits of his 
mediation ;” that is, they exhibit to the senses, under appropriate em- 


blems, the same benefits as are exhibited in another form in the doc- 
72 
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trines and promises sof the word of God, so that “the eye may affect and 
instruct the heart,” and that for the strong incitement of our faith, our 
desire, and our gratitude. It ought nevertheless to be remembered that 
- they are not signs merely of the grace of God to-us, but of our obliga- 
tions to him; obligations, however, still flowing from the same grace. 
They are also szats. A seal is a confirming sign, or, according to 
theological language, there i is in a sacrament a signum significans, and 
a signum confirmans ; the former of which is said, significare, to notify 


or to declare; the latter obsignare, to set one’s seal to, to witness. As, 


therefore, the sacraments, when considered as signs, contain a decla- 
ration of the same doctrines and promises which the written word of 
God exhibits, but addressed by a significant emblem to the senses ; so 
also as seals, or pledges, they confirm the same promises which are 
assured to us by God’s own truth and faithfulness in his word, (which 
is the main ground of all affiance in his mercy,) and by his indwelling 
Spirit by which we are “sealed,” and have in our hearts “the earnest” 
of our heavenly inheritance. This is done by an external and visible 
institution ; so that God has added these ordinances to the promises 
of his word, not only to bring his merciful purpose toward us in Christ 
to mind, but constantly to assure us that those who believe in him shall 
be and are made partakers of his grace. These ordinances are a pledge 
to them, that Christ and his benefits are theirs, while they are required, 
at the same time, by faith, as well as by the visible sign, to signify 
their compliance with his covenant, which may be called “setting to 
their seal.” “The sacraments are God’s seals, as they are ordinances 
given by him for the confirmation of our faith that he would be our 
covenant God; and they are our seals, or we set our seal thereunto, 
when we visibly profess that we give up ourselves to him to be his 
people, and, in the exercise of a true faith, look to be partakers of the 


benefits which Christ hath purchased, according to the tans of the 
covenant.” (Dr. Ridgley. ) as 


The passage quoted from the Heidelberg Catechism has a clause 


which is of great importance in explaining the design of the sacraments. 
They are “visible signs and seals ordained by God for this end, that he 
may more fully declare, and seal by them the promise of his Gospel unto 
us, to wit, that not only unto all believers in general, but to each of them 
in particular, he freely giveth remission of sins and life eternal, upon the 
account of that only sacrifice of Christ, which heaccomplished upon the 
cross.” For itis to be remarked that the administration is to particular 
individuals separately, both in baptism and the Lord’s Supper,—* Take, 
eat,” “drink ye allof this;” so that the institution of the sign and seal 
of the coyenant, and the acceptance of this sign and seal is a solemn 
transaction between God and each individual. From which it follows, 


that to every one to whom the sign is exhibited, a seal and pledge of the 
2 : ‘ 
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invisible grace is also given; and every individual who draws near with 
a true heart and full assurance of faith, does in his own person enter 
into God’s covenant, and to him in particular that covenant stands firm. 
He renews it also in every sacramental act, the repetition of which is 
appointed , and being authorized by a Divine and standing institution 
thus to put in his claim to the full grace of the covenant, he receives 
thereby continual assurances of the love and faithfulness of a God who 
changes not ; but exhibits the same signs and pledges of the same cove- 
nant of grace, to the constant acceptance of. every individual believer 
throughout all the ages of his Church, which is charged with the mi- 
nistration of these sacred symbols of his mercy to mankind. This is 
an important and most encouraging circumstance. 
ay 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue Insrirurions oF THE CuURCH—BAPTISM. 


Tue obligation of baptism rests upon the example of our Lord, who, 
by his disciples, baptized many that by his discourses and miracles 
were brought to profess faith in him as the Messias ;—upon his solemn 
command to his apostles after his resurrection, “Go and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,” Matt. xxviii, 19. And upon the practice of the 
apostles themselves, who thus showed that they did not understand bap- 


tism, like our Quakers, in a mystical sense. ‘Thus St. Peter, in his” 
sermon upon the day of pentecost, exhorts, “ Repent and be baptized . 


every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the Holy Ghost,” Acts 11, 38. 

As to this sacrament, which has occasioned endless and various 
controversies, three things require examination,—its narurE; its 
SUBJECTS; and its MODE. F 

I. Irs Narurr. The Romanists, agreeably to their superstitious 
opinion as to the efficacy of sacraments, consider baptism adminis- 
‘tered by a priest having 2 good intention, as of itself applying the 


merits of Christ to the person baptized. According to them, baptismis _ 


absolutely necessary to salvation, and they therefore admit its validity 
when administered to a dying child by any person present, should there 
be no priest at hand. From this view of its efficacy arises their distinc- 
tion between sins committed before and after baptism. The hereditary 
corruption of our nature, and all actual sins committed before baptism, 
are said to be entirely removed by it; so that if the most abandoned 
person were to receive it for the first time in the article of death, all 
his sins would be washed away. But all sins committed after baptism, 


and the infusion of that grace which is conveyed by the sacrament, must 
_ 7 : 2 


_tism unto salvation; the other taking different views not only of the — 
_ doctrine of Scripture, but also of the import of various expressions found 
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be expiated by penance. In this notion of regeneration, or the washing 
away of original sin by baptism, the Roman Church followed Augustine ; " 
but as he was a predestinarian, he was obliged to invent a distinction 
between those who are regenerated, and those who are predestinated ; 
to eternal life ; so that, according to him, although all the baptized are § 
freed from that corruption which is entailed upon mankind by Adam’s < 

lapse, and experience a renovation of mind, none continue to walk in 

that state but the pr edestinated. The Lutheran Church also places the 


efficacy of this sacrament in regeneration, by which faith is actually a 
conveyed to the soul of an infant. The Church,of England in herbap- a 


tismal services has not departed entirely from the terms used by the 
Romish Church from which she separated. She speaks of those who > 

are by nature “ born in sin,” being made by baptism “the children of — 
grace,” which are, however, words of equivocal import ; and she gives . 
thanks to God “that it hath pleased him to regenerate this infant with 

his Holy Spirit,” probably using the term regeneration in the same” 


large sense as several of the ancient fathers, and not in its modern - 7 


theological interpretation, which is more strict. However this be,a i 
controversy has long existed in the English Church as to the real opi- 

nion of her founders on this point ; one part of the clergy holding the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and the absolute necessity of bap-_ : 


in the ar ticles, catechisms, and offices of the Church itself. The Qua- _ a 
kers view baptism only as spiritual, and thus reject the rite altogether, — 
as one of the “ beggarly elements” of former dispensations; while the 
Socinians regard it as a mere mode of professing the religion of Christ. 
Some of them indged consider it as calculated to produce a moral — y .~ 
effect upon those who submit to it, or who witness its administration; 
while others think it so entirely a ceremony of induction into the so- 
ciety of Christians from Judaism and paganism, as to be necessary 
only when such conversions take place, so that it might be wholly laid rs 
aside in Christian nations. . Y eae 

We have called baptism a federal Impinacdtbats an initiation intoy 
and acceptance of, the covenant of grace, raised of us by Christ as a 
visible expression | and act of that faith in him which he hasmadea 
condition of that salvation. It is a point, however, of so much import- “ ‘ 
ance to establish the covenant character of this ordinance, and a 
much of the controversy as to the proper subjects of baptism depends =! 
upon it, that we may consider it somewhat at large. 

That the covenant with Abraham, of which circumcision was made 
the sign and seal, Gen. xvii, 7, was the genenyt covenant of grace, and 


not wholly, or even chiefly, a political and national covenant, may be 
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‘The first engagemént in it was, that God would « greatly bless” 
Abraham; which promise, although it comprehended temporal bless- 
ings ofertas as we learn from St. Paul, more fully to the blessing of 
his justification by the imputation of his faith for righteousness, with all 
the spiritual advantages consequent upon the relation which was thus 
established between him and God, in time and eternity. The second 
promise in the covenant was, that he should be “the father of many 
nations,” which we are also taught by St. Paul to interpret more with - 
reference to his ‘spiritual seed, the followers of that faith whereof cometh 


a justification, than to his natural descendants. “That the promise might 


be sure to all the seed, not only to that which i is by the law, but to that 
~ also which is by the faith of Abraham, who is the father of us all,”’— 
of all believing Gentiles as wellas Jews. The third stipulation in God’s 

covenant with the patriarch, was the gift of Abraham and to his seed | 


_ of “the land of Canaan,” in which the temporal promise was manifesly 
- but ‘the type of the higher promise of a heavenly inheritance. Hence 


St. Paul says, “By faith he sojourned in the land of promise, dwell- 
ing in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same 


2", promise ;” but this « faith” did not respect the fulfilment of the temporal 


promise ; for St. Paul adds, “ they looked for a city which had founda- 


. tions, whose builder and maker is God,” Heb. xi, 19. The next pro- 
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mise was, that God would always be “a God to Abraham and to his seed. 
after him,” a promise which is connected with the highest spiritual bless- 


© oy ings, such as the remission of sins, and ihe sanctification of our nature, 
f< as well as with a visible Church state. It is even used to express the 


A 
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- felicitous state of the Church in beaver, Rev. xxi, 3. ‘The final engage- 
ment in the Abrahamic covenant, was that i in Abraham’ 3 « ‘seed, all the 
_ nations of ‘the earth should be blessed ; .” and this. blessing, we are ex- 
pressly taught by St. Paul, was nothing less than the justification of all 


; nations, thats, of all believers in all nations, by faith in Christ :—«“ And 


the Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the heathen by faith, 
reached before the Gospel to Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations 


be blessed. So then they who are of faith, are blessed with believing 
~ Abraham,” they receive the same blessing, pastifiontions by the same 


means, faith, Gal. iii, 8,9. : 
This covenant with “Abraham, Prereltged although it respected. a 

natural seed, Isaac, from whom a numerous progeny was to spring ; 

and an ear -thly inheritance provided for this issue, the land of Canaan ; 


anda special covenant relation with the descendants of Isaac, through 


the line of Jacob, to whom» Jehovah was to be “a God,” visibly and 
"specially, and they a visible and peculiar people ;” yet was, under all 


these temporal, earthly, 3 and external advantages, but a higher and spi- 
ritual grace embodying itself under these circumstances, as types of a 
at as ef salvation ae pera life, ‘to all who should ee the 
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faith of Abraham, whose justification before God was the pattern of the 
"justification of every man, whether Jew or Gentile, in all ages. 
- Now, of this covenant, in its spiritual as well as in its temporal pro- 
visions, circumcision was most. certainly the sacrament, that is, the 
sign” and the “seal ;” for St. Paul thus explains the case : “ And he 
received the sien of circumcision, a sEAL of the righteousness of the 
faith which he had yet being uncircumcised.” And as this right was 
enjoined upon Abraham’s posterity, so that every “ uncircumcised man 
child whose flesh of his foreskin was not circumcised on the eighth day,” 
was to be “cut off from his people,” by the special judgment of God, 
and that because “he had broken God’s covenant,” Gen. xvii, 14, it 
therefore follows that this rite was a constant publication of God’s cove- 
nant of grace among the descendants of Abraham, and its repetition a 
continual confirmation of that covenant, on the part of God, to all prac- 
tising it in that faith of which it was the ostensible expression. 

As the covenant of grace made with Abraham was bound up with 
temporal promises and privileges, so circumcision was a sign and seal 
of the covenant in both its parts,—its spiritual and its temporal, its supe- 
rior and inferior, provisions. The spiritual promises of the covenant 

" continued unrestricted to all the descendants of Abraham, whether by 
Isaac or by Ishmael ; and still lower down, to the descendants of Esau 
as well as to those of Jacob. Circumcision was practised among them 
all by virtue of its Divine institution at first ; and was extended to their 
foreign servants, and to proselytes, as well as to their children; and 
wherever the sign of the covenant of grace was by Divine appointment, 
there it was as a seal of that covenant, to all who believingly used it ; 
for we read of no restriction of its spiritual blessings, that is, its saving 
engagements, to one line of descent from Abraham only. But over the 
temporal branch of the covenant, and the eaternal religious privileges 
arising out of it, God exercised a rightful sovereignty, and expressly re- 
stricted them first to the line of Isaac, and then to that of Jacob, with 
whose descendants he entered into special covenant by the ministry of 
Moses. ‘The temporal blessings and external privileges comprised 
under general expr essions in the covenant with Abraham, were explain- 
ed and enlarged under that of Moses, while the spiritual blessings re- 
anained unrestricted as before. This was probably the reason why 
-elrcumcision was re-enacted under the law of Moses. It was a con- 
firmation of the temporal blessings of the Abrahamic covenant, now, by 
a covenant of peculiarity, made over to them, while it was still recog. 
nized as a consuetudinary rite which had descended to them from their 
fathers, and as the sign and seal of the covenant of grace, made with 
Abraham and with all his descendants without exception. This double 
veference of circumcision, both to the authority of Moses and to that of 
the apeierele is found in the words of our Lord, John vii, 22 : “ Moses 
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therefore gave unto you circumcision, not because it is of Moses, but of 
the fathers ;” or, as it is better translated by Campbell, “ Moses insti- 
tuted circumcision among you, (not that it is from Moses, but from the 
patriarchs,) and ye circumcise on the Sabbath. Ifon the Sabbath a child 
receive circumcision, that the law of Moses may not be violated,” &c. 

From these observations, the controversy in the apostolic Churches 
respecting circumcision will derive much elucidation. 

The covenant with Abraham prescribed circumcision as an act of 
faith in its promises, and a pledge [to perform its conditions] [on the 
part of his descendants.] But the object on which this faith rested, 
was “the seed of Abraham,” in whom the nations of the earth were to 
be blessed : which seed, says St. Paul, “is Christ ;”—Christ as promised, 
not yet come. When the Christ had come, so as fully to enter upon 
his redeeming offices, he could no longer be the object of faith, as still 
to come; and this leading promise of the covenant being accomplished, 


the sign and seal of it vanished away. Nor could circumcision be c6n- 


tinued in this vew, by any, without an implied denial that Jesus was the 
Christ, the expected seed of Abraham. Circumcision also as an insti- 


tution of Moses, who continued it as the sign and seal of the Abrahamic _ 


coyenant both in its spiritual and temporal provisions, but with respect 
to the latter made it also the sign and seal of the restriction of its tem- 
poral blessings and peculiar religious privileges to the descendants of 
Israel, was terminated by the entrance of our Lord upon his office of 
Mediator, in which office all nations were to be blessed in him. The 
Mosaic edition of the covenant not only guaranteed the land of Canaan, 
but the peculiarity of the Israelites, as the people and visible Church of 
God to the exclusion of others, except by proselytism. .But when our 
‘Lord commanded the Gospel to be preached to “all nations,” and 
opened the gates of the “common salvation” to all, whether Gentiles 
. or Jews, circumcision, as the sign of a covenant of peculiarity and 
religious distinction, was done away also. It had not only no reason 
remaining, but the continuance of the rite involved the recognition 
of exclusive privileges which had been terminated by Christ. 

This will explain the views of the Apostle Paul on this great question. 
He declares that in Christ there is neither circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision; that neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumci- 
sion, but “faith that worketh by love;” faith in the seed of Abraham 
already come and already engaged in his mediatorial and redeeming 
work ; faith, by virtue of which the Gentiles came into the Church of 
Christ on the same terms as the Jews themselves, and were justified 
and saved. The doctrine of the non-necessity of circumcision he ap- 
plies to the Jews as well as to the Gentiles, although he specially re- 
sists the attempts of the Judaizers to impose this rite upon the Gentile 
converts; in which he was supported by the decision of the Holy Spt 
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when the appeal upon this question was made to “the apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem,” from the Church at Antioch. At the same time 
it is clear that he takes two different views of the practice of circum- 
cision, as it was continued among many of the first Christians. The 
first is that strong one which is expressed in Gal. v, 2-4, “ Behold, I 
Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you 
nothing ; for I testify again to every man that is circumcised, that he 
is a debtor to do the whole law. Christ is become of no effect unto 
you, whosoever of you are justified by the law, ye are fallen from grace.” 
The second is that milder view which he himself must have had when 
he circumcised Timothy to render him more acceptable to the Jews ; 
and which also appears to have led him to abstain from all allusion to 
this practice when writing his epistle to the believing Hebrews, although 
many, perhaps most of them, continued to circumcise their children, 
as did the Jewish Christians for a long time afterward. These differ- 
ent views of circumcision, held by the same person, may be explained 
by considering the different principles on which circumcision might 
be practised after it had become an obsolete ordinance. 

1. It might be taken in the simple view of its first institution, as 
the sign and seal of the Abrahamic covenant; and then it was to be 
condemned as involving a denial that Abraham’s seed, the Christ, had 
already come, since, upon his coming, every old covenant gave place 
to the new covenant introduced by him. 

- Q. It might be practised and enjoined as the sign and seal of the 
Mosaic covenant, which was still the Abrahamic covenant with its 
spiritual blessings, but with restrictioa of its temporal promises and 

_ special ecclesiastical privileges to the line of Jacob, with a law of 

observances which was obligatory upon all entering that covenant by 
circumcision. In that case it involved, in like manner, the notion of 
the continuance of an old covenant, after the establishment of the new; 
for thus St. Paul states the case in Gal. iii, 19, “ Wherefore then serveth 
the law? It was added because of transgressions until THE SEED should 
come.” After that therefore it had no effect :—it had waxed old, and 
had vanished away. 

3. Again: Circumcision might imply an obligation to observe all 
the ceremonial usages and the moral precepts of the Mosaic law, along 
with a general belief in the mission of Christ, as necessary to justifica- 
tion before God. This appears to have been the view of those among 
the Galatian Christians who submitted to circumcision, and of the Jew- 
is n teachers who enjoined it upon them; for St. Paul in that epistle 
constantly joins circumcision with legal observances, and as involving 
an obligation to do “ the whole law,” in order to justification. “T tes. 
tify again to every man that is circumcised that he is a debtor to do 
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fallen from grace.” “Knowing that a man is not justified by the 
works of the law, but by the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ,” Gal. ii, 16. 
To all persons therefore practising circumcision in this view, it was 
obvious that « Christ was become of none effect,” the very principle of 
justification by faith alone in him was renounced, even while his Di- 
vine mission was still admitted, . 

4. But there are two grounds on which circumcision may be con- 
ceived to have been tnnocently, though not wisely, practised among the 
Christian Jews. The first was that of preserving an ancient national 
distinction on which they valued themselves; and were a converted 
Jew in the present day disposed to perform that rite upon his children 
for this purpose only, renouncing in the act all consideration of it as a 
sign and seal of the old covenants, or as obliging to ceremonial acts in 
order to justification, no’ one would censure him with severity. It 
appears clear that it was under some such view that St. Paul circum- 
cised Timothy, whose mother was a Jewess ; he did it because of “ the 
Jews which were in those quarters,” that is, because of their national 
prejudices, “for they knew that his father was a Greek.” The second 
was a lingering notion, that, even in the Christian Church, the Jews 
who believed would still retain some degree of eminence, some superior 
relation to God ; a notion which, however unfounded, was not one which 
demanded direct rebuke, when it did not proudly refuse spiritual com- 
munion with the converted Gentiles, but was held by men who “re-_ 
joiced that God had granted to the Gentiles repentance unto life.” 
These considerations may account for the silence of St. Paul on the 
subject of circumcision in his Epistle to the Hebrews. Some of them 
continued to practise that rite, but they were probably betievers of the © 
class just mentioned ; for had he thought that the rite was continued 
among them on any principle which affected the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, he would no doubt have been equally prompt and fear- 
less in pointing out that apostasy from Christ which was implied in it, 
as when he wrote to the Galatians. 

Not only might circumcision be practised with views so opposite that 
one might be wholly innocent, although an infirmity of prejudice ; the 
other such as would involve a rejection of the doctrine of justification 
by faith in Christ ; but some other Jewish observances also stood in the 
same circumstances. St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, a part 
of his writings from which we obtain the most information on these 
questions, grounds his “doubts” whether the members of that Church 
were not seeking to be “justified by the law,” upon their observing 
“days, and months, and times, and years.” Had he done more than 
« doubt,” he would have expressed himself more positively. He saw 
their danger on this point; he saw that they were taking steps to this 
fatal result, by such an observance of these “ days,” é&c, as had a grea 
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leaning and dangerous approach to that dependence upon them for 
justification, which would destroy their faith in Christ’s solely sufhi- 
cient sacrifice; but his very doubting, not of the fact of their being 
addicted to these observances, but of the animus with which they re- 
garded them, supposes it possible, however dangerous this Jewish con- 
formity might be, that they might be observed for reasons which would 
still consist with their entire reliance upon the merits of Christ for 
salvation. Even he himself, strongly as he resisted the imposition of 
this conformity to Jewish customs upon the converts to Christianity as 
a matter of necessity, yet in practice must have conformed to many of 
them, when no sacrifice of principle was understood ; for, in order to 
gain the Jews, he became “as a Jew.” 

From these observations, which have been somewhat digressive, we 
return to observe that not only was the Abrahamic covenant, of which 
circumcision was the sign and seal, a covenant of grace, but that when 
this covenant in its ancient form.was done away in Christ, then the 
old sign and seal peculiar to that form was by consequence abolished. 
If then baptism be not the initiatory sign and seal of the same covenant 
in its new and perfect form, as circumcision was of the old, this new 
covenant has no such initiatory rite or sacrament at all; since the 
Lord’s Supper is not initiatory, but, like the sacrifices of old, is of regu- 
lar and habitual observance. Several passages of Scripture, and the 
very nature of the ordinance of baptism, will, however, show that bap- 
tism is to the new covenant what circumcision was to the old, and 
took its place by the appornrment of Christ. 

This may be argued from our Lord’s commission to his apostles,’ 
“ Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to ob- 
serve all things, whatsoever I have commanded you,” Matt. xxviii, 19, 
20. “Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature ; 
he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved,” Mark xvi, 15, 16. 

To understand the force of these words of our Lord, it must be 
observed, that the gate of “the common salvation” was only now for 
the first time going to be opened to the Gentile nations. He himself 
had declared that in his personal ministry he was not sent but to“ the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel ;” and he had restricted his disciples 
in like manner, not only from ministering to the Gentiles, but from 
entering any city of the Samaritans. By what means therefore were 
“all nations” now to be brought into the Church of God, which from 
henceforth was most truly to be catholic or universal? Plainly, by 
baptizing them that believed the “ good news,” and accepted the terms 
of the new covenant. This is apparent from the very words ; and thus 
was baptism expressly made the initiatory rite, by which believers of 


“ all nations” were to be introduced into the Church and covenant of 
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grace ; an office in which it manifestly took the place of circumcision, 
which heretofore, even from the time of Abraham, had been the only 
initiatory rite into the same covenant. Moses re-enacted circumcision ; 
our Lord not only does not re-enact it, but, on the contrary, he appoints 
another mode of entrance into the covenant in its new and perfected 
form, and that so expressly as to amount to a formal abrogation of the 
ancient sign, and the putting of baptism in its place. The same argu- 
ment may be maintained from the words of our Lord to Nicodemus, 
“ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.” By the kingdom of God, our Lord, no doubt, in 
the highest sense, means the future state of felicity ; but he uses this 
phrase to express the state of his Church on earth, which is the gate 
to that celestial kingdom ; and generally indeed speaks of his Church 
on earth under this mode of expression, rather than of the heavenly 
state. If then he declares that no one can “enter” into that Church 
but by being “ born of water and of the Holy Spirit,” which heavenly 
gift followed upon baptism when received in true faith, he clearly 
makes baptism the mode of initiation into his Church in this passage 
as in the last quoted; and in both he assigns to it the same office as 
circumcision in the Church of the Old Testament, whether in its patri- 
archal or Mosaic form. 

A farther proof that baptism has precisely the same federal and 
initiatory character as circumcision, and that it was instituted for the 
same ends, and in its place, is found in Colossians 1, 10-12, “ And ye 
are complete in him, which is the head of all principality and power ; 
in whom also ye are circumcised with the circumcision made without 
hands, in putting off the body of the sins of the flesh, by the circumcision 
»f Christ, buried with him in baptism,” &c. Here baptism is also made 
the initiatory rite of the new dispensation, that by which the Colossians 
were joined to Christ in whom they are said to be “ complete ;” and so 
certain is it that baptism has the same office and import now as circum- 
cision formerly,—with this difference only, that the object of faith was 
then future, and now it is Christ as come,—that the apostle expressly 
calls baptism “ the circumcision of Christ,” the circumcision instituted 
by him, which phrase he puts out of the reach of frivolous criticism, by 
adding exegetically,—* buried with him in baptism.” For unless the 
apostle here calls baptism “ the circumcision of Christ,” he asserts that 
we “put off the body of the sins of the flesh,” that is, become new 
creatures by virtue of our Lord’s own personal circumcision ; but if 
this be absurd, then the only reason for which he can call baptism “ the 
circumcision of Christ,” or Christian circumcision, is, that it has taken 
the place of the Abrahamic circumcision, and fulfils the same office of 
introducing believing men into God’s covenant, and entitling them to 


the enjoyment of spiritual blessings. 4 
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But let us also quote Gal. iii, 27-29, “ For as many of you as have 
been baptized rvro Christ, have put on Christ ; there is neither Jew nor 
Gentile, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female, 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus; and if ye are Christ’s,” by thus 
being “ baptized,” and by “ putting on” — “ then are ye Abraham’s 
seed, and heirs according to the promise.” 

The argument here is also decisive. It cannot be denied that it was 
by circumcision believingly submitted to, that “ strangers” or heathens, 
as well as Jews, became the spiritual “ seed _ Abraham,” and “ heirs” 
of the same spiritual and heavenly “promises.” But the same office in 
this passage is ascribed to baptism also believingly submitted to; and the 
conclusion is therefore inevitable. The same covenant character of 
cach rite is here also strongly marked, as well as that the covenant is 
the same, although under a different mode of administration. In no other 
way could circumcision avail any thing under the Abrahamic covenant, 
than as it was that visible act by which God’s covenant to justify men 
by faith in the promised seed was accepted by them. It was therefore 
a part of a federal transaction ; that outward act which he who offered 
a covenant engagement so gracious required as a solemn declaration 
of the acceptance of the covenanted grace upon the covenanted condi- 
tions. It was thus that the Abrahamic covenant was offered to the ac- 
ceptance of all who heard it, and thus that they were to declare their 
acceptance of it. In the same manner there is a standing offer of the 
same covenant of mercy wherever the Gospel is preached. The “ good 
news” which it contains is that of a promise, an engagement, a cove- 
nant on the part of God to remit sin, and to save all that believe in 
Christ. To the covenant in this new form he also requires a visible 
and formal act of acceptance, which act when expressive of the required 
faith makes us parties to the covenant, and entitles us through the faith- 
fulness of God to its benefits. “He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved ;” or, as in the passage before us, “ As many of you as have been 
baprind into Christ, have put on Christ ; and if ye be Christ’s, then 
are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise.” 

We have the same view of baptism as an act of covenant acceptance, 
and as it relates to God’s gracious engagement to justify the ungodly 
by faith in his Son, in the often-quoted passage in 1 Peter iii, 20, 
“Which sometime were disobedient, when once the long suffering of 
God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was preparing, wherein 
few, that is, eight souls were saved by water. The like figure where- 
unto even baptism doth also now save us, (not the putting away the 
filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward God,) by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 

When St. Peter calls baptism the “ figure,” avriru7ov, the antitype of 


the transaction by which Noah and his family were saved from perishing 
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with the ungodly and unbelieving world, he had doubtless in mind the 
faith of Noah, and that under the same view as the Apostle Paul, in 
Heb. xi, “ By faith Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as 
yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark to the saving of his house ; by 
the which” act.of faith “he condemned the world, and became heir of 
the righteousness which is by faith ;” an expression of the same import as 
if he had said, “ by which act of faith he was justified before God.” It 
has been already explained in another place (Part ii, chap. xxii, p. 171) 
in what way Noah’s preparing of the ark, and his faith in the Divine pro- 
mise of preservation, were indicative of his having that direct faith in 
the Christ to come, of which the Apostle Paul discourses in the eleventh 
of the Hebrews, as that which characterized “all the elders,” and by 
which they obtained their “ good report” in the Church. His preserva- 
tion and that of his family was so involved in the fulfilment of the more 
ancient promise respecting the seed of the woman, and the deliverance 
of man from the power of Satan, that we are warranted to conclude that 
his faith in the promise respecting his own deliverance from the deluge, 
was supported by his faith in that greater promise, which must have 
fallen to the ground had the whole race perished without exception. 
His building of the ark, and entering into it with his family, are therefore 
considered by St. Paul as the visible expression of his faith in the an- 
cient promises of God respecting Messiah ; and for this reason baptism 
is called by St. Peter, without any allegory at all, but in the sobriety of 
fact “the antitype” of this transaction; the one exactly answering to 
the other, as an external expression of faith in the same objects and 
the same promises. 

But the apostle does not rest in this general representation. He 
proceeds to express in a particular and most forcible manner, the nature 
of Christian baptism,—<“not the putting away of the filth of the flesh ; _ 
but the answer of a good conscience toward God, by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.”” Now, whether we take the word exepwrnua, rendered in 
our translation “answer,” for ademand or requirement ; or for the an- 
swer to a question or questions ; or in the sense of stipulation ; the gene- 
ral import of the passage is nearly the same. [If the first, then the 
meaning of the apostle is, that baptism is not the putting away the filth 
of the flesh, not a mere external ceremony ; but a rite which demands 
or requires something of us, in order to the attainment of a “ good con- 
‘ science.” What that is, we learn from the words of our Lord: it is 
faith in Christ : “He that beleveth and is baptized shall be saved ;” 
which faith is the reliance of a penitent upon the atonement of 
the Saviour, who thus submits with all gratitude and truth to the 
terms of the evangelical covenant. If we take the second sense, we 
must lay aside the notion of some lexicographers and commentators, 
who think that there is an allusion to the ancient practice of cos 
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of the candidates for baptism whether they renounced their sins, and the 
service of Satan, with other questions of the same import ; for, ancient 
as these questions may be, they are probably not so ancient as the time 
of the apostle. We know, however, from the instance of Philip and the 
eunuch, that there was an explicit requirement of faith, and as explicit 
an answer or confession: “And Philip said, If thou believest with all 
thy heart, thou mayest; and he answered, I believe that Jesus is the 
Son of God.” Every administration of baptism indeed implied this de- 
mand ; and baptism, if we understand St. Peter to refer to this circum- 
stance, was such an “answer” to the interrogations of the administrator, 
as expressed a true and evangelical faith. If we take the third render- 
ing of “ stipulation,” which has less to support it critically than either 
of the others, still as the profession of faith was a condition of baptism, 
that profession had the full force of a formal stipulation, since all truc 
faith in Christ requires an entire subjection to him as Lord, as well as 
Saviour. 

Upon this passage, however, a somewhat clearer light may be thrown, 
by understanding the word exepwrnua in the sense of that which asks, 
requires, seeks, something beyond itself. The verb from which it is 
derived signifies to ask or require; but exepwrjua occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament; and but once in the version of the Seventy, 
Dan. iv, 17, where, however, it is used so as to be fully illustrative of 
the meaning of St. Peter. Nebuchadnezzar was to be humbled by being 
driven from men to associate with the beasts of the field ; and the vision 
in which this was represented concludes, “ This matter is by the decree 
of the watchers, and the demand, ro exepwrnua, by the word of the Holy 
Ones, to the zntent that the living may know, wa yvdowv ot Gwvtec, that the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men.” The Chaldaic word, like 
the Greek, is from a word which signifies to ask, to require, and may be 


. "equally expressed by the word petitio, which is the rendering of the Vul- 
gate, or by postulatum. There was an end, an “intent,” for which the 


humbling of the Babylonian king was required “ by the word of the Holy 
Ones” that, by the signal punishment of the greatest earthly monarch, 
“the liying might know that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men.” 
In like manner baptism has an end, an “intent,” “ not the putting away 
the filth of the flesh,” but obtaining “a good conscience toward God ;” 
and it requires, claims this good conscience through that faith in Christ 
whereof cometh remission of sins, the cleansing of the “ conscience 
from dead works,” and those supplies of supernatural aid by which, in 
future, men may “live in all good conscience before God.” It is thus 
that we see how St. Peter preserves the correspondence between the 
act of Noah in preparing the ark as an act of faith by which he was: 
justified, and the act of submitting to Christian baptism, which is aiso 
obviously an act of faith, in order to the remission of sins, or the obtaining 
9 . 
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a good conscience before God. This is farther strengthened by his im- 
mediately adding, “by the resurrection of Jesus Christ :” a clause which 
our translators by the use of a parenthesis, connect with “baptism doth 
also now save us ;” so that their meaning is, we are saved by baptism 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ; and as he “rose again for 
our justification,” this sufficiently shows the true sense of the apostle, 
who, by our being “saved,” clearly means our being justified by faith. 

The text, however, needs no parenthesis, and the true sense may be 
thus expressed: “The antitype to which water of the flood, baptism, 
doth now save us; not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but 
that which intently seeks @ good conscience toward God, through faith 
in the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” But however a particular word 
may be disposed of, the whole passage can only be consistently taken 
to teach us that baptism is the outward sign of our entrance into 
God’s covenant of mercy; and that when it is an act of true faith, it 
becomes an instrument of salvation, like that act of faith in Noah, by 
which, when moved with fear, he “prepared an ark to the saving of 
his house,” and survived the destruction of an unbelieving world. 

From what has been said it will then follow, that the Abrahamic- 
covenant and the Christian covenant is the same gracious engagement 
on the part of God to show mercy to man, and to bestow upon him 
eternal life, through faith in Christ as the true sacrifice for sin, differ- 
ing only in circumstances ; and that as the sign and seal of this cove- - 
nant under the old dispensation was circumcision, under the new it is - 
baptism, which has the same federal character, performs the same: 
initiatory office, and is instituted by the same authority. For none 
could have authority to lay aside the appointed seal, but the being 
who first instituted it, who changed the form of the covenant itself, 
and who has in fact abrogated the old seal by the appointment of an-__ 
other, even baptism, which is made obligatory upon “all nations to whom: _ 
the Gospel is preached, and is” to continue to “the end of the world.”” 

This argument is sufficiently extended to show that the Antipzedobap- 
tist writers have in vain endeavoured to prove that baptism has not been 
appointed in the room of circumcision ; a point on which, indeed, they 
were bound to employ all their strength ; for the substitution of baptism 
for circumcision being established, one of their main objections to infant 
baptism, as we shall just now show, is rendered wholly nugatory. 

But it is not enough, in stating the nature of the ordinance of Christian 
baptism, to consider it generally as an act by which man enters into 
God’s covenant of grace. Under this general view several particulars 
are contained, which it is of great importance rightly to understa.d. 
Baptisra, both as a sign and seal, presents an entire correspondence 
with the ancient rite of circumcision. Let it then be considered,— n 

1. Asasten. Under this view, circumcision indicated, by a visible 
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and continued rite, the placability of God toward his sinful-creatures , 
and held out the promise of justification, by faith alone, to every truly 
penitent offender. It went farther, and was the sign of sanctification, 
or the taking away the pollution of sin, “ the superfluity of naughtiness,” 
as well as the pardon of actual offences, and thus was the visible em- 
blem of a regenerate mind, and a renewed life. This will appear from 
the following passages: “For he is not a Jew which is one outwardly 
in the flesh ; but he is a Jew which is one inwardly ; and circumcision 
is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter, whose praise is 
not of men, but of God,” Rom. ii, 28. “And the Lord thy God will 
circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, that thou mayest live,” 
Deut. xxx, 6. “ Circumcise yourselves to the Lord, and take away the 
foreskins of your heart, ye men of Judah, and inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem,” Jer. iv, 8. It was the sign also of peculiar relation to God, as 
his people: ‘“ Only the Lord had a delight in thy fathers to love them, 
and he chose their seed after them, even you above all people, as it is 
this day. Circumcise, THEREFORE, the foreskin of your heart, and be 
no more stiff necked,” Deut. x, 15, 16. id 

In all these respects, baptism, as a sign of the new covenant, corres. 
ponds to circumcision. Like that, its administration is a constant exhi- 
bition of the placability of God to man; like that, it is the initiatory rite 
into a covenant which promises puhden and salvation to a true faith, of 
which it is the outward profession ; like that, it is the symbol of i rege- 
neration, the washing away of sin, and “the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost ;” and like that, it is a sign of peculiar relation to God, Christians 
becoming, in consequence, “a chosen generation, a peculiar people,”— 
his “ Church” on earth, as distinguished fen “the world.” ‘For we,” 
says the apostle, “are the circumcision,’ we are that peculiar people 
and Church now, which was formerly distinguished by the sign of cir. 
eumcision, “ whe worship God in the spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, 
and have no confidence in the flesh.” 

But as a sign baptism is more than circumcision; because the cove- 
nant, under its new dispensation, was not only to offer pardon upon | 
believing, deliverance from the bondage of fleshly appetites, and a pecu- 
har spiritual relation to God, all which we find under the Old Testa 
ment; but also to bestow the Holy Spirit, in his runness, upon all be. , 
ee ; and of this effusion of “the power from on high,” baptism was 
made the visible sign; and perhaps for this, among some other obvious: 
reasons, was substituted for circumcision, because baptism by effusion, 
or pouring, (the New Testament mode of baptizing, as we shall after- 
ward show,) was a natural symbol of this heavenly gift. The baptism 
of John had special reference to the Holy Spirit, which was not to be 


administered by him, but by Christ, who should come after him. This 
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gift only honoured John’s baptism once, in the extraordinary case of our 
Lord; but it constantly followed upon the baptism admmustered by the 
apostles of Christ, after his ascension, and “the sending of the promise 
of the Father.” Then Peter said unto them, “ Repent, and be baptized 
every one of you for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost,” Acts u, 17. “According to his mercy he saved 
us by the washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
which he shed,” or poured out, “on us abundantly through Jesus 
Christ.” For this reason Christianity is called “the ministration of the 
Spirit ;” and so far is this from being confined to the miraculous gifts 
often bestowed in the first age of the Church, that it is made the stand- 
ing and prominent test of true Christianity to “be led by the Spirit,”"— 
“Tf any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” Of this 
great new covenant blessing, baptism was therefore eminently the sign ; 
and it represented “the pouring out” of the Spirit, “the descending” of 
the Spirit, the “ falling” of the Spirit “ upon men,” by the mode in which 
it was administered, the pourtne of water FROM ABOVE upon the sub. 
jects baptized. 

As a sEAL also, or confirming sign, baptism answers to circumcision. 
By the institution of the latter, a pLepGE was constantly given by the 
Almighty to bestow the spiritual blessings of which the rite was the 
sign, pardon and sanctification through faith in the future seed of Abra- 
ham; peculiar relation to Him as “his people ;’ and the heavenly 
wheritance. Of the same blessings, baptism is also the pledge, along 
with that higher dispensation of the Holy Spirit which it specially repre- 
sents in emblem. Thus in baptism there is on the part of God a visible 
assurance of his faithfulness to his covenant stipulations. But it is our 
seal aiso ; it is that act by which we make ourselves parties to the cove- 
nant, and thus “set to our seal, that God is true.” In this respect it 
binds us, as, in the other, Gop mercifully binds himself for the stronger 
assurance of our faith. We pledge ourselves to trust wholly in Christ 
for pardon and salvation, and to obey his laws ;—“ teaching them ‘to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you:’” in that rite 

. also we underge a mystical death unto sin, a mystical separation from 
the world, which St. Paul calls being “ buried with Christ in or by bap- 
tism ;” and a mystical resurrection to newness of life, through Christ’s 
-resurrection from the dead. Thus in circumcision, an obligation of faith 
in the promises made to Abraham, and an obligation to holiness of life, 
“and to the observance of the Divine laws, was contracted; and Moses, 
therefore, in a passage above quoted, argues from that peculiar visible 
relation of the Israelites to God, produced by outward circumcision, to 
the duty of cireumcising the heart: “The Lord had a delight in thy fathers 
to love them, and he chose their seed after them, even you above all peo- 


ple; circumcise THEREFORE the foreskin of your heart,” Deut. - 15. 
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If then we bring all these considerations under one view, we shall 
find it sufficiently established that baptism is the sign and seal of the 
covenant of grace under its perfected dispensation ;—that it is the grand 
initiatory act by which we enter into this covenant, in order to claim all 


_ its spiritual blessings, and to take upon ourselves all its obligations ;— 


that it was appointed by Jesus Christ in a manner which plainly put 
it in the place of circumcision ;—that it is now the means by which 
men become Abraham’s spiritual children, and heirs with him of the 
promise, which was the office of circumcision, until “the seed,” the 
Messiah, should come ;—and that baptism is therefore expressly called 
by St. Paul, “the circumcision of Christ,” or Christian circumcision, 
in a sense which can only import that baptism has now taken the place 
of the Abrahamic rite. 

The only objection of any plausibility which has been urged by Anti. 
pedobaptist writers against the substitution of baptism for circumcision, 
is thus stated by Mr. Booth: “If baptism succeeded in the place of cir- 
cumcision, how came it that both of them were in full force at the same 
time, that is, from the commencement of John’s ministry to the death of 
Christ? For one thing to come in the room of another, and the latter 
to hold its place, is an odd kind of succession. Admitting the succes 
sion pretended, how came it that Paul circumcised Timothy, after he 
had been baptized?” ‘That circumcision was practised along with bap- 
tism from John the Baptist’s ministry to the death of Christ may be very 
readily granted, without affecting the question ; for baptism could not 
be made the sign and seal of the perfected covenant of grace, until that 
covenant was both perfected, and fully explained and proposed for ac- 
ceptance, which did not take place until after “the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant” was shed, and our Lord had opened its full import to 
the apostles who were to publish it “to all nations” after his resurrec- 
tion. Accordingly we find that baptism was formally made the rite of 
initiation into this covenant for the first time, when our Lord gave com. 
mission to his disciples to “ go and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,”—*«he 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” John’s baptism was upon 
profession of repentance, and faith in the speedy appearance of Him 
who was to baptize with the Holy Ghost, and fire; and our Lord’s 
baptism by his disciples was administered to those Jews that believed on 
him, as the Messias, all of whom, like the apostles, waited for a fuller 
developement of his character and offices: _ For since the new covenant 
was not then fully perfected, it could not be proposed in any other way 
than to prepare them that believed in Christ, by its partial but increasing 
manifestation in the discourses of our Lord, for the full declaration both 
of its benefits and obligations; which declaration was not made until 


after his resurrection. Whatever the nature and intent of that baptism 
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which our Lord by his disciples administered, might be, (a point on 
which we have no information,) like that of John, it looked to something 
yet to come, and was not certainly that baptism in the name “of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” which was afterward insti- 
tuted as the standing initiatory rite into the Christian Church. As for 
the circumcision of Timothy, and the practice of that rite amongmany 
of the Hebrew believers, it has already been accounted for. If indeed 
the Baptist writers could show that the apostles sanctioned the practice 
of circumcision as a seal of the old covenant, either as it was Abra- 


hamic or Mosaic, or both, then there would be some force in the argu. — 


ment, that one could not succeed the other, if both were continued 
under inspired authority. But we have the most decided testimony of 
the Apostle Paul against any such use of circumcision; and he makes 
it, when practised in that view, a total abnegation of Christ and the 
new covenant. It follows then, that, when circumcision was continued 
by any connivance of the apostles,—and certainly they did no more 
than connive at it,—it was practised upon some grounds which did not 
regard it as the seal of any covenant, from national custom, or preju- 
dice, a feeling to which the Apostle Paul himself yielded in the case of 
Timothy. He circumcised him, but not from any conviction of necessity, 
since he uniformly declared circumcision to have vanished away with 


~ 


that dispensation of the covenant of which it was the seal through the 
bringing in of a better hope. 

We may here add, that an early fated, Justin Martyr, takes the 
same view of the substitution of circumcision by Christian baptism: 
«“ We, Gentiles,” Justin observes, “have not received that circumcision 
according to the flesh, but that which is spiritual—and moreover, for 
indeed we were sinners, we have received this in baptism, through God’s 
mercy, and it is enjoined on all to receive it in like manner.” 

IJ. The nature of baptism having been thus explained, we may pro- 
ceed to consider its suBJECTS. 

That believers are the proper subjects of baptism, as they were of 
circumcision, is beyond dispute. As it would have been a monstrous 
perversion of circumcision to have administered it to any person, being 
of adult age, who did not believe in the true and living God, and in the 
expected “seed of Abraham,” in whom all nations were to be blessed ; 
so is faith in Christ also an indispensable condition for baptism in all 
persons of mature age; and no minister is at liberty to take from the 
candidate the visible pledge of his acceptance of the terms of God’s 
covenant, unless he has been first taught its nature, promises, and obli- 
gations, and gives sufficient evidence of the reality of his faith, and the 
sincerity of his profession of obedience. Hence the administration of 
baptism was placed by our Lord only in the hands of those who were 


“to preach the Gospel,” that is, of those who were to declare God’s 
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method of saving men «through faith in Christ,’ and to teach them 
«to observe all things, whatsoever Christ had commanded them.” Cir- 
cumcision was connected with teaching, and belief of the truth taught ; 
and so also is Christian baptism. 


__ The question, however, which now requires consideration is, whether 
» the infant children of believing parents are entitled to be made parties 
~ to the covenant of grace, by the act of their parents, and the adminis- 


a 


tration of baptism? 
. In favour of infant baptism, the following arguments may be adduced. 


a yer Some of them are more direct than others; but the reader will judge 


Whe 


whether, taken all together, they do not establish this practice of the 


us ‘Church, continued to us from the earliest ages, upon the strongest basis 


A) 


_of ScrrpTuRAL AUTHORITY. 

1. As it has been established, that baptism was put by our Lord him- 
self and his apostles in the room of circumcision, as an initiatory rite 
into the covenant of grace; and as the infant children of believers 

under the Old Testament were entitled to the covenant benefits of the 
latter ordinance, and the children of Christian believers are not ex- 
pressly excluded from entering into the same covenant by baptism; the 

_ absence of such an explicit exclusion is sufficient proof of their title to 

baptism. . ; 

_ For if the covenant be the same in all its spiritual blessings, and an 
express change was made by our Lord in the sign and seal of that 
covenant, but no change at all in the subjects of it, no one can have a 
right to carry that change farther than the Lawgiver himself, and to 
exclude the children of believers from entering his covenant by baptism, 
when they had always been entitled to enter into it by circumcision. This 
is a censurable interference with the authority of God ; a presumptuous 
attempt to fashion the new dispensation in this respect so as to conform 
it toa mere human opinion of fitness and propriety. For to say, that, 
because baptism is directed to be administered to believers when adults 
are spoken of, it follows that children who are not capable of personal 
faith are excluded from baptism, is only to argue in the same manner 
as if it were contended, that, because circumcision, when adults were 
the subjects, was only to be administered to believers, therefore infants 
were excluded from that ordinance, which is contrary to the fact. This 

argument will not certainly exclude them from baptism by way of infer- 
ence, and by no act of the Maker and Mediator of the covenant are they 
shut out. 

2. If it had been intended to exclude infants from entering into the 
new covenant by baptism, the absence of every prohibitory exprescion 
to this effect in the New Testament, must have been misleading to all 
men ; and especially to the Jewish believers. 


Baptism was no new ordinance when our Lord instituted it, though he 
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gave to it a particular designation. It was in his practice to adapt, in 
several instances, what he found already established, to the uses of a » 
religion. “A parable, for instance, was a Jewish mode of teaching.— 

Who tanght by parables equal to Jesus Christ? And what is the most 


distinguished and appropriate rite of his religion, but a service grafted Sal 
on a passover Custom among the Jews of his day? It was not. ined we 
by Moses, that a part of the bread they had used in the passover should ee 
be the last thing they ate after that supper ; yet this our Lord took as Se 
found it, and converted it into a memorial of his bo The « cup of 
blessing’ has no authority whatever from the seitaab institution ; ep hates 
this our Lord found in use, and adopted as a memorial of his blood :-—= aig 


taken together, these elements form one commemoration of his death. — 

Probability, arising to rational certainty, therefore, would lead us- to | 

infer, that whatever rite Jesus appointed as the ordinance of admission " 

into the community of his followers, he would also adopt from some ser-_ 43 : 

vice already existing—from some token familiar among the people bid oath 

his nation. . . 
“In fact, we know that ‘divers baptisms’ existed under the law, ind a 

we have every reason to believe, that the admission of proselytes into 

the profession of Judaism, was really and truly marked by a washing ~~ 

with water in a ritual and ceremonial mamner. I have always under, tood | 

that Maimonides is perfectly correct when he says, ‘ In all ages, when a 

heathen (or a stranger by nation) was willing to enter into the covenant 

of Israel, and gather himself under the wings of the majesty of God, 

and take upon himself the yoke of the law—he must be first circumcised, 

and secondly warrizen, and thirdly, bring a sacrifice ; or if the party — 

were a woman, then she must be first Baprizen, and secondly bringa 

sacrifice.’ He adds, ‘ At this present time when (the temple being de- Pai 

stroyed) there is no sacrificing, a stranger must be first circumcised, and 

secondly BAPTIZED.’ - - 
“ Dr. Gill, indeed, in his Dissertation on Jewish Proselyte Baptism, « 

has ventured the assertion, that ‘there is no mention made of any rite 

or custom of admitting Jewish proselytes by baptism, in any writings or 

records before the time of John the Baptist, Christ and his apostles ; 

nor in any age after them, for the first three or four hundred years ; or, 

however, before the writing of the Talmuds.’ But the learned doctor ; 

has not condescended to understand the evidence of this fact. It does 

not rest on the testimony of Jewish records solely ; it was in circulation 

among the heathen, as we learn from the clear and demonstrative tes- 

timony of Epictetus, who has these words : (he is blaming those who 

assume the profession of philosophy without acting up to it :) ‘Why do 

you call yourself a Stoic ?. Why do you deceive the multitude? Why 

do you pretend to be a Greek when you are a Jew? a Sy yrian ? ab 


Egyptian? And when we see any one wavering, we are wont to say, 
9 ; 
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This ig not a Jew, but acis one. But when he assumes the sentiments 
of one who: hath been baptized and circumcised, then he both really is, 


and is oa a Jew. Thus we, falsifying our profession, are Jews in 
uu 


-hame, but in reality something else.’ 

“This practice then of the Jews,—proselyte baptism—was so noto- 
rious to the heathen in Italy and in Greece, that it furnished this philoso- 
pher with an object of comparison. Now, Epictetus lived to be very 


old: he is placed by Dr. Lardner, A. D. 109, by Le Clere, A. D. 104. 


He could not bet less than sixty years of age when he wrote this; anil 
he might obtain his information thirty or forty years earlier, which 
brings it up to the time of the apostles. Those who could think that 
the Jews could institute proselyte baptism at the very moment when the 
Christians were practising bapiism as an initiatory rite, are not to be 
envied for the correctness of their judgment. The rite certainly dates 
_mauch earlier, probably many ages. I see no reason for disputing the asser- 
tion of Maimonides, notwithstanding Dr. Gill’s rash and fallacious Jan- 
guage on the subject.” (Facts and Evidences on the Subject of Baptism.) 
This baptism of proselytes, as Lightfoot has fully showed, was a bap- 
tism of families, and comprehended their infant children ; and the rite 
was a symbol of their being washed from the pollution of idolatry. 
Very different indeed in the extent of its import and office was Chris- 
tian baptism to the Jewish baptisms, nevertheless, this shows that 
the Jews were familiar with the rite as it extended to children, in cases 
of conversions from idolatry ; and, as far at least as the converts from 
paganism to Christianity were concerned, they could not but understand 
Christian baptism to extend to the infant children of Gentile proselytes, 
unless there had been, what we nowhere find in the discourses of 
Christ and the writings of the apostles, an express exception of them.— 
In like manner, their own practice of infant circumcision must have 
misled them ; for if they were taught that baptism was the initiatory 
seal of the Christian covenant, and had taken the place of circumcision, 
which St. Paul had informed them was “a seal of the righteousness 
which is by faith,” how should they have understood that their children 
were no longer to be taken into covenant with God, as under their own 
former religion, unless they had been told that this exclusion of children 
from all covenant relation to God, was one of those peculiarities of the 
Christian dispensation in which it differed from the religion of the 
patriarchs and Moses? This was surely a great change; a change 
which must have made great impression upon a serious and affectionate 
Jewish parent, who could now no longer covenant with God for his 
children, or place his children in a special covenant relation to the Lord 
nf the whole earth ; a change indeed so great,—a placing of the chil- 
‘dren of Christian parents in so inferior, and, so to speak, outcast a con. 


dition in comparison of the children of believing Jews, while the 
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Abrahamic covenant remained in force,—that not only, in order to pre- 


vent mistake, did it require an express enunciation, but in the nature of 


the thing it must have given rise to so many objections, or at least 
inquiries, that explanations of the reason of this peculiarity might 
naturally be expected to occur in the writings of the apostles, and espe- 
cially in those of St. Paul. On the contrary, the very phraseology of 
these inspired men, when touching the subject of the children of believ- 
ers only incidentally, was calculated to confirm the ancient practice, in 
opposition to what we are told is the true doctrine of the Gospel upon 
this pomt. For instance: how could the Jews have understood the 
words of Peter at the pentecost, but as calling both upon them and their 
children, to be baptized ?—« Repent and be baptized, for the promise 
is unto you and to your children.” For that both are included, may be 
proved, says a sensible writer, by considering, 

“1, The resemblance between this promise, and that in Gen. xvii, 1 
‘To be a God unto thee, and unto thy seed after thee.’ The resem- 
blance between these two lies in two things: (1.) Each stands con- 
nected with an ordinance, by which persons were to be admitted into 
Church fellowship; the one by circumcision, the other by baptism. 
(2.) Both agree in phraseology; the one is, ‘to thee and thy seed ;? 
the other is, ‘to you and your children.’ Now, every one knows that 


the word seed means children; and that children means seed; and 


that they are precisely the same. From these two strongly resembling 
features, viz. their connection with a similar ordinance, and the same- 
ness of the phraseology, I infer, that the subjects expressed in each 
are the very same. And as it is certain that parents and infants were 
intended by the one; it must be equally certain that both are intended 
by the other. 

“« 2. The sense in which the speaker must haye understood the sen- 
tence in question: ‘The promise is to you, and to your children.’ In 
order to know this, we must consider who the speaker was, and from 
what source he received his religious knowledge. ‘The apostle was a 
Jew. He knew that he himself had been admitted in infancy, and that 
it was the ordinary practice of the Church to admit infants to member- 
ship. And he likewise knew, that in this they acted on the authority 
of that place, where God promises to Abraham, ‘to be a God unto him, 
and unto his seed.’ Now, if the apostle knew all this, in what sense 
could he understand the term children, as distinguished from their 
parents? I have said that sexva, children, and ¢wegua, seed, mean the 
same thing. And as the apostle well knew that the term seed intended 
infants, though not mere infants only; and that mfants were circum. 
cised and received into the Church as being the seed, what else could 
he understand by the term children, when mentioned with their parents ? 


Those who will have the apostle to mean, by the term chaldren i 
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posterity’ only, have this infelicity attending them, that they under- 
stand the term differently from all other men ; and they attribute to the 
apostle a sense of the word which to him must have been the most 
forced and infamiliar. 

“3, In what sense his hearers must have understood him, when he 
said, ‘The promise is to you, and to your children.’ i 

«The context informs us, that many of St. Peter’s hearers, as he 
himself was, were Jews. They had been accustomed for many hun- 
dred years to receive infants by circumcision into the Church ; and this 
they did, as before observed, because God had promised to be a God to 
Abraham and to his seed. They had understood this promise to mean 
parents and their infant offspring, and this idea was become familiar by 
the practice of many centuries. What then must have been their views, 
when one of their own community says to them, ‘The promise is to you 
and to your children? If their practice of receiving infants was founded 
on a promise exactly similar, as it was, how could they possibly under- 
stand him, but as meaning the same thing, since he himself used the 
same mode of speech? ‘This must have been the case, unless we admit 
this absurdity, that they understood him in a sense to which they had 
never been accustomed. 

_ © How idle a thing it is, in a Baptist, to come with a lexicon in his 
hand, to inform us that rsxva, children, means posterity! Certainly it 
does, and so includes the youngest infants. 

“ But the Baptists will have it, that rexva, children, in this place, means 
only adult posterity. And if so, the Jews to whom he spoke, unless they 
understood St. Peter in a way in which it was morally impossible they 
should, would infallibly have understood him wrong. Certainly, all men, 
when acting freely, will understand words in that way which is most 
familiar to them; and nothing could be more so to the Jews, than to 
understand such a speech as Peter’s to mean adults and infants. 

‘We should more certainly come at the truth, if, instead of idly cri- 
ticising, we could fancy ourselves Jews, and in the habit of circumcising 
infants, and receiving them ‘into the Church; and then could we ima- 
gine one of our own nation and religion to address us in the very lan- 
guage of Peter in this text, ‘ The promise is to you and te your children ;’ 
let us ask ourselves whether we could ever suppose him to mean adult 
posterity only!” (Edwards on Baptism.) 

To this we may add that St. Paul calls the children of believers holy, 
separated to God, and standing therefore in a peculiar relation to him. 
1 Cor. vii, 14; a mode of speech which would also have been wholly 
unintelligible at least toa Jew, unless by some rite of Christianity chil- 
dren were made sharers in its covenanted mercies. 

The practice of the Jews, and the very language of the apostles, so 
naturally leading therefore to a misunderstanding of this sacrament, if 
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infant baptism be not a Christian rite, and that in respect of its subjects 
themselves, it was the more necessary that some notice of the exclusion 
of infants from the Christian covenant should have been given by way 
of guard. And as we find no intimation of this prohibitory kind, we 
may confidently conclude that it was never the design of Christ to re- 
strict this ordinance to adults only. 

3. Infant children are pectareD sy Curisr to be members of his 
Church, , 

That they were made members of God’s Church in the family of Abra- 
ham, and among the Jews, cannot be denied. They were made so by 
circumcision, which was not that carnal and merely political rite which 
many Baptist writers in contradiction to the Scriptures make it, but was, 
as we have seen, the seal of a spiritual covenant, comprehending engage- 
ments to bestow the remission of sins and all its consequent blessings in 
this life, and, in another, the heavenly Canaan. Among these blessings 
was that special relation, which consisted in becoming a visible and pe- 
culiar people of God, his Caurcu. This was contained in that engage- 
ment of the covenant, “I will be to them a God, and they shall be to 
me a people ;” a promise, which, however connected with temporal ad- 
vantages, was, in its highest and most emphatic sense, wholly spiritual. 
Circumeision was therefore a religious, and not a mere political rite, 
because the covenant, of which it was the seal, was in its most ample 
sense spiritual. If therefore we had no direct authority from the words 
of Christ to declare the infant children of believers competent to become 
the members of his Church, the two circumstances,—that the Church 
of God, which has always been one Church in all ages, and into which 
the Gentiles are now introduced, formerly admitted infants to member- 
ship by circumcision,—and that the mode of initiation into it only has 
been changed, and not the subjects, (of which we have no intimation,) 
would themselves prove that baptism admits into the Christian Church 
both believing parents and their children, as circumcision admitted both. 
The same Church remains; for “ the olive tree” is not destroyed; the 
natural branches only are broken off, and the Gentiles graffed in, and 
“partake of the root and fatness of the olive tree,” that is, of all the spi- 
ritual blessings and privileges heretofore enjoyed by the Jews, in conse- 
quence of their relation to God as his Church. But among these spiritual 
privileges and blessings, was the right of placing their children in cove- 
nant with God ; the membership of the Jews comprehended both children 
and adults; and the graffing in of the Gentiles, so as to partake of the 
same “root and fatness,” will therefore include a right to put their chil- 
dren also into the covenant, so that they as well as adults may become 
members of Christ’s Church, have God to be “their God,” and be av- 
knowledged by him, in the special sense of the terms of the covenant, 


to be his “ people.” 
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But we have our Lord’s direct testimony to this point, and that in two 
remarkable passages, Luke ix, 47, 48, “And Jesus took a child and set 
him by him, and he said unto them, Whosoever shall receive this child 
in my name, receiveth me; and whosoever shall receive me, receiveth 
him that sent me; for he that is least among you all, the same shall be 
great.” We grant that this is an instance of teaching by parabolic ac- 
tion. The intention of Christ was to impress the necessity of humility 
and teachableness upon his disciples, and to afford a promise, to those 
' who should receive them in his name, of that special grace which was 
implied in receiving himself.. But then, were there not a correspond- 
ence of circumstances between the child taken by Jesus in his arms, 
and the disciples compared to this child, there would be no force, no pro» 
priety, in the action, and the same truth might have been as forcibly 
stated without any action of this kind at all. Let then these correspond- 
ences be remarked in order to estimate the amount of their meaning. 
The humility and docility of the true disciple corresponded with the 
same dispositions in a young child; and the “ receiving a disciple in the 
name” of Christ corresponds with the receiving of a child in the name 
of Christ, which can only mean the receiving of each with kindness, on 
account of a religious relation hetween each and Christ, which religious 
relation can only be well interpreted of a Church relation. This is far- 
ther confirmed by the next point of correspondence, the zdentity of Christ 
both with the disciple and the child, “« Whosoever shall receive this child 
in my name receiveth me ;” but such an identity of Christ with his disci- 
ple stands wholly upon their relation to him as members of his mystical 
“body, the Church.” It is in this respect only that they are “one with 
him ;” and.there can be no identity of Christ with “little children” but 
by virtue of the same relation, that is, as they are members of his mys- 
tical body, the Church ; of which membership, baptism is now, as cir- 
cumcision was then, the initiatory rite. That was the relation in which 
the very child he then took up in his arms stood to him by virtue of its 
circumcision ; it was a member of his Old Testament Church ; but, as 
he is speaking of the disciples as the future teachers of his perfected 
covenant, and their reception in his name under that character, he 
manifestly glances at ‘the Church relationship of children to him to 
be established by the baptism to be instituted in his perfect dispensa- 
tion. 

This is, however, expressed still more explicitly in Mark x, 14, “ But 
when Jesus saw it he was much displeased, and said unto them, Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is 
the kingdom of God : and he took them up in his arms, put his hands 
upon them, and blessed them.” - Here the children spoken of are « little 
children,” of so tender an age, that our Lord “took them up in his arms.” 


The purpose for which they were brought was not, as some of the Bap- 
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tist writers would suggest, that Christ should heal them of diseases; for 
though St. Mark says, “They brought young children to Christ that he 
might touch them,” this is explained by St. Matthew, who says, “ that, 
he should put his hands upon them, and pray ;” and eyen in the state- 
ment of St. Mark x, 16, it is not said that our Lord healed them, but 
“put his hands upon them, and blessed them ;” which clearly enough 
shows that this was the purpose for which they were brought by their 
parents to Christ. Nor is there any evidence that it was the practice 
among the Jews, for common unofficial persons to put their hands upon 
the heads of those for whom they prayed. The parents here appear to 
have been among those who believed Christ to be a prophet, “ that Pro- 
phet,” or the Messias ; and on that account earnestly desired his prayers 
for their children, and his official blessing upon them. That official 
blessing,—the blessing which he was authorized and empowered to be- 
stow by virtue of his Messiahship,—he was so ready, we might say so 
anxious, to bestow upon them, that he was “much displeased” with his 
disciples who “rebuked them that brought them,” and gave a command 
which was to be in force in all future time,— Suffer the little children 
to come unto me,” in order to receive my official blessing ; “for of such 
is the kingdom of God.” The first evasive criticism of the Baptist 
writers is, that the phrase “of such,” means of such like, that is, of 
adults being of a child-like disposition ; a criticism which takes away all 
meaning from the words of our Lord. For what kind of reason was it 
to offer for permitting children to come to Christ to receive his bless- 
ing, that persons not children, but who were of a child-like disposition, 
were the subjects of the kingdom of God? The absurdity of this is its 
own refutation, since the reason for children being permitted to come, 
must be found in themselves, and not in others. The second attempt to 
evade the argument from this passage is, to understand “the kingdom 
of God,” or “the kingdom of heaven,” as-St. Matthew has it, exclu- 
sively of the heayenly state. We gladly admit, in opposition to the Cal- 
vinistic Baptists, that all children, dying before actual sin committed, are 
admitted into heaven through the merits of Christ; but for this very 
reason it follows that infants are proper subjects to be introduced into 
his Church on earth. The phrases, “the kingdom of God,” and “the 
kingdom of heaven,” are, however, more frequently used by our Lord to 
denote the Church in this present world, than in its state of glory ; and 
since all the children brought to Christ to receive his blessing were not 
likely to die in their infancy, it could not be affirmed, that “of such is 
the kingdom of heaven,” if that be understood to mean the state of fu- 
ture happiness exclusively. As children, they might all be members 
of the Church on earth; but not all as children, members of the Church 
in heaven, seeing they might live to become adult, and be cast away. 


Thus, therefore, if children are expressly declared to be members of 
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Christ’s Church, then are they proper subjects of baptism, which is the 
initiatory rite into every portion of that Church which is visible. 

But let this case be more particularly considered. 

Take it that by “the kingdom of God,” or “of heaven,” our Lord 
means the glorified state of his Church ; it must be granted that none 
can enter into heaven who are not redeemed by Christ, and who do not 
stand in a vital relation to him as members of his mystical body, or 
otherwise we should place human and fallen beings in that heavenly 
state who are unconnected with Christ as their Redeemer, and un- 
cleansed by him as the sanctifier of his redeemed. Now, this relation 
must exist on earth, before it can exist in heaven; or else we assign 
the work of sanctifying the fallen nature of man to a future state, which 
is coatrary to the Scriptures. If infants, therefore, are thus redeemed 
and sanctified in their nature, and are before death made “ meet for the 
inheritance of the saints in light ;” so that in this world they are placed 
in the same relation to Christ as an adult believer, who derives sanctify- 
ing influence from him, they are therefore the members of his Church, 
—they partake the grace of the covenant, and are comprehended in 
that promise of the covenant, “I will be to them a God, and they shall 
be to me a people.” In other words, they are made members of Christ’s 
Church, and are entitled to be recognized as such by the administration 
of the visible sign.of initiation into some visible branch of it. If it 
be asked, “ Of what import then is baptism to children, if as infants they 


*? 
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already stand in a favourable relation to Christ?” the answer is, that it _ 


is of the same import as circumcision was to Abraham, which was “a 
seal of the righteousness of the faith which he had yet being uncircum- 
cised :” it confirmed all the promises of the covenant of grace to him, 
and made the Church of God visible to men. It is of the same import 
as baptism to the eunu¢h, who had faith already, and a willingness to 
submit to the rite before it was administered to him. He stood at that 
moment in the condition, not of a candidate for introduction into the 
Church, but of an accepted candidate; he was virtually a member, 
although not formally so, and his baptism was not merely a sign of his 
faith, but a confirming sign of God’s covenant relation to him as a par- 
doned and accepted man, and gave him a security for. the continuance 
and increase of the grace of the covenant, as he was prepared to receive 
it. In like manner, in the case of all truly believing adults applying 
for baptism, their relation to Christ is not that of mere candidates for 
membership with his Church, but that of accepted candidates, standing 
already in a vital relation to him, but about to receive the seal which 
was to confirm that grace, and its increase in the ordinance itself, and 
in future time. Thus this previous relation of infants to Christ, as ac- 
cepted by him, is an argument for their baptism, not against it, seeing 


it is by that they are visibly recognized as the formal members of hig 
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Church, and have the full grace of the covenant confirmed and sealed 
to them, with increase of grace as they are fitted to receive it, beside 
the advantage of visible connection with the Church, and of that obliga- 
tion which is taken upon themselves by their parents to train them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

In both views then, “of such is the kingdom of God,’—members of 
his Church on earth, and of his Church in heaven, if they die in infancy, 
for the one is necessarily involved in the other. No one can be of the 
kingdom of God in heaven, who does not stand in a vital sanctifying re- 
lation to Christ as the head of his mystical body, the Church, on earth ; 
and no one can be of the kingdom of God on. earth, a member of his 
true Church, and die in that relation, without entering that state of glory 
to which his adoption on earth makes him an heir, through Christ. 

4, The argument from apostolic practice next offers itself. That 
practice was to baptize the houses of them that believed. * 

The impugners of infant baptism are pleased to argue much from the 
absence of all express mention of the baptism of infants in the New 


Testament. This however is easily accounted for, when it is consider- 


ed that if, as we have proved, baptism took the place of circumcision, 
the baptism of infants was so much a matter of course, as to call for no 
remark. The argument from silence on this subject is one which least 
of all the Baptists ought to dwell upon, since, as we have seen, if it had 
been intended to exclude children from the privilege of being placed 
in covenant with God, which privilege they unquestionably enjoyed 
under the Old Testament, this extraordinary alteration, which could not 
but produce remark, required to be particularly noted, both to account 
for it to the mind of an affectionate Jewish parent, and to guard against 
that mistake into which we shall just now show Christians from the 
earliest times fell, since they administered baptism to infants. It may 
farther be observed, that, as to the Acts of the Apostles, the events nar- 
rated there did not require the express mention of the baptism of infants, 
as an act separate from the baptism of adults. That which called for 
the administration of baptism at that period, as now, when the Gospel 
is preached in a heathen land, was the believing of adult persons, not 
the case of persons already believing, bringing their children for bap- 
tism. On the supposition that baptism was administered to the children 
of the parents who thus believed, at the same time as themselves, and 
in consequence of their believing, it may he asked how the fact could 
be more naturally expressed, when it was not intended to speak of in- 
fant baptism doctrinally or distinctly, than that such a one was baptized, 
“and all his house ;” just as a similar fact would be distinctly recorded 
by a modern missionary writing to a Church at home practising infant 
baptism, and having no controversy on the subject in his eye, by saying 


that he baptized such a heathen, at such a place, with all his rare 
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For, without going into any criticism on the Greek term rendered 


Rouse, it cannot be denied that, like the old English word employed in 
our translation, and also like the word family, it must be understood to’ 


comprehend either the children only, to the exclusion of the domestics, 
or both. 

If we take the instances of the baptism of whole “ houses,” as record- 
ed in the Acts of the Apostles, they must be understood as marking the 
common mode of proceeding among the first preachers of the Gospel 
when the head or heads of a family believed, or as insulated and pecu- 
liar instances. If the former, which, from what may be called the 
matter-of-course manner in which the cases are mentioned, is most pro- 
bable, then innumerable instances must have occurred of the baptizing 
of houses or families, just as many in fact as there were of the conver- 
sion of heads of famihes in the apostolic age. That the majority of 


these houses must have included infant children is therefore certain, at 


it foliows that the apostles practised infant baptism. 

But let the cases of the baptism of Aouses mentioned in the New 
Testament be put in the most favourable light for the purpose of the 
Baptists; that is, let them be considered as insulated and peculiar, and 
not instances of apostolic procedure in all cases where the heads of 
families were converted to the faith, still the Baptist is obliged to assume 
that neither in the house of the Philippian jailer, nor im that of Lydia, 
nor in that of Stephanas, were there any infants at all, since, if there 
were, they were comprehended in the whole houses which were baptized 


upon the believing of their respective heads. This at least is improba-- 


ble, and no intimation of this peculiarity is given in the history. 
The Baptist writers, however, think that they can prove that all the 
persons included in these houses were adults; and that the means of 


showing this frem the Scrptures is an instance of “the care of Providence - 


watching over the sacred cause of adult baptism ;” thus absurdly as. 
suming that even if this point could be made out, the whole controversy 
is terminated, when, in fact, this is but an auxiliary argument of very 
inferior importance to those above mentioned. But let uscexamine their 
supposed proofs. “ With respect to the jailer,” they tell us that “we 
are expressly assured, that the apostles spoke the word-of the Lord to 
all that were in his house ;” which we grant must principally, although 
not of necessity exclusively, refer to those who were of sufficient age to 
understand their discourse.» And “that he rejoiced, believing in God 
with all his house ;*’ from which the inference is, that none but adult 
hearers, and adult believers, were in this case baptizedy df so, then 
there could be no infant children in the house ; which, as the jailer ap. 
pears from his activity to have been a man in the vigour of life, and not 
aged, is at least far from being certain. But if it be a proof in this case 
that there were no infant children in the jailer’s family, that it is said, 


ae 
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. 
he believed and all his house; this is not the only believing family 
mentioned in Scripture from which infants must be excluded. For, to 
say nothing of the houses of Lydia and Stephanas, the nobleman at Ca- 
pernaum is said to have believed “and all his house,” John iv, 53; so 
that we are to conclude that there were no infant children in this house 
also, although his sick son is not said to be his only offspring, and that 
son is called by him a child, the diminutive term cavdvv being used. 
Again, Cornelius is said, Acts x, 2, to be “one that feared God, and} 
all his house.” Infant children therefore must be excluded from his 
family also; and also from that of Crispus, who is said to have “be~ 
heved on the Lord with all his house ;” which house appears, from what 
immediately follows, to have been baptized. These instances rsake it 
much more probable that the phrases “ fearing God with all his heuse,” 
and “believing with all his house,” include young children under the 
believing adults, whose religious profession they would follow,and whose 
sentiments they would imbibe, so that they might be called a Christian 
family, and that so many houses or families should have been consti. 
tuted only of adult persons, to the entire exclusion of children of tender 
years. In the case of the jailer’s house, however, the Baptist argument 
manifestly halts ; for it is not said, that they only to whem the word of 
the Lord was spoken were baptized ; nor that they only who “believed” 
and # rejoiced” with the jailer were baptized. The account of the bap- 


tism is given in a separate verse, and in, different phrase: “And he | 


took them the same hour of the night, and washed their stripes, and 
was baptized, he and all his,” all belonging to him, “straightway ;” 
where there is no limitation of the persons who were baptized to the 
adults only by any terms which designate them as persons “hearing” 
or “believing.” 

The next instance is that of Lydia. The words of the writer of the 
Acts are “ Who when she was baptized, and her house.” The great 
difficulty with the Baptists is, to make a house for Lydia without any 
children at all, young or old. This, however, cannot be proved from 
the term itself, since the same word is that commonly used in the Serip- 
ture to include children residing at home with their parents: “One that 
ruleth well his own house, having his children in subjection with all 
gravity.” It is however conjectured, first, that she had come a trading 
voyage, from Thyatira to Philippi, to sell purple; as if a woman of 
Thyatira might not be settled in business at Philippi as a seller of this 
article. Then, as if to mark more strikingly the hopelessness of the 
attempt to torture this passage to favour an opinion, “her house” is 
made to consist of journeymen dyers, “ employed in preparing the pur- 
ple she sold ;” which, however, is a notion at variance with the former ; 
for if she was on a mere trading voyage, if she had brought her purple 
goods from Thyatira to Philippi to sell, she most probably brought them 
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ready dyed, and would have no need of a dying establishment. To 
complete the whole, these journeymen dyers, although not a word is 
said of their conversion, nor even of their existence, in the whole story, 
are raised into “the brethren,” (a term which manifestly denotes the 
members of the Philippian Church,) whom Paul and Silas are said to 
have seen and comforted in the house of Lydia, before they departed ! 
All, however, that the history states is, that “ the Lord opened Lydia’s 
heart, that she attended unto the things which were spoken of Paul,” 
and that she was therefore “ baptized and her house.” From this house 
no one has the least authority to exclude children, even young children, 
since there is nothing in the history to warrant the above-mentioned 
conjectures, and the word is in Scripture used expressly to include 


them. All is perfectly gratuitous on the part of the Baptists; but, 


while there is nothing to sanction the manner in which they deal with 
this text, there is a circumstance strongly confirmatory of the proba- 
bility that the house of Lydia, according to the natural import of the 
word rendered house or family, contained children, and that in an infan- 
tile state. This is, that in all the other instances in which adults are 
mentioned as having been baptized along with the head of a family, 
they are mentioned as “hearing,” and “believing,” or in some terms 
which amount to this. Cornelius had called together “his kinsmen and 
near friends ;” and while Peter spake, “the Holy Ghost fell on all them 
which heard the word,” “and he commanded them to be baptized.” 
So the adults in the house of the jailer at Philippi were persons to whom 
“the word of the Lord” was spoken ; and although nothing is said of 
the faith of any but the jailer himself,—for the words are more properly 
rendered, “and he, believing in God, rejoiced with all his house,”—yet 
is the joy which appears to have been felt by the adult part of his house, 
as well as by himself, to be attributed to their faith. Now, as it does 
not appear that the apostles, although they baptized infant children, 
baptized unbelieving adult servants because their masters or mistresses 
believed, and yet the house of Lydia were baptized along with herself, 
when no mention at all is made of the Lord “opening the heart” of 
these adult domestics, nor of their believing, the fair inference is, that 
‘the house” of Lydia means her children only, and that being of imma- 
ture years they were baptized with their mother according to the com- 
mon custom of the Jews, to baptize the children of proselyted Gentiles 
along with their parents, from which practice Christian baptism appears 
to have been taken. 

The third instance is that of “the house of Stephanas,” mentioned by 
St. Paul, 1 Cor. i, 16, as having been baptized by himself. This family 
also, it is argued, must have been all adults, because they are said in 
the same epistle, chap. xvi, 15, to have “addicted themselves to the 


ministry of the saints,” and farther, because they were persons who 
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took “a lead” in the affairs of the Church, the Corinthians being 
exhorted to “submit themselves unto such, and to every one that helpeth 
with us and laboureth.” To understand this passage rightly, it is how. 
ever necessary to observe, that Stephanas, the head of this family, had 
been sent by the Church of Corinth to St. Paul at Ephesus, along with 
Fortunatus and Achaicus. In the absence of the head of the family, 
the apostle commends “the house,” the family of Stephanas to the 
regard of the Corinthian believers, and perhaps also the houses of the 
two other brethren who had come with him; for in several MSS. 
marked by Griesbach, and in some of the versions, the text reads, “ Ye 
know the house of Stephanas and Fortunatus,” and one reads also, 
“and of Achaicus.” By the house or family of Stephanas, the apostle 
must mean his children, or, along with them, his near relations dwelling 
together in the same family ; for, since they are commended for their 
hospitality to the saints, servants, who have no power to show hospi- 
tality, are of course excluded. But, in the absence of the head of the 
family, it is very improbable that the apostle should exhort the Corin- 
thian Church to “ submit,” ecclesiastically, to the wife, sons, daughters, 
and near relations of Stephanas, and, if the reading of Griesbach’s MSS. 
be followed, to the family of Fortunatus, and that of Achaicus also. In 
respect of government, therefore, they cannot be supposed “to have had 
a dead in the Church,” according to the Baptist notion, and especially 
as the heads of these families were absent. They were however the 
oldest Christian families in Corinth, the house of Stephanas at least 
being called “ the first fruits of Achaia,” and eminently distinguished 
for “ addicting themselves,” setting themselves on system, to the work of 
ministering to the saints, that is, of communicating to the poor saints; 
entertaining stranger Christians, which was an important branch of 
practical duty in the primitive Church, that in every place those who 
professed Christ might be kept out of the society of idolaters ; and 
receiving the ministers of Christ. On these accounts the apostle com- 
mends them to the especial regard of the Corinthian Church, and ex- 
horts “wa Kat vero vrotacanoe ToLg ToLeTOLC, that you range yourselves 
under and co-operate with them, and with every one,” also, “ who help- 
eth with us, and laboureth ;” the military metaphor contained in evafav 
in the preceding verse being here carried forward. These families 
were the oldest Christians in Corinth; and as they were foremost in 
every good word and work, they were not only to be commended, but 
the rest were to be exhorted to serve under them as leaders in these 
works of charity. This appears to be the obvious sense of this other- 
wise obscure passage. But in this, or indeed in any other sense which 
can be given to it, it proves no more than that there were adult persons 
in the family of Stephanas, his wife, and sons, and daughters, who were 


distinguished for their charity and hospitality. Still it is to be rls 
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bered, that the baptism of the oldest of the children took place several 
years before. The house of Stephanas “ was the first fruits of Achaia,” 
in which St. Paul began to preach not later than A. D. 51, while this 
epistle could not be written earlier at least than A. D. 57, and might be 
later. Six or eight years, taken from the age of the sons and daughters 
of Stephanas, might bring the oldest to the state of early youth, and as 
to the younger branches, would descend to the term of infancy, properly 
so called. Still farther, all that the apostle affirms of the benevolence 
and hospitality of the family of Stephanas is perfectly consistent with a 
part of his children being still very young when he wrote the epistle. 
An equal commendation for hospitality and charity might be given in 
the present day, with perfect propriety, to many pious families, several 
members of which are still in a state of infancy. It was sufficient to 
warrant the use of such expressions as those of the apostle, that there 
were in these Corinthian families a few adults, whose conduct gave a 
decided character to the whole “house.” Thus the arguments used to 
prove that in these three instances of family baptism, there were no 
young children, are evidently very unsatisfactory ; and they leave us to 
the conclusion, which perhaps all would come to in reading the sacred 
history, were they quite free from the bias of a theory, that “houses,” 
or “ families,” as in the commonly received import of the term, must 
be understood to comprise children of all ages, unless some explicit note 
of the contrary appears, which is not the case in any of the instances 
in question. 

5. The last argument may be drawn from the antiquity of the prac- 
tice of infant baptism. 

If the baptism of the infant children of believers was not practised 
by the apostles and by the primitive Churches, when and where did the 
practice Boumence? To this question the Baptist writers can give no 
answer. It is an innovation, according to them, not upon the circum- 
stances of a sacrament, but upon its essential principle ; and yet its 
introduction produced no struggle ; was never noticed by any general 
or provincial council; and excited no controversy! This itself is strong 
presumptive proof of its early antiquity. On the other hand, we can 
point out the only ancient writer who opposed infant baptism. This 
was Tertullian, who lived late in the second century; but his very 
opposition to the practice proves, that that practice was more ancient 
than himself; and the principles on which he impugns it, farther show 
that it was so, He regarded this sacrament superstitiously ; he ap- 
vended to it the trine immersion in the name of each of the persons of 
the trinity ; he gives it gravely as a reason why infants should not be 
baptized, that Christ says, “Suffer the little children to come unto me,” 
therefore they must stay till they are able to come, that is, till thev 
are grown up; “and he would prohibit the unmarried, and all in n 
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widowed state, from baptism, because of the temptations to which they 
may be liable.” The whole of this is solved by adverting to that notion 
of the efficacy of this sacrament in taking away all previous sins, which 
then began to prevail, so that an inducement was held out for delaying 
baptism as long as possible, till at length, in many cases, it was post- 
poned to the article of death, under the belief that the dying who 
received this sacrament were the more secure of salvation. Tertullian. 
accordingly, with all his zeal, allowed that infants ought to be baptized 
if their lives be in danger, and thus evidently shows that his opposition 
to the baptism of infants in ordinary, rested upon a very different prin- 
ciple from that of the modern Antipedobaptists. Amidst all his argu- 
ments against this practice, Tertullian, however, never ventures upon 
one which would have been most to his purpose, and which might most 
forcibly have been urged had not baptism been administered to infants 
by the apostles and their immediate successors. That argument would 
have been the novelty of the practice, which he never asserts, and 
which, as he lived so early, he might have proved, had he had any 
ground for it. On the contrary, Justin Martyr, and [renzus, in the 
second century, and Origen in the beginning of the third, expressly 
mention infant baptism as the practice of their times, and, by the latter, 
this is assigned to apostolic injunction. Fidus, an African bishop, 
applied to Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, to know, not whether infants 
were to be baptized, but whether their baptism might take place before 
the eighth day after their birth, that being the day on which circum- 
cision was performed by the law of Moses. ‘This question was con- 
sidered in an African synod, held A. D. 254, at which sixty-six bishops 
were present, and “it was unanimously decreed, ‘that it was not neces- 
sary to defer baptism to that day; and that the grace of God, or 
baptism, should be given to all, and especially to infants.’” This deci- 
sion was communicated in a letter, from Cyprian to Fidus. (Cyp. Ep. 
59.) We trace the practice also downward. In the fourth century, 
Ambrose says, that “infants who are baptized, are reformed from wick- 
edness to the primitive state of their nature;” (Comment. in Lucam, 
c. 10;) and at the end of that century, the famous controversy took 
place between Augustine and Pelagius concerning original sin, in which 
the uniform practice of baptizing infants from the days of the apostles 
was admitted by both parties, although they assigned different reasons 
for it. So little indeed were Tertullian’s absurdities regarded, that he 
appears to have been quite forgotten by this time; for Augustine says 
he never heard of any Christian, catholic or sectary, who taught any 
other doctrine than that infants are to be baptized. (De Pecc. Mor. 
vap. 6.) Infant baptism is not mentioned in the canons of any council ; 
nor is it insisted upon as an object of faith in any creed; and thence 
we infer that it was a point not controverted at any period of the pets 
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Church, and we know that it was the practice in all established 
Churches, Wall says, that Peter Bruis,a Frenchman, who lived about 
the year 1030, whose followers were called Petrobrussians, was the 
first Antipeedobaptist teacher who had a regular congregation. (Hist. 
part. 2,c. 7.) The Anabaptists of Germany took their rise in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century ; but it does not appear that there was any 
congregation of Anabaptists in England, till the year 1640. (Bishop 
Tomline’s Elements.) That a practice which can be traced up to the 
very first periods of the Church, and has been, till within very modern 
times, its uncontradicted practice, should have a lower authority than 
apostolic usage and appointment, may be pronounced impossible. It 
is not like one of those trifling, though somewhat superstitious, additions, 
which even in very early times began to be made to the sacraments; 
on the contrary, it involves a principle so important as to alter the very 
nature of the sacrament itself. For if personal faith be an essential 
requisite of baptism in all cases; if baptism be a visible declaration of 
this, and is vicious without it; then infant baptism was an innovation 
of so serious a nature, that it must have attracted attention, and pro- 
voked controversy, which would have led, if not to the suppression of 
the error, yet to a diversity of practice in the ancient Churches, which 
in point of fact did not exist, Tertullian himself allowing infant baptism 
in extreme cases. 

The seneFits of this sacrament require to be briefly exhibited. 
Baptism introduces the adult believer into the covenant of grace, and the 
Church of Christ; and is the seal, the pledge, to him on the part of God, 
of the fulfilment of all its provisions, in time and in eternity; while, on 
his part, he takes upon himself the-obligations of steadfast faith and 
obedience. 

To the infant child, it is a visible reception into the same covenant 
and Church,—a pledge of acceptance through Christ,—the bestowment 
of a title to all the grace of the covenant as circumstances may require, 
and as the mind of the child may be capable, or made capable, of receiv- 
ing it; and as it may be sought in future life by prayer, when the period 
of reason and moral choice shall arrive. It conveys also the present 
“blessing” of Christ, of which we are assured by his taking children in 
his arms, and blessing them y which blessing cannot be merely nominal, 
but must be substantial and efficacious. It secures, too, the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, in those secret spiritual influences, by which the actual 
regeneration of those children who die in infancy is effected; and which. 
are a seed of life in those who are spared, to prepare them for instruction 
in the word of God, as they are taught it by parental care, to incline 
their will and affections to good, and to begin and maintain in them the 
war against inward and outward evil, so that they may be Divinely 


assisted, as reason strengthens, to make their calling and election sure 
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In a word, it is, both as to infants and to adults, the sign and pledge of 
that inward grace, which, although modified in its operations by the 
difference of their circumstances, has respect to, and flows from, a 
covenant relation to each of the three persons in whose one name they 
are baptized,—acceptance by the Farnrer,—union with Curist as the 
head of his mystical body, the Church,—and “the communion of the 
Hoty Guosr.” To these advantages must be added the respect which 
God bears to the believing act of the parents, and to their solemn prayers 
on the occasion, in both which the child is interested ; as well as in that 
solemn engagement of the parents, which the right necessarily implies, 
to bring up their child in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

To the parents it is a benefit also. It assures them that God will not 
only be their God; but “the God of their seed after them ;”’ it thus 
gives them, as the Israelites of old, the right to covenant with God for 
their “ little ones,” and it is a consoling pledge that their dying, infant off 
spring shall be saved ; since he who says, “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me,” has added, “for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” They are 
reminded by it also of the necessity of acquainting themselves witn 
God’s covenant, that they may diligently teach it to their children ; and 
that as they have covenanted with God for their children, they are bound. 
thereby to enforce the covenant conditions upon them as they come to 
years,—by example, as well as by education; by prayer, as well as by ; 
profession of the name of Christ. 

ill. The mopx of baptism remains to be considered. 

Although the manner in which the element of water is applied in 
baptism is but a circumstance of this sacrament, it will not be a matter 
of surprise to those who reflect upon the proneness of men to attach undue 
importance to comparative trifles, that it has produced so much contro- 
versy. The question as to the proper subjects of baptism is one which is 
to be respected for its importance ; that as to the mode has occupied more 
time, and excited greater feeling, than it is in any view entitled to. It 
cannot, however, be passed over, because the advocates for immersion 
are often very troublesome to their fellow Christians, unsettle weak 
minds, and sometimes, perhaps, from their zeal for a form, endanger 
their own spirituality. Against the doctrine that the only legitimate 
mode of baptizing is by immersion, we may first observe that there are 
several strong presumptions. 

1. It is not probable, that if immersion were the only allowable mode 
of baptism, it should not have been expressly enjoined. 

2. It is not probable, that in a religion designed to be universal, a 
mode of administering this ordinance should be obligatory, the practice 
of which is ill adapted to so many climates, where it would either be 
exceedingly harsh to immerse the candidates, male and female, strong. 


and feehle, in water ; or, in some places, as in the higher latitudes, for a 
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4 greater part of the year, impossible. Even if immersion were in fact the 
original mode of baptizing in the name of Christ, these reasons make it 
_ improbable that no accommodation of the form should take place, without 
vitiating the ordinance. This some of the stricter Baptists assert, 
although they themselves depart from the primitive mode of partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper, in accommodation to the customs of their country. 
3. It is still more unlikely, that in a religion of mercy there should 
be no consideration of health and life in the administration of an ordi- 
nance of salvation, since it is certain that in countries where cold bath- 
ing is little practised, great risk of both is often incurred, especially in 
the case of women and delicate persons of either sex, and fatal effects 
do sometimes occur. 
4. It is also exceedingly improbable, that in such circumstances of 
climate, and the unfrequent use of the bath, a mode of baptizing should 
. have been appointed, which, from the shivering, the sobbing, and other 

a bodily uneasiness produced, should distract the thoughts, and unfit the 

_ mind for a collected performance of a religious and solemn act of 
devotion. 

_.. 5. It is highly improbable that the three thousand converts at the 

__ pentecost, who, let it be observed, were baptized on the same day, 
were all baptized by immersion ; or that the jailer and “all his” were 

‘ baptized in the same manner in the night, although the Baptists 
have invented “a tank or bath in the prison at Philippi” for that 
purpose. 

. Finally, it is most of all improbable, that a religion like the Christian, 
so scrupulously delicate, should have enjoined the immersion of women 
by men, and in the presence of men. In an after age, when immersion 
came into fashion, baptisteries, and rooms for women, and changes of 
garments, and other auxiliaries to this practice came into use, because 
they were found necessary to decency; but there could be no such con- 
veniences in the first instance; and accordingly we read of none. 
With all the arrangements of modern times, baptism by immersion is 
not a decent practice; there is not a female, perhaps, who submits to it, 
who has not a great previous struggle with her delicacy; but that, at a 
time when no such accommodations could be had as have since been 
found necessary, such a ceremony should have been constantly perform- 
ing wherever the apostles and first preachers went, and that at pools 
and rivers in the presence of many spectators, and they sometimes 
unbelievers and scoffers, is a thing not rationally credible. 

We grant that the practice of immersion is ancient, and so are many 
other superstitious appendages to baptism, which were adopted under 
the notion of making the rite more emblematical and impressive. We 
not only trace immersion to the second century, but immersion three 


times, anointing with oil, signing with the sign of the cross, imposition 
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of hands, exorcism, eating milk and honey, putting on of white gar ‘ments, . 
all connected with baptism, and first mentioned by Tertullian ; the inven- 
tion of men like himself, who with much genius and eloquence had little 
judgment, and were superstitious to a degree worthy of the darkest 
ages which followed. It was this authority for immersion which led 
Wall, and other writers on the side of infant baptism,:to surrender the 
point to the Antipzdobaptists, and to conclude that immersion was 
the apostolic practice. Several national Churches, too, like our 
own, swayed by the same authority, are favourable to immersion, al- 
though they do not think it binding, and generally practise effusion or 
sprinkling. 

Neither Tertullian nor Cyprian was, however, so strenuous for immer- 
sion as to deny the validity of baptism by aspersion or effusion. In 
cases of sickness or weakness they only sprinkled water upon the face, 
which we suppose no modern Baptist would allow. Clinic baptism too, : 
or the baptism of the sick in bed, by aspersion, is allowed by Cyprian to oT 
be valid; so that “if the persons recover they need not be baptized by ~ 
immersion.” (Epist. 69.) Gennadius of Marseilles, in the fifth century, 
says that baptism was administered in the Gallic Church, in his time,, | . 
indifferently by immersion or by sprinkling. In the thirteenth century, 
Thomas Aquinas says, “that baptism may be given, not only by im- 
mersion, but also by effusion of water or sprinkling with it.” And Eras- 
mus affirms, (Epist. 76,) that in his time it was the custom to sprinkle 
infants in Holland, and to dip them in England. Of these two modes, 
one only was primitive and apostolic. Which that was we shall just : 
now consider. At present it is only necessary to observe, that immersion | 
is not the only mode which can plead antiquity in its favour ; and that, 
- as the superstition of antiquity appears to have gone most in favour of 
baptism by immersion, this is a circumstance which affordsa strong pre- 
sumption, that it was one of those additions to the ancient rite which 
superstition originated. This may be made out almost to a moral 
certainty, without referring at all to the argument from Scripture. The 
* ancient Christians,” the “primitive Christians,” as they are ealled by 
the advocates of immersion, that is, Christians of about the age of Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian, anda little downward,—whose practice of immersion 
is used as an argument to prove that mode only to have had apostolic 
sanction,—baptized the candidates naxep. Thus Wall in his History of 
Baptism: ‘The ancient Christians, when they were baptized by immer- 
sion, were all baptized naked, whether they were men, women, or children. 
They thought it better represented the putting off of the old man, and also 
the nakedness of Christ on the cross; moreover, as baptism is a washing, 
they judged it should be the washing of the body, not of the clothes,” 
This is an instance of the manner in which they affected to mprove the 
emblematical character of the ordinance. Robinson also, in his History 
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of Baptism, states the same thing: “Let it be observed that the primitive 
Christians baptized naked. There is no ancient historical fact better 
authenticated than this.” “They, however,” says Wall, “took great 
care for preserving the modesty of any woman who was to be baptized. 
None but women came near till her body was in the water; then the 
priest came, and putting her head also under the water, he departed and 
left her to the women.” Now, if antiquity be pleaded as a proof that 
immersion was the really primitive mode of baptizing, it must be pleaded 
in favour of the gross and offensive circumstance of baptizing naked, 
which was considered of as much importance as the other; and then we 
may safely leave it for any one to say whether he really believes that 
the three thousand persons mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles were 
baptized naked ? and whether when St. Paul baptized Lydia, she was 
put into the water naked by her women, and that the apostle then 
hastened “to put her head under water also, using the form of bap- 
tism, and retired, leaving her to the women” to take her away to dress ? 
Immersion, with all its. appendages, dipping three times, nakedness, 
unction, the eating of milk and honey, exorcism, &c, bears manifest 
marks of that disposition to improve upon God’s ordinances, for 
_ which even the close of the second century was remarkable, and 
which laid the foundation of that general corruption which so speedily 
followed. 

But we proceed to the New Testament itself, and deny that a single 
clear case of baptism by immersion can be produced from it. 

The word itself, as it has been often shown, proves nothing. The verb, 
with its derivatives, signifies to dip the hand into a dish, Matt. xxvi, 23 ; 
to stain a vesture with blood, Rev. xix, 13; to wet the body with dew, Dan. 
iv, 33; to paint or smear the face with colours ; to stain the hand by press- 
ing a substan€e; to be overwhelmed in the waters as a sunken ship ; to 
be drowned by falling into water ; to sink, in the neuter sense; to immerse 
totally ; to plunge up to the neck ; to be immersed up to the middle ; to 
be drunken with wine; to be dyed, tinged, and imbued ; to wash by effu- 
sion of water; to pour water upon the hands, or any other part of the body ; 
to sprinkle. A word then of such large application affords a good proof 
for sprinkling, or partial dipping, or washing with water, as for immersion 
in it. The controversy on this accommodating word has been carried on 
to weariness; and if even the advocates of immersion could prove, what 
they have not been able to do, that plunging is the primary meaning of 
the term, they would gain nothing, since, in Scripture, it is notoriously 
used to express other applications of water. The Jews had “divers 
baptisms” in their service; but these washings of the body in or with 
water, were not immersions, and in some instances they were mere 
sprinklings. The Pharisees « baptized before they ate,” but this bap. 


tism was “the washing of hands,” which in eastern countries is done by 
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servants pouring water over them, and not by dipping :—-“ Here is Eli- 
sha, the son of Shaphat, who poured water on the hands of Elijah,” 
2 Kings iii, 11; that is, whoacted ashis servant. In the same manner 
the feet were washed: “'Thou gavest me no water upon, ext, my feet,” 
Luke vii, 44. Again, the Pharisees are said to have held the “ wash- 
ing” or baptism “ of cups and pots, brazen vessels, and of tables ;” not 
certainly for the sake of cleanliness, (for all people hold the washing or 
baptism of such utensils for this purpose,) but from superstitious notions 
of purification. Now, as “sprinkling” is prescribed in the jaw of 
Moses, and was familiar to the Jews, as the mode of purification from 
uncleanness, as in the case of the sprinkling of the water of separation, 
Num. xix, 19, itis for this reason much more probable that the baptism 
of these vessels was effected by sprinkling, than by ejther pouring or 
immersion. But that they were not immersed, at least not the whole 
of them, may be easily made to appear; and if “ baptism” as to any of 
these utensils does not signify immersion, the argument from the use of 
the word must be abandoned. Suppose, then, the pots, cups, and brazen 
vessels, to have been baptized by immersion ; the “beds” or couches 
used to recline upon at their meals, which they ate in an accumbent 
posture, couches which were constructed for three or five persons each 
to lie down upon, must certainly have been exempted from the operation 
of a “ baptism” by dipping, which was probably practised, like the “ bap- 
tism” of their hands, before every meal. ‘The word is also used by the 
LXX, in Dan. iv, 38, where Nebuchadnezzar is said to have been wet with 
the dew of heaven, which was plainly effected, not by his immersion in 
dew, but by its descent upon him, Finally, it occurs in 1 Cor. x, 2, “And 
were baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea ;” where also im- 
mersion is out of the case. ‘The Israelites were not immersed in the 
sea, for they went through it, “as on dry land ;” and they were not 
immersed in the cloud, which was above them. In this case, if the 
spray of the sea is referred to, or the descent of rain from the cloud, 
they were baptized by sprinkling, or at most by pouring; and that there 
is an allusion to the latter circumstance, is made almost certain by a 
passage in the song of Deborah, and other expressions in the Psalms, 
which speak of “rain,” and the “ pouring out of water,” and “droppings” 
from the “ cloud” which directed the march of the Jews in the wilder- 
ness. Whatever, therefore, the primary meaning of the verb “to 
baptize” may be, is a question of no importance on one side or the 
other. Leaving the mode of administering baptism, as a religious rite, 
out of the question, it is used, generally, at least in the New Testament, 
not to express immersion in water, but for the act of pouring or sprink- 
ling it; and that baptism, when spoken of as a religious rite, is to be 
understood as administered by immersion, no satisfactory instance can 


be adduced. 
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The baptism of John is the first instance usually adduced in proof of 
this practice :—The multitudes who went out to him were “ baptized of 
him rn Jordan ;” they were therefore immersed. 

To say nothing here of the laborious, and apparently impossible task 
imposed upon John, of plunging the multitudes, who flocked to him day 
by day, into the river; and the indecency of the whole proceeding when 
women were also concerned ; it is plain that the principal object of the 
evangelist, in making this statement, was to point out the place where 
John exercised his ministry and baptized, and not to describe the mode ; 
if the latter is at all referred to, it must be acknowledged that this was 
incidental to the other design. Now itso happens that we have a pas- 
sage which relates to John’s baptism, and which can only be fairly inter- 
preted by referring to HIs MODE OF BAPTIZING, as the FIRST considera- 
tion ; a passage too, which John himself uttered at the very time he was 
baptizing “in Jordan.” “I indeed baptize you with water unto repent- 
ance; but he that cometh after me is mightier than I: he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” Our translators, in this pas- 
sage, aware of the absurdity of translating the preposition ev, im, have 
properly rendered it with ; but the advocates of immersion do not stumble 
at trifles, and boldly rush into the absurdity of Campbell’s translation, 
«“ [ indeed baptize you in water, he will baptize you im the Holy Ghost 
and fire.” Unfortunately for this translation, we have not only the utter 
senselessness of the phrases baptized, plunged in the Holy Ghost, and 
plenged 3 in fire to set against it; but also the very history of the com- 
pletion of this prophetic ie Ra and that not only as to the fact that 
Christ did indeed baptize his disciples with the Holy Ghost and with fire, 
but also as to the mode in which this baptism was effected: “ And there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sar upon each 
of them. And they were all filled with raz Hoty Guost.” Thus 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire was a descent upon, and not 
an immersion into. With this too agree all the accounts of the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit: they are all from above, like the pouring out or 
shedding of water upon the head ; nor is there any expression in Scrip- 
ture which bears the most remote resemblance to immersing, plunging 
in the Holy Ghost. When our Lord received the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, “the Spirit of God pEscenpep like a dove, and tigHTED upon 
him.” When Cornelius and his family received the same gift, “the 
Holy Ghost rett on all them which heard the word ;” “and they of 
the circumcision that believed were astonished, because that on the 
Gentiles also was pourep our the gift of the Holy Ghost,” which, as 
the words imply, had been in like manner “ poured out on them.” The 
common phrase, to “ receive” the Holy Ghost, is also inconsistent with 
the idea of being immersed, plunged into the Holy Ghost ; and finally, 


when St. Paul connects the baptism with water, and the baptism with 
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the Holy Ghost together, as in the words of John the Baptist just quoted, 
he expresses the mode of the baptism of the Spirit in the same manner : 
“According to his mercy he sayed us by the washing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost; which ux suep on us abundantly, 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour,” Titus iii, 5,6. That the mode there- 
fore in which John baptized was by pouring water upon his disciples, 
may be concluded from his using the same word to express the pouring 
out, the descent, of the Spirit upon the disciples of Jesus. For if bap- 
tism necessarily means immersion, and John baptized by immersion, 
then did not Jesus baptize his disciples with the Holy Ghost. He might 
bestow it upon them, but he did not baptize them with it, according to 
the Immersionists, since he only “ poured it upon them,” “shed it upon 
them,” caused it “to fall upon them ;” none of which, according to 
them, is baptism. It follows, therefore, that the prediction of John was | 
uever fulfilled, because, in their sense of baptizing, none of the disciples 
of Jesus mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles ever received the Holy 
Ghost but by effusion. This is the dilemma into which they put them. 
selves. They must allow that baptism is not in this passage used for 
immersion; or they must deny that Jesus ever did baptize with the 
Holy Ghost. 

To baptize “in Jordan,” does not then signify to plunge in the river 
of Jordan. John made the neighbourhood of Jordan the principal place 
of his ministry. Either at the fountains of some favoured district, or at 
some river, baptize he must because of the multitudes who came to his 
baptism, in a country deficient in springs, and of water in general ; but 
there are several ways of understanding the phrase “in Jordan,” which 
give a sufficiently good sense, and involve no contradiction to the words 
of John himself, who makes his baptism an effusion of water, to answer 
to the effusion of the Holy Spirit, as administered by Jesus. It may be 
taken as a note of place, not of mode. “In Jordan,” therefore, the ex- 
pression of St. Matthew, is, in St. John, “zw Bethabara, beyond,” or 
situate on, “Jordan, where John was baptizing ;” and this seems al] that 
the expression was intended to mark, and is the sense to be preferred. 
It is thus equivalent to “at Jordan,” “at Bethabara, situate on Jordan ;” 
at being a frequent sense of «. Or it may signify that the water of 
Jordan was made use of by John for baptizing, however it might be ap- 
plied ; for we should think it no violent mode of expression to say that 
we washed ourselves in a river, although we should mean, not that we 
plunged ourselves into it, but merely that we took up the water in our 
hands, and applied it in the way of effusion. Or it may be taken to ex- 
press his baptizing in the bed of the river, into which he must have de- 
scended with the baptized, in order to take up the water with his hand, 
or with some small vessel, as represented in ancient bas-reliefs, to pour 
it out upon them, This would be the position of any baptizer ae 2 
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river at all Kecessible by a shelving bank; and when within the bed of 
the stream, he might as truly be said to be an the river, when mere place 
was the principal thing to be pointed out, as if he had been immersed in 
the water. The Jordan in this respect is rather remarkable, having, 
according to Maundrell, an outermost bank formed by its occasional 
“swellings.” The remark of this traveller is, “ After having descended 
the outermost bank, you go a furlong upon a level strand, before you 
come to the immediate bank of the river.” Any of these views of the 
import of the phrases “in Jordan,” “in the river of Jordan,” used 
plainly with intention to point out the place where John exercised his 
ministry, will sufficiently explain them, without involving us in the inex- 
tricable difficuities which embarrass the theory, that John baptized 
only by immersion. To go indeed toa river to baptize, would, in such 
countries as our own, where water for the mere purpose of effusion 
may readily be obtained out of cisterns, pumps, &c, very naturally sug- 
gest to the simple reader, that the reason for John’s choice of a river 
was, that it afforded the means of immersion. But in those countries 
the case was different. Springs, as we have said, were scarce, and the 
water for domestic purposes had to be fetched daily by the women in 
pitchers from the nearest rivers and fountains, which rendered the do- 
mestic supply scanty, and of course valuable. But even if this reason 
did not exist, baptism in rivers would not, as a matter of course, imply 
immersion. Of this we have an instance in the customs of the people 
of Mesopotamia, mentioned in the Journal of Wolfe, the missionary. 
This sect of Christians call themselves “the followers of St. John the 
Baptist, who w.s a follower of Christ.” Among many other questions, 
Mr. Wolfe inquired of one of them respecting their mode of baptism, 
and was answered, “The priests or bishop baptize children thirty days 
old. They take the child to the banks of the river; a relative or friend 
holds the child near the surface of the water, while the priest sprinkles 
the element upon the child, and with prayers they name the child.” (Jour. 
nal, vol. 11, p.3811.) Mr. Wolfe asks, “Why do they baptize in rivers?” 
Answer: “ Because St. John the Baptist baptized in the river Jordan.” 
The same account was given afterward by one of their bishops or high 
priests: “They carry the children, after thirty days, to the river, the priest 
says a prayer, the godfather takes the child to the river, while the priest» 
sprinkles it with water.” Thus we have in modern times river baptism 
without immersion ; and among the Syrian Christians, though immersion 
is used, it does not take place till after the true baptismal rite, pouring 
water upon the child in the name of the trinity, has been performed. 
The second proof adduced by the Immersionists is taken from the 
baptism of our Lord, who is said, Matt. iii, 16, “to have gone up straight- 
way out of the water.” Here, however, the preposition used signifies 
from, and aveBy aro\re datos, is simply “he went up from the water ” 
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We grant that this might have been properly ~ RAS way the 
baptism had been previously performed; but then it certainly in itself 
affords no argument on which to build the notion of the immersion of 
our Saviour. 

The great passage of the Immersionists, however, is Acts vili, 38, 
39: “And they went down both into the water, both Philip and the 
eunuch, and he baptized him; and when they were come up out of 
the water,” &c. This is.relied upon as a decisive proof of the immer- 
sion and emersion of the eunuch. If so, however, it proves too much 
for nothing is said of the eunuch which is not said of Philip, “They 
went dewn Bors into the water,”—“ And when THEY were come up 
out of the water ;”—and so Philip must have immersed himself as well 
as the eunuch. Nor will the prepositions determine the case; they 
would have been employed properly had Philip and the eunuch gone 
into the water by partial or by entire immersion, and therefore come out 
of it on dry land; and with equal propriety, and according to the ha- 
bitual use of the same prepositions by Greek writers, they would express 
going to the-water, without going into it, and returning from it, and not 
out of it, for exc is spoken of place, and properly signifies aé, or it indi- 
cates motion toward a certain limit, and, for any thing that appears to 
the contrary in the history of the eunuch’s baptism, that lémit may just 
as well be placed at the nearest verge of the water as in the middle of 
it. Thus the LXX say, Isa. xxvi, 2, “The king sent Rabshakeh from 
Lachish, ev, to Jerusalem,” certainly not into it, for the city was not 
captured. The sons of the prophets “came evc, to Jordan to cut wood,” 
2 Kings vi, 4. They did not, we suppose, go into the water to perform 
that work. Peter was bid to “go, ec, to the sea, and cast a hook,” 
not surely to go into the sea; and our Lord, Matt. v, 1, “went up, ev, 
to a mountain,” but not into it. The corresponding preposition «x, 
which signifies, when used of place, from, out of, must be measured by 
the meaning of ec. When ec means into, then ex means out of 3 but 
when it means simply éo, then ex can express no more than from. Thus 
this passage is nothing to the purpose of the Immersionists. 

The next proof relied upon in favour of immersion is, John ii, 22, 
23: “After these things came Jesus and his disciples into the land of 


Judea, and there he tarried with them and baptized ; and John also was 
baptizing in AZnon, near to Salim, because there was much water there, 


and they came and were baptized.” The Immersionists can see no 
reason for either Jesus or John baptizing where there was much water, 
but that they plunged their converts. The true reason for this has 
however been already given. Where could the multitudes who came 
for baptism be assembled ? Clearly, not in houses. The preaching 
was in the fields; and since the rite which was to follow a ministry 
which made such an impression, and drew together such crowds, was 
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baptism, the necessity of the case must lead the Baptist to Jordan or to 
some other district where, if a river was wanting, fountains at least 
existed. The necessity was equal in this case, whether the mode of 
baptism were that of aspersion, of pouring, or of immersion. 
The Baptists, however, have magnified Ainon, which signifies the 
_ fountain of On, into a place of “many and great waters.” Unfortu- 
nately, however, no such powerful fountain, sending out many streams 
of water fit for plunging multitudes into, has ever been found by travel- 
lers, although the country has been often visited; and certainly if its 
streams had been of the copious and remarkable character assigned to 
them, they could not have vanished. It rather appears, however, that 
the “much water,” or “many waters,” in the text, refers rather to the 
whole tract of country, than to the fountain of Own itself; because it 
appears to be given by the evangelist as the reason why Jesus and his 
disciples came into the same neighbourhood to baptize. Different bap- 
tisms were administered, and therefore in different places. The baptism 
administered by Jesus at this time was one of multitudes; this appears 
from the remark of one of John’s disciples to his Master : “ He that was 
with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou barest witness, behold, the same 
baptizeth, and atu MEN come to him.” ‘The place or places, too, where 
Jesus baptized, although in the same district, could not be very near, 
since John’s disciple mentions the multitudes who came to be baptized 
by Jesus, or rather by his disciples, as a piece of information ; and thus 
we find a reason for the mention of the much water, or many waters, 


with reference to the district of country itself, and not te the single’ 


fountain of On. The tract had probably many fountains in it, which, 
as being a peculiarity in a country not generally so distinguished, would 
lead to the use of the expression, “much water,” although not one of 
these fountains or wells might be sufficient to allow of the plunging of 
numbers of people, and probably was not. Indeed if the disciples of Jesus 
baptized by immersion, the Immersionists are much more concerned to 
discover “ much water,” “many waters,” “large and deep streams,” 
somewhere else in the district than at A2non ; because it is plain from 
the narrative, that the number of candidates for John’s baptism had 


greatly fallen off at that time, and that the people now generally _ 


flocked to Christ. Hence the remark of John, verse 30, when his dis- 


ciples had informed him that Jesus was baptizing in the neighbourhood, - 


and that “all men came to him,”—“He must increase, I must de- 
crease.” Hence also the observation of the evangelist in the first verse 
of the next chapter, “The Pharisees had heard that Jesus made and 
baptized more disciples than John.” 

As these instances all so plainly fail to serve the cause of immersion, 
we need not dwell upon the others. The improbability of three thou- 
sand persons being immersed on the day of pentecost, has been already 
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mentioned. The baptism of Saul, of Lydia, of the Philippian jailer, 
and of the family of Cornelius, are all instances of house baptism, and, 
for that reason, are still less likely to have been by plunging. The 
Immersionists, indeed, invent “ tanks,” or “ baths,” for this purpose, in 
all these houses; but, as nothing of the kind appears on the face of the 
history, or is even incidentally suggested, suppositions prove nothing. 

Thus all the presumptions before mentioned, against the practice of 
immersion, lie full against it, without any relief from the Scriptures 
themselves. Not one instance can be shown of that practice from the 
New Testament; while, so far as baptism was emblematical of the 
pouring out of the Holy Spirit, the doctrine of immersion wholly destroys 
its significancy. In fact, if the true mode of baptism be immersion 
only, then must we wholly give up the phrase, the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, which in any other mode than that of pouring out was never 
administered. 

The only argument left for the advocates of immersion is the sup-- 
posed allusion to the mode of baptism contained in the words of St. Paul, 
Rom. vi, 3,4: “Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized into 
Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death? ‘Therefore we are buried 
with him by baptism, into death; that, like as Christ was raised up from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life.” It is necessary, however, to quote the next verses 
also, which are dependent upon the foregoing, “For if we have been 
pLANrep together,” still by baptism, “in the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection ; knowing this, that our 
old man is crucIFIeD with him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, 
that henceforth we should not serve sin. For he that is dead is freed 
from sin,” vy, 5-7. Why then do not.the advocates of immersion go 
forward to these verses, so inseparably connected with those they are 
so ready to quote, and show us a resemblance, not only between bap- 
tism by immersion, and being buried with Christ ; but also between im- 
mersion, and being “ planted with Christ?’ If the allusion of the apos- 
tle is to the planting of a young tree in the earth, there is clearly but 
a very partial, not a total immersion in the case ; and if it be to crarr- 
rnc a branch upon a tree, the resemblance is still more imperfect. 
Still farther, as the apostle in the same connection speaks of our being 
“crucuxEeD with Christ,” and that also by baptism, why do they not 

show us how immersion in water resembles the nailing of a body to a 
cross? 

But this striking and important text is not to be explained by a fancied 
resemblance between a burial, as they choose to call it, of the body in 
water, and the burial of Christ ; as if a dip or a plunge could have any 
resemblance to that separation from the living, and that laying aside of a 


body in the sepulehre, which burial implies. This forced thought darkens 
VarJil.« ¢ 42 
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and enervates the whole passage, instead of bringing forth its powerful 
sentiments into clearer view. The manifest object of the apostle in the 
whole of this part of his epistle, was to show, that the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith alone, which he had just been establishing, could not, 
in any true believer, lead to licentiousness of life. “What then shall 
we say? Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound ? God for- 
bid! How shall we that are pEap to sin, live any longer therein?” 
The reason then which is given by the apostle why true believers can- 
Not continue in sin, is, that they are “ pean to sin,” which is his answer 
to the objection. Now, this mystical death to sin he proceeds to attri- 
bute to the rsstRumENTALITY of baptism, taking it to be an act of that 
faith in Christ of which it-was the external expression; and then he 
immediately runs into a favourite comparison, which under various 
forms occurs in his writings, sometimes accompanied with the same 
allusion to baptism, and sometimes referring only to “ faith” as the in- 
-strument,—a comparison between the mystical death, burial, and resur- 
rection of believers, and the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ. 
This is the comparison of the text ; not a comparison between our mys- 
tical death and baptism; nor between baptism, and the death and burial 
of Christ ; either of which lay wide of the apostle’s intention. Baptism, 
as an act of faith, is, in fact, expressly made, not a figure of the effects 
which follow, as stated in the text, but the means of effecting them. 
«“ Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, 
were baptized into his death ?” we enter by this means into the expe- 
rience of its efficacy in effecting a mystical death in us ; in other words, 
WE DIE with him, or as it is expressed in verse 6, “Our old man is 
crucified with him.” Still farther, “by baptism,” dca re Bazriouaroc, 
through, or by means of, baptism, “ we are BURIED with him ;” we not 
only die to sin and the world, but we are separated wholly from it, as 
the body ef Christ was separated from the living world, when laid in 
the sepulchre ; the connection between sin and the world and us is com- 
pletely broken, as those who are buried and put out of sight are no 
longer reckoned among men; nay, as the slave (for the apostle brings 
in this figure also) is by death and burial wholly put out of the power 
of his former master, so, “that we should not serve sin; for he that is 
dead is freed from sin.” 
like as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, even 
so we also should Walk in newness of life,” having new connections, 
new habits, new enjoyments, and new hopes. We have a similar pas- 
sage in Col. ii, 12, and it has a similar interpretation: “Buried with 
him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with him, through the faith of 
the operation of God, who hath raised him from the dead.” In the 
preceding verse the apostle had been speaking of the mystical peatH 
of Cypetiens under the phrase, “puting off the body of the sins of the 
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flesh ;” then, as in his Epistle to the Romans, he adds our mystical 
BURIAL with Christ, which is a heightened representation of death , 
and then also, our RIstNG again with Christ. Here too all these three 
effects are attributed to baptism as the means. We put off the body of 
sins “by the circumeision of Christ,” that is, as we have seen, by 
Christian circumcision or baptism ; we are buried with him by baptism ; 
ev being obviously used here, like d:a, to denote the instrument; and by 
baptism we rise with him into a new life. 

Now, to institute a comparison between a mode of baptism and the 
burial of Christ, wholly destroys the meaning of the passage; for how 
can the apostle speak of baptism as an emblem of Christ’s burial, when 
he argues from it as the instrument of our death unto sin, and separation 
from it by a mystical burial? Nor is baptism here made use of as the 
emblem of our own spiritual death, burial, and resurrection. As an em- 
blem, even immersion, though it might put forth a clumsy type of burial 
and rising again, is wanting in not being emblematical of prarn; and 
yet all three, our mystical death, burial, and rising again, are distinctly 
spoken of, and must all be found represented in some rypr. But the 
gyre made use of by the apostle is manifestly not baptisra, but the 
death, the burial, and the resurrection of our Lord; and in this view he 
pursues this bold and impressive figure to even the verge of allegory, in 
the succeeding verses: “For he that is dead is freed from sin. Now 
if we be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him: 
knowing that Christ being raised from the dead dieth nomore; death hath 
no more dominion over him. For in that he died, he died unto sin 
once ; but in that he liveth, he liveth unto Ged ; trxEwtsE reckon ye 
also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but Stevi unto God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

In the absence therefore of all proof, that, in any instance found in 
the New Testament, baptism was administered by immersion; with so 
many presumptions against that indecent practice as have been stated ; 
with the decisive evidence also of a designed correspondence between 
the baptism, the pouring out, of the Holy Spirit, and the baptism, the 
pouring out, of water ; we may conclude, with confidence, that the lat- 
ter was the apestolic fs of administering that ordinance; and that 
first washing, and then immersion, were introduced later, toward the 
latter end of the second century, along with several other superstitious 
additions to this important sacrament, originating in that “will worship” 
which presumed. to destroy the simplicity of God’s ordinances, under 
pretence of (4) rendering them more emblematical and impressive. 


(A) Baptism, as an emblem, points out, 1. The washing away of the guilt and. 
pollution of sin. 2. The pouring out of the Holy Spirit. In Scripture it is 
made an emblem of these two, and of these only. Some of the superstitions above 
alluded to sin therefore by excess ; but immersion sins by defect. It on the 


hid 
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Even if immersion had been the original mode of baptizing, we should, 
in the absence of any command on the subject, direct or implied, have 
thought the Church at liberty to accommodate the manner of applying 
water to the body in the name of the trinity, in which the essence of 
the rite consists, to different climates and manners; but it is satisfactory 
to discover that all the attempts made to impose upon Christians a practice 
repulsive to the feelings, dangerous to the health, and offensive to 
delicacy is destitute of all Scriptural authority, and of really primitive 
practice. 


P ror ath: 
, CHAPTER IV. 


Tux Instirutions oF THE CHuRCcu—TuHE Lorp’s SupPER. 


Tux agreement and difference between baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per are well stated by the Church of Scotland in its catechism: “'The sa- 
craments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper agree, in that the author of 
both is God; the spiritual part of both is Christ and his benefits; both 
are seals of the same covenant; to be dispensed by ministers of the 
Gospel, and none other; and to be continued in the Church of Christ 
until his second coming.” “These sacraments differ, in that baptism is 
to be administered but once with water,—and that even to infants; 
whereas the Lord’s Supper is to be administered often, in the elements 
of bread and wine, to represent and exhibit Christ as spiritual nou- 
rishment to the soul, and to confirm our continuance and growth in 
him, and that only to such as are of years and ability to examine 
themselves.” 

As baptism was substituted for circumcision, so the Lord’s Supper 
was put by our Saviour in the place of the passover; and was instituted 
immediately after celebrating that ordinance for the last time with his 
disciples. ‘The passover was an eminent type of our Lord’s sacrifice 


and of its benefits; and since he was about to fulfil that symbolical rite 


_which from age to age had continued to exhibit it to the faith and hope 
of ancient saints, it could have no place under the new dispensation. 
Christ in person became the true passover ; and a new rite was neces- 
sary to commemorate the spiritual deliverance of men, and to convey 


emb.vmatical character of the rite as to the washing away of sin; but it coses it 
entirely as to the gift of the Holy Ghost; and, beyond the washing away of sin, 
is an emblem of nothing for which we have any Scriptural authority to make it 
emblematical. Imisersion, therefore, as distinct from every other mode of ap 
plying water to the body, means nothing. To say that it figures our spiritual 
death and resurrection, has, we have ‘seen, no authority from the texts used to 
prove it ; and to make a sudden pop under water to be emblematical of burial, is 


as far-fetched a conceit as any which adorns the Emblems of Quarles, without any 
portion of the ingenuity, 
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and confirm its benefits. The circumstances of its institution are expla 
natory of its nature and design. 

On the night when the first born of Egypt were sail; the children of 
Israel were commanded to take a lamb for every house, to kill it, and 
to sprinkle the blood upon the posts of their doors, so that the destroy- 
ing angel might pass over the houses of all who had attended to this 
injunction. Not only were the first-born children thus preserved alive, 
but the effect was the deliverance of the whole nation from their bond- 
age in Egypt, and their becoming the visible Church and people of 
God by virtue of a special covenant. In commemoration of these, 
events, the feast of the passover was made annual, and at that time all the 
males of Judea assembled before the Lord in Jerusalem; a lamb was 
provided for every house ; the blood was poured under the altar by the 
priests, and the lamb was eaten by the people in their tents or houses. 
At this domestic and religious feast, every master of a family took the 
cup of thanksgiving, and gave thanks with his family to the God of 
Israel. As soon, therefore, as our Lord, acting as the master of his 
family, the disciples, had finished this the usual paschal ceremony, he 
proceeded to a new and distinct action: “ He took bread,” the bread 
then on the table, “and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave it to them, 
saying, This is my body which is given for you; this do in remem- 
brance of me. Likewise also the cup after supper,” the cup with the 
wine which had been used in the paschal supper, “saying, This cup is 
the New Testament in my blood, which is shed for you;” or as it is ex- 
pressed by St. Matthew, “ And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and 
gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the 
New Testament, which is shed for many for the remission of sins.” 

That this was the institution of a standing rite, and not a temporary 
action to be confined to the disciples then present with him, is made 
certain from 1 Cor. xi, 23-26: “For I have received of the Lord that 
which also I delivered to you, that the Lord Jesus, the same night in which 
he was betrayed, took bread, and when he had given thanks he brake it, and 
said, Take, eat, thisis my body, which is broken for you; this do in remem- 
brance of me. After the same manner also he took the cup, when he had 
supped, saying, This cup is the New Testament in my blood; this do ye, as 
oft as ye drink it,in remembrance of me. For asoften as ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he come.” From 
these words we learn, 1. That St. Paul received a special revelation 
as to this ordinance, which must have had a higher object than the 
mere commemoration of an historical fact, and must be supposed to have 
been made for the purpose of enjoining it upon him to establish this rite 
in the Churches raised up by him, and of enabling him rightly to under- 
stand its authority and purport, where he found it already appointed by 


the first founders of the first Churches. 2. That the command of 
2 
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Christ, “This do in remembrance of me,” which was originally given 
to the disciples present with Christ at the last passover, is laid by 
St. Paul upon the Corinthians. 3. That he regarded the Lord’s 
Supper as a rite to be “often” celebrated, and that in all. future 
time until the Lord himself should “ come” to judge the world. ‘The 
perpetual obligation of this ordinance cannot therefore be reasonably 
disputed. 

Of the nature of this great and affecting rite of Christianity, different 
and very opposite opinions have been formed, arising partly from the 


_ elliptical and figurative modes of expression adopted by Christ at its 


institution ; but more especially from the influence of superstition upon 
some, and the extreme of affected rationalism upon others. 

The first is the monstrous theory of the Church of Rome, as contra- 
dictory to the Holy Scriptures, whose words it professes to receive in 
their literal meaning, as it is revolting to the senses and reason of man- 
kind. 

“Ti is conceived that the words, ‘This is my body ; this is my blood,’ 
are to be understood in their most literal sense; that when Jesus pro- 
nounced these words, he changed, by his almighty power, the bread upon 
the table into his body, and the wine into his blood, and really delivered 


_his body and blood into the hands of his apostles ; and that at all times 


when the Lord’s Supper is administered, the priest, by pronouncing these 
words with a good intention, has the power of making a similar change. 


This change is known by the name of transubstantiation ; the propriety 


of which name is conceived to consist in this, that although the bread 


.and wine are not changed in figure, taste, weight, or any other accident, 


it is believed that the substance of them is completely destroyed; that in 


place of it, the substance of the body and blood of Christ, although 


clothed with all the sensible properties of bread and wine, is truly pre- 
sent ; and that the persons who receive what has been consecrated by 
pronouncing these words, do not receive bread and wine, but literally 
/partake of the body and blood of Christ, and really eat his flesh, and 
drink his blood. It is farther conceived, that the bread and wine thus 
changed, are presented by the priest to God; and he receives the name 
of priest, because in laying them upon the altar he offers to God a sacri- 
fice, which, although it be distinguished from all others by being without 
the shedding of blood, is a true propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the 
dead and of the living,—the body and blood of Christ, which were pre- 
sented on the cross, again presented in the sacrifice of the mass. It is 
conceived, that the materials of this sacrifice, being truly the body and 
blood of Christ, possess an intrinsic virtue, which does not depend upon 
the disposition of him who receives them, but operates immediately upon 
all who do not obstruct the operation by a mortal sin. Hence it is ac. 
spine of great importance for the salvation of the sick and dying, that 
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parts of these materials should be sent to them; and it is understood 
that the practice of partaking in private of a small portion of what the 
priest has thus transubstantiated, is, in ail respects, as proper and salu- 
tary as joining with others in the Lord’s Supper. It is farther conceived, 
that as the bread and wine, when converted into the [body and] blood 
of Christ, are a natural object of reverence and adoration to Christians, 
it is highly proper to worship them upon the altar; and that it is expe- 
dient to carry them about in solemn procession, that they may receive 
the homage of all who meet them. What had been transubstantiated 
was therefore lifted up for the purpose of receiving adoration, both when 
it was shown to the people at the altar, and when it was carried about. 
Hence arose that expression in the Church of Rome, the elevation of 
the host, elevatio hostig. But, as the wine in being carried about was 
exposed to accidents inconsistent with the veneration due to the body 
and blood of Christ, it became customary to send only the bread; and, 
in order to satisfy those who for this reason did not. receive the wine, 
they were taught that, as the bread was changed into the body of Christ, 
they partook by concomitancy of the blood with the body. In process 
of time, the people were not allowed to partake of the cup; and it was 
said, that when Jesus spake these words, ‘ Drink ye all of it,’ he was 
addressing himself only to his apostles, so that his command was fulfilled 
when the priests, the successors of the apostles, drank of the cup, al- 
though the people were excluded. And thus the last part of this system 
conspired with the first in exalting the clergy very far above the laity. 
For the same persons who had the power of changing bread and wine 
into the body and blood of Christ, and who presented what they had 
thus made, as a sacrifice for the sins of others, enjoyed the partaking 
of the cup, while communion in one kind only was permitted to the 
people.” (Bishop Tomline on the Articles.) 

So violently are these notions opposed to the common sense of man- 
kind, that the ground to which the Romish writers have always been 
driven in their defence, is the authority of their Church, and the neces- 
sity of implicit faith in its interpretations of Scripture; principles which 
shut out the use of Scripture entirely, and open the door to every heresy 
and fanatical folly. But for the ignorance and superstition of Europe 
during the middle ages, this monstrous perversion of a sacred rite could 
not have been effected, and even then it was not established as an arti- 
cle of faith without many struggles. Almost all writers on the Protest. 
ant controversy will furnish a sufficient confutation of this capital attempt 
to impose upon the credulity of mankind; and to them, should it need 
any r futation, the reader may be referred. 

The mind of Luther so powerful to throw off dogmas which had 
nothing but human authority to support them, was, as to the sacrament, 
held in the bonds of early association. He concluded that the body and 
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blood of Christ are really present in the Lord’s Supper; but, aware of 
the absurdities and self-contradictions of transubstant,ation, he laid hold 
of a doctrine which some writers, in the Romish Church itself, had con- 
tinued to prefer to the papal dogma above stated. This was designated 
by the term consubstantiation, which allows that the bread and wine re- 
main the same after consecration as before. Thus he escapes the ab- 
surdity of contradicting the very senses of men. It was held, however, 
by Luther, that though the bread and wine remain unchanged, yet that, 
together with them, the body and blood of Christ are literally received 
by the communicants. Some of his immediate followers did not, how- 
ever, admit more on this point, than that the body and blood of Christ 
were really present in the sacrament; but that the manner of that pre- 
gence was an inexplicable mystery. Yet, in some important respects, 
Luther and the Consubstantialists wholly escaped the errors of the Church 
of Rome as to this sacrament. They denied that it was a sacrifice; 
and that the presence of the body and blood of Christ gave to it any 
physical virtue acting independently of the disposition of the receiver ; 
and that it rendered the elements the objects of adoration. Their error, 
therefore, may be considered rather of a speculative than of a practical 
nature; and was adopted probably in deference to what was conceived 
to be the literal meaning of the words of Christ when the Lord’s Supper 
was instituted. 

A third view was held by some of Luther’s contemporaries, which has 
been thus described: “ Carolostadt, a professor with Luther in the uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, and Zuinglius, a native of Switzerland, the founder 
of the Reformed Churches, or those Protestant Churches which are not 
Lutheran, taught that the bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper are the 
signs of the absent body and blood of Christ; that when Jesus said, ‘This 
is my body, This is my blood,’ he used a figure exactly of the same kind 
with that, by which, according to the abbreviations continually practised 

in ordinary speech, the sign is often put for the thing signified. As 
this figure is common, so there were two circumstances which would 
prevent the apostles from misunderstanding it, when used in the institu. 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. The one was, that they saw the body of 
Jesus then alive, and therefore could not suppose that they were eating 
it. The other was, that they had just been partaking of a Jewish fes- 
tival, in the institution of which the very same figure had been used. 
For in the night in which the children of Israel escaped out of Egypt, 
God said of the lamb which he commanded every house to eat and slay, 
‘It is the Lord’s passover,’ Exod. xii, 11; not meaning that it was the 
action of the Lord passing over every house, but the token and pledge 
of that action. It is admitted by all Christians, that there is such a 
figure used in one part of the institution. When our Lord says, ‘This 
cup is the new covenant in my blood,’ none suppose him to mean the 
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cup is the covenant, but all believe that he means to call it the memo- 
rial, or the sign, or the seal of the covenant. If it be understood, that, 
agreeably to the analogy of language, he uses a similar figure when he 
says, ‘This is my body,’ and that he means nothing more than, ‘This is 
the sign of my body,’ we are delivered from all the absurdities implied 
in the literal interpretation, to which the Roman Catholics think it ne- 
cessary to adhere. We give the words a more natural interpretation 
than the Lutherans do, who consider, ‘This is my body,’ as intended to 
express a proposition which is totally different, ‘My body is with this;’ 
and we escape from the difficulties in which they are involved by their 
forced interpretation. 

“Farther, by this method of interpretation, there is no ground left for 
that adoration which the Church of Rome pays to the bread and wine ; 
for they are only the signs of that which is believed to be absent. There 
is no ground for accounting the Lord’s Supper to the dishonour of ¢ the 
High Priest of our profession,’ a new sacrifice presented by an-earthly 
priest ; for the bread and wine are only the memorials of that sacrifice 
which was once offered on the cross. And, lastly, this interpretation 
destroys the popish idea of a physical virtue in the Lord’s Supper ; for 
if the bread and wine are signs of what is absent, their use must be to 
excite the remembrance of it ; but this is a use which cannot possibly 
exist with regard to any, but those whose minds are thereby put into a 
proper frame; and therefore the Lord’s Supper becomes, instead of a 
charm, a mental exercise, and the efficacy of it arises not ex opere 
operato, but ex opere operantis.” 

With much truth, this opinion falls short of the whole truth, and there- 
fore it has been made the basis of that view of the Lord’s Supper which 
reduces it to a mere religious commemoration of the death of Christ, 
with this addition, that it has a natural fitness to produce salutary emo- 
tions, to possess our minds with religious reflections, and to strengthen 
virtuous resolutions. Some divines of the Church of England, and the 
Socinians generally, have adopted, and endeavoured to defend, this in- 
terpretation. 

The fourth opinion is that of the Reformed Churches, and was 
taught with great success by Calvin. It has been thus well epitomized 
by Dr. Hill :— 

“He knew that former attempts to reconcile the systems of Luther 
and Zuinglius had proved fruitless. But he saw the importance of unit- 
ing Protestants upon a point, with respect to which they agreed in con- 
demning the errors of the Church of Rome ; and his zeal in renewing 
the attempt was probably quickened by the sincere friendship which he 
entertained for Melancthon, who was the successor of Luther, while he 
himself had succeeded Zuinglius in conducting the reformation in Swit- 
zerland. He thought that the system of Zuinglius did not i up to 
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the force of the expressions used in Scripture ; and, although he did not 
approve of the manner in which the Lutherans explain these expressions, 
it appeared to him that there was a sense in which the full significancy 
of them might be preserved, and a great part of the Lutheran language 
might continue to be used. As he agreed with Zuinglius, in thinking 
that the bread and wine were the signs of the body and blood of Christ, 
which were not locally present, he renounced both transubstantiation 
and consubstantiation. He agreed farther with Zuinglius, in thinking 
that the use of these signs, being a memorial of the sacrifice once offered 
on the cross, was intended to produce a moral effect. But he taught, 
that to all who remember the death of Christ in a proper manner, Christ, 
by the use of these signs, is spiritually present,—present to their minds ; 
and he considered this spiritual presence as giving a significancy, that 
goes far beyond the Socinian sense, to these words of Paul: ‘The cup 
of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? 
the bread which we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ? 
It is not the blessing pronounced which makes any change upon the 
cup; but to all who join with becoming affection in the thanksgiving 
then uttered in the name of the congregation, Christ is spiritually pre- 
sent, so that they may emphatically be said to partake, kowwvei, pere- 
xewv, of his body and blood ; because his body and blood being spiritually 
present, convey the same nourishment to their souls, the same quicken- 
ing to the spiritual life, as bread'and wine do tothe natural life. Hence 
Calvin was led to connect the discourse in John vi, with the Lord’s Sup- 
per ; not in that literal sense which is agreeable to popish and Lutheran 
ideas, as if the body of Christ was really eaten, and his blood really 
drunk by any ; but in a sense agreeable to the expression of our Lord 
in the conclusion of that discourse, ‘The words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit and they are life ;’ that is, when I say to you, ‘Whoso 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and I in him; 
he shall live by me, for my flesh is meat indeed,’ you are to understand 
these words, not in a literal but in a spiritual sense. The spiritual sense 
adopted by the Socinians is barely this, that the doctrine of Christ is 
the food of the soul, by cherishing a life of virtue here, and the hope of 
a glorious life hereafter. The Calvinists think, that into the full mean- 
ing of the figure used in these words, there enter not merely the exhor- 
tations and instructions which a belief of the Gospel affords, but also 
that union between Christ and his people which is the consequence of 
faith, and that communication of grace and strength by which they are 
quickened in well doing, and prepared for the discharge of every duty. 

“ According to this system, the full benefit of the Lord’s Supper is 
peculiar to those who partake worthily. For while all who eat the 
bread and drink the wine may be said to show the Lord’s death, and 
may aye receive some devout impressions, they only to whom Jesus is 
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spiritually present share in that spiritual nourishment which arises from 
partaking of his body and blood. According to this system, eating and 
drinking unworthily has a farther sense than enters into the Socinian 
system ; and it becomes the duty of every Christian to examine himself, 
not only with regard to his knowledge, but also with regard to his 
general conduct, before he eats of that bread and drinks of that cup. 
It becomes also the duty of those who have the inspection of Christian 
societies, to exclude from this ordinance persons, of whom there is 
every reason to believe that they are strangers to the sentiments which 
it presupposes, and without which none are prepared for holding that 
communion with Jesus which it implies.” (Theological Lectures.) 
With this view the doctrine of the Church of England seems mainly 
to agree, except that we may perhaps perceive in her services a few 
expressions somewhat favourable to the views of Luther and Melanc- 
thon, whose authority had great weight with Archbishop Cranmer. 
This, however, appears only in certain phrases; for the twenty-eighth 
article declares with sufficient plainness, that “the body of Christ is 
given, taken, and eaten in the Supper only after a heavenly and spiritual 
manner; and the mean whereby the body of Christ is received and 
eaten in the Supper, is faith.” “Some of our early English reformers,” 
says Bishop Tomline, “ were Lutherans, and consequently they were 
at first disposed to lean toward consubstantiation ; but they seem soon 
to have discovered their error, for in the articles of 1552, it is expressly 
said, ‘A faithful man ought not either to believe or openly confess the 
real and bodily presence, as they term it, of Christ’s flesh and blood in 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.’ This part of the article was 7 
omitted in 1562, probably with a view to give legs offence to those who 
maintained the corporal presence, and to comprehend as many as pos- 
sible in the established Church.” (Exposition of the Articles.) Thé 
article as it now stands, and not particular expressions in the liturgy, _ 
must however be taken to be the opinion of the Church of England pe 
upon this point, and it substantially agrees with the New Testament. é 
The sacramenrat character of this ordinance is the first point to be 
established, in order to a true conception of its nature and import. It 
is more than a commemorative rite, it is commemorative sacramentally ; 
in other words, it is a commemorative sign and seal of the covenant of 


our redemption. 

The first proof of this may be deduced from our Lord’s words used 
in the institution of the ordinance: “This is my body, this is my blood.” 
are words which show a most intimate connection between the elements, 
and that which was represented by them, the sacrificial offering of the 
body and blood of Christ, as the price of our redemption; they were 
the signs of what was “given for us,” surrendered to death in our room 


and stead, that we might have the benefit of liberation from Tis 
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death. Again, “This is the New Testament,” or covenant, “in my 
blood.” The covenant itself was ratified by the blood of Christ, and it 
is therefore called by St. Paul, “the blood of the everlasting covenant ;’ 
and the cup had so intimate a connection with that covenant, as to 
represent it and the means of its establishment, or of its acquiring 
validity,—the shedding of the blood of our Saviour. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the rite of the Lord’s Supper is a covenant rite, and conse- 
quently a sacrament; a visible sign and seal on the part of Him whe 
made the covenant, that it was established in, and ratified by, the sacri- 
ficial deatin of Christ. 

As it bears this covenant or sacramental character on the part of the 
Institutor, so also on the part of the recipients. They were all to eat 
the bread in “remembrance” of Christ ; in remembrance, certainly, of 
his death in particular; yet not as a mere historical event, but of his 
death as sacrificial ; and therefore the commemoration was to be on 
their part an acknowledgment of the doctrine of the vicarious and pro- 
pitiatory nature of the death of Christ, and an act of faith in it. Then 
as to the cup, they were commanded to drink of it, for a reason also 
particularly given, “For this is my blood of the New Testament, which 
is shed for many for the remission of sins :” the recognition, therefore, 
implied in the act, was not merely that Christ’s blood was shed ; but 
that it was shed as the blood of “the new covenant,” and for “the 
remission of sins ;” a recognition which could only take place in con- 
sequence of “ faith in his blood,” as the blood of atonement. Again, 
says St. Paul, as taught by the papsicuer revelation he received as to 
the Lord’s Supper, “For as often as ye eat this bread and drink this 
cup, ye do show or publish the Lord’s death until he come ;” which 
publication of his death was not the mere declaration of the fact of “the 


- Lord’s death,” but of his death according to the apostolic doctrine, as 


_ the true propitiation for sin, the benefits of which were to be received 
by faith. Thus then we see in the Lord’s Supper the visible token and 


_ pledge of a covenant of mercy in the blood of Christ, exhibited by God 


its author ; and on the part of man a visible acknowledgment of this 
covenant so ratified by the sacrifice of Christ, and an act of entire faith 
in its truth and efficacy in order to the remission of sins, and the con- 
ferring of all other spiritual benefits, As a sten, it exhibits, 1. The 
infinite love of God, to the world, who gave “his only -begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him might not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” 2. The love of Christ, who « died the just for the unjust, that 
he might bring us to God.” 3, The extreme nature of his sufferings, 
which were unto death. 4. The vicarious and sacrificial character of 
that death, asa sin offering and a propitiation ; ; in virtue of which only, 
‘a covenant of grace was entered into with man by the offended God. 
5. The benefits derived from it through believing, “remission of sins ;” 
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and the nourishment of the soul in spiritual life and vigour, by virtue of 
a yital “communion” with Christ, so that it is advanced and perfected 
in holiness, “until he come” to confer upon his disciples the covenanted 
blessing of eternal life. As a sau it is a constant assurance, on the 
part of God, of the continuance of this covenant of redemption in full 
undiminished force from age to age; it is a pledge to every penitent _ 
who believes in Christ, and receives this sacrament in profession is 

entire reliance upon the merits of Christ’s passion for forgiveness, that 

he is an object of merciful regard and acceptance; there is in it also, 

as to every one who thus believes and is accepted, a constant exhibition 

of Christ as the spiritual food of the soul, to be received by faith, that 

he may grow thereby; and.a renewed assurance of the bestowment of 

the full grace of the new covenant, in the accomplishment of all its 

promises, both in this life and in that which is to come. In every 

celebration, the szgn of all these gracious acts, provisions, and hopes, is 

exhibited, and God condescends thus to repeat his pledges of faithfulness 

and love to the Church of Christ, purchased by his blood. The mem- 

bers of that Church, on the other hand, renew their acceptance of, and 

reliance upon, the new covenant; they publish their faith in Christ; 

they glory in his cross, his sacrificial though shameful death, as the 

wisdom of God, and the power of God; they feast upon the true pass- 

over victim by their faith, and they do this with joy and thanksgiving, 

on account of a greater deliverance than that of the Israelites from 

Egypt, of which they are the subjects. It was this predominance of 

thanksgiving in celebrating this hallowed rite, which at so early a 

period of the Church attached to the Lord’s Supper the title of “The 

Eucharist.” 

We may conclude this view by a few general observations. 

1, The very nature of the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper excludes 
from participating in it not only open unbelievers, but all who reject the | 
doctrine of the atonement made by the vicarious death of Christ for 
“the remission of sins.” Such persons have indeed tacitly acknow- 
ledged this, by reducing the rite to a mere commemoration of the fact 
of Christ’s death, and of those virtues of humility, benevolence, and 
patience, which his sufferings called forth. If, therefore, the Lord’s 
Supper be in truth much more than this; if it recognize the sacrificial 
character of Christ’s death, and the doctrine of “ faith in his blood,” as 
necessary to our salvation, this is “an altar of which they have no right 
to eat” who reject these doctrines ; and from the Lord’s table all such 
persons ought to be repelled by ministers, whenever, from compliance 
with custom, or other motives, they would approach it. 

2. It is equally evident that when there is ne evidence in persons of | 
true repentance for sin, and of desire for salvation, according to the’ 
terms of the Gospel, they are disqualified from partaking at “the table 
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cf the Lord.” They eat and drink unworthily, and fall therefore into 
“condemnation.” The whole act is indeed on their part an act of bold 
profanation or of hypocrisy; they profess by this act to repent, and 
have no sorrow for sin; they profess to seek deliverance from its guilt 
and power, and yet remain willingly under its bondage; they profess to 
trust in Christ’s death for pardon, and are utterly unconcerned respect- 
ing either ; they profess to feed upon Christ, and hunger and thirst after 
nothing but the world; they place before themselves the sufferings of 
Christ ; but when they “look upon him whom they have pierced,” 
they do not “ mourn because of him,” and they grossly offend the all- 
present Majesty of heaven, by tas pice i of Christ, and “ sriev- 
ng the Holy Spirit.” 

.8. It is a part of Christian discipline in every religious society to 
es such persons from communicating with the Church. They are 
expressly excluded by apostolic authority, as well as by the original 
institution of this sacrament, which was confined to Christ’s disciples , 
and ministers would “ partake of other men’s sins,” if knowingly they 
were to admit to the Supper of the Lord those who in their spirit and 
lives deny him. 

4. On the other hand, the table of the Lord is not to be surrounded 
with superstitious terrors. All are welcome there who truly love Christ, 
and all who sincerely desire to love, serve, and obey him. All truly 
penitent persons; all who feel the burden of their sins, and are willing 
to renounce them; all who take Christ as the sole foundation of their 
hope, and are ready to commit their eternal interests to the merits of his 
sacrifice and intercession, are to be encoureged to “draw near with 
faith, and to take this holy sacrament to their comfort.” In it God 
visibly exhibits and gre his covenant to them, and he invites them 
to become parties to it, by the act of their receiv ing the elements of 
the sacrament in faith. a oy 

5. For the frequency of celebrating this Mitaries we have no rule 
in the New Testament. The early Christians observed it ‘every Sab- 
bath, and exclusion from it was considered a severe sentence of the 
Church, when only temporary. The expression of the apostle, “as 
often as ye eat this bread,” intimates that the practice of communion 
was frequent; and perhaps the general custom in this country of a: 
monthly administration, will come up to the spirit of the ancient institu- 
tion. That it was designed, like the passover, to be an annual celebra- 

- tion only, has no evidence from Scripture, and is contradicted by the’ 
most ancient practice. ‘ 

6. The habitual neglect of this ordinance by persons who profess a 
true faith in Christ, is highly censurable. We speak not now of 
Quakers and Mystics, who reject it altogether, i in the face of the letter’ 

of their Bibles ; but of many who seldom or never communicate, princi. 
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pally from habits of inattention to an obligation which they do not pro. 
fess todeny. In this case a plain command of Christ is violated, though 
not perhaps with direct intention ; and the benefit of that singularly 
affecting mean of grace is lost, in which our Saviour renews to-us the 
pledges of his love, repeats the promises of his covenant, and calls for 
invigorated exercises of our faith, only to feed us the more richly with 
the bread that comes down from heaven. Ifa peculiar condemnation 
falls upon them who partake “ unworthily,” then a peculiar blessing 
must follow from partaking worthily ; and it therefore becomes the duty 
of every minister to explain the obligation, and to show the advantages 
of this sacrament, and earnestly to enforce its regular observance upon 
all those who give satisfactory evidence of “repentance toward God, 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” * 
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